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CHAPTER  IL 

TUB  SOOTBnri  or  THB  BPISTLB  to  THB  HEBBXW8. 

Wi  wiflh  in  this  place  to  take  some  notice  of  the  peculiar 
doctrinal  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  we 
iind  the  leading  points  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  under  a  pecu- 
liar form,  as  held  bj  a  man  of  independent  mind,  who  dif- 
fered from  Paul  in  lus  constitutional  qualities,  in  his  mental 
training,  and  in  the  mode  of  his  transition  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  author  of  this  epistle 
seems  to  stand  to  the  apostle  in  the  same  relation  as  Melanc- 
thon  to  Luther ;  the  one  quiet  and  gentle,  the  other  ardent 
and  energetic.  As  to  their  education,  Paul  was  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  Pharisaism ;  in  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews^  we  recognise  the  training  of  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Hence  arose  the  difference  between  the  two,  that  Paul 
received  a  more  dialectic  education,  by  which  his  logical 
Acuities  were  still  further  developed,  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  more  rhetorical  one  ;  though  Paul, 
like  Lather,  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  gift  of  natural 
eloquence.  Lastly,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
a^^ars  to  have  made  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
iifmity,  not,  like  Paid,  by  a  sudden  crisis,  but  by  a  more  quiet 
gradual  development,  in  which  the  higher  spirit  concealed 
under  the  forms  of  Judaism  revealed  its^  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  consider  his  twofold  relation  to  the  Alexandrian- 
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Jewish,  and  to  the  Paulme  theology.  Several  differences  ii'ii 
the  development  of  doctrine  between  these  two  great  teachers 
of  the  church,  may  be  explained  from  the  peculiar  design  or 
this  epistle,  which  was  addressed  to  a  community  of  Christians, 
who,  though  Mth  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  had  found  ready 
acceptance  with  them,  were  still  enthralled  in  the  forms  of 
J^idaism.^ 

*  This  view  we  must  maintain,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  alleged 
against  it  by  Dr.  B5th  m  his  Latin  Dissertation  (Frankfort,  1836),  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  consisting  of  Oentile  Christians.    As  the  epistle 
perfectly  suits  a  church  consisting  of  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attached  to  this  hypothesis  are  only  superficial,  so  we  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceive  of  a  church  of  Gentile  Christians  to  whom  an 
epistle  could  be  addressed  in  such  a  form  and  of  such  contents.    And, 
on  the  latter  supposition,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  the  manifestly 
close  connexion  of  the  didactic  and  parenetical  elements  from  its  com- 
mencement, since  a  church  consiuting  of  Gentile  Christians  might  be 
forced  by  persecution  to  fall  back  into  heathenism,  but  never  from 
such  a  cause,  to  pass  over  M  Judaism.    The  contents  of  this  epistle, 
which  tend  to  show  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  are 
therefore  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  encour&glng  its  readers 
to  constancy  under  persecutions.    Dr.  K&th  appeals  to  chap.  iii.  12 ;  but 
apostasy  from  the  living  God  need  not  be  exactly  a  relapse  into  idolatry) 
for  as  communion  with  God,  according  to  the  convictions  of  the  writer, 
could  only  be  through  Christ,  so  an  apostasy  from  Christ  must  in  his 
esteem  have  been  equivalent  to  apostasy  from  the  living  God.    Still 
less  can  the  passage  in  chap.  x.  32  be  adduced  in  evidence,  for  doubt- 
less divine  illumination  appeared  to  the  author  as  necessarily  depending 
on  the  gospel ;  and  a  transition  from  any  other  religious  stand-point, 
on  which  man  could  not  be  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  principle 
of  sin,  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  transition  from  darkness  to  light. 
The  same  remark  applie^L  to  chap.  vi.  4.    Also,  the  enumeration  of 
points  of  inBtruction  for  cs^chumens  in  chap.  vL  1,  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  only  such  as  would  be  imparted  to  heathens ;  for  by  "  repent- 
ance from  dead  works,"  the  author  no  doubt  understands  conversion 
from  all  ungodliness,  and  by  vltms  in  this  connexion,  agreeably  to  the 
Pt^nline  ideas,  he  meant  faith  in  the  peculiarly  Christian  sense ;  so  that 
£uth  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  included  in  it,  which  in  articles  of  in- 
struction for  heathens  must  also,  we  allow,  have  been  rendered  very  pro- 
minent. Besides,  for  the  instruction  of  Jews  passing  over  to  Christianity, 
it  was  requisite  t«  define  the  nature  of  Christian  baptism,  in  relation  to 
that  of  John  and  other  kinds  of  lustration;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  the  judgment,  though  already  acknowledged  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews,  must  be  promulged  afr^  with  many  peculiar 
modifications  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  aa  the  Messiah. 
Thus  the  author  enumerates  those  universal  articles  of  primary  religious 
instruction,  which  needed  to  be  addressed  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Gentiles. 
From  chap.  xiii.  9,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  readers  had  never  bdTorv 
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Paul  and  the  iauthor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  agree  in 
this,  that  they  both  represent  Judaism  as  inadequate  for  satil^- 
fying  the  religious  wants  of  man.  This  is  the  purport  .of 
what  is  said  in  chap.  vii.  19,  that  Judaism  could  '^make 
nothing  perfect ; "  its  religious  institutions  were  not  fitted  to 
realize  the  ideas  presented  by  them  to  the  conscience ;  the 
sacrifices  and  the  priesthood  were  unable  to  satisfy  that 
iBligious  want,  to  which  both  owed  their  existence  ;  namely, 
to  accomplish  the  removal  of  the  disunion  between  God  and 
man.  Those  religious  ideas  were  here  represented  in  sensible 
images,  which  were  first  realized  by  Christianity.  Both  Paul 
and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  place  the 
central  point  of  religion  in  redemption  from  guilt  and  sin,  the 
restoration  of  communion  with  Grod,  whence  proceeds  the 
impartation  of  a  divine  life,  the  source  of  true  holiness  ;  and 
the  inahiUty  of  Judaism  to  attain  this  object  formed,  in  the 
estimation  of  both,  its  essential  defect.  In  this  epistle  (viii. 
12  ;  vi.  4  ;  ix.  15)  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  communication 
of  a  new  divine  life,  and  divine  power  for  sanctification,  are 
described  as  the  work  of  Christ — ^as  the  effect  of  Christianity ; 
it  is  maintained,  that  by  this  new  principle  of  life,  the 
redeemed  are  able  to  render  true  spiritual  worship,  which 
comprehends  the  whole  life,  so  that  now  the  whole  soul, 
animated  by  a  new  spirit,  becomes  a  thank-offering  for  the 
giuce  of  redemption  bestowed  upon  it  (xii.  28 ;  ix.  14 ;  xiii.  15) ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  Paul  contemplates  the  whole 
Christian  life  as  an  act  of  true  spiritual  worship. 

observed  the  Jewish  laws  relating  to  food,  and  therefore  were  not  Jews, 
but  only,  that  according  to  the  supposition  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle, ' 
they  no  longer  as  Christians  placed  their  dependence  on  such  outward 
things.  At  all  events,  by  "the  divers  and  strange  doctrines,"  some 
peculiar  opinions  must  be  understood  which  were  placed  by  the  false 
teachers  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  laws  on  food.  The  passage  in 
cnap.  zi.  40,  can  only  be  intended  to  mark  a  later  generation  (in  this 
case  no  matter  whether  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  descent),  which  had  not  yet 
come  into  existence,  and  therefore  would  not  have  attained  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  Messiaiiic  kingdom — if  this  kingdom  had  commenced 
earlier,  and  thus  the  development  of  the  human  race  had  been  earlier 
closed.  According  to  the  other  interpretation  also,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  author  to  have  addressed  his  readers  in  the  second 
penton,  for  the  rhetorical  figure  Anakoinosis,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
author  being  of  Jewish  descent,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  here  be  as 
little  employed  as  in  chap.  ii.  3,  even  supposing  that  the  epistle  had  been 
written  by  Paul  himself. 
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But  these  two  writers  differ  in  their  manner  of  canying  out 
the  ^ndamental  ideas  which  they  hold  in  common.  Paul,  in 
opposition  to  the  merit  of  works  on  the  legal  stand-point, 
and  especially  against  the  tenet  that  an  observance  of  the 
law  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Gentiles  in  order  to 
salvation— -develops  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  feith  alone, 
independently  of  the  works  of  the  law.  This  doctrine,  that 
no  one  could  become  righteous  before  God  by  the  observance 
of  the  law,  but  only  through  &ith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
Redeemer,  lies  also  at  the  basis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa, 
But  since  the  author  of  this  epistle  directs  his  argumentation 
especially  against  those  who  were  still  captivated  by  the  pomp 
of  the  Temple  worship,  the  priesthood  and  the  sacrifices,  and 
were  in  danger  of  being  entirely  seduced  from  Christianity  by 
the  impression  these  objects  made  upon  them,  this  gave  a 
peculiar  direction  to  his  reasoning,  and  it  aimed  at  showing 
that  by  all  this  ritual  their  religious  wants  could  not  be  satis- 
fied, but  that  its  only  use  was  to  direct  them  to  the  sole  true 
means  of  satisfaction.  As  Paul  declared  that  the  law  could 
not  bestow  the  justification  which  man  required,  but  that  it 
only  awakened  ^t  feeling  of  want,  which  nothing  but  faith  in 
'Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  could  satisfy,  so  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  it  is  shown,  that  the  mediation  required  by  man's 
relation  to  God  and  heaven,  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  but  that  it  only  availed  to  call  forth  a 
longing  for  such  a  mediation,  and  thus  led  to  Him  who  alone 
could  bestow  it. 

But  in  one  respect  an  opposition  may  seem  to  exist  between 
the  Pauline  views  and  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Paul  contemplates  the  stand-point  of  Judaisa: 
as  abolished.  Eveiything  in  religion  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  ^th  in  Christ  alone ;  in  receiving  the  gospel 
a  man  is  in  effect  dead  to  his  former  religious  stand-point ; 
whatever  was  before  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  now 
appears  to  him  as  an  absolute  nuljity.  On  the  contrary^ 
according  to  the  views  presented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  whole  Jewish  cultus  is,  it  is  true,  only  a 
ajhadowy  image  of  something  superior ;  but  the  writer  con^ 
aiders  it  as  still  continuing  to  exist  till  everything  earthly^ 
and  consequently  this  form  of  earthly  worship,  shall  come  to 
an  end,  when  the  Messianic  kingdom  being  consummated. 
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a  higher  order  of  things  shall  succeed.  Thus  we  may  here 
meet  with  a  view,  which  was  originally  entertained  by  converts 
firom  Judaism,  that  the  communion  with  the  sanctuary  of 
heaven  bestowed  by  Christianity,  would  be  carried  on  in  this 
>  world  in  combination  with  the  forms  of  a  cultus  which  typified 
heavenly  things ;  that  a  new  higher  spirit  would  continue  to 
operate  in  the  ancient  forms  of  religion.  But  still  this  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  great  teachers ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle, 
that  the  writer  looked  on  the  Jewish  cultus  as  entirely  super- 
fluous^ since  it  could  contribute  nothing  towards  effecting 
communion  with  heaven  and  reconciliation  with  God,  on 
which  everything  depended.  But  since  Christianity  efi^ted 
all  thifl^  since  it  bestowed  everything  demanded  by  the 
religious  wants  of  man,  of  what  use  was  another  cultus  1 

If,  in  connexion  with  such  views,  the  Jewish  cultus  could 
still  find  a  place,  the  only  point  of  junction  could  be,  the 
representation  that  the  conscientious  observance  of  all  that 
belonged  to  the  Mosaic  cultus,  would  be  a  preparatory  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  process,  to  qualify  for  the  participation 
of  (Svine  things  through  the  medium  of  Christianity.  '  This 
was  the  stand-point  from  which  Philo,  in  his  work  J)e 
Migratione  AbrahaM,  combats  a  religious  idealism  which 
would  have  explained  away  the  whole  of  outward  Judaism  as 
superfluous.  But  in  this  epistle  we  can  find  no  trace  of  at- 
tributing such  a  continued  preparatory  utility  to  Judaism ; 
according  to  its  fundamental  ideas,  connexion  with  Christ  as 
the  true  high-priest  renders  superfluous  all  other  methods  of 
purification  and  sanotification.  If  the  author  of  this  epistle 
had  some  notion  that  these  outward  forms  of  Judaism,  whose 
design  was  only  preparative  and  typical,  would  linger  in 
existence  till  the  whole  terrestrial  economy  would  be  termi- 
nated by  the  second  advent  of  Christ  at  no  very  distant 
period,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  considered  these 
forms  as  of  essential  importance.  We  must  only  bear  in 
mind  in  what  light  the  author  viewed  the  relation  of  the 
present  to  the  future.  This  relation  was  the  same  in  his 
conceptions  as  in  Paul's.  To  Christians  the  future  is  by  faith 
already  become  a  present.  They  ascend  with  the  confidence 
of  figdth  into  the  holiest  of  holies  in  heaven,  which  Christ  has 
rendered  accessible  to  them  ;  x.  22.     They  already  belong  to 
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the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  are  become  the '  associat<js  of 
angels  ;  xii.  23.  They  have  already  been  made  partakers  of 
an  eternal  uncliangeable  kingdom  ;  xii.  28.  They  have  al- 
ready felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  as  they  no  more  belong  in  their  inward  lif^  to  this  trans- ' 
itory  world,  but  to  the  higher  fiitiire  world,  they  are  actually 
raised  above  the  whole  stand-point  of  Judaism.  When  in 
ix.  9,  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  Kaipog  cvcot/jvoJc  (equivalent  to 
aliop  ovtoq),  there  is  a  sacrificial  worship,  which  yet,  like  all 
such  outwaa'd  things,  cannot  bestow  *  the  right  constitution  of 
the  inner  life,  the  purification  from  guilt,  which  man  requires 
in  order  to  become  a  member  of  God's  kingdom,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  Christians  do  not  belong  to  the  wC^v  ovroc, 
but  to  the  aiMv  fAiWutv,  and  hence  all  this  is  nothing  to  them. 
When  the  author  speaks  of  outward  ordinances,'  ix.  10,  which 
were  "  imposed  until  the  time  of  reformation ;  '*  it  is  added, 
that  Christ '  is  He  from  whom  the  liopdwaiQ  emanates,  which 
frees  from  the  yoke  of  these  ordinances,  though  in  its  whole 
extent  it  will  first  take  effect  in  the  oiKovfiiimj  fitWovna.  In 
fact,  he  contrasts  with  the  Jews  who  serve  an  earthly  sanctuary 
(xiii.  10)  the  Christians  to  whom  the  altar  in  heaven  stands 
open,  while  it  is  closed  against  the  Jews  who  cleave  to  an 
earthly  sanctuary.  This  is  the  contrast  between  those  whose 
worship  still  adheres  to  the  veil  of  outward  sensible  forms, 
and  those  who  rise  at  once  to  heaven.  As  Jesus  suffered 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  so,  according  to  the  sym- 
bolical representations  employed  in  this  epistle,  must  those 
who  desire  to  belong  to  him  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
terrestrial  Jerusalem,  the  earthly  sanctuary,  as  from  this 
world  in  general;  xiii.  13.  We  here  find  the  same  principles 
as  in  Paul's  writings.  The  author  of  this  epistle  does  not, 
indeed,  argue  directly  against  the  maintenance  of  the  outward 
forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus,  nor  does  he  demand  their  aboli- 
tion ;  but  this  even  Paul  would  not  have  done  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  Christians  who  belonged  to  Judaism  by  national 
descent  and  education. 

^  Paul  would  have  said  that  all  this  could  not  contribute  to  their 
justifination. 

^  The  same  which  Paul  asserts  of  the  crapKtKk  rov  y6nov,  of  the  toeing 
in  subjection  to  the  (rroixfia  rod  RSayuov, 

'  As  the  contrast  in  ver.  11  shows. 
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It  may  appear  as  rather  un-Pauline  that  he  treats  only  of 
the  salyation  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  and  of  Christ's  relation  to  such.  We  may  indeed 
doubt,  whether  Paul,  if  he  had  been  writing  to  a  church  com- 
posed entirely  of  Jewish  Christians,  could  have  so  far 
restrained  himself  as  not  to.  have  dropped  some  expressions 
on  a  subject  which  so  deeply  interested  him  as  the  divine 
purpose  to  incorjjorate  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer  ;  and  whether  he 
would  not  have  felt  compelled  to  have  adverted,  at  least  in  an 
apologetic  manner,  to  his  peculiar  vocation  as  a  preacher  ot 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a 
writer  who  so  expressed  himself  respecting  the  conditions  of 
admission  into  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  on  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  the  work  of  Christ,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
this  epistle,  must  have  agreed  with  the  Pauline  doctrine 
in  thinking,  that  as  the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation  was 
independent  of  Judaism  and  determined  alone  by  faith  in 
Christ,  therefore  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  one  condition 
it  was  attainable  by  all  men.  We  also  find  that  he  selects  as 
a  type  of  Christ,  not  one  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  but 
Melchisedec — an  indication  of  Messianic  universalism.  If  we 
call  to  mind  that  he  considei's  the  Aaoc  as  representative  of 
the  theocratic  people  in  general,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  as 
representatives  of  the  human  family  in  general,  who  are  des- 
tined for  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  detect 
any  contradiction  between  himself  and  Paul. 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  Christ,  the  author  of  this 
epistle  appears  to  differ  from  Paul  in  not  bringing  forward 
the  resurrection  as  a  seal  of  the  redemption  effected  by  the 
Saviour  in  the  same  way  as  that  apostle.  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  that  the  same  conception  of  the  resurrection 
in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  system  lies  at  the 
basis  of  this  epistle.  There  is  the  same  connexion  between 
sin  and  death  presupposed,  as  when  it  is  said  in  ii.  14,  that 
Satan  had  the  power  over  death,  that  is,  that  death  was  not 
an  original  element  in  the  creation,  but  was  first  occasioned 
by  Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  which  is  the  work  of  Satan,  and 
being  thus  connected  with  sin,  belongs  to  Satan's  kingdom. 
Ic  tihe  same  sense  as  Paul  intends,  sin  is  also  considered  as 
the  sting  of  death ;  for  it  is  said  that  men  oppressed  by  a 
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consciousness  of  guilt  are  kept  in  continual  bondage  through 
the  fear  of  death, — tJuU  fear  of  death,  which  presents  itself 
in  connexion  with  the  divine  judgment  to  the  agonizing 
conscience  as  something  so  terrible,  and  which  blasts  the 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  life.  When  it  is  affirmed  that  Christ 
through  death  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  who  had 
power  oyer  death,  and  thereby  freed  men  from  the  bondage 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  fear  of  death, — ^it  is  presup- 
posed that,  by  the  power  of  his  holy  life,  he  left  the  grave 
victoriously  at  his  resurrection,  and  by  this  event  gave  a  pledge 
to  his  redeemed  of  a  life  of  eternal  happiness.  It  is  said  in 
V.  7,  that  Christ,  who,  as  he  had  assumed  human  nature 
with  all  its  weakness,  sin  excepted,  was  subjected  to  death, 
poured  forth  in  his  struggle  with  death  fervent  prayers  and 
tears  to  God  who  could  redeem  from  death,  and  on  account  of 
his  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
his  perfect  obedience,  was  heard,  that  is,  was  delivered  from 
death  by  means  of  l^s  resurrection.  The  God  of  salvation  is 
described  in  xiii.  20,  as  he  who  had  brought  fi*om  the  dead 
the  great  leader  and  ruler  of  the  church  of  God ;  and  m 
these  woi-d8  it  is  implied,  that  Christ  by  his  resurrection  be- 
came  the  leader  from  death  to  life  of  the  church  of  God 
formed  by  him  as  the  Redeemer,  and  laid  the  foimdation  for 
its  salvation;  and  therefore  God,  in  raising  him  from  the 
dead,  proved  himself  to  be  the  God  of  salvation.  . 

We  see,  then,  that  the  same  view  is  taken  in  this  epistle  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  of  the  connexion  of  the  resurrection  with 
the  work  of  redemption.  But  that  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
to  heaven  is  more  frequently  adverted  to  than  his  antecedent 
resurrection  in  this  epistle,  may  be  traced  to  the  prevailing 
form  of  its  representations,  in  which  Christ  is  compared  to 
the  high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament  economy;  for  as 
liigh-priest,  having  ascended  to  heaven  and  remaining  there^ 
he  fulfils  his  office  by  interceding  with  God  for  believers,  and 
bringing  them  into  perpetual  communion  with  God  and 
heaven.  A  contrast  is  pointed  out  between  Christ  and  the 
Jewish  high-priest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  could  enter 
into  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  which  was  only  a  symbcd 
of  that  in  heaven,  but  once  a  year,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
again,  as  he  himself  had  no  abiding  residence  in  the  most  holy 
place,  much  less  could  he  obtain  an  entrance  into  it  for  those 
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on  whose  account  he  held  the  priestly  office.  It  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  mode  of  representation,  t)  at 
there  was  less  occasion  for  mentioning  the  resurrection,  ai  d 
that  topic  was  brought  forward  more  prominently  to  whii  h 
the  resurrection  forms  an  introduction  and  transition. 

But  this  idea  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  is  only  a 
particular  form  of  representing  the  general  Christian  idea  ot 
Christ  as  the  Mediator,  by  whom  the  communion  of  the  human 
race  with  God,  broken  off  by  sin,  is  again  restored.  That  the 
writer  of  this  episCle  made  use  of  this  form,  was  principally 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  chiurches 
whom  he  addressed  j  but  in  part  probably  to  the  peculiarity 
of  his  own  religious  training.  This  form  is  indeed  borrowed 
firom  Judaism.  Yet  it  by  no  means  denotes  a  transient  re- 
lation in  the  historical  development  of  Christianity,  but  is 
connected  with  one  of  its  constant  relations  to  human  natuse  ;. 
a  relation  in  yirtue  of  which,  under  the  consciousDess  of  his 
earthly  limitations  and  his  sins,  man  feels  himself  in  need  of  a 
mediation  to  fill  up  the  infinite  chasm  that  separates  him  from 
a  holy  God.  Hence  in  all  religions,  and  in  various  stages  of 
civilization,  methods  have  been  invented  for  satisfying  this 
want ;  a  caste  of  priests,  or  saints  who  have  attained  perfec- 
tion by  an  imworldly  asceticism,  or  some  kind  of  mediators 
the  offspring  of  the  imagination,  and  a  multitude  of  sensible 
objects,  have  been  made  use  of;  as  points  of  connexion  for 
the  religious  sentiment  in  its  aspirations  after  God.  Christ  has 
for  ever  satisfied  this  undeniable  want  of  human  nature,  which 
no  human  being  who  stood  himself  in  need  of  redemption 
and  mediation  could  satisfy,  and  consequently  all  priesthood 
and  sacrificial  worship  are  henceforth  supeifiuous  and  aboHshed. 
The  redeemed  are  dependent  on  no  other  being  for  the  purpose 
of  mediating  their  relation  to  God.  Through  him  they  are 
brought  into  a  lasting  connexion  with  God  and  the  heavenly 
holy  of  holies ;  through  him,  as  the  overliving  high-priest, 
they  continually  draw  nigh  to  God  :  it  is  he  who  intercedes  for 
them  continually  with  God,  and  through  their  relation  to  him 
their  whole  hfe  is  consecrated  to  Grod  and  acceptable  to  him  ; 
vii.  25,  26.  Now  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  Paul 
teaches  (aceording  to  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  his 
views)  respecting  the  scheme  of  mediation  for  believers ;  re- 
i^)ecting  the  whole  Christian  life  as  a  thank-offering  for  the 
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blessings  of  redemption,  and  the  free  access  to  God  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
applies  to  Christianity  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  temple  and  the 
sacrifices  and  the  whole  ceremonial  worship,  we  are  authorized 
to  infer,  that  he  would  make  a  similar  application  of  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood. 

In  order  to  realize  this  idea  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race,  it  was  needful  that  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  divine 
nature  as    Logos,  effectuates  the  derivation  of  all  created 
existence  from  God  and  its  connexion  with  God — should  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  weaknesses,  sufferings,  tempta- 
tions, and  conflicts  of  those  for  whom  he  had  to  intercede  as 
high-priest,  from  his  own  experience,  that  he  might  understand 
the  exigencies  in  which  they  would  require  his  aid,  feel  genuine 
sympathy  with  their  infirmities,  and  infuse  true  confidence 
into  their  hearts.    At  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
considers  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  twofold  point  of  view, 
of  active  and  passive  satisfaction,  which  we  have  explained  in 
the  representation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.     Both  are  here 
combined  in  the  idea  of  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  presented  by 
Christ  as  high-priest,  which  effects  that  for  which  no  human 
ritual  was  adequate.     The  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  the  Sinless  One  to  the  sins  of  mankind  is  thus  illustrated, 
that  as  the  sins  of  the  people  were  symbolically  transferred  to 
the  victim,  (as  if  it  could  suffer  what  the  people  deserved,)  so 
Christ  in  his  sacrifice  had  taken  upon  himself  the  sins  of 
mankind ;  his  redeeming  sufferings  were  the  pledge  that  their 
guilt  would  be  no  more  charged  upon  them  ;  ix.  28.     As  to 
the  other  part  of  Christ's  work  noticed  by  Paul, — his  active 
obedience, — it  is  in  this  epistle  expressly  stated  that  Christ, 
according  to  the  divine  appointment,  having  proved  himself 
to  be  the  Holy  One  in  all  human  temptations,  and  under  the 
severest  death-struggle,  gained  thereby  the  dignity  of  high- 
priest  j  V.  7,  8.      The  sacrifice  of  Christ  obtains  its  due 
significance  only  in  this  moral  connexion,  not  as  an  opus 
operatum,  like  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  but  as  the  act  of  One 
who,  revealing  the  eternal  divine  essence  in  human  nature, 
and  exhibiting  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
a  holy  human  life,  verified  it  also  in  death,  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  life  which  had  been  the  revelation  of  the  eternal 
Spirit  of  God  in  a  sinless  holy  humanity.     The  significance 
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of  the  death  of  Christ  is  founded  on  his  having,  "by  an 
eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God."  Thus  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distinguishes,  as  we  find  in  Paul,  two 
eras  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  his  appearance  on  earth,  when  he 
entered  into  fellowship  with  mankind,  to  bear  the  load  of  sin 
and  to  free  them  from  it ;  and  his  life  as  the  Glorified  One, 
which  no  longer  stands  in  relation  to  sin,  but  in  which  he 
only  exhibits  what  he  obtained  by  his  perfect,  holy  life,  and 
what  those  have  to  expect  who  are  freed  by  him  from  sin,  and 
called  to  the  perfect  communion  of  his  blessed  life  :  ix.  28. 

By  what  Christ  has  in  this  manner  accomplished,  he  has 
now  once  for  all  made  objective  satisfiiction  for  mankind  to 
the  requirements  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  imiverse.  Mankind  defiled  by  sin  cannot  enter  into 
the  heavenly  sanctuary.'  They  must  first  be  purified  and 
consecrated  in  order  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  heaven. 
This  work,  accomplished  objectively  by  Christ,  is  now  carried 
on  in  its  consequences,  till  everything  is  conquered  which 
opposes  the  realization  of  the  holy  kingdom  of  God  among 
mankind,  till  that  higher  world,  first  apprehended  by  feith, 
becomes  an  actual  reality  to  the  sanctified  human  race. 

Faith  is  also  represented  in  this  epistle  as  the  instrument  of 
ftppropriating  this  objective  work  by  individuals,  and  of  accom- 
plishing in  them  this  subjective  purification ;  that  fiiith  by 
which  men  enter  mto  communion  with  Christ ;  iii.  6, 14.  It 
is  the  confidence  of  faith  which  enables  men  to  appropriate 
purification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  purges  the  heart  from 
the  consciousness  of  guilt ;  x.  22,  We  here  find  the  same 
thing  which  Paul  describes  as  justificJation  by  faith,  only 
with  an  illusion  to  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices, 
in  accordance  with  that  reference  to  the  Jewish  cultus  which 
pervades  this  epistle.  As  in  Paul's  writings,  it  is  here  insisted 
that  feith  must  prove  itself  genuine  by  perseverance ;  x.  36, 
iii.  14.  And  we  find  also  the  same  connexion  indicated  between 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love ;  x.  23,  24. 

In  Paul's  writings,  a  general  conception  of  faith  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  particular  Christian  application  of  the  idea,  as  a 

*  By  a  transference  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  the  writer  of 
this  epistle  (iz.  25)  speaks  of  a  purification  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  defiled  by  the  sins  of  mankind 
eould  they  have  entered  it  without  a  previous  purification. 
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general  fundamental  direction  of  the  disposition  without 
which  no  communion  with  the  divine,  no  religious  life  can 
exist ;  and  this  idea  is  expressed  in  this  epistle  in  a  still  more 
general  way  than  when  Paul  points  to  justifying  &ith  in  the 
case  of  Ahraham.  It  is  described  as  being  an  apprehension  of 
the  invisible  by  the  whole  direction  of  the  disposition,^a  sur- 
render of  the  spirit  to  something  invisible  by  an  act  of 
inward  self-determination,  by  which  man  raises  himself  above 
the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  and  enters  by  the 
direction  of  his  inward  life  into  a  higher  order  of  things 
revealing  themselves  to  him.  Faith,  according  to  Heb.  xi.  1, 
is  that  by  which  the  object  of  hope  already  becomes  present ; 
by  which  man  is  convinced  of  the  realify  of  what  he  cannot 
perceive  by  the  senses.'  While  in  the  constant  succession  in 
the  phenomenal  world  he  sees  only  the  visible  develop  itself 
from  the  visible,  and  one  phenomenon  from  another,  and  the 
understanding,  cleaving  to  earthly  phenomena,  would  explain 
and  define  everything  from  this  causal  connexion ; — &ith,  on 
the  contrary,  rises  to  an  act  of  creative  omnipotence  as  the 
original  ground  of  all  existence,  and  acknowledges  that  the 
universe  was  made  by  the  invisible  creative  word  of  Grod; 
xi.  3.  Even  here,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  remarked  above, 
there  is  involved  a  peculiar  Christian  application  of  the  gene- 
X^l  idea  of  faith,  oidy  what  Paul  distinguishes  as  justification 
through  faith,  is  here  represented  under  other  forms  on  account 
of  the  references  to  the  Jewish  cultus.  Moreover,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peculiarly  hortatory  character  of  this  epistle^ 
&ith  is  exhibited  in  its  aspect  of  perseverance  under  all  the 
sufferings  and  conflicts  of  earthly  life  ; — &ith  in  its  unflinching 
constancy  towards  the  futiure,  a  £uth  which  steadily  aims  at 
perfection,  and  by  which  those  who  exercise  it  are  matured 
for  that  final  aim  ;  (TeXtiwtriQ,)  By  this  fjEiith  a  man  follows 
after  Christ,  in  whom  a  perfect  pattern  is  exhibited,  and 
who  has  passed  through  all  temptations  and  conflicts,  with 
an  unwavering  constancy  of  &ith,  to  that  state  of  glory 
whither  all  believers  must  follow  him  by  the  same  path; 
xiL  2.  But  it  has  been  most  unjustly  attempted  to  find  a 
contrariety  between  the  idea  of  &ith  in  this  epistle  and 
in  PauFs  writings,  as  if  in  the  former  it  merely  implied  a 
reference  to  something  fixture,  a  conception  of  its  natiu^  which 

'As  Theodoret  says,  H^lKwa-iy  its  v^wrwra  rk  /iijSeiro^  ytytvriikiva. 
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would  best  suit  a  lifeless  Judaism.  It  is  eyident  from  the 
general  idea  of  Mth  as  we  have  explained  it,  and  from  the 
whole  train  of  thought  in  this  e{»stle,  that  by  means  of  fiuth 
a  yital  connexion  is  formed  between  the  Present  and  the 
Future.  By  means  of  &ith,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
epistle,  the  Future  becomes  in  some  measure  a  Present  to  the 
mind,  although  this  Present  has  a  necessary  bearing  to  a  mora 
perfect  development,  a  consummation  in  the  Future.  In 
connexion  with  &ith  is  given  the  experience  of  the  glory  of 
the  divine  word,  vi.  5  ;  by  &ith  Christians  enter  the  futiu'e 
world,  and  become  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
zii.  22.  By  fedth  they  partake  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  and  obtain  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  Future  ;  £aith 
penetrates  through  the  veil  which  conceals  from  human  eyes 
the  holy  of  holies  in  the  heavens,  and  already  enters  it ;  vi.  19. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  ideas  of  this  epistle 
and  the  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  must  here  have 
recourse  to  the  distinction  between  religious  realism  and 
religious  idealism ;  in  other  words,  that  stand-point  which 
considers  the  positive  and  historical  in  religion  only  as  a  sym- 
bolical  clothing  of  general  ideas,  and  as  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating and  training  the  mind  towards  the  contemplation  of 
ideas — and  that  stand-point  on  which  religion  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  as  an  object  merely  of  the  intellect,  but  as  an 
independent  power  in  the  life,  a  living  communion  with  God 
effected  by  means  of  certain  historical  facts,  as  the  highest 
end  of  a  created  being,  and  a  complete  satis&ction  of  his 
religious  wants. 

On  this  complete  difference  of  the  religious  stand-point, 
a  difference  is  founded  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  Judaism.  Philo  viewed  the  historical  and  the 
positive  in  Judaism  only  as  symbolical  veils  of  general  ideas, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  borrowed  from  a  very  different 
stand-point,  and  which  he  attributed  to  Judaism  by  an  arbi- 
trary disregard  of  historical  accuracy.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  conceives  of  Judaism,  according  to  its 
true  historical  destination  and  intention — to  prepare  the  way 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  through  Christ — to  prefigure 
the  divine  in  sensible  forms — which  would  subsequently 
actually  appear  among  mankind.      If  he  arbitrarily  explains 
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Bome  things  according  to  the  letter,  yet  a  higher  neceasity  lies 
at  the  basis  -  of  these  meanings,  the  reference  to  the  facts  of 
religion  from  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  religious  wants  of 
mankind  proceeded,  and  which  were  really  prepared  by 
Judaism.  The  predominant  idea  of  this  epistle,  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ,  has  a  significance  entirely  real,  founded 
en  fact,  and  relating  to  the  most  pressing  religious  wants  of 
mankind.  The  Logos  in  himself  is  not  the  high-priest ;  he  can 
only  lay  claim  to  this  character  in  consequence  of  his  having 
assumed  human  nature,  and  thus  accomplished,  in  the  manner 
described,  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Christ  as  glorified 
and  exalted  to  heaven,  has  actually  performed  that  for  the  reli- 
gious life  of  men  which  their  imperative  religious  wants  sought 
in  the  priesthood.  On  the  contrary,  Philo  calls  the  Logos  him- 
self the  high-priest,  as  the  divine  reason  revealed  in  creation, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Deity.  This  reason,  which 
reveals  the  highest  being,  the  ov,  and  communicates  worthy 
and  elevated  ideas  of  it,  is  hence  called  the  high-priest  of  God 
iu  the  creation.  As  the  ideal  ground  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  it  mediates  for  it  before  God,  for  in  idea  all  is  perfect, 
but  defective  in  actual  appearance.  The  Logos  is  hence  re- 
presented as  the  Kotr/jog  vorirug,  the  irapaKkriTOQf  the  iKfTrjg  for 
the  Kotr/jiog  alfrdrfTOQ,  This  idea  is  symbolically  represented  in 
Melchisedec,  and  the  Jewish  high-priest.*  Thus  we  see  here, 
on  the  one  hand,  abstract  general  ideas  which  can  have  no 
significance  for  the  religious  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pearances taken  from  the  facts  of  religious  experience.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  language  of  religion  is  arbitrarily  explained, 
according  to  a  speculation  which  was  the  production  of  a 
foreign  soil ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  sentiments 
foimded  in  the  disposition  which  it  was  designed  and  adapted 
to  express.  Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  a  passage,  in  which 
the  author  of  this  epistle  describes  the  power  of  the  Logos 
in  a  manner  resembling  Philo's,  but  which  furnishes  no  si^- 

*  See  Leg,  AUegor.  iii.  §  26,  where  MelchiBedec  is  spoken  of  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Logos,  Up^hs  ydp  itrrt  \Ayos,  nK^pov  tx"^^  "^^^  ttna  km 
ii^Kws  7r€pl  ainov  \oyi^6n€vos.  De  C/terubim,  §  6,  the  Logos  is  termed 
Upfbs  and  vpoipirrns  for  the  soul.  De  Sacrif.  Abd  et  Caini,  §  86, 
&  vetptuyits  ivl  rhy  Othv  Kcd  Ucin^s  ainou  ytyovilDS  \6yos.  The  high-priest 
in  his  robes  is  a  symbol  of  the  universe,  ivayKcuoy  yhp  ^y  rhy  Upt^iUvQw 
r^  rov  KdfffjLOv  irarol  icapakhAtTtp  xf^<^^^  rtKaordrtp  r^y  i^rrriv  vl^.  The 
universe  according  to  the  Platonic  idea.    De  VUa  Mos,  iii,  §  14. 
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-eient  evidenco  to  assume  that  he  had  the  language  of  Philo 
actually  in  his  thoughts.  It  is  the  description  (common  to 
both)  of  the  all-penetrating  and  cutting  sharpness  of  the  Logos. 
But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,^  we  have  presented  to  us  a 
matter  of  religious  experience,  the  living  power  of  divine  truth, 
penetrating,  judging,  and  punishing  the  soul,  the  power  which 
lays  open  aJl  secret  wickedness,  before  which  no  deception  can 
stand.  But  Philo  understands  by  the  term  the  power  of 
logical  discrimination,  especially  in  reference  to  the  divine 
reason,  that  efficiency  by  which  it  fixes  the  limits  of  the 
various  kinds  of  existence,  arranges  the  various  classes  of 
creatures,  and  forms  compound  bodies  from  the  simple 
elements. 


CHAPTER  III, 

THB  DOOTRIKE  07  JAMBS. 

Wb  proceed  from  Paul's  representation  of  Christian  truth 
to  that  of  James,  which  forms  a  more  marked  contrast  to  it 
than  any  other  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  James's  peculiar  point  of  view,  and  to  the 
difference  occasioned  by  it  in  the  development  of  the  doctrines 
of  justification  and  &,ith.  But  on  comparing  the  two  types 
of  doctrine  with  one  another,  we  shall  perceive  their  essential 
unity  resulting  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  both,  only  that 
the  views  of  the  latter  apostle  were  not  so  completely  disen- 
gaged from  the  garb  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  nor  wrought 
out  in  the  same  sharply  defined  form.     The  contrast  that 

^  Hebrews  It  12  ZSfv  yhp  6  \6y05  roO  dtov,  koX  iv^prfys,  KoiX  rofju^ 
repot  inr^p  xwray  fidx<upcuf  9i<rrofJLov,  koX  HuKvoifx^yos  &^i  fitpurfiov  ^vx^s 
re  Kcd  irvt^iMTOSy  apfiuy  tc  koI  fiutKuy,  Ka\  Kpirucos  ivQvfjAnrtap  nai  iwomv 
Kofiias.  Quia  Rev.  divinar.  Ilan-es,  §  26,  tva  rhv  &8ihaKTov  iwops  6€6p 
rifOfovra^  rcb  re  r&v  eufidruu  Koi  tcpayy^rtov  kJ^r^s  aiciaas  ripfiOffdcu  koX 
ifPrnrBcu  9oKo6<ras  <f>6<rut,  r^  rofi§i  r&u  avfATdmotu  avrov  \6y^f  ts  us  r^v 
i^vrdniy  oKoyjiBtls  iucfi^iy,  ttcup&p  ol9ivor€  Ai^ct  rhaltrdriThvdvra,  ^irciScbK 
8^  fUxpi  f&p  ir6fJL»v  Kod  K€yofi4votv  iifitpciv  8te|^X0i7,  v<i\.iy  &iro  roinntv,  r& 
kAy^  BtwpffTh.  €ls  A/iuO^Tovs  koL  kvcpiypdpovs  fioipas  &px^'*'<^  Ztcupuv  otrros 
4  TofAfis.    PhUon»  Opera,  torn.  ill.  p.  80,  ed.  Lips.  1828 
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here  exiBts  we  cannot  but  regard  rather  as  formal  than 
material. 

This  difference  is  closely  connected  with  the  difference  in 
the  formation  of  the  religions  character  of  the  two  apostles^ 
and  with  the  difference  in  their  respective  spheres  of  laboiir. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  James  in  his 
peculiar  position  had  not,  like  Paul,  to  yindicate  an  inde- 
pendent and  imshackled  ministration  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Gentiles  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  Jewish  legal- 
righteousness ;  but  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  press  the 
practical  consequences  and  requirements  of  the  Christian 
&ith  on  those  in  whom  that  faith  had  been  blended  with  the 
errors  of  carnal  Judaism,  and  to  tear  away  the  supports  oC 
their  &lse  confidence.  While  Paul  was  obliged  to  point  out 
to  those  who  placed  their  dependence  on  i,be  justifying  power 
of  the  works  of  the  law,  the  Utility  of  such  works  in  reference 
to  justification,  and  to  demonstrate  that  justification  and 
sanctification  could  proceed  only  fix)m  the  faith  of  the 
gospel, — James,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  to  those  who  imagined  that  they  could  be  justified 
before  God  by  a  faith  in  the  Jewish  sense  as  we  have  before 
explained  it,  that  such  a  faith  with  which  their  practioe  was 
%t  total  variance,  was  an  absolutely  worthless  thing.  ^ 

'  It  seryes  to  confirm  what  we  have  asserted  above — that  the  aigumen- 
tation  in  the  Epistle  of  James  is  by  no  means  directed  against  Paal — 
that  the  example  of  Rahab  adduced  in  it,  cannot  be  supposed  to  relate 
to  any  use  which  Paul  could  have  made  of  it;  for  the  manner  fiiwhi<^ 
the  doctrine  of  Faith  is  unfolded  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  i» 
the  Hebrews,  could  certainly  give  no  occasion  to  such  a  line  of  argih 
ment,  since  in  that  section,  believing  confidence  is  described  precisely  M 
a  principle  which  impels  to  action,  and  the  faith  of  Kahab  is  marked  at 
being  of  a  kind  that  induced  her  to  receive  the  q[»ies.  The  veiy  point 
is  here  made  prominent  on  which  James  lays  so  much  stress,  had  heauss 
we  infer  that  it  cannot  form  an  antithesis  to  his  own  views.  Nor  coald 
Paul,  in  his  oral  instructions,  have  made  use  of  the  example  of  Bahab ; 
for  in  those  passages  of  the  book  of  Joshua  there  was  nothing  he  could 
make  use  of  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  fiUth 
Nothing  is  to  be  found  there  respecting  a  wUrris  nor  of  a  9ucmovo^ 
before  God,  and  with  those  points  alone  St  Paul  was  eoncemed,  andftr 
their  confirmation  he  quoted  Gen.  xv.  and  Habakkuk  iL;  this  ezamplt 
of.  Kahab,  which  can  only  be  explained  from  the  reference  to  Paul's 
doctrine,  testifies  against  the' supposed  discrepancy  in  the  views  of  tli# 
two  Apostles.  The  citation  of  such  an  example  can  be  explained  aai 
justified  only  from  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  tiJLen. 
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The  apostle  affirms^  that  as  a  sympathy  that  shows  itself  in 
mere  words  to  the  afilicted  is  worth  nothing,  so  a  &ith  with- 
out works  is  entirely  vain.  Accordingly,  he  compares  a 
faith  that  does  not  manifest  itself  by  works,  to  a  pretended 
love  that  is  not  verified  by  corresponding  acts,  to  a  sympathy 
that  evaporates  in  mere  words.  From  this  comparison,  it  is 
evident  that  as  what  he  here  describes  as  a  pretended  love  is 
in  his  judgment  undeserving  of  the  name  of  love,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  pretended  faith.  But  as  by  arguing  agahist 
the  value  of  a  love  that  only  shows  itself  in  words,  he  did  not 
intend  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  love  itself  just  as  little 
could  he  design  to  cast  a  slight  on  the  worth  of  faith  by  what 
he  says  against  the  value  of  a  faith  that  exhibits  itself  only  in 
outward  profession.  He  considers  such  a  faith  which  is 
unaccompanied  by  works,  as  dead;  it  is  a  faith  which  is 
destitute  of  that  divine  life  which  spontaneously  produces 
good  works.  In  reference  to  this  necessary  intimate  con- 
nexion between  &ith  and  works,  James  says,  addressing  a 
man  who  depends  on  this  inoperative  faith  (ii.  18),  "  Show 
me  how  thy  faith  can  exist  without  works,  and  I  will  pr^e 
to  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  "  As  the  body  without  the 
soul  is  dead,  so"  (he  says,  ii.  26)  ''faith  without  works 
Is  dead."  The  comparison  is  here  a  general  one,  without 
descending  to  particulars.  It  is  evident,  that  James  could 
not  mean  to  say  that  works  (the  outward  act)  bear  the 
same  relation  to  Mth  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  but  only 
(which,  agrees  with  the  whole  train  of  his  thinking)  that  the 
absence  of  works  is  a  proof  that  the  faith  is  destitute  of  what 
corresponds  to  the  soul  as  the  animatmg  principle  of  the 
body.     Works,  therefore,  are  signs  of  the  vitality  of  faith. 

We  shall  be  assisted  in  forming  correct  ideas  of  his  doc- 
trine respecting  faith,  if  we  examine  the  examples  which  he 
adduces  of  genuine  and  spurious  ^th;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits  in  a  God,  which  only  fills  them  with 
terror,  and,  on  the  other,  the  faith  of  Abiuham.  He  here 
applies  the  same  term  mane  to  two  distinct  affections 
of  the  soul.  In  the  first  case,  where  the  reference  is  to 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits,  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  an 
Almighty  Supreme  Being  shows  itself  as  something  unavoid- 
able, as  an  overpowering  force,  but  it  is  only  a  passive  state 
(a  wdOoi),  with  which  the  spontaneity,  the  free  receptivity  and 
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Belf-actiyity  of  the  miud  by  no  means  corresponds,  the 
internal  constitution  of  a  rational  being  is  opposed  to  it. 
feeling  of  dependence  on  God  is  something  which  man  c; 
get  rid  of,  however  much  he  may  desire  it.  In  the  & 
case,  faith  is  not  merely  something  passive,  existing  ind 
dently  of  the  self-determination  of  man,  but  a  volu 
recognition  of  this  dependence  takes  place  by  an  act  c 
will,  and  thereby  becomes  a  regulating  principle  o: 
whole  life.  Hence,  in  the  former  instance,  works  as  ^ 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  life  must  stand  in  contradicti 
what  from  this  stand-point  is  called  &.ith ;  in  the  1 
the  inward  tendency  of  the  life  proceeding  from  faith  i 
sarily  manifests  itself  by  works.  That  work  of  Abr 
which  the  apostle  adduces,  was  indeed  no  other  ths 
expression  of  that  imconditional  and  trustful  surrender  i 
Divine  will,  which  is  likewise  by  Paul  considered  as  a 
of  Abraham's  genuine  and  divinely  approved  hKau 
But  Paul  adduces  this  example  with  a  special  reference 
internal  importance  in  opposition  to  a  vain  nghteoi 
of* works;  James  makes  use  of  it  in  its  outward  manifest 
against  an  optu  operatum  of  faith ;  and  in  this  point  of 
he  could  say  that  by  his  f'pya  Abraham  proved  that  he 
^Uatog ;  feith  cooperated  with  his  works ;  by  work 
Tr/orec  proved  itself  to  be  reXr/o.  When  the  Holy  Scrij 
tell  us  that  Abraham's  Mth  was  imputed  to  him  by  Gk 
righteousness,  this  can  only  be  understood  of  a  faith  ^ 
was  accompanied  with  good  works  as  marks  of  its  gee 
ness.  Certainly  James,  who  believed  in  the  divine  < 
science,  could  not  suppose  that  the  outward  act  was  req 
to  make  Abraham's  disposition  manifest  to  God;  bi 
meant  to  say  that  Abraham's  hith.  could  not  have  ju£ 
him  before  God,  if  it  had  not  been  such  as  would  ma 
its  inward  quality  by  such  works.  But  Paul  would  not 
applied  the  same  term  vicrnc  to  two  religious  stand-j 
that  differed  so  widely  from  one  another ;  he  would  h 
have  designated  by  this  name  what  James  asserts  oi 
spirits ;  he  would  not  have  distinguished  between  a 
informis  and  a  Jidea  formatay  but  only  have  designat 
this  term  the  "  faith  that  worketh  by  love."  And  alt! 
in  combating  the  en*oneous  tendency  he  would  have  a 
with  James,  yet  his  method  of  combating  it  would  have 
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quite  different.  He  would  have  pointed  out^  as  he  has  done 
in  several  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  neces- 
sary, intimate  connexion  between  &ith  and  a  moral  trans- 
formation ;  he  would  have  shown  those  persons  who  professed 
to  believe,  that  whiLt  really  deserved  the  name  of  7rcVrc(,  was 
entirely  wanting  to  them.  But  the  elements  of  such  a 
demonstration  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  where 
he  speaks  of  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation  proceeding  from 
faith ;  i.  18.  Yet  it  is  not  his  manner  to  develop  what  is 
contained  in  the  idea  so  systematically  as  Paul  is  wont  to  do, 
who  exhibits  to  us,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  speculative 
and  the  practical,  as  they  interpenetrate  each  other.  James 
is  throughout  practical  rather  than  speculative.  He  contents 
himself  with  stating  experimental  appearances,  while  Paul 
would  profoundly  investigate  their  causes.  To  Paul  the 
central  fact  on  which  everything  turns  is  the  relation  of  man 
to  Grod,  and  the  great  revolution  that  must  be  effected- 
in  that  relation  in  order  that  man,  by  nature  estranged  &om 
Grod,  may  become  an  object  of  his  good  pleasure.  Only 
to  the  sight  of  that  God  who  beholds  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  spirit,  and  to  whom  the  invisible  world  lies  unveiled,  is 
the  whole  new  direction  of  the  life  apparent  in  that  internal 
act  of  &ith  which  lays  hold  of  redemption^  and  from  which 
everything  must  be  developedi  that  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Cluristian  Hfe.  In  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  beholds 
the  invisible,  man  is  justified  when  he  believes ;  he  is  justified 
by  his  faith.  But  James,  who  contemplates  the  outward 
manifestation  of  things  as  they  are  developed  in  time,  takes 
into  account  the  cooperation  of  faith  and  works  for  the  justi- 
fication of  man  ;  for  like  Paul  he  recognises  only  that  feith 
which  works  by  love  and  thus  originates  the  new  creation  in 
man,  as  justifying  faith,  and  requires  that  it  should  express 
itself  in  works  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  whatever  else 
may  be  called  faith.  Had  James  intended  to  say  that  works 
must  be  visible  in  order  that  man  may  appear  just  before 
God,  this  would  have  been  a  material  contradiction  between 
himfself  and  Paul.  But  as  surely  as  James  acknowledged  God 
as  the  omniscient  who  penetrates  into  all  that  is  hidden  from 
mortal  vision,  must  he  have  known  that  true  faith  and 
tbs  right  state  of  heart  which  it  involved  must  be  manifest  to 
God,  before  it  could  be  discernible  to  man  by  its  outward 
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signs.     But  one  thing  is  certain ; — ^the  point  of  view  taken  '  i 
by  these  two  Apostles,  the  direction  of  their  contemplations, 
is  not  exactly  the  same.     There  is  this  great  difference- 
in  their  respective  stand-points;    Paul  fixes  his  attention' 
principally  on  the  objectively  Divine,  iihe  ground  of  God's", 
election,  on  which  the  confidence  of  man  must  rest  :  James  ^ 
concerns  himself  with  the  subjectively  human,  with  what|  1 
man  must  do  on  his  part,  assuming  those  arrangements  and 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being  which  must  form  the 
basis  of  everytliing. 

A  contradiction  may  indeed  seem  to  exist  between  the 
two,  when  the  one,  as  the  mark  of  the  stand-point  of  legal 
righteousness  adopts  the  phrase,  '^  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt 
live!**  while  the  other,  fix>m  his  own  peculiar  stand-point, 
says,  "  A  doer  of  the  work — ^this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed,*'*  and  we  readily  grant  that  Paid  would  not  have  «o  ^ 
expressed  himself  But  this  contradiction  vanishes  if  we 
take  care  to  notice  the  different  connexions  in  which  these 
words  are  used.  Paul  speaks  of  the  vofiog  as  the  summary  of 
individual  imperative  prescriptions,  and  of  man  on  the  legal 
stand-point,  antecedent  to  Christianity.  James  is  speak- 
ing of  the  new  law  of  life  revealed  by  the  Messiah,  which  he 
designates  the  vo/ioc  riXeiog  in  reference  to  its  forming  the 
consummation  of  Judaism,  just  as  Christ  in  his  sermon  <m.  | 
the  mount  represents  the  gospel  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  y 
Viewing  it  in  this  connexion,  he  also  calls  it  the  "law of 
liberty,"  i.  25  ;  doubtless  from  the  fiwjt,  that  those  who  truly 
receive  it,  render  a  free,  loving  obedience,  issuing  from  an 
inward  vital  principle.  He  considers  this  law  as  equivalent  to 
the  Xoyoc,  the  published  doctrine  of  Christ.  By  this  doctrine 
the  law  becomes  a  law  of  fr^dom,  and  a  perfect  law,  inas- 
much as  in  the  words  of  Christ  the  law  first  finds  its  full 
significance,  and  &om  faith  in  Christ  the  free  obedience 
of  love  is  first  rendered  to  it.  Thus  the  Christian  stand- 
point where  the  law  becomes  glorified  appears  as  that  of 
freedom  and  perfection,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  stand- 
point of  slavery  and  imperfection.  Since,  then,  James  thus 
agrees  with  Paul,  although  he  would  not  have  made  such 

^  Paul,  from  the  legal  as  opposed  to  the  evangelical  stand-point, 
says,  6  voi-fiaras  avrh  ^iia-tTat  iv  avrois.    James,  from  bis  own  position    / 
says,  t  teoitir^i.  (pyov  oZtos  fAOxdpios  iv  rp  rroiiitru  a^ov  Harau 
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$i  contrast  as  the  latter  Apostle,  between  the  gospel  and  the 
hkw,  we  are  not  justified  in  tracing  modes  of  expression 
in  James  that  resemble  the  Pauline,  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Paul,  but  we  must  rather  refer  what  both  have  in  common, 
to  the  Divine  original  fountain  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,  in 
whose  words  we  can  point  out  the  connecting  Hnk.  In  refer- 
ence therefore  to  the  law,  as  the  law  of  Christ,  James  says 
what  Paul  himself  must  have  granted, — ^that  mere  knowledge 
can  profit  nothing — that  it  is  all-important  that  this  doctrine 
should  not  be  made  an  object  of  mere  indolent  contemplation, 
but  should  evince  its  power  as  a  law  regulating  the  life— that 
whoever  exemplifies  this  doctrine  in  his  life,  will  be  blessed  in 
his  deed' — ^that  only  he  who  regulates  his  life  by  Christianity 
can  experience  in  life  its  blessed  effects ;  he  alone  will  feel 
truly  blessed  in  the  influence  proceeding  firom  Christianity. 

In  relation  to  moral  requirements,  James  differed  widely 
from  the  abettors  of  a  Jewish  legal  righteousness,  who  laid 
more  stress  on  a  multiplicity  of  individual  good  works  than 
on  the  regulation  of  the  life  by  one  governing  principle  ;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  chai*acteristics  of  this  Epistle,  and  closely 
connected  with  his  argument  on  faith,  that  he  traces  back 
belief  knowledge,  and  action,  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  life 
proceeding  from  a  Divine  disposition,  and  opposes  the  isola- 
tion of  all  those  things  which  can  only  maintain  their  true 
significance  when  comprehended  in  that  imity. 

Thus  he  says,  Whosoever  imagines  that  the  worship  of  God 
consists  in  certain  single  acts,  deceives  himself;  it  consists 
in  the  whole  direction  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  in  pre- 
serving oneself  from  contact  with  all  ungodliness.  He  com- 
bats the  superficial  moral  judgment,  according  to  which  a 
man  beUeves  that  he  may  be  excused  for  transgressing  certain 
commands,  if  he  only  avoids  certain  sin&  The  law  is  a  unity, 
and  whoever  violates  it  in  only  one  point,  is  guilty  of  violating 
the  whole.  According  to  James,  the  fulfilling  of  .the  whole 
law  consists  in  love;  ii.  S.     Hence  he  particularly  speaks 

^  4y,  in  James  i.  25,  oaght  by  no  means  to  be  translated  through. 
The  loTot  implies,  that  James  considered  the  blessedness  not  merely  as 
something  proceeding  from  the  deed  as  an  outward  result,  but  as  some- 
thing involved  in  the  deed,  a  feeling  that  necessarily  accompanied  it ; 
we  are  led  to  think  of  the  beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  See 
Schneckenburgh's  excellent  remarks  on  this  passage. 
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against  tho&3  who  were  accustomed  to  consider  an  offence  in 
words  as  a  mere  trifle,  or  who  believed  that  they  could  exercise 
genuine  devotion  towards  God  while  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
passing  uncharitable  judgments  on  their  fellow-men.  This  is 
a  contradiction ;  good  and  evil  cannot  proceed  from  the  same 
fountain;  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  language  should  be 
the  organ  of  a  disposition  that  regulates  the  whole  life  both  in 
word  and  deed.  And  in  reference  to  the  theoretical  part  of 
religion,  he  says  that  true  wisdom  and  true  knowledge  must 
show  themselves  in  the  general  course  of  the  hfe.  He  con- 
siders the  whole  Christian  life  as  a  work.  That  perseverance 
which  consists  in  maintaining  the  faith  under  trials  must  have 
its  perfect  work,  that  is,  must  consist  not  merely  in  single 
good  acts,  but  embrace  the  whole  of  life ;  i.  4.  Of  practical 
Christianity,  he  says,  that  the  iroci/r^&  epyov  is  blessed  in  his 

Although  Christianity  presented  itself  to  this  apostle  as  the 
consummation  of  the  law,  yet  he  by  no  means  adopted  the 
Ebionitish  notion,  that  Christ  had  only  perfected  the  Mosaic 
law  by  the  addition  of  certain  moral  prescriptions,  such  as  are 
given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  the  Supreme  lawgiver  and  teacher ;  but  he 
acknowledged  as  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Christianity,  the 
impartation  of  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  which  by  its  in- 
ternal operation  produced  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  He  beheld 
in  the  Messiah  the  author  of  a  new  moral  creation  through 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  he  communicated ;  he  de- 
scribes the  word  of  truth  as  the  instrument  of  regeneration, 
giving  birth  to  a  new  creation ;  i.  18.     The  word  (he  affirms) 
must  penetrate  the  very  depths  of  human  nature,  and  by  an  in- 
ternal transforming  power  effect  its  dehverance  &6m  sin ;  L  21. 
But  he  was  very  &r  fi:om  believing  that  the  Christian  could 
altogether  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  liberty, 
which  seeks  for  a  free  obedience  proceeding  from  love,  and  ' 
could  thus  be  justified  by  his  own  course  of  Hfe.     He  declares 
(including  himself)  that  "  in  many  things  we  all  offend ; " 
fii.  2.     Every  man,  he  says,  must  be  penetrated  by  the  con- 
viction, how  much  he  stands  in  need  of  the  divine  mercy  that 
he  may  be  able  to  stand  before  the  divine  tribunal ;  and  ou^t 
to  be  impelled  by  this  consideration  to  exercise  mercy  towsurds 
others;  ii  13. 
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ter  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
ences  between  the  two  apostles,  in  the  dogmatic  and 
eJ  mode  of  their  instructions ;  but  still  it  may  be  shown, 
though  the  Christian  spirit  appears  more  fully  developed 
more  perfectly  fonpaed  in  one  scheme  of  doctrine  than  in 
ther,  yet  the  same  spirit  pervades  both.  Paul,  though  he 
dered  good  works  as  the  necessary  marks  of  the  ne^ 
nial  creation,  and  the  necessary  fruits  of  an  actual  internal 
eousness,  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  himself 
ly  in  this  manner,  that  a  man  is  justified  not  by  faith 
),  but  also  by  his  works, — ^that  &lth  and  works  must  co- 
ite  for  his  justification.  He  would  not  only  have  avoided 
ig  this  in  reference  to  the  l^al  works  preceding  the 
formation  of  the  Ufe  by  feith,  (in  which  James  agrees  with 
)  but  also  in  reference  to  the  works  produced  by  &ith ; 
ie  always  considered  the  witmc  alone  sa  that  by  which  a 
becomes  just  before  Grod,  and  the  source  from  which  all 
■  good  develops  itself  by  an  internal  necessity ;  and  the 
)f  believers  proceeding  from  feith  is  always  alloyed  by 
rture  of  the  adp^,  for  which  reason  a  justifying  power 
ot  be  attributed  even  to  those  works  which  are  the  fruits 
ith.  But  since  James,  as  we  have  remarked,  acknow- 
»  the  continual  defects  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  need 
rgiveness  of  sin  even  on  the  stand-point  of  the  gospel — 
)  he  presupposes  that  the  Christian  can  only  obtain  that 
y  from  God  which  he  constantly  needs,  as  long-  as  he 
B  mercy  to  others  —  all  material  difference  vanishes, 
approaches  nearer  to  James  on  another  side,  where  he  is 
dogmatically  exact,  and  is  not  led  to  employ  the  strong 
rasts  which  are  frequent  in  the  controversial  parts  of  his 
ngs,  for  even  according  to  his  own  views,  works  neces- 
Y  belong  to  the  Christian  life  as  an  expression  of  faith  and 
e  ^ticaLoavvn  obtained  bv  it.  and  feith  must  be  verified  bv 
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will  gradualij  moke  itself  known  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  faith  has  penetrated  the  life.  Although  in  redemption, 
justification,  and  the  impartation  of  a  new  divine  life,  by  which 
man  is  first  rendered  capable  of  accomplishing  good  works,  all 
is  an  act  of  grace,  yet,  according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  there  is 
also  a  rewardable  righteousness,  and  the  bestowment  of  a 
reward,  in  proportion  as  men  show  themselves  active  when 
the  new  creation  has  been  efiected,  according  as  they  make  use 
of  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them.  And  if  such  expressions, 
though  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Pauline  doctrine,  were 
taken  by  themselves,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  contradic- 
tory to  it,  like  those  of  James,  to  which  they  have  an  afi&nity. 

Moreover,  as  James  was  altogether  a  Jew,  but  a  Jew  whose 
views  were  rendered  complete  by  feith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
it  was  his  aim  to  lead  his  countrymen  by  the  same  way  which 
he  had  taken  himself,  from  Judaism  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  though  without  departing  from  the  national  theo- 
cratic forms ;  hence  he  did  not,  like  Paul,  who  laboured  among 
the  Gentiles  that  stood  in  no  national  relation  to  the  law, 
represent  Christ  as  the  abolisher  of  the  law,  but  as  its  ful- 
filler ;  and  this  view  was  countenanced  by  Christ's  own  lan- 
guage in  Matt.  v.  17.*  The  law  hence  became  to  him  changed 
in  its  spirit ;  from  being  imperfect,  it  became  perfect ;  from 
being  a  law  of  bondage,  it  became  a  law  of  liberty.  '  But  he 
received  the  new  spirit  under  the  old  forms,  similarly  to  many 
Catholics  who  have  attained  to  ft^e  evangelical  convictions, 
and  yet  have  not  been  able  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
old  ecclesiastical  forms  ;  or  like  Luther,  when  he  had  already 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  justification  by  &ith,  but  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  it  in  opposition  to 
the  prevalent  doctrines  of  the  church.  And  thus  James, 
though  he  acknowledged  that  the  Gentiles  by  faith  in  Jehovah 
and  the  Messiah  were  entitled  to  the  same  theocratic  pri- 
vileges as  the  Jews  who  observed  the  law, 'did  not  enforce  on 
the  believing  Jews  the  non-observance  of  the  law.  Acts  xv.  21. 
And  what  he  says  to  Paul  in  Acts  xxi.  21,^  implies  that  he 
would  have  thought  it  wrong  to  have  led  the  Jews  who  were 
scattered  among  the  heathen  to  forsake  the  observance  of  the 

^   Vide  Keander's  Life  of  Jesns,  (p.  94,  Standard  Library  Edition.) 
'  The  believing  Jews  needed  no  new  precepts ;  they  knew  what  they 
frere  bound  to  observe  as  Jews.    See  voL  i  p.  118. 
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law.  Now  Paul  was  so  far  averse  &om  this,  that  he  allowed 
the  Jews  to  remain  Jews,  as  he  allowed  the  Gentiles  to  retain 
everything  in  their  national  character  and  habits  which  did 
not  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  gospel :  he  himself  did  not 
repudiate  his  Jewish  character  and  education,  but  celebrated 
the  Jewish  feasts  with  the  Jews,  when  there  was  opportunity. 
But  since  he  considered  the  religious  obligation  of  the  law  in 
every  respect  as  abolished,  he  must  naturally  have  been  less 
scrupulous  in  its  outward  observance,  and  must  rather  have 
felt  himself  bound  to  depart  from  it  when  required  to  do  so  by 
higher  considerations,  as  soon  as  the  observance  of  the  law 
was  in  any  way  incompatible  with  the  duties  and  claims  of  his 
vocation,  as  for  example^  when  it  obstructed  his  free  inter- 
course with  the  heathen.  Among  the  Gentiles  he  lived  as  one 
by  birth  a  Gentile ;  Banlabas  and  Peter  did  the  same ; 
GiaJ.  ii.  14.'  James  would  not  have  so  easily  agreed  to  this, 
nor  indeed  was  such  expansion  of  sentiment  required  for  his 
peculiar  sphere  of  labour,  since  his  adherence  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  rather  promoted  his  success  among  his  country- 
men, to  whom  his  ministry  was  confined. 

With  the  difference  in  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  two 
apostles,  their  manner  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  veracity  is 
also  connected.  James  repeats  the  command  of  Christ  to  the 
letter,  as  it  was  originally  given,  yet  showing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  correctly  understood  its  sense  and  spirit.  Among 
Christians,  no  oath  ought  to  be  required  for  a  confirmation  of 
what  they  asserted,  their  love  of  truth  and  mutual  confidence 
ought  to  be  so  great,  that  their  Yea  and  Nay  should  be  a 
sufl&cient  pledge.  It  was  their  duty  to  guard  from  the  first 
against  the  giult  of  felsehood  or  perjury  ;  James  v.  12.  Paul 
does  not  mention  Christ's  command  in  this  verbal  form,  but 
only  enjoins,  in  reference  to  the  disposition,  that  Christians 
should  speak  truth  to  one  another,  as  being  members  one 
of  another  ;  and  because  language  was  intended  for  the  very 
purpose  of  maintaining  and  exhibiting  the  spiritual  oommu- 

^  Perhaps  the  partisaiiB  of  James,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  12,  went 
down  to  Antioch  for  the  purpose  of  examining  whether  the  Jews  who 
lived  among  the  Gentiles,  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  into  violations 
of  the  law,  which  they  were  not  justified  in  doing  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  apostolic  convention ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  they 
were  acting  by  ^he  command,  or  even  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  James. 
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nion,  in  which,  as  memhers  of  the  same  body,  they  must 
stand  to  one  another.  From  this  it  was  easy  to  deduce  the 
obligation -which  they  were  under  on  this  point  towards  society 
at  large,  since  all  men  as  rational  beings,  created  for  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  might  be  considered 
members  one  of  another,  and  language  was  in  like  manner 
designed  for  the  maintenance  and  exhibition  of  this  more 
general  relation ;  Ephes.  iv.  2<5.  And  he  had  confessedly  no 
scruple,  when  sufficient  confidence  was  not  felt  towards  him 
by  all  the  persons  concerned,  and  where  it  was  of  special 
importance  to  obtain  imdoubting  confidence  in  his  assertions, 
to  make  use  of  a  form  of  asseveration  which  would  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  an  oath. 

As  the  ethical  element  predominates  in  the  Epistle  of 
James,  so  an  anxiety  for  the  excluJaion  of  every  appearance  of 
charging  the  causation  of  sin  upon  Qod  is  very  conspicuoois, 
and  an  emphatic  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
whose  self-determination  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  the 
operations  of  divine  grace.  Let  no  one  excuse  himself  (is  the 
apostle's  doctrine)  for  yielding  to  evil,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  withstand  its  enticements, — that  a  higher  power,  a 
fia.tality,  a  divine  predestination  hurried  him  into  sin.  Far 
be  it  from  Grod  to  tempt  any  man'  to  evil  As  no  evil 
can  affect  Him,  the  holy  and  blessed  One,  so  he  tempts 
no  one  to  evil ;  but  it  is  the  indwelling  sinful  desire  of  every 
man  by  which  he  is  seduced  to  evil.  This  also  makes  an 
opening  for  the  temptations  of  Satan,  yet  even  by  his  power 
no  one  can  be  forced  to  sin  against  his  will ;  iv.  7.  Thus  the 
groimd  is  taken  away  from  every  man  for  throwing  off  the 
blame  of  his  sins  by  pleading  the  temptations  proceeding 
either  from  Grod  or  Satan ;  since  to  the  believer  the  ability  is 
given,  by  his  own  higher  moral  nature  (the  image  of  God  in 
his  soul),  and  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  withstand 
his  sinful  desires  and  the  temptations  of  Satan ;  it  must  be 
his  own  guilt  if  he  yield  and  aUow  himself  to  be  carried  away 
to  the  conmiission  of  sin.  He  has  only  to  subordinate  his 
own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  communion  with  God 
to  withstand  the  evil  spirit,  who  will  then  flee  from  him ;  all 
temptation  to  evil  will  fail  before  a  will  that  is  in  real  earnest 
and  devoted  to  God.  Only  let  a  man  surrender  himself 
to  God  by  a  steady  determination  of  his  will,  and  God*8 
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aid  will  not  be  wanting ;  i.  13 — 16  ;  iv.  7,  8.  James,  like 
Paul,  presupposes  two  principles  of  action  in  the  believer 
'  — the  image  of  Grod  restored  through  Christ,  and  the  sinful 
desire  which  still  cleaves  to  the  soul,  and  renders  it  accessible 
to  temptations  from  without.  When  he  says  that  the  desire 
bringeth  forth  sin,  (i.  15,)  it  is  not  meant,  that  the  desire  itself 
is  something  purely  natural,  or  morally  indififerent,  but  it  is 
rather  presupposed  that  the  element  in  human  nature,  ac- 
cording to  its  actual  condition,  which,  when  a  man  does  not 
with»tand,  but  surrenders  himself  to  it,  gives  birth  to  the 
sinful  act,  is  in  itself  something  sinfuL  But  James  limits 
himself  for  the  most  part,  to  the  outward  manifestations 
of  the  moral  life ;  he  does  not,  like  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  go  to  the  root  of  the  opposition  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  depths  of  the  hum^  heart ;  yet  he  forms, 
even  on  this  side,  an  important  link  in  the  complete  develop- 
ment  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  respecting  the  free  determination  of  the  will  in  rela^ 
tion  to  a  divine  causation  in  evil  and  good,  furnishes  us  with 
an  important  supplement  to  PauFs  doctrinal  method,  where, 
(as  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of  election,  predestination,  and 
the  unconditionality  of  the  divine  decrees,)  owing  to  his  pecu- 
liar character,  and  his  practical  or  argumentative  object,  only 
one  side  of  Christian  truth  is  brought  forward,  and  other  aspects 
of  it  are  put  in  the  background.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  form  a 
doctrinal  system  frx)m  such  single  passages,  not  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  analogy  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
doctrine,  errors  must  arise,  which  we  shall  learn  to  avoid,  by 
comparing  the  degrees  of  development  and  peculiar  schemes 
of  doctrine  belonging  to  the  several  aposdes  which  serve 
mutually  to  complete  one  another.^ 

*  In  reference  to  all  the  topics  diacuseed  in  this  chapter,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  an  essay  by  Dr.  Charles  From- 
mann,  now  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the 
Studien  una  Kritiken,  1830,  part  1.  It  will  be  clear  to  the  attentive 
reader,  that  in  the  representation  given  above,  I  have  viewed  the  wib- 
ject,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  contracted  dogmatism  which  would 
adjust  all  contradictions,  but  from  that  stand-point  which  unpre- 
judiced historical  inyestigation  and  genetic  development  enable  me 
to  occupy.  But  I  cannot  hope  to  secure  myself  against  the  suspicions  of 
the  prejudiced,  who,  of  all  persons,  deem  themselves  the  most  free  from 
prejudice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THB  DOCTRINE  OF   JOHN. 


This  apostle,  compared  with  Paul,  has  one  point  in  common 
with  James,  that,  by  his  peculiar  mental  development,  he  was 
not  adapted  and  disposed  to  that  intellectual  cast  of  thought 
which  distinguished  the  dialectic  Paul.  But  if  in  James 
the  practical  element  predominated,  in  John  we  find  the 
intuitive,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  practical ;  he  pre- 
sents contemplative  views  of  the  fundamental  relations  of 
the  spiritual  life,  rather  than  trains  of  thought,  in  which,  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  distinctions  and  contrasts  are  made  with 
logical  precision  and  minuteness.  In  reference  also  to  the 
peculiar  development  of  his  Christian  life,  he  had  not  been 
led  like  Paul  to  Mth  in  the  Eedeemer  through  severe  con- 
flicts and  opposition,  nor  like  him  at  last  attained  peace  after 
a  violent  crisis.  He  resembled  James  in  having  reached  his 
Christian  stand-point  through  a  coiu^  of  quiet  develop- 
ment, but  differed  from  him  in  this  respect,  that  his  higher 
life  had  not  been  first  moulded  to  a  peciiliar  form  in  Judaism  — 
and  that  he  had  not  from  such  a  stand-point  been  gradually 
brought  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  had  modified 
his  conceptions  of  Christianity  by  his  former  views ;  but  from 
the  first,  the  whole  development  of  his  higher  life  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  personal  observation  of  Christ  and  intercourse 
with  him.  As  &e  consciousness  of  his  own  moral  disunion 
was  elicited  by  the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  divinely-human 
life,  in  which  the  archetype  of  man  was  realized  before  his 
eyes,  so  by  continuing  to  live  in  commimion  with  this  model 
of  perfection,  he  gained  power  to  overcome  that  disunion. 
Hence  everything  in  his  view  turned  on  one  simple  contrast ; 
— divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer, — death  in 
estrangement  from  him.  And  as  the  whole  of  his  piety  was 
the  result  of  his  personal  experience  and  contemplation  of  the 
Redeemer,  all  his  views  of  religion  were  grounded  on  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  might  be  considered  as  so  many  reflections  of  it. 
It  was  this  which  gave  them  a  vital  unity,  so  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  distinguish  them  into  the  practical  and. 
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thcoreti(ial.  This  is  shown  in  those  pregnant  words  by 
which  his  style  is  marked, — Life^  Lighi^  and  Truth  ;  and  their 
opposites — Death,  Darkness,  and  a  Lie,  As  in  communion 
with  God,  the  original  fountain  of  life,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  through  his  self-revelation  in  the  Logos,  the  spirit 
of  man  finds  its  true  life, — as  when  in  this  true  life,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  spirit  develops  itself,  the  life  becomes 
the  light  of  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  lives  in  the  truth  as  its 
vital  principle ;  so  by  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from 
its  original,  by  the  disjunction  of  the  knowledge  of  man*s  self 
and  of  the  world,  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  death,  misery, 
darkness  and  falsehood'  are  the  result.  The  human  spirit 
created  after  the  image  of  the  divine  Logos,  must  be 
enlightened  by  commimion  with  this  divine  fountain  of  life ; 
a  life  in  God,  divine  life  as  the  true  life  of  the  spirit,  is 
naturally  accompanied  by  the  true  light  of  knowledge.  But 
since  man  by  ilie  direction  of  his  will  has  turned  himself 
to  the  undivine,  he  has  in  so  doing  estranged  himself  from 
the  soxu'ce  of  his  true  light  and  life,  and  is  no  longer  in 
a  state  susceptible  of  its  reception.  The  divine  Logos  never 
ceases,  indeed,  to  manifest  himself  to  the  souls  of  meo, 
as  Paul  declares,  that  in  God  they  live  and  move  and 
ai^e ;  his  light  dbines  in  the  darkness  of  the  human  race, 
who  have  turned  away  from  (xod ;  and  from  its  illmnination 
emanated  all  the  goodness  and  truth  that  preceded  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Logos ;  but  tlus  revelation  was 
opposed  by  an  impenetrable  intensity  of  darkness.^     Hence 

^  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  the  interpretation  proposed  by 
Frommann.  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  doctrinal  views  of  John ; 
I^eipzig,  1839,  p.  249 ; — that  John,  in  the  first  clause  of  i.  5,  depicts 
the  relation  of  human  nature  in  its  original  state  to  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  Logos,  and  that,  in  the  second  part  of  this  verse,  «cal  rj  aKorla, 
he  speaks  of  tiiat  relation  since  the  Fall.  According  to  this,  the  a-Koria 
in  the  first  clause,  to  use  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  would  describe 
the  state  of  man  on  the  stand-point  of  pura  tiatvrcUia  as  in/ormis 
negcUivef  and  from  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  the  gratia  ii^farmans 
must  proceed,  which  man  required  for  the  perfection  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  But  in  John,  we  never  find  the  representation  of  such  a  mere 
negative  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Logos,  as  existing  apart 
from  communion  with  him,  and  possessing  a  susceptibility  not  yet 
satisfied.  *' Darkness"  always  denotes,  in  his  phraseology,  an  actual 
opposition  against  the  divine  light  of  the  Logos,  a  predominance  of  the 
nndivine.  It  is  contrary  to  the  style  of  his  conceptions,  that  he  should 
•appose  the  spirit  of  man,  formed  after  the  image  of  the  Logos,  to  l>e 
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the  Logos  himself  must  break  through  the  separating  limits 
— bring  himself  nigh  to  man  estranged  from  God— reveal  and 
communicate  himself  as  the  divine  fountain  of  life  in  the  form 
of  an  assumed  humanity,  a  visible  human  life  serving  as  a 
medium  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life  which  is  in  him, 
and  for  bringing  men  to  a  participation  of  it.   John  i.  7 — 14-. 

Satan  appears  as  the  summit  and  representative  of 
this  self-seeking  tendency  dissevered  from  connexion  with 
God^  and  hence  given  over  to  darkness  and  falsehood; 
John  viii.  44.     He  stands  not  m  the  truth;*   with  the  dis- 

in  its  original  state  otherwise  than  in  communion  with  that  divine 
source  of  life  and  light.  Verse  4  relates  to  what  the  Logos  was  or 
ought  to  be,  according  to  hi^  essential  nature,  to  mankind ;  and  in 
verse  5,  John  passes  on  to  the  state  of  mankind  estranged  from  Ood  by 
the  misdirection  of  their  will. 

t  Frommann  maintains,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  832,  that 
Satan,  according  to  John's  views,  is  no  other  than  "  the  seductive  spirit 
of  the  world  conceived  of  in  concrete  personality ; "  the  principle  of 
evil  in  the  world  hypostasized ;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  fallen  Intelligence 
is  altogether  foreign  to  this  apostle.  But  if  this  were  so,  we  must  ex- 
plain his  language  in  one  of  three  ways.  Either  he  intentionally  chose 
the  form  of  such  a  personificiation ;  or  the  prevalent  religious  conceptions, 
which  had  proceeded  from  an  incorporation  of  the  idea  of  evil,  had 
taken  possession  of  his  mind  without  his  making  it  a  subject  of  special 
reflection  (which  is  Scheiermacher's  view);  or  he  really  considered 
Satan  as  an  absolutely  evil  being  who  had  exisf-ed  from  eternity.  There 
appears  nothing  to  favour  the  first  supposition ;  with  respect  to  the 
second,  this  doctrine  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of 
John's  theology,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this  representation,  and  to  form  a 
definite  idea  respecting  the  nature  of  Satan  and  his  relation  to  €k)d. 
But  the  admission  of.  an  absolute  Dualism  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
John's  theism.  There  remains  then  no  other  alternative  but  the 
supposition  that  he  considered  Satan  as  the  Intelligence  who  first 
apostatized  from  Ood.  The  passage  in  John  viii.  44  contains  nothing 
tro'ntradictory  to  it.  The  persons  whom  Christ  there  declares  to 
resemble  Satan  in  their  dispositions,  he  could  not  intend  to  describe  as 
absolutely  evil  by  nature,  but  as  those  who,  by  the  repeated  suppression 
of  their  nature  derived  from  Gk)d,  had  attained  this  unsusceptibiiity 
for  truth  and  goodness,  this  habitual  perverseness.  Frommann  says, 
p.  885,  that  the  &11  of  a  good  angel  presupposes  an  original  evil  principle 
operating  upon  him,,  and  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of 
Satan,  we  are  again  driven  to  the  assumption  of  another  Satan.  But 
this  objection  is  obviated  by  what  we  have  before  remarked  respecting 
the  necessary  inexplicability  of  the  origin  of  sin,  founded  in  the  veiy 
idea  of  evil.  We  must  again  maintain  what  we  have  asserted  against 
all  attempts  to  find  an  absolute  Dualism  in  John.  The  doctrine  of  a 
fallen  spirit  from  whom  all  evil  proceeds,  we  are  justified  in  presuming 
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position  that  has  become  a  second  nature,  he  can  find  in  the 
tmth  not  a  single  point  on  which  to  rest,  because  there  is  no 
truth  in  him.  Owing  to  his  predominant  tendency  to  false- 
hood he  wants  the  organ  requisite  to  admit  and  to  appropriate 
the  revelation  of  tru&. 

Where  a  created  spirit  yields  itqplf  wholly  and  purely  to 
the  revealed  God,  or  the  Logos,  there  is  truth.  Wherever  he 
dissevers  himself  firom  this  connexion,  and  lives,  thinks,  and 
acts  in  this  state  of  selfish  separation,  there  is  &lsehood.  As 
the  truth,  according  to  John,  proceeds  fi'om  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  life  towards  God,  the  true  and  the  good  are  in  his 
view  one,  as  on  the  other  hand,  sin  and  Msehood.  When 
the  spirit  withdraws  itself  fi-om  the  revelation  of  eternal 
truth,  and  suppresses  its  original  consciousness  of  truth,  self- 
deception  follows,  and  the  deception  of  others.  Hence  Satan 
is  represented  as  a  liai*,  and  the  father  of  lies.  And  thus  the 
universal  contrast  is  formed.  Those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
vital  communion  with  God,  who  have  received  a  divine  life, 
are  bom  of  Grod,  and  hence  are  called  the  children  of  €rod ; 
and  those  who  live  in  communion  with  that  spirit  from 
whom  at  first  proceeded  all  the  tendencies  of  sin  and  false- 
hood, or  who  are  of  the  world,  belong  to  the  world ;  under- 
standing by  the  world  not  the  objective  world  as  such,  the 
creation  of  Grod,  which,  as  founded  in  the  Logos  and  as  a 
revelation  of  God,  is  in  itself  something  good,  but  the  world 
in  a  subjective  reference  as  ^  as  the  heart  of  man  is  fixed 
upon  it,  and  is  separated  from  its  relation  to  God,  so  that  tho 
world  is  treated  as  a  supreme  object  of  regard,  while  the. 
knowledge  of  God  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Since,  according  to  John,  participation  in  the  divine  life 
depends  entirely  on  faith  in  the  Eedeemer,  this  forms  a  new 
era  of  development  in  opposition  to  the  former  prevailing 
principle,  and  that  state  of  estrangement  &om  God,  and  of 
moral  corruption  from  which  believers  ai'e  extricated.  Though 
we  find  in  John  no  such  ample  representation  of  hiunan  nature 

to  be  the  only  one  by  which  the  idea  of  a  Satan  can  harmonize  with  the 
strictly  theistical  conception  which  evidently  lies  at  the  basis  of  John's 
theology,  if  nothing  can  be  proved  contradictory  to  this  supposition,  as 
certainly  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  proved  in  it.  But  such  a  Dualism 
as  if  founded  in  Heracleon  s  idea  of  Satan,  we  cannot  presuppose  without 
hesitation  in  that  of  John,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  distinct 
•zpresftions  which  afford  positive  evidence  of  such  a  conception. 
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in  its  estrangement  from  God,  as  is  delineated  in  Paul's 
writings,  (which  may  be  explained  from  the  peculiarity  of 
his  doctrinal  method,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  his  writings,) 
still  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that  his  views  were  essentially 
the  same,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  find  here  the  same  contrast  between  what 
human  nature  is,  and  is  able  to  produce  in  the  state  of 
estrangement  from  God,  and  that  higher  sl^and-point  to 
which  it  is  raised  by  the  transforming  influence  of  a  divine 
principle  of  life  communicated  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
aapKiKov  and  the  Tryev/jiariKop.  When  John,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Gospel  (i.  12),  describes  the  children  of  God  as 
those  who  owed  this  distinction,  not  to  their  descent  from 
any  particular  race  of  men,  and  in  general  not  to  anything 
which  lies  within  the  compass  of  human  nature; — when 
Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh; — such  language  is,  in  the  first  place,  opposed  to 
the  Jewish  notion  that  outward  descent  from  the  theocratic 
nation  gave  an  indisputable  right  to  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  iu  the  dignity  of  his  chil(&en  ;  but  this 
particular  application  is  deduced  from  a  truth  expressed  in 
the  most  general  terms,  namely,  the  general  position,  that 
the  natural  man  by  his  disposition  is  estranged  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  must  receive  a  new  divine  life,  in  order 
to  become  a  member  of  it.  Hence  iu  John,  as  well  as  in 
Paul,  the  same  conditions  and  preparations  are  required  for 
partaking  in  the  blessing  Christ  is  ready  to  bestow  on  man- 
kind, the  consciousness  of  bondage  in  the  God-related  nature 
of  man, — ^the  consciousness  of  personal  sinfulness — a  sense  of 
the  need  of  help  and  redemption,  a  longing  after  a  new  divine 
life,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  higher  nature 
of  man.  We  may  here  adduce  the  allusion  to  the  brazen 
serpent  (iii.  14),  where  the  Jews,  who  in  believing  confidence 
expected  by  looking  at  it  to  be  healed  of  their  woimds, 
represent  those  who,  imder  a  sense  of  the  destruction  ihat 
threatens  them  from  their  spiritual  maladies,  look  to  the 
Redeemer  with  confidence  for  spiritual  healing;  and  all  those 
parables  in  John's  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  sp^iks  of  thirst  for 
that  water  of  life,  and  hunger  for  that  bread  of  life,  which  he 
is  willing  to  bestow.  Accordingly  John,  in  his  first  Epistle, 
bays  that  whoever  believes  himself  to  be  free  from  sin,  is 
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destitute  of  uprightnesei,  and  deceives  himself;  that  sach  a 
man  makes  God  a  liar,  since  he  acts  as  if  all  which  the 
earlier  divine  revelations  have  asserted  respecting  human 
sinfulness,  and  which  is  implied  in  God's  sending  a  Eedeemer 
to  the  human  race,  were  false ;  1  John  i.  9. 

But  in  order  that  men  may  attain  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
and  avail  themselves  of  his  aid,  the  outward  revelation  of  the 
divine,  with  all  the  attestations  that  accompanied  it  in  the 
external  world,  are  not  sufficient.  Without  the  inward  sense 
for  the  divine  which  is  outwardly  manifested  in  the  person  of 
the  Saviour,  they  can  give  it  no  admission  into  their  hearts. 
The  outward  power  of  the  divine  can  exert  no  compulsive 
influence,  but  requires  the  mind  to  be  already  in  a  susceptible 
state,  in  order:  to  produce  its  right  effect.  Without  this,  all 
external  revelations  and  appeals  are  in  vain ;  the  unsuscep- 
tible "have  eyes  but  they  see  not ;"  John  xii.  40.  Hence  the 
attainment  of  £aith  depends  on  a  preparative  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  men  s  minds,  by  which  a  sense  of  the  divine 
is  awakened  within  them,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  higher 
wants.  Thus  a  susceptibility  for  what  will  give  real  satisfac- 
tion is  developed,  so  that  faith  naturally  results  from  the 
conjunction  of  this  inward  susceptibility  with  the  external 
divine  revelation.  To  this  Christ  refers  when  he  says  to  the 
Jews,  (to  whom,  on  account  of  the  enthralment  of  their  minds 
in  earthly  things,  his  words  were  necessarily  uninteUdgible 
and  strange,)  in  order  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  grounds 
of  their  being  offended  with  him  (John  vi.  44,  45),  that  they 
could  not  believe,  that  they  could  not  come  t(^  him,  that  is, 
attain  to  fidth  in  him,  owing  to  this  tende^icy  of  their  dis- 
position.^ No  one  (he  declared)  eould  oom^  unto  him  who 
was  not  drawn  to  him  by  the  Father  who  sent  him  ;  who  had 
not  heard  the  awakening  voice  of  the  heavenly  Father  in  his 
inmost  soul,  and  followed  it.  These  words  have  indeed  been 
misunderstood  by  the  advocates  of  the  Aisgustinian  system, 
as  if  a  divine  excitement,  independent  of  all  human  self- 
determination,  were  intended  as  producing  that  susceptibility 
for  the  divine ;  but  this  would  be  to  impose  a  sense  foreign 

^  In  contrast  to  their  bodily  coming  to  him,  which  was  only  on 
•oconnt  of  their  bodily  necessities,  for  which  they  thus  sought  to  obtain 
relief,  the  true  spiritual  coming  to  him  must  proceed  from  a  feeling  of 
their  real  spiritual  necessities. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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to  the  connexion  and  the  design  of  the  discourse ;  and  greatef 
imjx)rtance  has  been  attached  to  a  single  metaphorical  ex- 
pression than  it  can  have  in  such  a  connexion.  Certainly  the 
divine  impulse  must  be  here  contrasted  with  what  is  merely 
sensible  and  human;  and  the  figurative  expressions  denote 
the  power  with  which  the  .divine  impulse^  when  it  is  onoe 
felt^  operates  on  the  soul, — the  power  with  which  the  divine 
manifests  itself  to  the  self-consciousness;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  said  that  this  divine  impulse  of  an  operation  of  God 
to  arouse  the  suppressed  knowledge  of  God  acts  alone,  and 
that  man,  by  his  free  self-determination,  does  nothing  to 
promote  it.  This  supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  design  ,of  all  the  passages  of  this  kind,  since,  taken  in 
their  connexion,  the  words  are  intended  to  awake  men  to 
a  sense  of  their  criminal  imsusceptibHity  as  the  cause  of 
their  unbelief  It  would  also  contradict  John's  declaration 
of  the  condemnation  that  accompanied  the  appearance  of  the 
Redeemer  and  the  publication  of  the  gospel ;  for  this  con- 
demnation implies  the  fact,  that  in  the  different  reception 
given  by  men  to  the  gospel,  their  different  susceptibility  or 
unsusceptibility  for  believing  is  manifested,  and  thus  the 
difference  of  their  entire  disposition  and  character. 

According  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  John,  a  twofold  mean- 
ing is  attached  to  the  phrases,  elvat  ek  Oeov,  and  etvai  it:  Trie 
uKrfdeiag.  They  either  indicate,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
words,  the  inspiration  first  preceding  from  faith  through 
the  divine  spirit  of  life,  which  is  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  or  in  a 
subordinate  sense,  the  general  connexion  of  the  human  mind 
with  God,  the  capacity  for  the  true  and  the  divine,  that 
inward  susceptibility  founded  on  the  developed  knowledge  of 
God,  which  is  the  preparative  for  faith.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  it  is  said,  in  John  viii.  47,  "  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth 
God's  words;**  and  xviii.  37,  "Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth,  heareth  my  voice."  Hence,  though  John  presents  in 
diametric  opposition  the  idea  of  the  natural  man  estranged 
from  God,  and  the  man  who  is  bom  of  God,  yet  according  to 
his  doctrine,  various  steps  and  transitions  must  be  admitted 
between  the  first  stand-point  and  the  second,  according  as 
the  original  knowledge  of  truth  and  of  God  which  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  sinful  bias  of  the  will,  more  or  less 
prevents  men  from  hearing  the  voice  of  God,  and  following 
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the  drawings  of  their  heavenly  Father.'  The  slumbering 
sense  of  God  may  indeed  be  awakened  by  the  immediate 
impression  of  the  glory  manifested  in  the  appearance  of 
Clmst ;  but  it  may.  also  happen  that  a  man,  by  following 
the  drawing  of  his  heavenly  Father  antecedent  to  the  revela- 
tion of  Clmst,  uprightly  strives  after  the  divine  and  the 
good,  and  such  a  one  is  led  through  the  divine  to  the  divine. 
The  confused  partial  revelation  of  God  which  had  hitherto 
illuminated  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  and  conducted  him  in 
life,  leads  him  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  original  in 
human  form,  and  he  rejoices  actually  to  behold  the  archetype 
in  its  effulgence  which  had  hitherto  shone  upon  him  with 
only  a  dim  and  distant  lustre;  John  iii.  21. 

With  respect  to  John's  idea  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
that  appears  most  prominent  which  he  had  received  &om 
the  immediate  observation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  iin- 
mediate  impression  on  his  religious  self-consciousness.  The 
life  of  Christ  as  the  humanization  of  the  divine,  of  which  the 
design  was  to  give  a  divine  elevation  to  man,  is  the  self- 
revelation  of  the  divine  Logos  (as  the  revealing  principle  for 
the  mysterious  essence  of  Grod)  in  the  form  of  humanity, 
appropriated  by  him  in  order  to  commimicate  divine  life  to 
human  nature,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  life.  John's  remarkable  words,  "The  Logos  became 
man,  and  we  have  beheld  his  glory  as  it  was  revealed  in 
humanity,"  describe  the  nature  of  Christ's  appearance,  and 
what  mankind  are  to  become  through  him  who  is  the  central 
point  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  same  sentiments  are 
expressed  in  his  first  epistle,  "  We  announce  to  you  as  eye- 
witnesses, the  manifestation  of  the  eternal  fountain  of  life, 
which  was  with  the  Father,  in  order  that  you  may  enter  into 
fellowship  with  it."  He  states  as  the  essential  marks  of  thib 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  in  human  form,  that  he 
appeared  full  of  grace  and  truth;  grace,  which  means  the 
communicative  love  of  God,  God  as  love;  and  truths  ac- 
cording to  John's  conceptions  of  it,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  not  anything  speculative  and  abstract,  but 
proceeds  from  the  life,  and  embraces  the  whole  unity  of  the 
life,  and  hence  is  one  with  goodness  and  holiness.     Truth  is 

^  The  darkness  which  cannot  admit  the  divine  light  that  shines 
upon  it 
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the  essential  predicate  of  the  inward  Tinity  of  the  divine  liftf) 
and  Christ  (in  John's  Gospel)  calls  himself  the  truth  and  the 
life.  Hence,  the  ideas  of  love  and  holiness  are  the  twt» 
divine  attributes  which  (as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  redude* 
John's  pregnant  words  to  precise  intellectual  notions)  wffl 
most  nearly  express  what  he  represents  as  the  characteristio 
of  the  glory  of  Grod  revealed  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  agree 
with  his  using  love  and  holiness  in  his  first  epistle  as  designap 
tions  of  the  divine  being.' 

God  has  been  glorified  in  Christ  (John  xiii.  32),  in  him  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  by  whom  the  archetype  of  humanity  it 
realized ; — that  is,  he  has  exhibited  in  human  nature  the 
glory  of  God,  the  perfect  image  of  God  as  holy  love.  Am 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  was  destined  to 
glorify  God,  that  is,  to  manifest  him  in  his  glory  with  8elf> 
consciousness — ^this  is  now  fulfilled  by  the  Son  of  God  ill 
human  form.  The  practical  revelation  of  the  heav^y 
Father  in  the  obscure  subjective  consciousness  of  man,  and 
his  perfect  revelation  in  the  appearance  of  the  Son,  axe 
mutually  related;  the  former  was  a  preparation  for  the  latter; 
and  the  latter  reflects  fresh  illumination  on  the  former.  Aa 
whoever  understands  that  revelation  of  God  which  pierces 
through  the  thick  darkness  of  the  soul,  must  be  attracted  hf 
the  perfect  revelation  of  the  same  God  in  his  Son,  it  follow^ 
that  whoever  knows  the  Father  must  necessarily  recognise 
the  Father  in  the  Son, — while  the  not  recognising,  or  liid 
denying  of  the  Son,  is  a  proof  that  a  man  knows  not  the 
Father,  and  is  estranged  from  him.  The  image  of  the  Father 
is  perfectly  exhibited  in  the  Son,  in  his  holy  love  to  man^ 
and  in  him  also  was  first  revealed  in  a  comprehensible 
manner  what  a  being  that  God  is,  whose  holy  personality 
man  was  created  to  represent.*  Through  him  God  closes  t^ 
the  chasm  that  separated  him  &om  the  human  race,  and  im* 

^  John  does  not  make  use  of  the  second  term  precisely,  but  it  is  hn- 
plied  in  what  he  says ;  for  when  he  affirms  in  1  John  1.  5,  **  God  il 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,**  as  darkness  is  a  designation  «f 
sin, — light,  by  contrast,  is  expressive  of  holiness. 

After  Christ  had  said  (John  vi.  45)  that  all  must  be  lea  lo  him  Iqf 
tbe  voice  of  his  Father  speaking  in  their  hearts,  he  guards  againaft  • 
misapprehension,  sa  if  this  was  in  itself  a  complete  knowledge  of  tM 
Father.  This  only  the  Son  possesses,  and  be  alone  can  reveal  it  Tlitt 
fonner  must  be  therefore  something  preparative,  a  wav-mark  to  movi 
perfect  knowledge. 
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f  purts  himself  to  them  in  the  communion  of  a  divine  life ;  and 
by  that  life  it  is  taught  that  all  living  knowledge  of  God  can 
only  proceed  from  iSe;  and  thus  the  apostle  was  justified  in 
ayingy  ^Whoever  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  the  Father 
ilaQ.** 

The  Son  is  a  perfect  personality  in  humanity,  in  which  tlie 
eternal  personality  of  Qod  is  imaged.  Thus  by  the  drawing 
of  the  Father  man  is  brought  to  the  Son,  and  through  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  he  is  led  to  the  Father.  Along  with 
the  Son  man  loves  the  Father,  and  with  the  Father  he  loves 
the  Scm.  This  is  a  position  which  appears  with  increasing 
Inminousness  in  the  historicsd  development  of  mankind,  and 
to  it  history  is  constantly  giving  a  clearer  commentary. 

Jdm  contemplates  the  whole  life  of  Christ  from  the 
begimiing  as  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  divine  Logos,  as 
in  diort  a  connected  revelation  of  Grod  ;  and  hence  the  divine 
in  reference  to  Christ  must  never  be  viewed  as  something 
isolated  and  extraneous.  His  miracles  also,  as  marks  of 
a  cUvine  power  controlling  nature,  as  witnesses  to  the  pre- 
KDoe  of  such  a  power,  are  not  explicable  from  natural  causes 
in  the  phenomenal  world ;  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  isolated 
(H*  superadded  from  without,  as  a  new  order  of  facts  differing 
in  their  essential  qualities  from  the  other  works  of  Christ. 
Only  as  far  as  the  glory  of  God  which  originally  dwelt  within 
him,  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry  as  the 
Messiah  was  entirely  veiled  under  the  ordinary  forms  of 
human  life — ^from  that  epoch  came  forth  on  particular 
occasions  from  its  concealment,  and  manifested  itself  in  such 
results  in  the  world  of  the  senses  by  which  even  carnal  men 
might  be  roused  to  perceive  the  presence  of  the  divine — only 
in  reference  to  this  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  ministry 
hr  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  among  mankind,  John 
distinguishes  the  beginning  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  (ii.  11) 
as  the  beginning  of  the  revelation  of  his  glory.  When  he 
teUs  us,  that  the  Baptist  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  on 
the  Redeemer,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  as  the  person- 
age who  would  luiptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  Christ,  according  to  the  conmion 
Jewish  and  Judaizing-Christian  view,  was  then  first  furnished 
with  the  fulness  of  divine  power  for  his  Messianic  calling ; — 
for  John's  mode  of  contemplating  his  character  is  most 
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decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  representation.  Accoi^ding  to 
his  own  conceptions,  since  Christ  was  no  other  than  ih» 
incarnate  Logos,  all  that  was  divine  in  former  revelatioiiB 
became  concentrated  in  him ;  hence,  single  transitory  impulses 
and  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  could  not  be  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  illuminated  and  inspired 
former  prophets  partially  and  occasionally,  dwelt  in  him  fi:om 
the  beginning  in  ite  totality,  and  opeiuted  by  him  from  this 
time  in  those  extraordinary  signs  which  wiere  perceptible  to 
common  men.  It  was  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  the  Son 
possessed  his  divine  life,  not  as  something  communicated  from 
without,  but  dwelling  in  his  very  being,  and  essential  to  it, 
that  the  divine  fountain  of  life  itself  was  manifested  in  him, 
that  he  alone  could  communicate  divine  life  to  others^ 
John  V.  26 ;  and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he 
administers,  is  no  other  than  the  immersion  of  human  nature 
in  the  divine  life  communicated  by  him,  so  that  it  becomes 
completely  imbued  with  it ;  John  vii.  39. 

But  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  appear  sometimes  in  relation 
to  the  inward  essence  of  his  appearance,  to  the  iola  which 
proceeded  fiom  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  as  simply  belong- 
ing to  his  natiu^ ;  so,*  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  marki 
or  signs  of  the  revelation  of  this  indwelling,  glory  for  carnal 
men,  in  order  to  lead  them  from  his  appearance  in  the  sensible 
world  to  the  divine,  to  excite  their  susceptibility  for  the  total 
impression  and  display  of  the  divine  hola  revealed  in  the  Son 
of  Man.  In  this  sense,  Christ  said  to  Nathaniel,  whose  faith 
was  founded  on  these  outward  signs,  ^^  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these  ;  from  this  time  thou  shalt  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
on  the  Son  of  Man.'*  Greater  than  all  the  signs  and  wonders 
which  attended  or  followed  it  was  his  advent  itself;  for  by  it 
the  chasm  between  heaven  and  earth  was  closed,  it  became  the 
bond  of  commimion  between  both,  the  medium  by  which  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  power  was  poured  forth  on  mankind,  and 
in  comparison  with  which  the  total  assemblage  of  divine  eom- 
mimications  to  the  human  race,  all  earlier  Angelophanies  and 
Theophanies  were  only  as  so  many  single  rays  of  the  Deity. 

We  thus  ascertain  the  gradations  in  the  use  of  the  term 
faith  by  John;  he  imderstands  by  it,  either  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  a  higher  power  proceeding  from  impressions  made  on 
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the  senses,  from  the  impression  of  extraordinary  facts  in  the 
sensible  world,  as  in  ii.  23 ;  or  the  possession  of  the  heart  by  an 
immediate  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine  in  the  life  and 
words  of  Christ,  as  was  exhibited  in  Peter's  confession  ;vi.  68. 

Though  John  presents^  with  peculiar  earnestness,  the  self- 
revelation  and  self-impartation  of  Christ  as  the  incarnate 
Logos  through  the  whole  of  his  earthly  life  for  an  object  of 
believing  appropriation,  yet  it  is  evident  from  various  intima- 
tions, that  he  attributes  the  same  importance  as  Paul  to  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption.  As  far  as 
Christ  in  his  sufferings  manifested  the  love  of  God  to  the 
fidlen  race  of  man,  and  carried  the  moral  ideal  of  his  life 
tibrough  a  series  of  conflicts  to  its  triumphant  conclusion — 
and  with  self-denying  labour  completed  the  work  which  his 
heavenly  Father  had  commissioned  him  to  fulfil — the  Saviour 
affirms  in  reference  to  these  his  impending  sufiPerings,  that  he 
had,  in  determination  of  will,  already  frilfilled  them,  xiii.  31 ; 
that  now  was  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  Grod  was  glorified 
in  him.  He  speaks  of  his  sufiPerings  as  the  completion  of  his 
life  devoted  to  Grod  as  a  sacrifice,  xvii.  19;  that  he  thus 
devoted  himself  to  God,  or  presented  himself  as  a  sacrifice, 
for  his  disciples,  that  they  might  be  devoted  or  consecrated  in 
the  truth.  The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  Christ's 
life  and  sufferings,  is  here  represented  as  the  ground  of  the 
sanctification  of  the  human  race.  Had  he  not  himself  realized 
this  ideal,  he  could  not  have  furnished  this  principle  of  sancti- 
fication for  all  mankind,  which  they  as  individuals  receive 
only  by  entering  into  communion  with  him,  and  by  appro- 
priating the  truth  which  he  announced.  In  John's  writings, 
as  in  Paul's,  we  find  the  idea  of  Christ's  bearing  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  for  mankind,  and  the  reconciliation  of  mankind 
with  Grod  through  him,  though  this  idea  is  not  so  expressly 
developed,  and  though  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  dispenser  of  divine  life,  and  the  founder 
of  a  communion  in  that  life.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  compares 
him,  as  innocent  and  full  of  'heavenly  mildness  and  patience 
under  sufferings,  to  a  Lamb,  on  whom  the  punishment  of  sin 
and  the  guilt  of  mankind  are  (as  it  were)  laid  and  thus  carried 
away;'  and  the  apostle  himself  designates  him  in  his  first 

^  We  have  not  entered  into  the  controversy  respecting  the  sense  in 
which  the  Baptist  originally  used  those  words,  since  it  is  here  only 
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epistle,  the  sin-offering,  the  lAa^/ioc  for  sin.  And  -when 
Christ  had  been  declaring  that  divine  life  would  be  attained 
only  in  communion  with  him,  that  as  the  bread  of  heaven  he 
was  the  same  for  the  spiritual  life  of  man  which  material 
bread  is  for  the  bodily  life^  he  added-  (vi.  51V  that  the  bread* 
was  his  body,'  which  he  wotdd  give  for  the  life  of  the  world; 
he  then  repeats  the  same  idea  ^ough  imder  a  different  form, 
and  describes  how  he  must  be  received  in  his  whole  nature^ 
divine  and  human.  We  are  therefore  led  to  believe,  that 
between  these  two  views,  of  which  one  relates  in  general  to 
the  whole  being  of  Christ,  and  the  other  to  his  offering  up 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  men,  an  internal  connexion  most 
exist.  The  communication  of  divine  life  by  the  Redeemer, — 
all  that  his  divine  life  could  effect  for  maii^ind,  depended  <hi 
this,  that  as  he  himself  had  glorified  the  Father  on  earth,  he 
would  be  exalted  in  that  human  nature  in  which  he  had  so 
glorified  him,  above  the  limits  of  earthly  existence  to  the 
fellowship  of  his  Father's  glory ;  that  he  might  firom  that 
time,  by  an  invisible  spiritual  agency,  complete  among  men 
the  work  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  during  his 
earthly  sojourn,  that  he  might  now  glorify  him  through  the 
development  of  the  divine  Hfe,  and  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Christ  himself  points  out  this 
necessary  connexion  in  that  passage  of  John's  Gospel,  where 
he  compares  his  life  on  earth  to  a  grain  of  com  which  must 
first  be  dissolved,  and  lose  its  peculiar  form,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  abide  alone,  but  bring  forth  much  fruit  The  divine 
life  remained  hidden  in  himself  as  his  own  exclusive  possession 
during  his  sensible  presence  on  earth.  There  was  indeed  a 
natuitd  reason  for  this,  that  the  apostles,  as  long  as  they  saw 
Christ  sensibly  present  among  them,  and  enjoyed  on  all  occa- 
sions his  personal  guidance,  were  dependent  on  his  outward 
superintendence ;  they  could  not  raise  themselves  above  his 
human  personality  to  the  higher  point  of  view  of  him  as  the 
Son  of  Crod,  to  an  independent  spiritual  commimion  with  him 

of  importance  to  determine  the  ideas  of  the  apostle  John  <m  the 
subject. 

^  This  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  his  calling  himself,  in  hig  wl^ole 
being  and  appearance,  tiie  Br^td  of  Life. 

>  To  Justify  this  interpretation,  1  refer  to  Liicke's  commentavy  oa 
these  words. 
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apart  from  l»>s  bodily  presence  and  agency,  and  therefore  had 
not  attained  to  the  independent  maturity  of  the  spiritual  Hfe 
which  proceeded  £rom  the  Eedeemer.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  disciples  could  not  have  been  fitted  for  a  partici- 
pation of  the  Redeemer's  life,  if  his  sensible  presence  hiad  not 
first  been  withdrawn.  But  this  negative,  the  removal  of  this 
hindrance  to  the  higher  influence  of  Christ  on  the  disciples, 
would  not  alone  have  been  sufficient,  if  the  advent  of  a  new 
positive  power  had  not  also  been  connected  with  it.  His 
ascension  to  heaven  was  only  a  necessary  preparation,  in  order 
to  make  the  disciples  susceptible  of  the  divine  influences  of 
the  glorified  Redeemer.  In  the  firm  consciousness  that  he 
would  be  able  to  operate  with  such  power  on  mankind,  Christ 
said,  (John  xiL  32,)  that  when  he  should  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  he  would  draw  all  men  unto  him.  In  reference  to 
this  connexion  of  events,  John  contemplates  the  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  would  be  made  by 
Christ  to  believers,  and  imbue  the  character  of  each  indivi- 
dual, as  well  as  the  life  of  the  collective  body,  which  would 
onng  the  Christian  life  to  its  full  vigour  and  maturity,  the 
rvBVfia  dyufv — as  a  result  of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  which 
would  not  take  place  till  that  was  realized.  ^ 

Whatever  is  required  on  the  part  of  men  for  the  appro- 
priation of  what  Christ  effected  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
John  includes  in  faM,     This  is  that  one  work  which  God 

'  With  respect  to  the  question, — ^in  what  sense  the  words  in  John 
vii.  88  were  originally  spoken  by  Christ,  they  relate  not  to  one  definite 
fhtnre  transaction,  but,  as  John  iv.  14,  to  a  perfectly  general  position, 
that  faith  in  him  would  be  for  any  individual  a  fountain  of  divine  life, 
which  was  represented  under  the  image  of  living  water.  But  John  was 
justified  in  saying,  that  what  Christ  here  spoke  could  not  be  fulfilled  at 
that  time,  since  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  life  received  firom  Christ 
was  not  yet  developed  in  believers,  but  would  take  place  at  the  effusion 
Cff  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  produce  that  consciousness ;  his  language 
:b  therefore,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  prophetic  The  New  Testament 
idea^  of  fonj  Mvtos,  and  of  iryfvfia  ByioVf  are  closely  connected ;  they  are 
related  to  each  other  as  effect  and  cause.  Though  with  fiEtith  in  Christ 
the  impartation  of  a  divine  life  was  granted  to  believers  potentially  and 
in  principle,  yet  the  effect  was  first  manifested  after  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  From  that  era,  the  divine  life  resulting  from  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  believers  received,  streamed  forth  on 
mankind,  and  subsequent  history  furnishes  the  correct  interpretation  to 
th«8e  words  of  Christ,  and  verifies  their  truth.  John,  therefore,  gives 
an  bistorical  commentaxy  rather  than  a  simple  verbal  explanation. 
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requires,  John  vii.  29,  in  contradistinction  from  the  xoXXa 
epya  of  Jewish  legal  holiness;  and  from  this  one  internal 
work,  this  one  act  of  self-determination,  everything  will  spon- 
taneously follow  which  is  requisite  for  the  sanctification  of 
man.  But  he  distinguishes,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  faith  that  proceeded  from  the  predominance  of  a  sensuous 
element,  the  &ith  of  authority,  (which  as  it  arose  more  from 
an  impression  on  the  senses  than  on  the  mind,  easily  gave 
place  to  other  sensuous  impressions,  and  vanished,)  from  the 
faith  which,  as  it  prQceeds  from  the  inner  life,  the  deeply  felt 
need  of  a  redemption  from  sin,  or  from  an  impression  of  the 
divine  on  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  produced  a  permanent 
effect,  the  fiireiv  kv  t^  XoyAi  tov  OtoVt  ^X**^  ^^^  \6yov  fiivovra 
£v  kavT^.  This  faith  (as  in  Paul)  is  a  direction  and  acting 
of  the  disposition,  by  which  a  man  surrenders  himself  wholly 
to  him  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  Redeemer,  and  enters 
into  communion  with  him.  By  this  fiEdth,  entrance  is  made 
into  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
participation  obtained  in  his  divine  life.  Whoever  believes 
on  him  has  everlasting  life,  has  passed  over  from  death  unto 
life,  is  regenerated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  whom,  instead  of 
the  former  predominant  principle  of  sin,  his  mind  is  now 
controlled,  he  is  awakened  to  a  divine  life,  and  has  become  a 
child  of  God.  Hence  his  life  is  now  developed  according  to 
a  new  form  and  a  new  law. 

What  John  asserts  respecting  the  relation  of  Christ's  pre- 
cepts to  feith,  readily  harmonizes  with  the  Pauline  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  faith.  He  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  the 
commands  of  the  Lord  in  the  plural  number,  but  tiiey  are 
•  all  traced  back  to  that  one  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
K-acvi)  ^laOfiKrj,  the  command  of  brotherly  love;  and  the 
novelty  of  this  command  compared  with  the  commands  of 
the  old  law,  is  shown  in  its  enjoining  on  believers  to  love  as 
Christ  loved,  as  he  gave  his  Hfe  for  the  salvation  of  men^ 
to  exercise  a  self-samficing  brotherly  love  according  to  his 
example.  From  this  reference  to  the  Saviour,  it  is  evident 
that  such  commands  cannot  be  intended  as  are  prescribed 
from  without,  in  addition  to  believing,  but  only  those  which 
are  spontaneously  developed  from  the  divine  life,  which 
accompany  £etith,  as  obli^tions  necessarily  involved  in  it, 
requirements  of  the  law  of  the  inward  life,  so  many  distinct 
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traits  in  which  the  image  of  the  life  of  Christ  exhibits  itself, 
to  believersi  This  new  command  presupposes  £etith  in  the 
redeeming  self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ,  and  from  the  know- 
ledge of  fiiis  love  the  impulse  is  awakened  to  exercise  similar 
love  towards  the  brethren ;  1  John  iii.  16 ;  iv.  10 — 19.  John 
says,  (1  Ep.  v.  3,)  that  l^e  commands  of  Christ  are  not 
difficult,  though  they  exhibit  an  ideal  of  holiness ;  but  he 
affirms  tlrs,  not  on  account  of  their  contents,  but  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  relation  to  faith,  and  to  the  inward  life  of 
believers;  because  these  commands  do  not  as  a  mere  dead 
letter  oppose  the  principle  of  sin  which  rules  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  presuppose  the  life-giving  spirit  of  love  which 
develops  itself  from  &ith,  since  both  the  inward  unpulse  and 
the  power  to  fulfil  them  proceed  from  commimion  with  the 
Bedeemer,  the  new  divine  principle  of  life.  John  himself 
adduces  as  a  proof  that  these  commands  are  not  difficult, 
this  iBact,  that  what  is  bom  of  God  receives  power  to  over- 
come all  that  is  imdivine,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  has  the  power  of  overcoming  the  world,  that  in  this 
faith  is  already  placed  the  victory  over,  the  world  and  all  that 
is  \mdivine;  1  John  v.  4;  even  as  Paul  declares  that  a  man 
with  this  faith  is  already  practically  dead  to  the  world. 
Christ,  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (xvi.  33),  requires  those  who 
believe  on  him  to  confide  in  his  having  overcome  the  world 
(the  whole  power  of  evil) — ^to  be  assured  that  through  him  it 
had  been  brought  to  nothing;  believers,  accordingly,  by 
virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  him,  share  in  this  victory, 
they  need  no  longer  to  dread  the  power  of  that  enemy,  and 
hence  John  could  term  faith  itself  ^'  the  victory  that  overcometh 
the  world,^  But  whoever  keeps  not  Christ's  commands  proves 
by  his  conduct  that  he  is  destitute  of  that  divine  life  and 
commimion  with  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  in  a  true  sense 
believe  on  him.  Whoever  lives  in  sin,  and  pretends  to 
believe  in  Christ  and  to  know  him,  is  in  fact  very  far  from 
knowing  him  or  believing  on  him.  According  to  John's 
conceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  either  ^th  or  know- 
ledge from  the  life.  Whoever  knows  Christ  can  know  Him 
only  as  the  Holy  One  who  appeared  to  destroy  the  kingdom 
of  evil  among  mankind,  and  to  take  away  sin.  And  whoever 
has  known  him  and  believed  in  him  as  such,  whoever  has 
received  the  image  of  such  a  Christ  into  his  inward  life,  can 
no  longer  live  in  the  service  of  sin. 
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.  Very  different  from  this  faith  in  the  real  historical  Christ, 
was  the  superstitious  belief  in  that  phantom  virhich  men 
formed  of  a  Messiah  in  conformity  with  their  own  evil  in- 
clinations. An  example  of  the  latter  kind  of  &ith  is 
mentioned  by  John  in  his  Gospel,  ii.  23,  where  he  says  that 
many  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  on  account  of  the 
miracles  which  they  saw  him  perfonn.  But  since  they  were 
not  actuated  by  this  fSseling  of  a  higher  necessity,  noK  sought 
and  saw  in  Him  a  Saviour  from  sin — since  they  were  not 
susceptible  of  the  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine,  but 
were  only  touched  by  an  impression  on  the  senses,  only  such 
an  image  of  the  Messiah  could  be  formed  in  their  minds 
as  corresponded  to  a  desire  that  was  composed  of  carnal 
elements.  Hence  their  fiuth,  or  rather  their  superstition, 
when  its  carnal  expectations  were  disappomted,  was  soon 
succeeded  by  unbelief.  Hence  Christ  would  not  surrender 
himself  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  professed  attaich* 
ment  to  him,  for  by  his  penetrating  glance  into  the  secret 
state  of  their  hearts,  he  haew  that  they  were  still  &r  from 
that  faith  which  would  be  capable  of  fellowship  with  himself. 
To  such  a  fidth,  which  would  require  to  be  purified  from  the 
alloy  of  the  sensual  element,  by  awakening  the  slumbering 
religious  sentiment  through  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer, 
Christ  referred  when  he  said  to  the  multitude  who  professed 
to  believe  on  him,  (viii.  31,)  "  If  they  now  really  received  into 
their  hearts,  and  appropriated  that  word  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  given  only  a  superficial  acceptance,  they  would  thus 
become  truly  his  disciples — ^they  would  know  the  truth  in 
their  inward  life,  and  by  its  power  pervading  their  whole 
being,  would  be  progressivdy  freed  from  everything  by  which 
their  higher  nature,  the  religious  sentiment  implanted  in 
their  constitution,  had  been  held  in  bondage."^ 

1  In  this  passage,  the  idea  of  freedom  is  presented  under  a  different 
aspect  from  what  we  find  in  Paul's  writings,  not  in  contrariety  to  legal 
bondage,  but  to  a  political  semblance  of  freedom.  True  freedom, 
Christ  says,  is  inward,  proceeding  from  redemption.  Till  man  Longs 
after  this,  he  is  still  in  slavery,  though  enjoying  complete  outward  & 
dependence,  since  he  does  not  freely  regulate  himself  according  to  the 
law  of  his  original  and  true  nature,  but  is  controlled  by  a  foreign 
principle,  by  which  this  his  original  and  true  nature  is  oppressed.  Bui 
it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  the  same  general  idea  of  the  contiarlety 
between  fi:eedom  and  slavery  lies  at  the  basis,  as  in  Paul,  and  thethre«> 
fold  stand-point  in  the  moral  development  of  man  may  be  readily 
deduced  from  it. 
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Though  John  contrasts  the  children  of  God,  those  who  are 
bom  of  Grod,  with  those  who  belong  to  the  world,  to  the  evil 
spirit,  the  children  <^  the  ^«a/3oXoc,  but  only  in  general  terms 
without  any  gradations ;  yet  in  the  idea  of  the  former,  he  by 
no  means  supposes  an  equally  definite  and  complete  mani- 
festation in  every  individual,  and  is  &r  from  excluding 
▼arious  degrees  of  development.  He  says,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  that  fiiith  involves  victory  over  the  world, 
and  that  whoever  brieves  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  by  the 
power  of  this  belief  overcomes  the  world.  By  virtue  of  the 
divine  principle  of  life,  temptation  to  sin  can  find  in  the 
behever  no  point  of  connexion,  and  everything  which  afisails 
him  from  without,  can  only  contribute  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  him,  and  the  victory  of 
the  cause  of  Christ,  which  by  its  nature  is  all-conquering 
and  tending  to  perfection;  1  John  iv.  4.  Whoever  is  bom 
of  Grod,  sinneth  not,  but  preserves  himself  from  all  the 
allurements  to  sin,  and  the  evil  one  toucheth  him  not,  (evil 
can  find  in  him  no  point  of  connexion ;  1  John  v.  18.) 
Because  he  is  bom  of  God,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sin; 
since  the  seed  of  the  divine  life  dwells  within  him,  from 
which  nothing  evil,  but  only  good  can  proceed ;  1  John  iii.  9. 
But  frxHn  this  description  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 
idea  and  its  manifestation  perfectly  correspond,  and  that  it 
is  intended  to  exhibit  the  Christian  as  sinless.  John  pre- 
supposes the  contrary,  ■  since  even  in  Christianity  he  still 
admits  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and  of  progressive  purification 
from  sin.  "  If  we  confess  our  sins" — ^is  his  language, — ^that 
is,  are  penetrated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  sin  that  still 
cleaves  to  us,  and  are  filled  with  a  feeling  of  penitence,— 
^  God  is  fidthful  and  just^  to  forgive  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 

^  Two  ideas  are  here  closely  connected.  The  faithfulness  of  Qod 
consists  in  this,  that  God  in  his  acts,  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
shows  himself  always  self-consistent ;  he  responds  to  the  expectations 
which  he  has  awakened  by  his  revelation  in  words,  or  by  his  providence 
in  general  history,  or  by  the  operations  of  his  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividnals,  and  fulfils  his  promises ;  and  as  he  has  promised  the  forgive* 
ness  of  sins  to  those  who  confess  them,  he  bestows  that  blessing.  His 
Jostioe  is  shown  by  his  falfilling  the  laws  which  he  established  for  his 
own  kingdom ;  he  gives  to  every  one  what  belongs  to  him  according  to 
these  laws ;  and  thus  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  granted,  whenever  the 
condition  is  fulfilled  on  which  it  was  promised. 
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US  from  all  unrighteousness,"  1  John  i.  9.  We  must,  there- 
fore, take  the  following  view  of  John's  doctrine ;  though  th6 
Christian  as  such,  in  reference  to  his  life  founded  on  com- 
mimion  with  Christ,  though  his  divine  indwelling  life 
cannot  itself  be  affected  by  sin,  yet  as  it  is  engrafted  on 
a  sinful  nature  which  is  continually  opposed  to  it,  it  is 

;  always  subject  to  being  disturbed  by  its  incursions,  from 

/  which  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  maintaining  a  constant 
;  warfare.     The  divine  Hfe,  until  it  has  pervaded  and  ap- 
propriated man's  whole  nature,  which  can  never  take  place 

■  during  his  earthly  existence,  must  develop  itself  by  a  con- 
tinual process  of  purification  :  to  this  subject  relates  what 

•  Christ  says  in  the  metaphor  of  the  vine ;  John  xv.  His 
disciples  were  already  pure  through  the  word  spoken  by 
him,  inasmuch  as  they  had  received  it  as  a  purifying  principle 
into  their  souls;  but  it  was  needful  for  its  purifying  to  be 
manifested  by  an  inward  thorough  purification  of  their 
whole  nature.  As  the  vine-dresser  cuts  off  from  the  fruit- 
bearing  branches  of  the  vine  all  the  useless  shoots,  that  it 
may  produce  more  fruit,  so  God  purifies  the  whole,  nature  of 
man  by  a  gradual  process  which  develops  itself  from  a  life  in 
communion  with  Christ,  in  order  that  the  fruit-producing 
power  of  the  living  sap  received  from  him  may  not  be 
lessened  by  mixing  with  the  foreign  sap  belonging  to  the 
wild  stock  of  the  old  nature,  but  manifest  itself  in  continually 
richer  fruits,  the  works  of  a  genuine  Christian  disposition.* 

In  this  manner  we  may  easily  explain  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  John's  language,  when  he  says  that  whoever 
sinneth  knoweth  not  Christ,  and  yet  speaks  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  as  needed  by  every  Christian,  and  ready  to  be  imparted 
to  him.  The  life  of  the  believer  is  distinguished  from  the 
life  of  the  natural  man  by  this,  that  it  is  animated,  not  by 
the  principle  of  a/iapr/a,  but  of  the  divine  life,  and  hence 
what  is  sinful  appears  only  as  something  still  cleaving  to 
him,  and  therefore  always  opposed  by  him.  Accordingly, 
John  represents  these  two  states  and  tendencies  of  life  as' 
totally  irreconcilable ;  walking  in  the  light  is  a  life  devoted  to 

1  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  good  works  as  fruits  of  faith,  and  also  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  cbarisms  as  the  fruits  of  human  nature  when 
pervaded  and  purified  by  the  divine  principle  of  life,  find  here  a  point 
of  connexion. 
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God  by  its  prevailing  tendency ;  and  to  walk  in  darkness  is 
a  life  devoted  to  sin^l  inclinations,  and  proceeding  from  a 
sinful  tendency.*  We  here  may  observe  the  imity  of  John's 
doctrine  with  that  of  Paul.  As  Paul  represents  feith,  in  its 
idea  and  principle,  as  an  act  by  which  a  man  dies  to  himself, 
the  world,  and  sin — but  yet,  in  the  new  life  developed  by  its 
practical  operation,  infers  a  continued  mortifying  of  the  sinful 
principle;  so  likewise  in  John  we  find  the  same  relation 
exhibited  between  being  bom  of  God,  and  maintaining  a  con- 
flict with  the  world  and  sin.  The  distinction  which  is  founded 
on  these  views  between  the  objective  of  redemption  appre- 
hended by  £Edth,  and  the  progressive  subjective  development 
of  the  divine  life,  leads  to  the  Pauline  conceptions  of  ^cjcaco- 
aovri  and  BiKnluKriQ ;  John  also  contemplates  the  perfectly 
Holy  Jesus,  objectively  as  the  intercessor  with  the  Father  for 
believers  who  are  still  burdened  with  sin. 

As,  according  to  John's  ideas,  the  future  is  already  appre- 
hended by  &.ith  as  present,  so  the  divine  life  in  the  present  is 
viewed  as  the  commencing  point  and  germ  of  a  creation  that 

^  It  is  the  object  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  counterwork  the 
&lse  confidence  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  error  that  a  man  con- 
tinuing in  sin  can  be  a  partaker  of  forgiveness ;  still  a  Christian  sym- 
pathizing love  towards  erring  brethren  is  not  excluded.  By  these 
brethren,  who  have  a  claim  on  Christian  sympathy,  he  understands  those 
who,  though  in  general  they  had  evinced  an  earnest  desire  forsanctifica- 
tion,  had  yielded  to  some  sudden  temptation.  It  is  true  he  considers 
all  sin  as  standing  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  life,  the  f»n  I  but  still 
a  transient  decline  of  this  higher  life,  which  has  already  become  pre- 
dominant over  the  sinful  principle,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  ab- 
solute suppression  or  entire  destitution  of  it.  The  apostle  here  refers 
to  such  a  momentary  decline  as  results  from  yielding  to  temptation. 
It  is  the  Christian's  duty  to  pray  for  such  fallen  brethren,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  God  will  revive  them  again,  since  it  is  presupposed 
that  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  this  intercession,  have  still 
within  them  the  germ  of  the  Christian  life,  and  are  in  a  state  susceptibla 
of  such  a  divine  operation.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  John,  in  describ- 
ing the  acts  that  proceed  from  such  a  sinful  state,  which  is  marked 
by  a  total  destitution  of  the  divine  life,  a  continued  spiritual  death, 
employs  the  phrase  kfiaprlai  irphs  BdMorov.  To  such  cases  the  interces- 
sory prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  could  not  relate,  since  the  persons 
in  question  did  not  belong  to  the  Christian  community.  Bat  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  believers  were  not  to  pray  for  their  cdnversion ;  only 
they  were  not  to  consider  them  as  Cliriatian  brethren,  and  pray  for 
them  in  that  sense  in  which  those  who  were  conscious  of  sin  still 
cleaVlng  to  them,  prayed  for  one  another.  LUcke,  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary, agrees  with  this  view  of  the  subject. 
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embraces  eternity.  As  an  anticipation  of  the  future  thus 
exists  in  the  present,  there  is  a  necessary  reference  to  a  future 
development  and  consummation.  Whoever  believes  in  the 
Bedeemer  (John  declares)  hath  eternal  life — ^he  has  passed  from 
death  unto  life — ^he  can  die  no  more — he  can  no  more  experi- 
ence death.  The  divine  Hfe  which  he  has  received,  can  no  more 
be  interrupted  by  death.  During  his  earthly  existence  there 
is  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  this  divine  life ;  it  is  a 
fountain  which  springs  up  to  everlasting  life,  which  contini^ 
to  flow  onward  till  it  enters  the  ocean  of  eternity,  John  iv.  14. 
Believers  have  the  firm  consciousness  that  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  that  they  shall  attain  to  the 
full  possession  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  founded  on  this 
relation  ;  but  the  full  understanding  of  what  belongs  to  the 
realization  of  this  idea  is  not  yet  granted  to  them — ^the  dignity 
of  the  children  of  God  in  all  its  extent  can  be  known  only  by 
its  actual  manifestation.  But  as  in  divine  things  knowledge 
and  life  are  inseparably  united,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  God  will  accompany  the  perfect  formation  of  the  life  in 
their  image ;  1  John  iii.  2.  The  same  connexion  between  the 
life  of  faith  and  of  hope  is  here  exhibited  as  in  Paul's  writings. 

But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  John's  views,  that  a  reference 
to  communion  with  the  Redeemer  in  the  inward  life  and 
in  the  present,  predominates  over  the  reference  to  the  future 
and  to  outwsurd  facts ;  he  dwells  upon  the  elements  of  the 
inner  life,  the  &cts  of  Christian  consciousness,  and  only 
slightly  adverts  to  outward  matters  of  ^t,  and  what  relates 
to  the  Church.  In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  he  exhibits  all 
the  particular  incidents  in  the  outward  history  of  Christ  only 
as  a  manifestation  of  his  indwelling  glory,  by  which  this  may 
be  brought  home  to  the  heart ;  he  always  avails  himself 
of  these  narratives,  to  introduce  what  the  Redeemer  declared 
respecting  his  relation  to  mankind  as  the  source  of  divine  life. 
John  is  the  representative  of  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  that  tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  sets  itself 
in  opposition  to  a  one-sided  intellectuaHsm  and  ecclesiastical 
formality — and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mysticism. 

The  same  peculiarity  marks  his  representations  of  the 
judgment  and  of  the  resurrection.  The  judgment  he  con- 
siders as  something  present,  as  a  &ct  inseparable  from  the 
redemption  of  mankind  and  the  publication  of  the  gospel 
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There  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  separation 
between  those  who  with  susceptible  minds  receive  the  divine, 
and  those  who  exclude  themselves  by  their  unsusceptibility ; 
tliose  who,  with  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  necessities,  receive 
the  offered  redemption — whether  a  longing  and  striving  after 
the  divine  life  had  already  developed  itself  in  their  higher 
nature— or  that  the  religious  consciousness  was  awakened 
through  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer ;— and  those  who, 
either  by  the  predominance  of  the  sensual  element,  or  by 
spiritual  pride  and  confidence  in  a  legal  righteousness,  were 
prevented  from  attaining  a  knowledge  of  their  need  of  redemp- 
tion, and  from  surrendering  themselves  to  the  impression 
of  the  divine  in  the  appearance,  words,  and  works  of  the 
Redeemer.  John  always  considers  judgment  as  the  opposite 
of  salvation,  <rtaTrjp(a — for  the  judgment  of  a  Holy  God 
is  such  that  no  man  can  appear  before  it  as  guiltless.  The 
ideas  of  the  judgment  of  Grod  and  condemnation  must  coalesce 
in  their  application  to  man  estranged  from  God  by  sin.  But 
the  revelation  of  Grod's  love  in  redemption  appears  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  condemnatory  judgment,  and  nothing 
more  is  required  than  the  acceptance  of  the  offered  mercy 
through  feith  in  the  Redeemer.  He  who  will  not  believe, 
owing  to  his  predominant  sinful  tendency,  excludes  himself 
from  the  offered  salvation,  and  the  judgment  that  he  pro- 
nounces against  himself  is  founded  on  the  unbelief  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  state  of  his  interior  disposition;  John  iii.  17. 
God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  (that  is,  caused  him  to  appear 
among  the  mass  of  mankind  hitherto  estranged  from  God) — 
not  to  condemn  the  world — (as  the  Jews  imagined  that  he 
would  pass  sentence  on  the  Gentile  world),  but  that  mankind, 
who  were  under  the  dominion  of  sin  and  estranged  from  God, 
might  be  rescued  through  him  from  impending  ruin.  Who- 
ever now  believes  on  him,  is  not  condemned ;  he  has  appro- 
priated  salvation  by  faith,  and  such  a  one,  being  certain  of 
eternal  life  in  commamion  with  the  Redeemer,  need  no  longer 
dread  condemnation.  But  whoever  does  not  believe  on  him 
is  already  practically  condemned  by  his  own  unbelief  In 
this  the  judgment  consists,  that  men  from  their  love  of  dark-, 
ness  (of  the  undivine),  on  account  of  the  sinful  tendency 
of  their  life,  are  not  willing  to  admit  the  fountain  of  light 
(this  their  conduct  towards  the  divine,  as  it  proceeds  from 
VOL.  II.  :& 
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their  dispcMsition,  is  a  practical  judgment).  As  the  gospeN 
cannot  reveal  its  power  for  the  salvation  of  men  without  this' 
process  of  separation  taking  place,  which  John  calls  judg-^^ 
meut^  the  end  of  Christ's  appearance  must  include  with  th^^ 
redemption  of  the  susceptible,  their  separation  fix)m  the' 
unsusceptible.  ''  For  jvdgmemty*  said  Christ,  *'  / am  corns 
into  the  world,  that  they  who  9ee  not^ '  that  is,  those  who  see 
not,  but  are  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  their  not  seeing, 
and  are  actuated  by  a  sense  of  their  need  of  illumination, 
'^  may  obtain  their  sigkt^^  may  be  cured  of  their  blindness,  in 
reference  to  divine  things ;  *'  hut  that  they  who  ue^  who  have 
the  means  granted  them  of  knowing  the  truth,  but  who  are 
not  disposed  to  know  it,  and  who  are  prevented  from  hum- 
bling themselves  before  the  true  light  by  the  self-conceit 
of  their  imaginary  &r-sightedness,  and  though  they  have  eyes 
to  see,  they  see  not,  *^may  he  given  up  to  their  blindness;^ 
John  ix.  39,  40.'  To  such  a  morajl  judgment  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  gospel  we  must  refer  what  Paul  says  of 
the  publication  of  the  gospel,  that  to  some  it  is  the  savour  of 
life  untb  life,  and  to  others  the  savour  of  death  unto  death  ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  16.  But  the  idea  of  this  outward  moral  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  continued  spiritual  awakening 
of  mankind  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  by  no  means 
excludes  a  final  judgment  and  a  univennl  resurrection ;  but 
the  former  appears  as  a  symbol  and  preparative  of  the  latter, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  two  is  exhibited  in  Christ's  dis- 
course in  the  5th  chapter  of  John's  GospeL  At  first,  Christ 
speaks  of  the  power  conferred  upon  him-  as  the  Messiah  to 
awaken  the  spiritually  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  to  judge 
them  according  to  their  respective  conduct  towards  the  divine 
life  that  was  offered  for  tiieir  acceptance.  As  the  Father 
awakens  and  calls  to  life  the  dead,  so  also  the  Son  awakens  to 
a  true  divine  life  whom  he  will ;'  for  the  Father  has  com- 

^  Not  without  reason  the  sobjective  negative  particle  yAi  is  used  here. 

'  As  in  the  instance  which  gave  occasion  to  this  whole  discoarse,  thi 
blind  man  was  made  to  s^  by  the  Redeemer,  and  as  one  spiritnallj 
blind,  who  supposed  that  he  conld  not  see,  he  was  healed  of  hit 
spiritual  blindness  and  enlightened;  while,  on  the  contrarj,  the 
-deluded  Pharisees  showed  that,  having  eyes  to  see  they  were  blind, 
since,  in  spite  of  facts,  they  denied  the  truth. 

*  .This  was  intended  to  point  out  to  the  Jews,  that  everything  de 
pended  on  the  manner  in  which  thsy  conducted  themselves  towaidi 
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)(|lDtted  to  him  all  the  power  of  judgment,  that  all  may  shoiA 
liilheir  reverence  for  the  Father,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
gikierence  the  Son.    He  who  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth 
lapoi  the  Father  who  sent  him.^     "  He  who  receiyeth  my  word 
lehod  beUeveth  on  him  who  sent  me,''  continued  Christ,  cor- 
Kpoborating  his  former  declaration,  "  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
iekuinot   come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  over  from 
^path  unto  life."     By  participation  in  a  divine  life,  he  is 
],  ilreadj  removed  beyond  the  stroke  of  judgment,  which  can 
oillj  iSect  those  who  are  estranged  from  God.     "  A  time  is 
Mming,  and  already  is"  (inasmuch  as  Christ  by  the  power  of 
bis  words  had  already  produced  such  effects),   "when  the 
dead**  rthe  spiritually  dead)  "  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God     (by  the  publication  of  the  gospel),  "  and  those  who 
}  bear,  shall  live;  for  as  the  Father  hath  the  fountain  of  life  in 
'  ibimsel^  he  has  also  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself ;" 
'(only  because  the  original  fountain  of  divine  life  in  the  Son 
'has  communicated  itself   to  mankind,   can  divine  life  be 
imparted  to  the  dead  through  him  ;)  "  and  he  hath  given  him 
autiiority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  a  Son  of 
Mian."    As  man  he  came  to  impart  divine  life  to  men ;  and 
thus  as  man  to  administer  judgment  to  men.     Then  Christ 
passes  on  from  the  present  to  the  future,  from  the  process  of 
development  among  mankind,  to  the  last  decisive  result,  and 
says,  "  Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which 
I  all  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come 
forth ;  they  who  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  who  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation;" John  V.  28,  29. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  peculiarity  which  characterises 
John  as  the  author  of  the  evayyiXiov  irviviiaTiKov,  that  in  the 
last  conversation  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  he  does  not 
mention  what  relates  to  his  resurrection,  his  return  to  inflict 
judgments  on  the  reprobate  city  of  God,  and  his  coming  to 
the  final  judgment  and  the  consummation  of  the  church,  but 
only  the  promises  of  an  inward  revelation  of  his  Spirit  to  his 

him ;  and  that  the  communication  of  the  divine  life  was  not  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  which  they  wished  to  assign  from  their 
national  theocratic  stand-point. 

*  In  this  consists  the  judgment,  that  eveiy  man  proves  by  hia  con- 
dnet  towards  the  Son  what  his  feelings  are  toward  the  Father. 
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disciples,  that  after  his  bodily  presence  was  withdrawn  from 
them,  and  when  they  might  suppose  that  they  were  altogether 
separated  from  him,  he  would  reveal  himself  to  them  in  a 
more  glorious  manner,  and  receive  them  into  his  communion, 
never  again  t^  be  separated  from  them.  The  bodily  re- 
appearance of  Christ  among  his  disciples  appears,  in  this  con- 
I  nexion,  only  as  of  preparatory  importance  for  continued 
^iritiml  jiODamiioipn  with  them,  his  constant  spiritual  self- 
^revelation  amoi^  them  ;  so  this  reappearance  of  Christ  for 
the  reli^oiis  development  of  the  apostles,  and  the  develop 
ment  of  the  church  in  general,  wa£|  only  of  such  preparatory 
importance,  and  intended  to  form  a  transition-point.  Thus  in 
these  promises  contained  in  John's  Gospel,  the  second  advent 
of  the  risen  Saviour  is  certainly  presupposed,  although  the 
fact  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  these 
promises,  though  they  do  not  distinctly  refer  to  it.  And  in 
this  respect  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  admit 
' '  one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection, 
or  several  of  the  kind.*  In  order  gradually  to  prepare 
their  minds,  he  begins  with  assuring  them  that  the  Father 
would  give  them,  instead  of  his  own  sensible  presence 
among  them,  another  helper  to  abide  with  them  for  ever, — 
I '  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  alone  could  impart  the  full  know- 
j  ledge  of  the  truth  announced  by  himself,  and  who  would 
commimicate  himself  through  this  truth,  as  he  says,  (John 
xvi.  14,)  that  his  Spirit  would  glorify  him,  since  he  would 
open  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  he  had  taught. 
]  But  since  this  Spirit  is  no  other  than  the  divine  life  commu- 
I  nicated  by  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
I  believers  accomplished  by  him,  he  afterwards  transfers  what 
I  he  had  said  to  tiiem  of  the  coming  of  this  Spirit,  to  his  own 
'  I  coming  to  them  in  spirit.  He  points  them  to  the  great  day, 
c>n  which  he  would  see  them  again  in  spirit,  when  the  transient 
pain  of  separation  frx)m  him  would  be  succeeded  by  the  ever- 
lusting  joy  of  seeing  him  again  and  communing  with  him ; 
when  they  would  need  no  more  to  ask  him  questions,  but  he 

^  But  we  have  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p  772,  (p.  471,  Standard  Library 
edition.)  proved  the  opinion  to  be  unfounded,  that  according  to  John'i 
Gospel,  only  one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  immediately  followed  his 
resurrection,  and  that  th«  other  reappearances  of  Christ  took  place 
after  his  ascension  to  heaven. 
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wonld  speak  to  them  *  concerning  the  Father  openly  and 
without  reiserve.  But  though  John  dwells  at  length  on  the 
spiritnal  element  ^d  on  what  relates  to  the  revelation  of 
(%rist  in  the  hearts  of  the  diadples,  he  by  no  means  excludes 
his  bodily  resurrection  and  his  own  prediction  of  it ;  John  x, 
18.  And  thus  firom  this  scheme  of  doctrine  it  cannot  be 
concluded,  that  John  had  not  learned  from  the  discourses  of 
CSurist  the  doctrine  of  his  personal  coming  {vapovala)  to  judg- 
ment^  and  for  the  consummation  of  his  church.  The  con- 
trory  rather  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  re- 
specting the  connexion  in  John's  views  of  the  judgment  and 
the  resurrection,  and  the  twofold  mode  of  representing  them. 
And  what  John  says  in  his  First  Epistle  of  the  signs  of  the 
last  time,  the  marks  of  an  impending  manifestation  of  an 
opposition  to  Christianity,  points  to  the  same  fundamental 
ideas  respecting  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
those  that  occur  in  Paul's  epistles.  There  are  not  wanting 
also  some  intimations  of  an  approaching  personal  napovaia  of 
Christ,  (1  John  ii.  28,  iii.  2,)  though  the  peculiarity  of  John's 
diaracter  is  shown  by  his  only  giving  slight  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  not,  like  Paul,  a  fonnal  delineation  of  it. 

It  belongs  also  to  this  peculiar  tendency  of  John's  mind, 
that  Christ  is  not  represented  by  him  as  the  founder  of  a 
church ;  even  the  idea  of  an  ccKXiy^r/a  is  not  distinctly  brought 
forward,  though  its  existence  is  implied,  3  John  6.  But  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  a  church,  the  idea  of  a 
communion  of  hearts  founded  in  faith  on  the  Redeemer,  of 
the  oonmiunion  of  believers  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Redeemer,  a  communion  of  &ith  and  love,  was  expressed  by 
him  most  emphatically — for  this  idea  would  necessarily  pro- 
ceed from  that  which  was  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  the 
oonsciousness  of  commimion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the 
divine  life  received 'from  him. 

Thus  we  find  in  John's  Gospel  a  reference  to  a  religious 
community,  to  be  formed  out  of  all  others  among  mankind, 
which  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Redeemer,  the  "  one 
fold  under  one  Shepherd,"  a  commimion  which  would  be 
founded  on  the  equal  relation  of  all  to  Christ  the  common 
head,  and  corresponds  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  one  body  under 
one  head,  John  x.  16.  As  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one,  so 
are  believers,  since  through  him  they  are  one  with  the  Father, 
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by  virtue  of  their  mutual  participation  of  the  divine  lifiSL 
Thus  they  form  a  union  to  which  no  other  in  the  world  is 
comparable,  and  the  glory  of  Christ  revealft  itself  among  them. 
They  constitute  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  living  testimony 
to  the  divine  call  and  work  of  Christ.  The  communion  ii 
the  divine  life  thus  manifested,  points  to  its  divine  origin, 
John  zvii.  21.  John  also  distinguishes  between  an  inviard 
community — ^the  assemblage  of  those  who  stand  in  oommu- 
nion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  which  embraces  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  life  among  mankind — and  an  outward 
oonmiimity  of  believers,  which  it  is  possible  for  those  to  join 
who  have  no  part  in  the  former.  Thus  in  1  John  iL  19,  he 
speaks  of  those  who  went  out  from  the  believers,  but  in  &ct 
(as  &r  as  it  regarded  their  principles  and  disposition)  never 
belonged  to  them,  for  had  iSiej  really  belonged  to  them  in 
their  inward  life,  they  would  not  aft^:wards  have  renomioe4 
their  society.  But  by  this  outwardly  expressed  renunciation, 
by  their  opposition  to  the  community  of  believers,  it  now 
became  manifest  that  not  all  who  were  outwardly  joined  to 
that  community  shared  in  its  essential  qualities,' and  really 
belonged  to  it.  We  find  here,  as  in  Paul's  writings,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church. 

John  does  not  mention  in  his  Crospel  the  institution  of 
baptism  by  Christ,  but  he  treats  at  length  of  that  which 
forms  the  idea,  the  spiritual  element  of  baptism — ^for  to  this 
the  conversation  between  Christ  and  Nicodemus  relates — ^that 
moral  transformation  by  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  m 
opposition  to  the  old  sinful  nature  of  man,  without  which  no 
one  can  become  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  of 
the  invisible  church.^  And  this  also  applies  to  the  Holy 
Supper.  For  as  what  Christ  in  his  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus designated  by  the  name  of  regeneration,  has  a  relation 
fto  baptism,  so  what  he  represents  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
— I — *John,  imder  the  image  of  "  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his 
blood,*'  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  Supper.  Christ  had 
described  himself  as  the  true  manna,  the  true  bread  from 

'  The  mention  of  **  water**  in  John  iii.  5,  is  only  of  secondaiy  im- 
portance, in  order,  by  referring  to  a  symbol  familiar  to  Nicodemua,  to 
render  palpable  to  his  mind  that  all-purifying  power  of  the  Di?ine 
Spirit  which  was  needful  for  every  man.  Hence,  in  the  subsequent  pari 
of  his  disoonrse,  Christ  mentions  only  being  **Oafn  of  the  SpiriL** 
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heaven,  the  bread  which  is  not  of  an  earthly  perishable 
nature,  with  only  an  earthly  power  to  recruit  the  bodily  life, 
but  wl^ch  is  of  divine  origin  and  nature,  capable  of  imparting 
divine  life,  and  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  for 
an  eternal  duration.  He  describes  himself  as  having  come 
down  from  heaven,  in  reference  to  his  whole  being,  in  order 
to  impart  divine  life  to  mankin<l,  so  that  every  one  can  only 
by  communion  with  the  divine  foimtain  of  life,  thus  appearing 
in  human  nature,  attain  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  life. 
From  stating  what  he  is  to  mankind  in  his  whole  divine 
and  human  nature,  Christ  goes  on  to  declare  what  he  will 
give  to  mankind  for.  their  salvation,  (corresponding  to  the 
bestowment  of  the  manna  which  was  sought  for  from  him) — 
the  surrender  of  his  flesh  ^lis  life  belonging  to  the  sensible 
world)  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  And  since  his  words 
were  so  misunderstood  by  the  Jews,  as  if  he  had  spoken  of 
eating  his  flesh  in  a  literal  sense,  he  took  occasion  to  express 
what  he  had  before  said  of  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  in  even 
stronger  terms  under  an  image  still  more  striking,  and  marking 
the  idea  stiU  more  accurately;  he  represented  the  eating  of 
his^flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood  as  a  necessary  means 
for  the  appropriation  of,  eternal  Ufe.  This  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  drii:ddng  of  his  blood  he  considers  equivalent  to  the  life 
of  men,  by  which  the  fountain  of  divine  life  itself  enters  into 
mankind,  makes  them  entirely  its  own,  as  if  men  had  con- 
verted into  their  own  substance  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
inoamate  Logos.  He  here  speaks  of  the  participation  of 
divine  life  by  means  of  his  appearance  in  humanity,  of  the 
impartation  of  divine  Ufe  depending  upon  and  accomplished 
by  the  historical  Christ,  while  he  guards  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  speak  of  his  body  in  a  literal  sense,  by 
saying,  as  a  key  for  the  right  interpretation  of  his  words, 
"  27ie  9pirU  giveth  life — the  fiesh  profUeth  noihingf^  therefore, 
he  could  not  have  intended  to  say,  that  men  should  make  use 
of  his  flesh  as  an  object  of  sense,  for,  like  all  flesh,  it  could 
not  profit  the  inner  man,  but  that  by  means  of  his  appearing 
in  the  flesh  in  the  sensible  world,  they  should  appropriate  his 
spirit  as  the  life-giving  principle.  "  The  wards  that  I  sag 
unto  gou,  are  'spirit  and  life/*  they  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
stood according  to  their  mere  sound,  their  literal  expression, 
but  only  according  to  their  contents,  which  are  spirit  and 
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life,  possessing  a  divine  vitality.  *  Therefore,  the  symboli 
"  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,"  relates  to 
the  process  of  imbuing  the  whole  nature  of  every  one  who  is 
received  by  &ith  into  his  oommunion,  with  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which,  through  him,  has  become  a  human  prin- 
ciple in  all  who  stfitnd  in  communion  with  him  ;  the  constant 
humanizing  of  the  divine  in  which  continued  appropriation 
and  imbuing,  the  whole  development  of  the  Christian  life 
consists.  As  regeneration,  the  commencing  point  in  the 
Christian  life,  is  represented  by  baptism,  so  is  tins,  the  sequel 
of  regeneration,  the  continual  regeneration  (as  it  were)  of 
man,  the  continued  incorporation  of  mankind  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  represented  by  the  Supper.  Thus  John  and  Pkiul 
agree,  and  on  this  subject  complete  each  other's  views. 

The  essence  of  Christianity,  according  to  John,  is  comprised 
m  this,  that  the  Father  is  known  only  in  the  Son,  and  CHily 
through  the  Son  can  man  come  into  communion  with  the 
Father;  1  John  ii.  23;  2  John  9.  But  no  one  can  be  in 
communion  with  the  Son  without  partaking  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  he  promised  in  order  to  renew  human  nature  in 
his  own  image ;  1  John  iii.  24.  Both  John  and  Paul  place 
the  essence  of  Christian  theism  in  worshipping  God  as  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  in  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
which  he  has  established,  or  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Father  through  the  Son  dwelling  in  mankind, 
animated  by  his  Spirit,  agreeably  to  the  triad  of  the  Pauline 
benediction, — ^the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13;)  and  this  is 
the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  connexion  of 
Christian  experience.  It  has  an  essentially  practical  and 
historical  significance  and  foundation;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
God  revealed  in  humanity,  which  teaches  men  to  recognise  in 
God  not  only  the  original  source  of  existence,  but  also  of 
salvation  and  sanctification.  From  this  trinity  of  revelation, 
as  far  as  the  divine  causality  images  itself  in  the  same,  the 

1  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Christ  has  here  given 
the  interpretation  of  his  own  words,  and  that  he  wished  to  say  that,  by 
his  flesh  and  blood,  nothing  more  was  to  be  understood  than  his 
doctrine  in  reference  to  divine  life-giving  power.  By  (r^|  and  aT/ui,  be 
certainly  meant  more  than  his  ^fxaera.  These  words  of  Christ  contain 
only  the  canon  of  correct  interpretation,  and  leave  the  application  t« 
^is  hearers. 
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reflectiYe  mind,  according  to  the  analogy  of  its  own  being, 
pursuing  this  track,  seeks  to  elevate  itself  to  the  idea  of  an 
original  triad  in  God,  availing  itself  of  the  intimations  which 
are  contained  in  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  cognate 
elements  of  the  Pauline  theology. 

As,  accordingly,  James  and  Peter  mark  the  gradual  trans- 
ition from  spiritualized  Judaism  to  the  independent  deve- 
lopment of  Christianity,  and  as  Paul  represents  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
stand-point,  so  the  reconciUng  contemplative  element  of 
John  forms  the  closing-point  in  the  training  of  the  apostolic 
church,  and  now  from  the  classical  era  of  original  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  tnyoe  a  new  tedious  development  of  the 
Church,  striving  towards  its  destined  goal  through  manifold 
trials,  oppositions,  and  conflicts.  Perhaps  this  greater  process 
of  development  is  destined  to  proceed  according  to  the  same 
laws  which  we  find  prefigured  in  the  fundamental  forms  of 
the  apostolic  church  m  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  lu 
the  cider  of  their  development. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

MADE  BT  THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION* 


P.  6,  note  2,  add,  '^  It  is  stated,  in  Luke  xxiv.  53,  that  the 
disciples  '  were  continually  in  the  temple,^  and  hence  it  mi^t 
be  plausibly  inferred,  that  this  was  the  case  on  the  morning  of 
this  High  Feast ;  yet  possibly,  wh^i  Luke  wrote  his  Ckxipel, 
he  had  not  obtained  precise  information  respecting  the  parti- 
culars of  this  event,  or  only  gave  here  a  short  summary  of  it** 

P.  10, 1.  22,  after ''  interpretation"  add,  "  But  we  shall  be  led 
to  a  different  conclusion,  after  reading  the  description  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  which  we  find  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  or  the  account  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  wonders  on  the  day  of  Penteoost 
An  unprejudiced  examination,  as  we  shall  show  more  fully  in 
the  sequel,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  appear- 
ances in  the  Corinthian  church  are  to  be  attributed  not  to 
speaking  in  foreign  languages,  but  to  speaking  in  an  ecstatic 
and  highly  elevated  state  of  mind.  The  account  in  the  Acts 
would  certainly,  on  a  superficial  view,  lead  us  only  to  the 
notion  of  foreign  languages,  and  several  passages  might  with- 
out violence  be  explained  to  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the 
author  of  the  account  referred  to  the  use  of  such  foreign  lan- 
guages. But  should  our  supposition  be  correct,  that  the  same 
notion  of  the  gift  of  tongues  is  applicable  to  all  the  appear- 
ances of  this  lund  in-  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  if  we  must  set 
out  from  one  principal  passage  for  determining  this  notion; 
then  we  should  make  use  of  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to  explain  all  the  rest,  as  a 
record  which  gives  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  and,  on 
account  of  its  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  with  &r  more 
propriety  than  the  account  in  the  Acts,  which  is  defective  in 
clearness  and  distinctness,  and  in  its  existing  form  could  not 
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have  proceeded  immediately  from  an  eye-witness.  *  But  the 
assumption  that  the  fact  denoted  by  '  speaking  in  other  or 
new  tongues*  must  have  been  the  same  from  the  beginning, 
we  cannot  consider  so  certain  as  to  be  applied  to  every  single 
passage  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves. 
Not  unless  the  exposition  of  all  the  passages  taken  separately 
lead  to  the  same  fundamental  fact,  can  we  regard  such  an  as- 
sumption as  sufficiently  justified.  Now  although,  as  follows 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  apo- 
stles were  furnished  in  a  supernatural  manner  with  a  knowledge 
of  languages  for  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  main- 
tained ;  yet,  by  the  account  in  the  Acts,  as  long  as  we  explain 
it  by  itself  alone,  we  might  be  led  to  that  same  view,  only 
a  litde  modified.  And  we  do  not  venture  to  decide  d  priori, 
that  the  communication  of  such  a  supematiu*al  gift  of  tongues 
was  an  impossibility.  It  must  be  our  special  business,  first  of 
all,  to  hannonize  the  facts  as  they  are  reported  in  the  his- 
torical records,  for  not  till  then  can  we  examine  how  tliey  are 
related  to  the  known  laws  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature ; 
those  laws  according  to  which  we  see  the  Divine  Spirit  and 
Chrisdamty  operate  on  all  other  occasions.  If  we  compare 
all  that  is  known  to  us  in  this  last  respect,  we  shall  never  find 
that  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the 
•place  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  infuses  in  an  immediate 
manner  that  knowledge  which  might  be  attained  by  the 
natural  application  of  the  understanding  and  the  memory. 
According  to  the  same  law  by  which  ^t  is  not  commu- 
nicated by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  can  be  discovered 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  it  was  not 
the  office  of  this  Spirit  to  communicate  a  complete  knowledge 
of  languages.  The  apostles  learnt  languages  when  they  needed 
them,  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
any  other  persons,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  w;ho 
endowed  them  for  their  vocation  in  general.  We  may  indeed 
find  examples  of  immediate  intuition,  or  tact,  or  feeling,  which, 
in  certain  moments,  allows  that  to  be  known  which  otherwise 
it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  acquire  by  a  continued  efibrt 
of  the  understanding.  In  other  cases  it  happens  that  one 
person  by  a  certain  intuitive  power  or  immediate  feeling 
knows  what  another  must  acquire  in  a  more  tedious  way. 
But  although  the  apostles  were  obliged  to  learu  languages  in 
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the  common  way,  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  assert  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  new  creation  called  into  being  by  Christ  first 
became  consciously  known  to  the  disciples,  something  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things  might  not  happen. 
We  could  'imagine  that  the  great  divine  event  by  which  a 
higher  spiritual  life  would  be  communicated  to  all,  and  all 
the  contrarieties  proceeding  from  Sin,  or  connected  with  it, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  to  be  removed,  would 
also  be  outwardly  manifested  by  breaking  down  the  limits  of 
national  peculiarities  and  languages :  by  virtue  of  the  conr 
nexion — which  as  yet  we  are  far  from  perfectly  comprehend- 
ing— ^between  the  inward  and  outward  life  of  the  Spirit,- - 
between  the  inward  view  or  thought,  and  its  outward  expres- 
sion, language,  such  a  sudden  elevation  might  result.  A 
symbolical  prophetic  wonder,  to  shadow  forth,  how  the  new 
(Uvine  life  which  here  first  of  all  manifested  itself  would  claim 
all  the  tongues  of  mankind  as  its  own, — how  by  means  of 
Christianity  the  separation  of  nations  would  be  overcome.  In 
one  brief  interval  there  would  be  a  representation  of  what 
is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  redemption  accomplished  by 
Christ, — ^which  it  would  require  a  comrse  of  ages  to  develop  in 
the  use  of  ordinary  means. 

"  This  view  we  should  certainly  be  compelled  to  adopt,  if  we 
could  venture  to  make  use  of  the  account  in  the  Acts  as  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  narrative  derived  from  one 
source.  Without  doing  violence  to  the  words,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive,  according  to  Acts  ii.  6,  1 1,  that  the  person  from 
whom  the  account,  as  there  given,  proceeded,  regarded  the  dis- 
ciples as  speaking  in  various  foreign  languages  which  had  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  them.  But  we  have  here  hardly  an  ac- 
count from  the  first  hand,  and  we  find  means,  indeed,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  original  account  of  the  transaction  from  the 
modification  given  to  it  in  the  later  composed  narrative.  If 
those  who  came  from  distant  parts  heard  the  Galileans  speak 
in  foreign  languages,  which  must  have  'been  unknown  to  them, 
this  must  have  appeared  to  every  one,  even  to  such  as  were 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  the  divine  in  the  event,  as  something 
striking,  although  such  an  one  had  felt  too  little  interest  for 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  transaction,  and  had  been  too 
thoughtless,  to  reflect  on  what  formed  the  groundwork  and 
cause  of  so  inexplicable  a  phenomenon.     But  now,  though| 
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previously,  mention  had  been  made  of  speaking  in  unknown, 
foreign  languages,  yet  the  persons  who  are  introduced  speaking 
in  the  following  verses  (12  and  13),  express  their  astonishment 
only  as  respecting  something,  which  surprised  the  sober-minded 
part  of  tiie  spectators,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  doubt  what  it 
meant,  while  others,  the  altogether  rude  and  carnally-minded, 
supposed  they  witnessed  only  the  signs  of  intoxication.      All 
this  suits  very  well,  if  we  take  it  as  describing  the  impression 
made  by  the  announcement  of  the  novel  things  relating  to  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  uttered  in  a  state  of  elevated  emotion. 
Such  utterance  must  have  so  affected  the  different  classes  of 
hearers  that  some  must  have  been  amazed  by  what  they  could 
not  comprehend,  while  others  would  throw  ridicule  on  the 
whole  afikir  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  enthusiasm.     And  what 
the  Apostle  Peter  says  in  ii.  15,  in  answer  to  that  charge, 
seems  rather  to  confirm  this  explanation  than  the   other. 
Why  should  he  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
time  of  day  in  which  men  indulge  in  drinking,  when  he  could 
have  brought  forward  proofs  sidted  to  enlighten  the  carnal 
multitude,  that  an  effect  like  this,  the  ability  to  speak  foreign, 
unknown  languages,  could  not  be-  one  of  the  effects  of  in- 
toxication 1 

"  And  if  we  look  at  the  first  words  with  which  the  narrative 
of  these  great  events  begins,  we  shall  find  ourselves  not  com- 
pelled by  them  to  form  such  a  representation  as  is  derived 
from  w.  7 — 12.  It  is  said  in  v.  4,  *  And  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began.to  speak  with  other  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.'  By  these  '  other  tongues,' 
which  differed  from  common  human  tongues — ^tongues  as  they 
were  new-created  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  by 
no  means  obliged  to  think  of  foreign  languages. '  We  find, 
even  in  that  narrative,  elements  which  point  to-something  else 
than  what  we  should  infer  from  w.  7-12.  And  those  words 
themselves  cannot  literally  be  imderstood  of  purely  distinct 
foreign  languages.  It  is  certain  that  among  the  iimabitants 
of  the  cities  in  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Lesser  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Gyrene,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited 
by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  the  Greek  language  was  at  that 
time  for  the  most  part  more  current  than  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country.  There  remain  out  of  the  whole  list  of 
languages  only  the  Persian,  Syriuc,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin 
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languages.    Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  description  is  nithet 
rhetorical  than  purely  historical. 

**  If  we  compare  some  other  passages  in  the  Acts  in  which 
this  Gift  of  Tongues  is  mentioned,  there  appears  in  these  ac- 
counts nothing  of  the  kind  which  we  find  in  the  former 
passages.  As  speaking  with  new  tongues  was  one  of  the  first 
marks  of  the  consciousness  that  proceeded  from  the  new 
divine  life  communicated  by  Christ,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
marks  of  the  new  Christian  inspimtion,  so  this  was  everywhere 
repeated  where  that  event  of  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  was 
renewed,  where  the  Christian  life  and  consciousness  first  showed 
itself,  as  when,  during  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
faith  germinated  in  the  already  prepared  hearts  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  received  the  first  divine  impression  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  (Acts  z.  46  ;)  or  just  as  the  disciples  of 
John  at  Ephesus  were  first  instructed  fully  respecting  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  by  him,  and  received.  Christian 
baptism.  Acts  xix.  6.  In  such  situations  and  circumstances^ 
the  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  would  have  been 
without  object  or  significance.  Whenever  the  consciousness 
of  the  grace  of  Redemption  and  of  a  heavenly  life  springing 
from  it  was  awakened  in  man,  his  own  mother-tongue,  and  not 
a  foreign  language,  would  be  the  most  natural  channel  for 
expressing  his  feelings ;  otherwise,  we  must  suppose  the 
exertion  of  a  magical  power  gaining  the  mastery  over  men, 
and  forcing  them  to  express  themselves  in  foreign  tones  like 
unconscious  instruments ;  a  thing  contrary  to  all  analogy  in 
the  operations  of  Christiaiiity. 

"  In  the  first  of  the  two  passages  we  have  just  quoted,  (Acts 
X.  46,) '  speaking  with  tongues '  is  connected  "with  '  magnify- 
ing God,'  which  intimates  the  relation  between  these  two 
acts, — the  former  being  a  particular  mode  of  the  latter.  In 
the  second  passage,  (Acts  xix.  6,)  '  speaking  with  tongues '  is 
followed. by  *  prophesying'  (Trpo^iyrewetv)  ;  and  as  by  this  (the 
frdl  explanation  of  which  we  reserve  for  the  sequel)  is  to  be 
understood,  addresses  in  a  tone  of  spiritual  elevation,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  something  allied  to  the  former. 

*^  Proceeding  from  this  point,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  following 
conclusion.  The  new  spirit  which  filled  the  disciples,  of  whidi 
they  were  conscious  as  a  common  animating  principle,  created 
for  them  a  new  language;  the  new  feelings  and  intuitioxia 
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revealed  themselyes  in  new  words;  the  new  wine  required  new 
bottles.  We  know  not  whence  the  origin  is  to  be  deduced  of  this 
designation,  taken  as  it  is  from  the  life,  and  corresponding  to 
the  nature  of  the  &ct.     Yet  a  true  tradition  might  form  the 
ground- work  of  the  ciitically-suspected  passage  at  the  close  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  so  that  Chnst  himself  may  have  marked  the 
speaking  in  new  tongues  as  one  mark  of  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  which  he  imparted  to  his  disciples.      At  aU  e^rents,  we 
find  what  is  related  to  it  in  meaning  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ) — ^the  promise  of  speaking  with  the  new.  power  which 
would  be  imparted  to  the  disciples  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of 
the  '  new  mouth  and  wisdom '  (Luke  xxi.  15)  that  he  would 
give  them.     From  the  beginning,  this  speaking  with  tongues 
might  not  be  employed  for  the  instruction  of  others,  but  only 
be  an  immediate  involuntary  expression  of  the  heart  impelled 
by  inward  pressure  to  reveal  itself  in  words.     We  have  no 
reason  for  taking  any  other  view  of  the  first  Pentecostal  day. 
Peter's  discourse  gav^  the  word  for  others,  the  kp^riviia  of  the 
new  tongues,  or  the  added  vpoipriTEmiv.     Thus  it  was  perhaps 
something  annexed  to  the  original  use  of  this  designation 
when,  as  the  various  degrees  of  Christian  elevation  became 
separated  from  one  another,  the  '^  speaking  in  tongues  "  was 
used  especially  to  designate  the  highest  degree,  that  ecstatic 
state  in  which  the  thinking  faculty    is    less    consciously 
active 

"  On  reviewing  the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  it 
lies  before  ^is,  we  certainly  recognise  in  it,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  a  predominant  id^  element,  whic'u  has  infused 
itself  into  the  construction  of  the  history,  and  modified  it. 
If  we  assume  as  a  possible  case,  that  the  peculiar  essence  and 
aim  of  Christianity  had  represented  it  visibly  in  a  symbolic 
wonder,  we  shall  now  be  compelled  at  the  close  of  oiw  inquir}% 
to  r^ard  this  not  as  the  purely  historic  and  objective,  but  13 
transfer  it  to  the  subjective  point  of  view,  so  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  &ct  according  to  this  idea,  has  in  this  particular 
instance  been  involuntarily  altered.  If  any  persons  are  dis- 
posed to  call  this  a  mythical  element  mingling  with  the 
historical,  after  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  idea,  we 
shall  not  dispute  about  a  name.  Only  we  must  once  for  all 
declare,  that  such  single  un  historical  traits  can  by  no  means 
be  employed  to  stamp  the  whole  narrative  in  which  they 
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ocoiir  as  UDhistorical  or  mythical.  By  the  consequential 
application  of  such  an  arbitrary  principle  of  criticism — ^thaty 
in  general,  where  anything  is  found  imhistorical  or  mytbioal, 
no  real  history  is  to  be  recognised, — ^very  little  history  would 
be  left;  the  greater  part  of  history  must  be  sacrificed  to 
a  destructive  criticism,  which  is  quick  to  descry  everywhere 
some  departures  from  the  strictly  historical." 

P.  20, 1.  11  from  the  bottom,  after  "  ideas"  add,  "  Christ 
did  not  as  a  teacher  propound  a  certain  niunber  of  articLes  of 
faith,  but  while  exhibiting  himself  as  the  Redeemer  and  Sove- 
reign in  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  founded  his  chiu'ch  on  the 
facts  of  his  life  and  sufferings,  and  of  his  triiunph  over  death 
by  the  resurrection.  Thus  the  first  development  of  the 
chiu'ch  proceeded  not  from  a  certain  system  of  ideas  set  forth 
in  a  creed,  but  only  from  the  acknowledgment  of  one  &ct 
which  included  in  itself  all  the  rest  that  formed  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity — ^the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  in  which  were  involved  the  facts  by  which  he  was 
accredited  as  such  by  God,  and  demonstrated  to  mankind; 
namely,  his  resurrection,  glorification,  and  continual  agency 
on  earth  for  the  establi^ment  of  his  kingdom  in  Divine 
power." 

P.  26,  1.  6,  aft^  "  property "  add,  "  On  comparing  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  must  either  say,  that 
in  the  passages  which  treat  of  the  community  of  goods  we 
are  not  to  interpret  everything  HteraUy,  since  in  an  ardess 
narrative  by  an  eye-witness  whose  feelings  were  excited  by  the 
objects  before  him,  such  delineations  might  easily  mingle  ; — 
or,  that  in  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  the  various  grada- 
tions in  the  form  of  this  community  of  goods — the  eccentric 
relation  accruing  from  the  first  glow  of  Christian  enthusiasm, 
and  the  later  limitation  of  the  community  of  goods  produced 
by  circumstances,  the  return  of  things  to  their  wonted 
channels,  could  not  be  kept  distinct  from  one  another;  that 
things  of  difierent  kinds  were  mingled  together  in  the  naiia- 
tive,  which  might  easily  happen  in  an  historical  representation 
collected  from  various  sources.  Whichever  of  these  two 
suppositions  we  prefer,  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can  be  justified, 
merely  on  account  of  this  difficulty,  in  suspecting  the  historical 
authority  of  these  accounts. 

*'  At  all  events,  the  commumty  of  goods  practised  by  the 
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firafc  Christians,  wLatever  form  we  suppose  it  to  have  takeu, 
was  something  that  was  formed  from  within ;  it  was  the 
natural  expression  of  a  spirit  which  bomid  them  all  to  one 
another.  Everything  here  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
power  of  the  one  Spirit,  must  have  depended  solely  on 
the  free  act  of  the  pure  disposition ;  nothing  was  effected 
by  the  force  of  outward  law." 

P.  28,  L  5  from  the  bottom,  "  faith,"  <zdd  the  foUoming 
note.  '*  I  can  by  no  means  assent  to  Baur's  assertion  in  his 
work  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  p.  22,  that  the  Apostles  are 
delineated  in  the  Acts  as  super-human,  and .  as  it  were 
magical  beings.  I  cannot  approve  of  his  exposition,  in  con- 
sidering the  passage  in  Acts  v.  13,  as  strongly  supporting  his 
views,  understanding  the  words  Xonrolc,  *  the  rest,  to  mean  the 
other  Christians  of  whom  none  ventured  to  join  themselves 
to  the  apostles,  but  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  reverential 
awe.  By  the  mravres  in  v.  11,  can  only  be  understood  the 
collective  body  of  believers,  in  distinction  from  the  apostles. 
The  Xoiiroc  distinguished  from  the  dTravrcc  can  only  be  those 
who  were  not  Chnstians,  afterwards  called  Xauc,  '  the  people* 
who  reverenced  the  Christian  community  on  account  of  the 
Divine  powers  displayed  in  it,  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  ii.  47." 

P.  29,  L  13,  after  "take  place"  add,  "  Every  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  &il  to  perceive  that  such 
an  expectation  filled  the  souls  of  the  apostles ;  and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  gaze  that  is  fixed  on  a  distant  object 
can  as  little  measiure  time  as  space.  To  one  whose  look  is 
directed  on  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  the  distant  appears 
nigh  at  hand ;  he  overlooks  the  windings  of  the  way,  which 
separate  him  from  the  object  of  his  anxious  expectation.  But 
giadually  the  objects  separate  themselves  which  at  first  were 
mingled  together  in  the  perspective.  So  it  was  with  the 
TOTophets  who  gazed  on  the  Messianic  times  frxxm  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  apostles,  as 
they  directed  their  looks  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
Christ  himself  has  left  no  distinct  mformatioQ  respecting  the 
time  in  which  this  decisive  event  is  to  happen,  but  has  ex- 
pressly informed  us  that  it  belongs  to  those  hidden  things 
which  are  known  only  by  their  fulfilment.  It  would  require 
ihe  comparison  of  the  discourses  of  Christ  with  one  another, 
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and  deep  reflection  on  their  contents,  in  order  to  undemtaad 
the  course  of  his  kingdom's  development,  and  to  judge  ari^t 
respecting  the  nearness  or  distance  of  its  end.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  many  isolated  expressions  of  Christ  which  present  the 
points  of  greatest  moment  relating  to  the  progress  of  his  king- 
dom in  perspective  exhibition,  may  be  so  understood,  as  if 
that  last  decisive  period  were  at  hand ;  on  the  other  hand, 
his  parables  indicate  a  slower  process  of  development ;  as  if  it 
woidd  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  and  working  outwards 
from  within,  pervade  and  penetrate  tlie  life  of  humanily.  But 
naturally  these  isolated,  brief  expressions  are  most  easily  recol- 
lected, and  absorb  the  attention.  The  contents  of  the  parabolic 
intimations  are  learnt  gradually,  and  are  better  understood 
from  the  history  itself.  It  belon^ged  to  the  essence  of  Obris- 
tianity,  that  it  should  represent  itself  at  first,  not  as  a  new 
principle  for  earthly  history,  not  as  destined  to  form  a  new 
cultus,  and  to  give  a  new  form  to  all  earthly  relations ;  it 
was  not  the  idea  of  a  renovated  tiTne  that  Christianity  first 
attempted  to  realize,  but  everything  appeared  only  as  a  point 
of  transition  to  a  new,  heavenly,  eternal  order  of  things  which 
would  commence  at  the  second  advent.  Hence,  at  first,  every- 
thing earthly  nrnst  have  appeared  as  ready  to  vanish,  as 
quickly  passing  away,  and  the  eye  was  fixed  only  on  that 
future  heavenly  kingdom  as  the  unchangeable  state,  to  which 
believers  in  spirit  and  disposition  already  belonged.  It  would 
only  by  degrees  be  rendered  apparent  that  the  process  of  the 
world's  transformation  coming  forth  into  outward  appearance 
would  not  be  effected  suddenly  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  but 
must  make  its  way  by  internal  changes  in  a  gradual  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  (Usciples  must  at  fir^  have  contemplated  the 
whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
in  this  relation  to  the  approaching  kingdom  of  Christ  Its 
whole  cultus  appeared  to  them  as  an  institute  which  must 
continue  to  exist,  till  all  things  would  become  new.  But  hoe 
also,  as  the  renewing  effect  of  Christianity  was  to  jHXK9eed 
from  within,  the  true  light  had  not  yet  risen  upon  them." 

P.  41,  L  8,  afUsr  «  affected"  add,  "  But  instead  of  the  Phari- 
sees, the  Sadducees  came  forward  as  persecutors  of  the  Qospd 
which  was  spreading  in  every  direction  with  unrestrained  pow«r. 
The  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  disciples  testified  of  tho 
risen  Saviour,  and  of  the  hope  of  a  friture  Resurrection  fbundid 
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on  him,  must  have  rendered  them  hateful  to  this  sect  A 
predominant  n^ative  tendency  will  always  be  suspicious  and 
mistrustful  of  popular  movements  which  proceed  from  a  posi- 
tive religious  interest,  and  from  a  state  of  elevated  feeling 
relating  to  the  invisible  world  ;  and  from  suspicion,  it  is  easily 
roused  to  active  hostility.  The  Sadducees  also  were  noted  for 
their  harshness  and  inhumanity.  And  since  they  could  not 
venture  to  oppugn  directly  and  openly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  they  must  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing, under  another  pretext,  a  sect  zealous  for  those  doctrines, 
and  rapidly  spreading,  and  upon  whom  they  could  bring  the 
authorily  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  bear.  But  what  served  to 
render  the  Christians  hateful  to  the  Sadducees,  must  have 
contributed  to  render  the  Pharisees  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards  them.".  '      ^ 

P.  44,  last  line  of  the  note,  after  "  history"  addf  "  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Baur's  objections,  page  18.  An  exact  account 
of  what  took  place  in  the  Sanhedrim,  we  cannot  indeed  expect. 
This  we  know,  to  begin  with,  that  we  have  not  before  us  a 
furmal  legal  deposition.  But  the  want  of  such  a  document 
can  be  no  reason  for  rendering  the  whole  transaction  doubtful. 
Can  we  pronounce  the  historical  narratives  of  the  ancients  to 
be  increcuble,  because  the  speeches  they  contain  are  composed 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  attributed  ?  But  in  the  ancients  we  recognise  in  their 
composition  the  art  which  lets  every  one  say  what  he  might 
have  said  from  his  standing-point  and  in  his  own  character. 
In  the  accounts  now  under  consideration,  this  objectivity  of 
historical  art  is  wanting,  and  where  original  accounts,  such  as 
frequently  occur  in  the  Acts,  in  the  discourses  of  Peter  or 

*  This  is  oontrary  to  the  opinion  maintained  by  Dr.  Baar,  who,  in  his 
work  on  VauX,  p.  S4,  will  not  allow  any  historical  truth  in  the  account 
contained  in  tne  Acts,  of  the  persecutions  excited  by  the  Sadducees 
against  the  Christians,  and  calls  in  question  generally  the  truth  of  the 
aooonnt  respecting  these  early  persecutions.  He  sees  in  it  nothing  but 
a  connexion  formed  d priori  {nur  eine  aprioriadie  combination),  **  Since 
the  discourses  of  the  disciples/'  he  thinks,  *'  could  contain  nothing  more 
important  than  the  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  no  more  em- 
bittered and  decided  opponents  of  it  need  be  imagined  than  the 
Saddacees,  the  arowed  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection."  We 
most  here,  as  in  relation  to  other  points,  recognise  the  objective  his* 
tciical  pragmatisni  (a  consideration  of  events  in  their  actual  causes  and 
effects)  which  this  kind  of  criticism  would  change  into  the  subjective. 
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Paul,  do  not  form  the  basis,  we  cannot  be  surprised,  if  ih 
these  artless  narratives,  the  principle  that  was  believed  ib 
animate  the  proceedings  against  the  Christians  shoxdd  be  pot 
into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  as  their  subjective  maxim. 
Lastly,  the  conduct  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  by  no  means  so 
marked  by  delusion  and  want  of  sense  as  to  render  the  sarra- 
tive  palpably  unhistorical.  From  their  standing-point  tiie 
Sanhedrim  could  not  recognise  a  miracle  in  the  cure  of  the 
lame  man.  And  yet,  as  they  had  no  means  at  hand  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  as  an  imposture,  and  to  convince  the  people 
of  it,  they  were  obliged  to  hush  up  the  afiGur  if  possible^ 
without  arousing  a&esh,  by  more  violent  and  forcible  measurefl^ 
the  popular  enthusiasm  which  they  wished  to  allay.  But, 
indeed,  every  plan  will  prove  at  last  to  be  devoid  of  tenae^ 
which  is  undertaken  as  a  reaction  against  a  movement  in 
men's  minds  founded  on  perfect  justice  and  imdeniable  tmthi 
— a  folly  which  earthly  rulers  are  still  apt  to  repeat." 

P.  44.  I.  2,  "before  the  Sanhedrim,"  add  note: — ^Banr 
is  certainly  right,  when  in  the  words  eig  'lepovaaXijfji,  Acta 
iv.  5,  he  finds  an  implication  that  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  were  not  all  then  present  in  Jerusalem,  p.  16;. 
But  when  he  detects  here  a  design  oni  the  part  of  the  inventive 
historian,  to  insinuate  how  very  important  the  affidr  ^vas 
regarded  by  the  authorities,  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  Who- 
ever  wrote  with  this  design  would  certainly  not  have  satisfied 
himself  with  such  an  indication,  but  would  have  expresaed 
ipuch  more  strongly  what  he  wished  to  be  noticed.  In  this  form 
of  expression  we  see  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  known  to 
the  reporter,  who,  from  his  proximity,  was  best  acquainted  "with 
the  events,  that  a  part  of  the  members  of  ihe  Sanhedrim  were 
not  then  residing  in  the  city,  and  were  perhaps  scattered 
about  the  adjacent  country,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  this 
circumstance  unconsciously  affected  his  phraseology.  So  thttt» 
on  the  contrary,  in  this  little  turn  of  expression  we  find  a 
mark,  of  originsdity  and  the  absence  of  design. 

P.  44.  1.  8,  "  before  them,"  add  note : — '*  Baur  is  also  dia- 
posed  to  see  something  unhistorical  in  the  appearing  of  the 
lame  man  after  his  cure,  with  the  two  apostles,  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  But  whichever  may  have  been  the  case,  whether 
he  was  seized  in  company  with  the  apostles  and  brought  fcoA 
at  the  some  time,  or  whether  he  appeared  by  the  sqpeciai 
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cnlers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  because  the  corpus  delicti  related  to 
him ;  in  either  case  there  is  nothing  improbable.  The  San- 
hedrim,  or  a  party  in  it,  might  wish  to  tiy  whether  they 
oould  not  succeed,  by  a  personal  inspection,  or  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  man,  to  elicit  something  which  might  be  turned 
against  the  apostles,  or  tend  to  allay  the  popular  ferment. 
Finally,  the  presence  of  the  man  who  was  made  whole,  at 
these  proceedings,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  point  on 
the  decision  of  which  the  whole  narrative  stands  or  falls." 

P.  45.  L  21,  "Christians,"  (note.)  Baur  considers  that 
what  I  have  here  regarded  as  possible,  and  probably  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  whole  transaction,  is  a  gross  violation  of 
historical  writing,  p.  21.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  blameable," 
he  says,  ^than  an  historical  method  which,  instead  of  ex- 
amining a  matter  openly,  freely,  and  thoroughly,  arbitrarily 
introduces  fictions  in  the  place  of  historical  truth."  But  such 
a  method  I  believe  myself  never  to  have  been  chargeable 
with.  I  have  only  offered  this  as  a  conjecture,  to  which  I 
attach  no  great  weight  The  example  of  a  Nicodemus,  which, 
indeed,  will  find  no  favour  at  the  tribunal  of  a  criticism  that 
18  foonded  on  a  system  of  fictions,  proves  that  there  might  be 
secret  friends  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  in 
the  Acts  (ch.  vi  7)  it  is  remarked  that  "  a  great  company  6j 
the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith.*^  Lastly,  the  representa- 
tion I  have  given  of  the  transaction  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
a  sapposition  in  order  to  firee  the  whole  of  the  narrative  from 
the  charge  ■  of  internal  improbability.  I  wish  the  intelHgent 
reader  to  decide  for  himself,  which  of  us.  Dr.  Baur  or  myself, 
lies  most  open  to  the  charge  of  substituting  arbitrary  fictions 
fbr  historiod  truths. 

P.  46, 1. 1,  "two  thousand,"  (note.)  We  must  here  notice 
Barnes  assertion,  that  the  numbers  in  the  Acts  appear  alto- 
gether unhistorical.  Baur  reasons  thus,  p.  37  : — The  number 
of  believers  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  15,  ("  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty")  is  manifestly  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  statement  of 
the  Apostle  PauL  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  that  Christ,  after  his  Resur- 
rection, appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 
'*  If  this  small  number  be  manifestly  incorrect,  then  the  large 
nnmbers  which  afterwards  occiur  in  the  Acts  are  not  more 
trustworthy,  and  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
small  number  preceded  the  largo  ones  only  to  give  a  more 
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vivid  impression  of  the  rapid  and  important  increase  of  tlw 
church,  which  makes  each  class  of  numbers,  the  small  and 
the  great,  equally  suspicious."  Even  if  Baur*s  suppoflition 
were  correct,  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  he  draws  from 
it  is  by  no  means  evident ;  for  of  this  artificial  design  in  the 
use  of  small  and  laige  nimibers  in  order  to  render  more 
illustrious  by  the  contrast  the  Divine  in  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  church,  I  can  find  no  trace  in  this  simple,  artless  re- 
presentation, nor  of  all  those  little  trickeries  which  Dr.  Baur 
palms  upon  the  author  of  the  Acts ;  and  I  think  that,  the 
natural  construction  of  this  book  must  make  this  impressioa 
upon  every  ingenuous  and  unperverted  mind.  But  the  sap* 
position  itself  I  cannot  allow  to  be  valid.  I  see  no  oontn^ 
diction  between  the  account  in  the  Acts  and  Paul's  statemoit; 
for  the  reference  in  Acts  i.  15  is  not  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  but  merely  to  the  number  of  those 
who  were  assembled  in  that  place.  When  Bam:  further  main* 
tains,  that  the  persecution  raised  against  Stephen  will  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  chiuxsh  was  so  lai^  and  im« 
portant,  I  cannot  comprehend  this,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  ^that  all  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
affected  by  that  persecution. 

P.  46.  1.  5,  '^ gospel,"  (note.)  Dr.  Baur  charges  me  with  a 
grave  &,ult  in  my  historical  investigations — ^that  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison. 
He  finds  here  the  inconsequential  attempt  to  set  aside  an  anti- 
supematuralist  principle,  a  dishonoiuuble  concealment  of  diffi« 
culties.  He  maintains  that  the  alternative  is  neoessazy, 
either  to  confine  oneself  to  a  simple,  literally  true  illation,  or 
allow  historical  criticism,  if  we  believe  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
altogether,  to  exercise  all  its  rights.  Certainly,  if  my  work 
were  exegetical,  a  commentary  on  the  Acts,  I  must  necessarily 
occupy  mjrself  with  the  examination  of  that  special  pointy 
what  opinion  is  to  be  formed  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
angel,  and  Peter's  wonderful  release — ^what  relation  the  sub- 
jective conception  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  bore  to  the 
objective  of  the  actual  &ct.  But  as  au  historical  writer,  I  was 
justified  in  making  a  selection  from  the  narrative,  of  what 
appeared  suitable  to  a  pragmatical  object;  I  was  nowise 
bound  to  treat  every  point  with  equal  fulness.  The  deM* 
verance  of  Peter  from  prison  was  no  very  important  link  for 
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me  in.  the  pragmatical  coimexion  of  the  history.     But  since 
Dr.  Baur  has  desired  that  I  should  express  myself  on  this 
point,  which  I  had  passed  over  in  silence,  I  find  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  express  my  opinion  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness.    I  am  not  troubled  at  the  reproach  of  partiality,  nor 
inconsequence,  nor  indecision,  nor  weakness  of  faith.     I  am 
not  prevented  by  d  priori  grounds  from  admitting  the  angelic 
appearance;  but  the  account  is  not  sufficiently  definite  and 
exact  to  accredit  such  a  &ct,  and  in  the  words  of  Peter,  spoken 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  no  allusion  to  such  a  release  is  found. 
But  if  I  acknowledge  a  break  in  this  historical  connexion,  and 
an  obscurity  han^ng  over  the  narrative,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  is  no  historical  truth  at  the  basis,  and  still 
less,  that  everything  was  so  put  together  in  order  to  magnify 
the  apostles :  nor  can  I  admit  that  this  is  the  consequence  of 
that  obscurity  which  I  acknowledge.    I  would  rather  say,  that' 
the  fitct  of  a  release  by  a  special  divine  guidance,  to  us  un- 
known, became  involuntarily  transferred  into  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  freed  Peter  from  prison.     As  to 
the  alternative  laid  down  by  Dr.  Baur,  1  admit  it,  and  avow 
that  criticism  must  be  granted  its  full  right  in  these  investiga- 
tions.    But  in  the  way  Dr.  Baur  applies  it,  I  cannot  recog- 
nise its  full  right,  but  only  an  arbitrariness  against  which,  in 
accordance  with  my  convictions  of  the  duty  of  an  historical 
inquirer,  I  must  declare  myself,  in  its  application  not  only  to 
this,  but  to  any  other  historical  question.     This  criticism,  pro- 
fessedly so  free  from  assumptions,  proceeds  on  assumptions 
which  I  must  reject  as  unfounded ;  and  hence  the  opposition 
which  exists  between  our  modes  of  treating  the  history  ot 
Christianity. 

P.  46, 1.  20,  "  Gamaliel,"  (note).  Baur,  in  p.  35  of  his  work 
above  referred  to,  considers  the  introduction  of  Gamaliel  as 
somewhat  unhistorical,  and  the  words  ascribed  to  him  as  a 
fiibrication.  What  was  really  historical  could  only  amount 
to  this,  that  at  that  time  the  view  prevailed  among  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews  that  it  might  be  best  to  leave  the  cause  of  Jesus 
to  its  own  fate,  in  the  certain  presumption  that  in  a  short 
time  it  would  be  seen  how  little  there  was  in  it.  On  this 
presumption  the  speech  was  framed  which  the  historian  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel.  But  we  find  nothing  at  all  which 
can  justify  such  a  re-casting  of  history.     The  speech  ascribed 
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to  Gamaliel  is  so  characteristic  and  individua],  that  it  makes 
lis  so  much  the  less  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  fiict  that 
it  was  actually  spoken,  and  spoken  by  Gamaliel    It  perfectly 
suits  the  stand-point  which  this  teacher  of  the  law,  as  he 
is  represented  in  the  text,  occupied  among  the  Jews.     The 
man  who  could  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  Grecian  lite- 
luturO;  was  also  capable  of  rising  to  this  higher  historical 
stand-point  in  his  judgment  of  Christianity.     That  Paul, 
who  was  at  first  animated  by  a  fanatical  fury  against  Chris- 
tianity, proceeded  from  his  school,  is  no  argument  to  the 
contrary ;  for  it  is  allowed,  how  little  right  we  have  to  judge 
of  teachers  by  their  scholars.     Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that 
this  was  before  Stephen  made  his  appearance,  which  placed 
Christianity  in  a  &r  more  odious  light  to  the  party  of  the 
Pharisees.     And  if  the  mention  of  the  example  of  Theudas  is 
an  anachronism,  which  did  not  proceed  from  Gamaliel,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  text,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
speech,  was  derived  from  him.     The  characteristic  opening 
words  of  Gamaliel,  by  the  sharp  impress  they  bear,  mi^t 
easily  be  amplified,  and  it  would  be  very  natural  that  Gama- 
liel should  appeal  to  examples  from  history  in  support  of  his 
advice.     This  is  what  we  consider  as  certain.  Baur  maintains 
that  if  the  naiTative  in  the  Acts  of  what  had  preceded  these 
transactions  in  the  Sanhedrim  be  correct,  Gamaliel  could  not 
have  uttered  such  words;    for  history,  to  the  evidence  of 
which  he  appealed,   would   have    already  determined    the 
question.    Here  then  is  the  dilemma,  either  Gamaliel  did  not 
utter  this,  or  all  which  is  here  told  of  the  miracles  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  church,  did  not 
really  take  place.    But  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  correctness 
of  this  dilemma.  No  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  effect  in 
man  a  complete  conversion  of  his  religious  and  intellectual 
stand-point.      Although  the  power  with  which  Christianity 
diffused  itself,  and  what  he  had  learnt  of  the  wonderful  cures 
performed  by  the  apostles,  would  strike  Gamaliel  with  asto- 
nishment, yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  acknow* 
ledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  that  point  he  must  have 
come  already,  if  the  evidence  of  history  had  been  all  that  was 
needful  to  decide  the  question  for  him. 

P.  49, 1.  2,  c^fter  "important"  add,  "Although  what  we  say 
is  disputed  by  persons  occupying  two  opposite  stand-pointa 
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•^fchose  who  in  a  rude  and  lifeless  manner  advocate  the 
supernatural  in  Christianity,  alid  those  who  deny  everything 
supernatural, — ^yet  we  cannot  give  up  an  idea  which  is  of 
importance  in  relation  to  the  development  of  Christianity 
from  the  heginning-^namely,  that  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  the  Divine  and  the  htunan,  always  work  together  in 
harmony." 

P.  49, 1.  10, /or  "knowledge"  read  " conscioujsness." 
P.  49,  1.  17,  after  {diroKn\v\ptc)  addf  "Thus  we  perceive 
how  the  mixing  of  the  theocratic  element  which  had  served 
for  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  with  Grecian 
culture,  must  have  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  imder- 
standing  the  truth  revealed  by  Christ;  for  thus  the  coarse 
and  narrow  Jewish  spirit  was  refined  and  expanded  so  that  it 
could  follow  more  ^iaily  the  development  of  Christian  truth 
when  it  broke  through  the  limits  of  Jewish  nationality." 

P.  50, 1.  11,  after  "perception""  add,  "  If  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  had  a  narrative  composed  on  philosophic  prin- 
ciples, after  the  manner  of  the  classical  historians  of  antiquity, 
tracing  the  whole  series  of  things  to  their  origin,  and  distin- 
giushing  the  various  turning-pointe  in  actions  and  events,  we 
might  be  able  to  determine  more  exactly  the  position  which 
Stephen  occupied, — ^his  relation  to  Paul  in  the  development  of 
Christianity.     But  since  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  are  not  of 
this  sort,  and  contain  many  gaps,  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to 
adopt  that   divining  process,  by  which  many  passages  in 
history  have  been  placed  in  theur  true  light,  which  by  skilful 
comparison  and  combination  can  learn  from  mere  fragments 
the  structure  of  the  whole,  and,  where  only  effects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  can  educe  and  lay  open  their  principles  and 
causes.     Stephen  disputed  much,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in 
ch.  vi.  9,  with  the  foreign  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  we  may  justly 
assume  that  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
and  of  his  work  as  truly  Messianic,  formed  the  subject  of 
these  disputations — that  Stephen  used  the  Old  Testament,  in 
order  to  lead  the  Hellenistic  Jews  to  this  acknowledgment, 
and  that  consequently  these  disputations  would  relate  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament.   Great  irritation  was  excited 
against  Stephen,  such  as  had  never  till  that  time  been  called 
forth  on  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.     The 
Sanhedrim  had  believed  that  it  was  necessaxy  to  check  tlie 
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spread  of  the  new  sect ;  but  of  an  upstir  among  the  people  in 
relation  to  it,  no  trace  had  yet  been  seen;  something  new, 
therefore,  must  intervene  by  which  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Mesedahship  of  Jesus  would  become  so  offensive  to  those 
who  adhered  to  the  established  religion.     And  this  probable 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the    charge    brought  against 
Stephen  by  the  parties  who  were  thus  irritated  :   '  We  have 
heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  against    Moses  and 
against  God,'  Acts  vi.  11.     For  the  first  time  since  Christ 
personally  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  had  such  an  accusation  been  heard  against  a 
Christian;    for  hitherto  the    believers,  agreeing  with    the 
Pharisees  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  had 
giyen  occasion  for  no  such  charge.     Evidently,  it  was  not  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  the  maimer  in 
which  Stephen  spoke  of  the  Messianic  work  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  effects  that  would  be  produced  by  Christianity,  that  was 
the  occasion  of  this  charge  of  heresy.     The  charge  of  uttering 
blasphemy  against  Moses  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Stephen 
was  the  first  who  presented  the  Crospel  in  opposition  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  had  spoken  against  its  justifying  power  and 
perpetual  validity;  and  this,  to  the  Jews,  who  made  all  justi- 
fication and  sanctification  to  depend  on  the  law,  and  beUeved 
in  its  indefeasible  validity,  must  have  appeared  as  blaspheming 
the  divine  authority  of  Moses.     It  woidd  also  appear  to  them 
as  blasphemy  against  God,  in  whose  name,  and  as  whose 
ambassador,  Moses  appeared,  and  who  had  promised  an  ever- 
enduring  validity  to  his  law.     Stephen,  we  may  presume,  as 
Paul  at  a  later  period,  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  pro- 
phetic passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  too  much  was 
ascribed  to  the  law  from  the  ordinary  Jewish  stand-pointy 
and  that  the   Old    Testament  itself   pointed  to  a  higher 
stand-point,  to  which  it  was  only  preparatory.     This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  brought  by  the  Sanhedrim  against 
Stephen,  which  we  shall  notice  presently  in  our  historical 
representation.      The   whole  religious    stand-point    of    the 
Old  Testament  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  religion  was 
held  within  the  bounds  of  space  and  time,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  connected  with  certain  places  and  times.     The  con- 
troversy against  an  over-valuation  of  the  law  must  hence  have 
led  Stephen  to  controvert  an  over-valuation  of  the  temple. 
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By  him  it  was  first  acknowledged  and  expressed,  that  a  per- 
fectly new  stand-point  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  to  be  created  by  Christ — a  purely  spiritual 
worship  embracing  the  whole  life  of  which  faiUi  iu  its  founder 
would  be  at  once  the  foundation  and  centre.  He  refen*ed, 
probably,  to  the  expressions  of  Christ  which  related  to  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  one  by  himself,  as  well  as  to  other  intima- 
tions of  the  great  transformation  of  the  world,  which  were 
contained  in  tibe  words  he  uttered,  since  with  the  Temple  the 
whole  form  of  the  Old  Testament  cultus  must  come  to  an 
end.  But  if  our  supposition  be  correct,  how  can  we  consider 
that  the  chai^  brought  against  Stephen  deserved  to  be  called 
a  &Ise  one  1  In  the  same  sense,  in  which  it  might  be  after- 
wards said  of  Paul,  that  his  enemies  unjustly  accused  him  of 
blasphemy  against  Moses,  against  the  Temple  of  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament.  While  Stephen  was  convinced  that, 
taking  into  account  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Old  Testament 
development,  he  only  honoured  the  Old  Testament  and  God 
as  therein  revealed,  he  was  charged  with  an  inimical  design ; 
and  since  his  opponents  understood  in  a  different  sense  what 
he  said,  from  what  he  intended,  he  could,  in  this  respect, 
designate  their  accusation  as  false.  Moreover,  it  is  possible, 
that  the  materials  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  made  use  of 
in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  proceeded  from  a  person  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  stand-point  to  which  Stephen 
was  elevated,  and  hence  could  not  distinguish  Stephen's  real 
meaning  from  what  his  enemies  charged  him  with.  Stephen's 
defence '  would  also  have  taken  quite  a  different  form,  if  he 

^  Bat  here  the  qaestion  arises  whether  we  have  the  discourse  of 
Stephen  in  all  essential  points  as  it  was  spoken,  or  a  free  version  of  it 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts.  The  latter  is  adTocated  by  Baur.  Bat  we 
must  maintain  that  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  had  been  so  skilled  in 
historic  art  as  to  be  able  to  transport  himself  to  Stephen's  stand- 
point, and  to  invent  such  a  discourse  in  his  style  and  character,  his  own 
nistorical  composition  would  have  been  altogether  different.  He  would 
then,  from  the  first,  have  drawn  a  clearer  representation  of  the  man, 
and  of  his  importance  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  development  of 
Christianity,  which  would  have  rendered  it  needless  for  us  to  attempt  it 
by  means  of  a  conjectural  combination.  The  manner  in  which  these 
things  are  here  narrated,  stands  in  most  striking  contrast  to  that  artis- 
tieal  dexterity  which  is  presupposed  in  the  invention  of  such  a  discourse. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  such  a  writer  had  wished  to 
vepiesent  in  the  person  of  Stephen,  the  collision  that  then  first  took 
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could  have  explained  the  charges  brought  against  him  ad 
entirely  founded  on  misapprehension — if  he  had  not  acknow- 
ledged a  portion  of  truth  as  the  ground- work  which  he  could 
not  retract,  but  was  on  the  contrary  prepared  to  maintain 
with  earnestness.  After  this  preliminary  justification  we 
proceed  with  the  narrative." 

P.  50,  1.  15,  "stand-point,"  add  note,  ^*To  which  Baur 
of  Tubingen  has  properly  drawn  attention  in  his  ingenious 
essay,  De  OrcUionis  habitce  a  Stephano,  Act,  c.  vii.  comUio. 
In  trying  to  establish  a  divine  objective  or  historical  prag- 
matism in  the  relative  position  of  these  two .  champions  of 
the  Christian  j^ith  (for  which  I  am  under  obligations  to 
Dr.  Baur,  who  probably  first  drew  my  attention  to  it),  I 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  who  thinks  he  has 
detected  a  subjective  pragmatism  purposely  framed  by  Luke. 
In  the  simple  representation  given  by  Luke  from  the  notices 
of  single  facts  lying  before  him,  I  cannot  discover  any  direct 
intention  to  exhibit  Stephen  in  his  public  character  and  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews  as  a  prototype  of  Paul..  (See 
Schneckenburger's  work  on  the  Acts,  pp.  172,  184.)  If  such 
had  really  been  his  design,  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  more 
strongly  marked,  after  the  manner  of  his  times.  Indeed,  the 
views  ascribed  to  Luke  of  becoming  the  apologist  of  Paul  in 
opposition  to  the  partizans  of  Peter,  are  of  too  artificial  a 
cast,  and  too  little  supported  by  his  own  language,  to  induce 
me  to  approve  of  such  an  hypothesis." 

P.  51,  1.  15,  "what  Stephen  really  said,"  (note.)  Baur 
properly  compares  what  the  false  witnesses  said  against  Christ 
(Matt.  xxvi.  61.)  See  my  "Life  of  Jesus,"  p.  281,  fourth 
edition,  (p.  181,  English  translation.)  But  when  Baur,  in  his 
book  on  Paul,  p.  56,  would  find  it  no  historical  truth,  but 
only  a  designed  imitation  of  the  history  of  Christ,  transferring 
to  Stephen  what  in  Matt.  xxvi.  60,  is  said  of  Christ,  we  cannot 
grant  our  approval.  We  can  discover  no  trace  of  such  a 
design.  "  But,"  says  Baur,  "  since  false  witnesses  appeared 
against  Jesus  with  the  same  accusation,  so  false  witnesses 
probably  were  not  wanting  here ; "  as  little  also  can  it  be 

place  between  the  gpiritual  worship  of  Christianity  and  the  stand- 
point  of  the  Jewish  cnltus,  still  involved  in  carnality,  he  would  so  have 
concealed  his  real  design,  that  it  would  only  be  apparent  at  the  end. 
A  plaa  so  artificial  and  carefully  adjusted  could  hardly  hare 
uadertaken  by  a  Christian  of  that  pximitive  age. 
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mipposed  how  their  witness  should  be  here  nothing  but  false- 
hood. But  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that  an  accusa- 
tion may  be  felse  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  put  forth  by  those 
who  make  use  of  it,  and  yet  a  truth  may  lie  at  its  basis. 
But  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  not  distinguished  and 
developed  more  clearly  in  what  sense  the  accusation  is  false, 
and  in  what  sense  it  contained  truth,  instead  of  detecting  a 
design  in  this,  we  should  rather  note  the  want  of  historical 
skill,  and  of  a  regular  development. 

P.  51,  1.  17  from  bottom,  "  Blasphemy,"  (note.)  Baur 
is  disposed  to  find  in  this  whole  representation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  transaction,  something  unhistorical.  How  can 
it  be  supposed,  he  thinks,  that  Stephen  would  be  accused  in 
this  tumultuous  manner  by  the  Saihedrim,  who  listened  to 
him  at  first  so  quietly,  but  then  are  described  as  all  at  once 
breaking  out  upon  him  with  such  ftiry  1  This  tribional  must 
have  compromised  its  dignity,  and  by  such  an  extra-judicial 
infliction  of  death,  have  exposed  itself  to  the  heaviest  respon- 
sibility before  the  Boman  governor.  As  we  can  form  no 
consistent  notion  of  such  an  act  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  is  &r 
more  probable,  that  everything  proceeded  only  from  a 
tumultuary  movement  of  the  people,  who  seized  Stephen  in 
their  fimatical  excitement,  and  dragged  him  forth  to  be  stoned. 
Since  the  author  of  the  Acts  wished  to  give  the  transaction 
great  importance,  to  represent  in  Stephen  the  image  of  Christ, 
since  he  wished  him  to  deliver  a  discourse,  he  must  for  these 
reasons  bring  him  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  he  must,  how- 
ever improbable  it  may  be,  let  them  take  a  part  in  the 
tumultuous  proceedings  against  him.  We  grant,  that  in  the 
description  given  in  the  Acts  there  is  a  want  of  clearness  and 
luminousness  in  particular  points,  but  this  can  decide  nothing 
against  the  credibility  of  the  whole.  Although  we  should  not 
dispute  very  strongly  whether  Stephen  was  sacrificed  to  popu- 
lar fury,  or  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  itself,  still  we 
find  a  pledge  for  the  latter  in  this  :  that  the  discourse  handed 
down  to  us  bears  the  impress  of  one  actually  delivered,  and 
presupposes  such  a  tribuiwl  before  which  it  was  delivered.  It 
may  indeed  be  thought  that  the  fanatical  Jews  dragged 
Stephen  before  the  great  assembled  Sanhedrim,  or  that  the 
SaiDiedrim  wa»  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this  charge  ; 
to  we  are  surely  not  justified  in  admitting,  that  everything 
that  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  respecting  Stephen  Jiappened  in 
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one  day.  Now,  hitherto,  no  occasion  had  been  found  to  accuse 
the  Christians  of  apostasy  from  Judaism ;  nothing  was  known 
of  them,  which  could  make  that  accusation  credible.  It 
might,  therefore,  happen  that  the  better  members  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  in  the  Sanhedrim  were  not  exactly  prejudiced 
against  Stephen.  When  he  appeared  before  them,  the  Divine, 
which  expressed  itself  in  his  whole  appearance,  at  first  made 
an  impression  that  commanded  the  regard  of  a  part  of  the 
assembly ;  and  then  the  manner  in  which  he  b^an  to  speak 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  their  fore&thers  was  suited  to 
testify  his  piety,  to  counterwork  the  accusations  brought 
against  him,  and  to  dispose  his  hearers  in  his  favour.  Also, 
though  we  who  have  the  whole  discourse  before  us  know  what 
its  aim  was  fix>m  the  beginning,  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  his 
hearers  could  so  soon  apprehend  it.  And  this  serves  to 
explain  how  it  could  happen  that  they  heard  Stephen  patiently, 
till  he  came  to  the  words  in  which  his  Christian  feeling  ex- 
pressed itself  so  powerfully  and  imreservedly,  regardless  of 
consequences.  Here,  then,  fanatical  fdry  broke  forth  ;  they 
would  not  listen  any  longer  to  the  blasphemies  of  Stephen. 
He  was  dragged  out,  and  now  the  punishment  began  whidi 
the  infuriated  people  inflicted  on  him.  Thus  we  shall  be  able 
to  lay  down  correctly  the  connexion  of  these  transactions^ 
and  find  nothing  which  justifies  the  denial  of  their  historical 
truth. 

P.  52, 1.  2  from  bottom, /or  "relinquish"  read  "discharge." 
P.  54,  L  2,  "could  not  complete,"  add  note  : — "We  must 
always  maintain  against  Baur  that  Stephen's  discourse  is  left 
unfinished,  that  he  could  not  complete  the  plan  he  had 
sketched ;  that  just  when  he  had  reached  the  principal  point, 
for  which  all  that  went  before  was  preparatory,  he  was 
interrupted ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  discourse  as  we  have 
received  it,  is  imperfectly  reported." 

P.  55,  L  20,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive,"  (note.)  I  can  find  no 
ground  whatever  to  discover  (as  Baur  has  done)  in  Stephen's 
manner  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead  of  the  image  of  Christ 
as  impressed  by  his  Spirit  on  his  genuine  disciples,  nothing 
but  the  impression  of  the  subjective  fiction  which  makes 
Stephen  a  copy  of  Christ.  To  support  the  latter  view,  it 
is  luged  that  such  words  as  Stephen  used  occur  in  Luke 
zxiii.  34  and  46.  This  agreement  could  not  be  merely  acci- 
dental, but  points  to  the  same  source.    But  I  do  not  perceive 
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that  the  literal  agreement  which  exists  here,  can  only  be  so 
explained,  since  the  agreement  may  be  very  naturally  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  ihkt  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  expressed  in  those 
words  of  Christ  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  Luke,  so 
expressed  itself  in  Stephen.  That  &lse  testimony  against 
Christ,  of  which  the  false  testimony  against  Stephen  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  imitation,  does  not  in  so  many  words  appear  in 
Luke. 

P.  56f  L  3  from  bottom,  after  "destruction"  add,  "  As  we 
have  frequently  observed,  that  the  hostilities  waged  against  a 
truth  when  first  brought  to  light,  with  which  its  publishers 
have  had  to  contend,  have  very  much  contributed  to  render 
their  consciousness  of  it  more  clear  and  complete,  and  to 
make  them  better  acquainted  with  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  it, — so  here  also  the  opposition  of  Phsirisaical  Judaism 
must  have  had  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  in  relation 
to  freer  views  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hellenists." 

P.  57,  1.  13,  "Restorer."  (Note.)  vrfn  or  an^jn.  See 
Gesenius's  Dissertation />«  SamarUanorum  Theologia,  (1822,) 
and  his  Carmina  SamarUana,  p.  75. 

P.  58,  L  17, /or  "this  intelligence,"  read  "the  highest 
intelligence." 

P.  60,  L  17.  "  The  mformation,"  &c.  In  the  fourth 
edition,  the  former  part  of  this  paiagraph  is  as  foUows  :— 
"  It  must  have  occasioned  great  surprise  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  to  hear  that  Christianity  had  first  gained  an 
entrance  among  a  people  who  were  not  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  theocratic  nation.  Not  that  any  such  scruples 
could  be  felt,  as  were  excited  at  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  since  the  Samaritans,  in  common  with 
the  Jews,  practised  circimicision  and  observed  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Moreover,  Christ  himself  had  set'  the  example  by  his 
personal  ministry  among  the  Samaritans,  and  had  so  far 
counteracted  the  prejudice  against  them.  Yet  the  disunion 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  was  so  great  that 
the  former  could  not  view  without  some  mistrust  the  form- 
ation of  a  church  among  the  latter,  and  believed  that 
they  must  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  opemted 
among  them  before  they  could  acknowledge  the  new  believers 
as  Christian  brethren.  There  must  have  been  a  special 
reason  for  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  to 
Samaria.    If  we  were  disposed  to  infer  the  object  of  their 
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mission  from  the  effects  that  it  produced,  as  if  these  gif?B  of 
the  Spirit  could  not  be  imparted  by  a  deacon,  but  required 
the  superior  agency  of  the  apostles,  we  should  proceed  on  tm 
ungrounded  supposition — ^and  to  infer  the  design  from  the 
consequences,  is,  as  it  appears  in  this  case,  always  veiy 
uncertain^     With  much  greater  right  we  may  admit,  that 
a  kind  of   mistrust  was  the  cause  of  this  mission.     This 
mistrust  must  have  related  either  to  those  among  whom 
Philip  laboured,  or  to  himself  the  labourer.     It  might  cer- 
tainly be  the  latter,  as  Baur  allows, — a  consequence  of  the 
continually  increasing  opposition  between  the  Christians  of 
Palestinian  and  those  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  a 
symptom  of  which  woxild  be,  that  the  old  church  could  not 
fuUy  trust  the  freer  mode  of  thinking  among  the  Hellenistio 
preachers,  which  already  began  to  be  formed  from  Ghria- 
tianity.    But  with  greater  certainty  we  are  justified  in  regard- 
ing this  mission  as  owing  to  the  national  distrust  felt  towards 
the  Samaritans.      Both  groomds  of  mistrust  might  indeed  be 
blended  together,  yet  we  find  in  the  narrative  no  point  of 
connexion  for  the  first.     At  all  events  it  is  evident,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Gospel  gained  entrance  among  the 
Samaritans   must  have    appeared  to  the  two  apostles   as 
defective.     Jesus  had  indeed  been  acknowledged  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  baptism  had  been  administered  in  his  name,  but  the 
believers  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  what 
this  might  be  could  only  be  known  from  inward  experience, 
and  this  was  still  something  foreign  to  the  Samaritans.     They 
had  received  the  baptism  of  water  without  receiving  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.      The  cause  of  this  may  be  traced  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  became  believers  ;  for  according  to 
the  universal  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
effects  of  &ith  are  conditioned  by  its  quality,  and  this  again, 
by  the  mode  of   its  origination.     Among  the  Samaritans, 
living  faith  in  the  Redeemer  appears  to  have  been  still  want- 
ing.    Since  it  was  not  a  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption 
founded  in  the  consciousness  of   sin  that  had  led  them 
to  believe,  their  feith  does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  right  religious  and  moral  principle.     It  was  at  first  in 
their  minds  only  an  undefined  and  obscure  longing  after  fresh 
and  higher  revelations,  and  this  longing  was  stiU  more  per- 
verted from  its  true  aim  by  the  deceptive  arts  of  the  Go6b 
Simon,  which,  from  the  partial  satisfaction  they  gave,  led  them 
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still  fuTch^r  astray.  The  superiority  of  Philip,  which  was 
evinced  in  his  works,  had  moved  them  afterwards  to  believe 
him  rather  than  Simon,  to  place  more  confidence  in  his  words. 
Still  this  was  a  £edth  which  proceeded  from  impressions  on  the 
senses,  and  depended  on  the  person  of  him  whom  they 
bad  beheld  peiforming  such  wonderful  works.  What  Philip 
announced  to  them,  and  they  had  been  moved  to  acknowledge 
as  true  by  outward  appearances,  still  remained  to  them  some- 
thing external  The  Christ  whom  he  preached  was  to  them 
only  an  outward  object  of  faith,  and  had  not  yet  passed  into 
their  inner  life.  The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  still 
something  foreign  which  astonished  them  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  another  person.  Certainly  the  two  apostles  would 
perceive  that  what  Philip  had  effected  was  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  still  more  must  take  place,  in  order  to  found  a 
true  Christian  church.  We  have  not  a  full  account  in  the 
Acts,'*  &C. 

P.  62,  note  1,  after  "  b&ols "  add,  "  But  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts  is  clearly  distinguished  by  the  genuine  historical 
impress  from  all  those  fancies,  so  that  no  one,  unless  his  mind 
be  so  &r  perverted  as  to  have  lost  all  perception  of  tlie 
difference  between  fiction  and  historical  reality,  can  fail  to 
recognise  it." 

P.  66, 1. 10,  after  "occasion  "  add,  "  But  before  we  proceed  any 
further,  we  must  take  notice  of  what  has  been  urged  from  two 
different  stand-points  against  the  credibility  of  the  account 
in  the  Acts  which  we  here  follow,  and  against  the  internal 
probability  of  the  whole  narrative.'  The  stand-point  which 
Peter  afterwards  occupied  in  relation  to  Paul  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul  among  the  heathen,  must  testify,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  had  attained  to  views  similar  to  those  of  Paul  in  a 
poculiar,  independent  maimer.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed, 
that  Peter's  vacillation,  such  as  he  exhibited  in  his  conference 
with  r*aul  at  Antioch,  cannot  be  explained  on  this  ground  ; 
but  that  every  difficulty  will  be  removed,  if  we  suppose  that 
Peter  was  forced  to  admit  an  independent  development  of 

>  By  Gfrorer,  in  hiB  work,  "  Die  heilige  Sage/*  1  Abth.  b.  444,  and 
by  Baur,  in  his  often-quoted  work  on  Paul.  The  first  proceeds  on  the 
Bupposition  that  the  Acts  consist  of  two  distinct  parts,  and  that  the 
first  part  was  composed  by  a  follower  of  Peter ;  and  Baur,  on  the  sup* 
position  that  the  whole  was  pervaded  by  a  henotic  or  conciliatory 
design ;  but  they  both  arrive  at  similar  rcsultsu 

VOL.   TL  O 
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Christianity  among  the  Gentiles,  by  an  impression  from  witA- 
out    in    opposition   to  his  own  stand-point  and  mode  of 
thinking,  by  the  personal  superiority  of  Paul  and  the  acknow* 
ledged  fkcts  of  his  ministry.     But  is  it^  then,  really  probabk, 
that  men  who  were  wedded  to  the  mode  of  thinking  which 
made  participation  in  the  salvation. of  the  Messiah  dependent 
on  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  should  allow  themselveB 
so  easily  to  be  moved,  solely  and  entirely  by  the  mental  snpe-* 
riority  of  an  individual  who,  from  the  difference  between 
his  own  stand-point  and  theirs,  must  have  been  so  far  lesB 
fitted  to  operate  upon*  them,  or  by  an  adduction  of  &ct8 
which  testified  of  the  similar  effects  of  fiuth  in  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  to  the  admission  of  a  principle  which  ran  counter 
to  the  whole  system  of  their  deeply-rooted  convictions  1     We 
know  full  well,  how  hard  it  is  to  conquer  inveterate  prqu- 
dices  by  an  appeal  to  external  facts — how  strongly  men  aie 
disposed  to  explain  away,  or  to  interpret  in  their  own  favour, 
all  facts  which  may  testify  against  their  prejudices.     And 
would  a  man  of  Peter's  strongly  marked  individuality,  be  the 
kind  of  person  to  be  induced  to  give  up  his  principles^  by  an 
influence  proceeding  only  from  without,  apart  frt)m  any  point 
of  internal  connexion  in  his  own  course  of  development  1     A 
far  more  natural  explanation  it  will  be,  if  we  can  show  a  pre- 
])aration  for  such  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Peter 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  inward  experience.     The  first 
poiat  of  connexion  lay  in  the  essence  of  the  truth  announced 
by  Christ,  and  in  his  own  words,  which  led  to  such  an  under- 
standing.    If  this  be  admitted,  it  will  be  self-evident  how  a 
development  proceeding  from  Peter's  own  Christian  conscious- 
ness might  gradually  prepare  him  for  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment.    But  this  development  from  within  might  also  be 
supported  by  outward  fects,  which   might  easily  be  forth- 
coming, if,  before  the  entrance  of  Paul  on  his  apostleship,  the 
publication  of  the  Gk)spel  had  anyhow  come  into  contact  with 
the  Gentiles ;  when  it  would  be  perceived  that  among  them 
also  the  hearts  of  men  invited  and  admitted  it.  But,  of  course, 
Christian  truth  cannot  gain  full  possession  of  the  inner  man 
without  a  struggle.     Everywhere  we  shall  be  pi-epared  to 
expect  in  the  development  of  Christianity  a  co-operation  of 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural.     And  when  we  find  an 
account  handed  down  which  corresponds  to  all  these  poinu^ 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  impress  of  nature  and 
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of  taruth.  Idea  and  history  are  brought  into  unison  with  each 
other.  Moreover,  Peter  evidently  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  James  and  Paul,  and  this  intermediate  stand-point 
will  therefore  necessarily  correspond  to  his  own  coiu^e  of  de- 
velopment. 

'*  If  we  examine  it  closely,  what  Paul  says  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  respecting  his  relation 
to  Peter,  and  that  apostle's  relation  to  Judaism,  is  so  far  from 
contradicting  tlie  view  we  are  advocating,  that  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  it  If  we  carefully  weigh  what  Paul  there  says, 
we  shall  be  led  directly  to  assume  such  a  course  in  Peter's 
development,  as  we  have  already  traced. 

^  When  Peter,  imder  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
at  Antioch,  was  led  to  abstain  from  free  intercourse  with  the 
Gentile  Christians,  Paul  did  not  consider  it  necessary  first  of 
all  tp  convince  him  of  the  truths  that  were  opposed  to  his  line 
of  conduct,  but  taking  for  granted  his  theoretic  agreement 
with  him,  only  accused  him  of  the  contradiction  between  his 
principles  and  his  conduct  at  that  time.  He  could  not  express 
himself  more  strongly  in  order  to  mark  how  freely  Peter  had 
hitherto  acted  in  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Law ;  Gal.  ii.  14, 
*  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles  and 
not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  the  Jewsf  It  is  evident  from  these  very  words  of  Paul, 
that  Peter  had  expressed  by  his  actions  the  conviction  that 
salvation  did  not  depend  on  the  observation  of  the  law ;  that 
he  had  felt  no  scruple  to  live  with  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile, 
SB  Paul,  in  V.  16,  avers,  speaking  from  his  own  stand-point 
and  that  of  Peter  as  identical ;  ^  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  &ith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ.'  In  v.  18  he 
charges  him  with  seeking  to  restore  what  he  had  already  de- 
stroyed ;  which  can  only  refer  to  that  remmciation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  which  was  involved  in  Peter's  former  line  of  con- 
duct. Here,  therefore,  such  a  revolution  is  presupposed  in 
Peter's  views  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  another  person  on  his  mind.  If  everything  had 
proceeded  from  the  influence  of  Paul  alone,  should  we  not  find 
a  hint  referring  to  it  in  some  part  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  ? 
Had  not  Paul,  when  he  declared  that  he  needed  not  first 
to  learn  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  hx>m  the  apostles  in  Pales- 
tine,— ^that  frt)m  the  beginning  he  had  acted  independently 
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in  the  pubUcation  of  the  Gospel—the  most  natural  o^^ 
tunity  for  making  this  claim,  that  Peter  iirat  through  him 
had  learnt  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  thii 
Mosaic  Law,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  principles  first  of  all 
laid  down  by  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones  ? 

"  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  famishes  us  here  with  the  only 
right  clue  to  the  course  of  Peter's  religious  development^  and 
which  we  are  compelled  to  seek  by  the  subject  itself  The 
narrative  is  in  &ct  drawn  from  the  life,  and  contains  in  it  all 
the  elements  from  which  a  natural  vivid  representation  can  be 
formed,  although  the  author  himself  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
make  it  such.^  It  cannot  be  called  an  arbitrary  manu&cture 
of  history,  if  we  employ  the  same  operation  of  which  every 
historian  must  make  use  where  he  has  to  form  a  vivid 
historical  representation  from  an  account  which  does  not 
develop  all  the  points  that  are  requisite  for  a  perfect  imder- 
standing  of  the  &cts.  Necessarily  he  must  amplify  sevonal 
things  which  are  not  hterally  contained  in  the  account  lying 
before  him,  but  which  are  indicated  by  the  given  outlines,  tf 
he  would  unite  everything  in  one  picture  according  to  the  laws 
of  analogy.  So  in  the  account  given  in  the  Acts,  the  leading 
principle  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine  ;  that  is  hei'e  the  side  that  belongs  to  historical  truth ; 
as  to  the  natural  circumstances  and  natural  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects,  to  which  the  narrator  does  not  direct  his 

*  Even  Baur  has  acknowledged  that  the  notion  of  a  mythical  com- 
position is  not  admissible  here.  He  thinks  that  he  has  detected  a 
designed  fabrication  for  an  apologetic  and  conciliatory  object  that  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  whole  book  of  the  Acts.  Bat  as  we  cannot  in  genend 
find  in  the  simple  character  of  this  book  any  ground  or  point  of  ooii- 
nexion  to  support  the  charge  of  such  a  frav^  pia  pervading  the  whole 
of  it,  so  we  think  that  in  this  particular  part,  whoever  views  the  nar- 
rative with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  must  decide  against  Baur's  unnattinl 
artificial  construction  of  it.  The  vision  that  happened  to  Peter,  which 
related  to  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  was  copied  (according  to  Baur)  from  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of  accrediting  his  call  as  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  (p.  78,)  and  contained  the  legitimation  of  those  rights.  Such 
things  may,  indeed,  be  imagined  if  persons  are  disposed  to  fashion  the 
materials  lying  before  them  according  to  their  arbitrary  preconceptions, 
or  if  they  can  look  at  everything  only  through  spectacles  of  their  own 
making,  and  see  in  all  things  the  reflection  of  their  own  odd  fimcies. 
But  whoever  is  not  labouring  under  the  complaint  of  spectral  ap- 
pearances, will  certainly  find  nothing  whatever  in  this  whole  narrative 
which  can  justify  such  a  comparidon 
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attention,  we  must  endeavour  to  fill  them  up  according  to  the 
indications  contained  in  the  account  itself. 

"The  impulse  once  given  to  the  further  spread  of  the  Gospel 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea  could  not  stop.  Thus  we  find 
churches  founded  in  the  west  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  though  of  their  origin  we  have  no  distinct  accoimi. 
Pofisibiy,  Uie  happy  effects  of  their  visit  to  the  Samaritans 
induced  both  the  apostles,  or  at  least  the  energetic  Peter,  to 
extend  their  missionary  labours.  Or  it  might  be,  that  the 
scattering  abroad  of  the  behevers,  occasioned  by  the  persecu- 
tion against  Stephen,  led  to  the  founding  of  these  churches. 
At  all  events  it  was  natural — since  the  apostles  were  at  first 
the  Patriarchs  (so  to  speak)  of  the  whole  church,  and  in  the 
original  commimity  of  believers  everything  was  imder  their 
guidance — that  the  newly-founded  foreign  churches  should 
also  stand,  according  to  this  analogy,  under  their  superin- 
tendence. And  in  virtue  of  the  gift  of  church-guidance 
peculiar  to  Peter,  recognised  and  actually  claimed  for  him  by 
Christ  himself,  the  business  of  taking  the  oversight  of  the 
younger  churches  must  have  been  specially  committed  to  him. 
A  visitation  journey  of  this  kind  led  him  to  the  churches 
founded  in  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  the  Meditenunean  Sea.' 
He  was  still  accustomed  to  labour  only  among  the  Jews ;  yet 
he  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  visited  a  people  not  belonging 
to  the  theocratic  nation,  the  Samaritans,  who  had  experienced 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  faith  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  Messiah.  Already  he  would  have  heard  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles  by  the  scattered 
Hellenists,  and  of  the  receptibiUty  which  was  found  to  exist 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  ;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  had  an 
opportuniiy,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  among  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  of  noticing 

'  Acts  ix.  31.  Ivor's  assertion  (p.  40),  that  this  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  counterwork  the  more  liberal  principles  spread  abroad  by  the 
HeUenists,  we  cannot  regard  as  properly  supported,  since  no  trace  of  it 
can  be  found  in  the  narrative  Itself.  Nor  does  it  by  any  means  follow, 
betMuse  there  is  nothing  said  here  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  the 
eommnnication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  mention  of  these  things  in 
connexion  with  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  among  the  Samaritans  is 
unhlstoricaL  Although  both  journeys  come  under  the  common  category 
of  visitations,  yet  the  difference — a  difference  of  object  and  in  the  mode 
of  operation  arising  from  the  different  class  of  persons,  in  one  case  the 
fiamaritans,  in  the  other  the  dispersed  Jews,  among  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  had  been  already  laid — ^is  not  on  that  account  destroyed. 
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traces  of  that  deep  concern  with  which  many  Gentiles  listenei 
to  his  preaching.  And  what  he  actually  witnessed  mig^ 
bring  to  his  remembrance  many  things  which  Christ  intimated 
in  his  discourses.  Thus  there  might  be  a  preparation  for  the 
entrance  of  new  light  into  his  soul,  though  it  could  not  pene- 
ti-ate  all  at  once.  There  was  necessarily  a  conflict  in  his  sool 
between  the  rays  of  the  new  light,  and  the  darkness  arising 
from  his  earlier  habits  of  thinking.  But  now  a  diyine  call 
reached  him  from  without,  and  co-operated  with  what  was 
taking  place  within  his  breast 

*'  As  among  the  Gentiles,  at  that  time,  there  were  mapj 
noble-minded  men,  dissatisfied  with  the  ancient  superstitioii, 
who  longed  with  conscious  or  imoonscious  anxiety  after  a 
divine  revelation  which  might  impart  the  confidence  of 
religious  conviction^  raised  above  the  strife  of  human  opinions^ 
so  we  recognise  in  the  centurion  Cornelius  a  representative  of 
this  better  class  of  Gentiles,  an  historical  image  from  the  life, 
and  no  mythical  personage.  He  belonged  to  the  Boman 
cohort  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Csesarea  Stratonis,  a 
town  on  the  sea-coast,  thirty-five  miles  from  Joppa.  TkoM 
man  appears  first,  like  many  of  those  among  the  Gentiles  who 
were  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  religious  wants,  and  were 
seeking  after  the  truth,  to  have  turned  from  the  popular 
polytheism  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Judaism,  and  thus  to 
have  reached  a  theistic  stand-point  which  formed  a  bridge 
for  him  to  Christianity." 

P.  68,  L  13,  after  "  enigmatical"  add,  «  The  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate,  who  borrowed  the  general  principles  of  Theism  from 
Judaism,  but  held  them  in  an  isolated  state,  separated  from 
all  that  gave  it  vitality,  found  in  it  consequently  not  enough 
for  their  religious  necessities.  But  they  were  roused  by  the 
felt  deficiency  to  search  and  examine.  With  this,  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  which  easily  passed  over  to  them  from 
the  Jews,  was  fitted  to  harmonize,  and  would  assume  a  form 

^  A  prophetic  longiDg,  such  as  is  contained  in  those  words  in  Plafto't 
Pheedon,  although  it  might  no^  be  so  strictly  intended  by  the  philMO- 
pher,  where  it  is  said,  that "  taking  the  best  and  hiurdest  to  be  r^ted  of 
human  opinions,  a  man  must  venture  on  the  voyage  of  life,  carried  over 
on  this,  as  on  a  raft,  unless  he  can  be  carried  over  more  securely  and 
free  from  danger  in  a  more  trustworthy  conveyance,  or  some  divlDe 
word :"  t6v  yow  fiikriffrov  r&p  iaf0gtnrlp»p  K6y«y  Xc^vra  icol  Siwc^cXcya- 
rSrarov,  irl  roinov  bxoifiwoVf  &fmp  M  ax^^^  KivZw^itovra  huarkmic9k 
rdv  fiiov  «t  fiii  Tif  S^vafTo  iurpaXdffr^pov  jcol  iKipliw6r9pop  M  $90auT4g99 
ixfllMTos  ^  kSyov  BtlovTUfU  9tearop§v6ril^a^. — £d.  Bip  voL  i  p.  19i« 
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oorresponding  to  the  stand-point  and  spirit  of  their  seeking; 
it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  strip  off  the  sensuous  political 
oovering.  Now  a  person  of  such  a  religious  constitution  of 
mind  and  disposition  as  Cornelius,  must  have  had  his  atten- 
tion roused  when  he  heard  that  the  Messiah,  from  whom  he 
expected  fresh  divine  light,  had  appeared,  and  when  he  heard 
of  the  spread  of  the  new  announcements,  and  of  Peter's  ex- 
traordiimy  works ;  for  we  shall  be  quite  justified  in  assuming 
that  such  a  report  had  reached  him  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  surrounding  country.  And  here  we  must  apply  what 
we  have  before  remarked  respecting  the  use  of  the  accounts 
in  the  Acts  as  historical  records.  Especially  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  Cornelius  was  induced  to  send  for  Peter, 
the  original  source  from  which  alone  every  other  account  could 
be  derived,  and  to  which  eveiy  other  must  be  traced  back, 
could  only  have  been  his  own  deposition  respecting  what  had 
happened  to  him.** 

Pt  69,  L  2,  after  «  Eph.  iii.  10  "  add, «  In  the  picture  which 
we  are  enabled  tc  form  by  this  combination  of  views,  all  the  par- 
ticular traits  may  not  possess  equal  certainty.  But  we  may  be 
assured  that  an  exhibition  on  the  whole  will  remain,  of  which 
no  soi^bistical  destructive  arbitraiy  criticism  can  deprive  us." 

P.  75, L  22, /or  "It  was  natural,  &c.,  .  .  .  them;'*  read, 
''As  all  the  conditions  under  which  a  living  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  is  formed,  existed  in  the  souls  of  these  men  who 
were  seeking  after  salvation,  so  by  the  powerful  testimony  of 
Peter  such  a  fiedth  was  soon  awakened,  and  after  such  prepara- 
tives followed  more  quickly  than  woxild  otherwise-  have 
happened.  And  as  this  faith  in  the  process  of  its  formation 
and  in  its  quality  differed  essentially  from  the  faith  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  arose  more  from  outward  events,  and 
adhered  to  what  was  external,  so  also  the  effects  were  in  an 
inverted  relation.  While  among  the  Samaritans  after  they 
had  received  water-baptism,  no  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
effects  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  here  on  the  contrary,  in 
these  men,  who  were  so  prepared,  the  usual  marks  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  were  perceptible,  even  before  they  had 
received  baptism.  The  word  which  found  a  receptive  soil  in 
their  hearts  effected  everything  by  its  indwelling  power,  and 
these  effects  of  the  word  testified  their  well-founded  claim  to 
baptism.** 
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P.  77.  Book  iii.  Ch.  i.  The  following  is  the  introductoxy 
paragraph  in  the  4th  Edition  : — "  When  anything  new  or 
great  b  to  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  divine  wisdom  is  wont  so  to  order  events,  that  an 
impulse  is  given  to  its  progress  not  on  one  side  only,  but  in 
several  directions.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  the  men  whom 
God  employs  as  his  mstruments  co-operate  from  various 
stand-points,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that,  whidi 
in  the  issue  is  destined  to  effect  a  great  revolution.  The 
various  threads  in  the  course  of  the  world^s  history  are  joined 
together,  at  last  in  one  point.  Beginnings  are  made  and 
apparently  fail ;  and  yet  what  seemed  to  rise  only  to  sink  for 
ever,  finally  becomes  ihe  victorious  creative  principle  of  a  new 
and  illustrious  epoch.     So  it  was  here. 

*'  Stephen,  who  'appears  to  have  been  chosen,  in  order  that 
Christianity,  freeing  itself  from  the  garb  in  which  hitherto 
it  had  been  developed,  and  shattering  the  forms  of  Judaism, 
might  exhibit  itself  and  show  its  power  through  him  as  the 
principle  of  a  new  creation  adapted  for  the  whole  human 
i*ace,  died  as  a  martyr  for  the  great  new  idea  first  brought  by 
him  to  light.  But  this  idea  d^d  not  die  with  him  :  it  found 
other  organs  in  those  who  were  allied  to  him  by  descent  and 
education,  the  Hellenists,  who  while  they  extended  their 
agency  among  the  Gentiles,  realized  in  various  smaU  drolei 
the  intentions  of  Stephen.  Then  Peter  himself  came  forth 
from  the  midst  of  Palestinian  Judaism,  who  from  quite 
a  different  quarter,  and  as  it  were  against  his  will,  was  led  by 
a  combination  of  influences  to  vindicate  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles.  It  might 
have  been  imagined  tliat  the  more  liberal  Hellenistic  culture 
would  produce  the  man  by  whom  the  idea  put  forth  by  the 
Hellenistic  Stephen  was  destined  to  be  carried  out  in  all  iti^ 
extent.  But  God  likes  to  work  by  opposites,  and  vary 
differently  from  the  calculations  of  human  sagacity.  •  There  is 
a  divine  impress  stamped  on  the  paradoxes  which  meet  us  in 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  not  £rom  the 
Alexandrian,  but  the  Phansaic  school,  that  great  man  UnMi  t6 
come  forth,  who  was  destined  to  represent  ChristiAtth^  iA, 
opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  stand-point  which  hitherto  htA 
been  his  own.  This  new  development  was  to  emansite,  ttot 
from  what  was  allied  to  it,  but  from  the  diametrically  opposite. 
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The  Pharisee  was  to  be  transformed  into  the  scribe  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  was  important  that  the  new  spirit 
should  receive  its  form  not  from  the  delicate  shell  of  Hellenic 
culture,  but  from  the  hard  kernel  of  Pharisaism.  The  solid 
Gliristian  realism  as  it  was  represented  in  Paul,  could  impress 
itself  more  distinctly  on  the  hard  substance  of  rugged  Phari- 
saism, than  on  the  tender  yielding  material  of  Hellenistic 
culture.  And  yet  it  was  not  unimportant  that  in  Paul  there 
should  be  a  portion  of  the  Hellenist  element  amalgamated 
with  the  Palestinian  and  Pharisaic.  What  had  been  partially 
effected  in  the  development  of  Stephen  and  the  Hellenists,  down 
to  the  mission  of  Peter  to  Cornelius,  was  concentrated  here.  If 
in  the  method  by  which  Peter,  the  advocate  of  the  contracted 
Palestinian  conception  of  Christianity,  was  led  to  more  liberal 
views,  something  analogous  may  be  imagined  to  the  method 
in  which  Paul  was  converted  fix>m  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gospel  to  the  reception  of  it  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive form,  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  the  latter  as 
an  objective  type  of  the  process  of  historical  development 
accorcOng  to  the  same  law  and  with  the  same  great  outlines, 
and  not  as  the  arbitrary  fiction  of  any  human  mind. 

"  With  what  we  have  just  now  remarked,  is  closely  con- 
nected one  principal  distinction  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  merely 
that  churches  were  foimded  by  him  among  the  heathen,  and 
that  the  sphere  of  his  labours  was  so  ext^re;  but  by  him 
especially  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  deve- 
loped in  their  living  organic  connexion,  and  formed  into  a 
compact  system.     The  essence,**  &c. 

P.  78, 1.  14, after  " it"  add,  "The  more  definite  the  object 
of  the  author  of  the  Acts  might  be  in  noticing  the  change  of 
the  apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  from  this  period — if,  as 
Baur  assumes,  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  alteration  in  Peter's 
name  (p.  93)— so  much  less  likely  is  it,  that  he  would  have 
stated  the  fiwt  without  making  any  remark  upon  it." 

P.  80, 1.  8,  after  "  hterature"  add,  "  But  might  he  not  at  a 
later  period  have  been  induced,  while  exercising  his  ministry 
among  people  of  Hellenic  culture,  to  have  made  himself 
better  acquainted  with  Hellenic  literature?  The  man  who  felt 
himself  imj)elled  by  the  glowing  zeal  of  love,  and  who  knew  how 
to  become,  as  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  so  to  the  Greeks  a  Greek,  in 
order  to  win  them  over  to  the  Gospel — might,  for  promoting 
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that  object,  read  many  writings  of  the  Grecian  philosopbe^ 
aud  poets.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  whether  he  would  hun 
time  amidst  his  prodigious  and  varied  labours  for  sudi  a 
purpose,  haying  in  addition  to  work  for  his  livelihood  f  But 
can  we  venture  to  measure  Paul  by  the  common  standard! 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  was  not  possible  to  such  a 
man.  Yet  we  must  not  draw  too  large  a  conclusion  fixun  the 
few  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  occur  in  his  writiiigB* 
It  is  true  we  shall  find  m  him  such  expressions  respecting  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  the  culture  and  philosophy  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  which  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy 
gives  the  best  commentary,  and  which  may  give  evidence  ^ 
a  deeper  acquaintance  with  it.  But  what  in  others  would  be 
the  result  of  study,  might  in  Paul's  case  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  from  the  deep  insight  of  his  universal  Christian 
knowledge  of  the  world.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  had  several  opportu- 
nities of  making  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature,  if 
he  had  been  familiar  with  it.  And  we  know  that  an  ApoUos 
was  his  superior  in  Grecian  culture,  and  that  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  ^  rude  in  speech'  (ihiiarriQ  t^  ^oy^)  2  Cor.  zi.  6, 
compared  with  others." 

P.  81, 1. 1,  after  "aliment"  add,  "  The  three  great  teachers  of 
the  church  who  were  especially  called  to  testify  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  flesh  and  spirit,  nature  and  grace,  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  the  merely  naturally  human  and  the 
Christian — ^these  three  heroes  of  the  Gospel,  Paul,  Augustin, 
and  Luther,  had  in  common,  a  nature  fervid  and  containing  a 
fulness  of  power  which  oould  not  be  easily  compelled,  but 
would  resist  so  much  the  more  strongly  the  reins  and  the 
yoke,  or  any  violence  done  to  it.  But  while  in  an  Augustin  the 
imbridled  rude  nature  manifested  itself  in  the  outbreak  of 
lust  and  passions  unchecked  by  any  higher  power,  and  thus  he 
was  taught  the  power  of  sin,  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul  as 
well  as  with  Luther.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  law  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisees  prevented 
the  power  of  sin  from  breaking  forth  outwardly;  it  was  driven 
back  inwardly.  Certainly  he  belonged  to  the  earnest  upri^t 
Pharisees  who  strove  after  the  righteousness  of  the  law  with 
their  whole  souls.  In  the  sight  of  men  he  appeared  as 
righteous,  blameless.  As  he  himself  could  affirm  that^ 
<  touching    the   righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,*  he 
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^blameless,'  Phil.  iii.  6,  and  'in  the  Jews'  religion  he  waa 
above  many  of  his  equals  in  age/  Gal.  i.  14." 

P.  85,  L  25,/or"becaiise  unusual,"  &c.,  r«a(2  "  because  these 
not  unusual/'  &c. 

P.  86, 1.  1 1,  after  "  Redeemer"  add,  "  But  this  inward  trans- 
action may  be  conceived  of  in  two  ways,  the  difference  of 
which  is  determined  by  a  difference  in  the  conception  of 
Christianity  itself  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  especially,  and 
by  the  still  more  general  difference  in  the  mode  of  contem- 
plating Grod  and  the  Universe.  It  may  be  so  understood  as  to 
exclude  the  supernatural  altogether,  while  everything  is  con- 
sidered only  as  the  result  of  a  natural,  psychological  develop- 
ment. For  the  living  Christ,  who  reveals  himself  to  the 
spirit,  is  substituted  the  power  of  an  idea  which  through  him 
is  excited  in  the  human  spirit,  or  to  the  shining  forth  of 
which  in  the  consciousness  of  the  spirit  the  first  impidse  has 
been  given  by  him.  What  represented  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
Paul,  as  Christ,  was  only  the  symbolical  vision  of  this  idea 
involimtarily  transferred  to  a  definite  person,  who  served  as  a 
foil  for  it  What  appeared  to  the  spirit  as  something  external, 
was  nothing  else  than  the  reflection  of  what  proceeded  from 
his  own  inward  being.  Such  a  conception  as  this,  which 
makes  Christianity  and  Christ  totally  different  objects  from 
what  they  were  to  Paul,  which  regards  as  self-deception  what 
inspired  him,  what  was  the  soul  of  his  life,  his  thinking  and 
his  acting,  and  gave  him  power  for  everything — such  a  con- 
ception we  must  most  emphatically  reject.  But  something 
altogether  different  is  a  spiritual  inward  revelation  of  Christ 
as  a  real  &ct,  in  the  same  sense  as  Paul  would  regard  it,  and 
as  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples ;  not  the  conscious  arising 
in  the  mind  of  an  idea,  but  a  revelation  of  the  same  Christ, 
by  whom  in  his  earthly  manifestation  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind had  been  effected,  in  his  glorified  personality,  with  whom 
believers  must  come  into  a  real  relation.  But  if  we  regard 
this  as  a  spiritual  inward  transaction  proceeding  from  the 
contstct  of  the  higher  self-consciousness  with  the  living  Christ, 
and  that  what  represented  itself  to  the  outward  senses  was 
only  as  a  reflection  of  that  revelation  which  took  place  in  the 
inner  man — ^by  a  conception  thus  understood,  the  divine  and 
the  truth  of  the  event  would  lose  nothing.  At  all  events, 
that  inward  revelation  of  Christ  is  always  the  chief  thing,  and 
however  we  may  conceive  of  the  appearance  as  outwardly 
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recognisable  to  the  senses,  yet  still  this  was  only  the  medium 
iu  order  to  lead  to  that  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  to  prepaze 
him  for  that  real  spiritual  communion  with  the  living  ChnyBt, 
from  which  his  whole  apostolic  efficiency  proceeded ;  as  among 
the  earlier  apostles  the  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his 
resmrection  was  only  the  preparation  for  the  ever-enduring 
communion,  into  which  they  would  enter  with  Christ  The 
perceptions  of  the  senses,"  &c. 

P.  88, 1.  1,  after  "  Christ "  add,  «  But  if  we  allow  that  from 
these  words  of  Paul  nothing  can  be  concluded  with  certainty, 
excepting  an  inward  revelation  of  Christ  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  received,  yet  we  can  by  no  means  gmnt  that 
all  his  other  expressions  respecting  this  transaction  are  to  be 
explained  according  to  this  passage,  and  consequently  that 
there  is  nothing  more  than  that  pure  internal  revelation  to 
form  the  basis  of  everything  else  that  he  r^porte.  By  men- 
tioning  in  this  passage  only  the  one  point  of  highest  interest, 
he  by  no  means  excludes  edl  others ;  but  it  suited  his  purpose 
and  aim  to  make  one  thing  prominent,  since  he  wished  simply 
to  point  out  the  independent  source  from  which  he  drew  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  And  in  this  respect,  the  way 
in  which  Christ  appeared  outwardly  to  him  was  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  of  that 
kind  might  have  happened,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention 
it  here.  But  it  is  another  important  point  which  Paul  brings 
forward  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  when  he  adduces  his  having  seen 
Christ  as  a  pledge  of  his  genuine  apostolic  dignity.  It  could, 
be  only  such  a  seeing  of  Christ,  which  could  have  this  im- 
portance attached  to  it.  It  belonged  to  the  apostolic  calling 
to  testify  of  Christ  the  Risen  One  from  a  personal  sight  of  him. 
Because  Christ  had  been  seen  by  Paul,  he  stood  in  this  respect' 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  apostles;  and  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  1st  Corinthians  he  evidently  places  the  appearance  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  himself 
in  the  same  category  with  all  his  other. appearances  after  his 
resurrection.  Hence  we  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  aa 
well  as  for  the  other  apostles,  to  be  able  to  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  great  fact — the  basis  of  Christian  &ith 
and  hope — the  real  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  glorified 
personal  existence.  Hence  the  image  of  the  glorified  Christ  is 
present  to  his  contemplation  when  he  testifies  of  the  revelation 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  and  speaks  of  that  perfect  oon- 
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formity  to  his  image  to  which  believers  wUl  hereafter  attain. 
But  may  not  what  we  have  before  said  of  the  case  of  Cornelius 
be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  against  the  objective  reality  of 
this  appearance  of  Christ )  May  it  not  be  said — As  Cornelius 
could  only  testify  of  his  own  subjective  experience  of  what  he 
believed  that  he  had  seen,  so  it  might  have  been  with  Paul. 
As  far  as  he  tells  us  of  his  experience,  he  is  trustworthy ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  from  this  that  he  was  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  Hence  we  are 
not  at  aU  justified  in  supposing  anything  else  than  the  inward 
vision.  But  the  comparison  is  not  altogether  correct.  In 
reference  to  what  was  communicated  to  Cornelius,  it  is  not  a 
point  of  importance  whether  it  was  a  real  angelic  appearance, 
or  a  vision.  The  importance  of  the  transaction,  in  itself,  and 
in  a  religious  view,  remains  just  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
the  importance  of  what  was  seen  by  Paul,  consists  in  this — 
that  he  coidd  testify  from  his  own  beholding  and  experience, 
that  he  actually  saw  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  whole  religious  faith.  His  believing  con- 
fidence would  have  arisen  from  self-deception,  if  we  admit  that 
he  had  here  confounded  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admit  this,  if  we  hold  in  due  esteem 
this  belief  of  Paul,  and  what  he  effected  by  means  of  it  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  Besides,  we  are  justified  in  placing  greater 
confidence  in  a  Paul  than  in  a  Cornelius,  for  forming  a  correct 
judgment  respectmg  himself.  Paul,  who  knew  by  experience 
the  state  of  ecstasy,  could  well  distinguish  it  from  the  state  of 
waking  and  thoughtful  religious  consciousness,  as  we  may 
learn  frx)m  the  passage  above  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

^'But  in  truth,  a  transaction  of  this  kind  can  never  be  proved 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  universally  satis&xjtory.  In  order  to 
recognise  it  in  its  reality,  a  peculiar  stand-point  to  view  it 
from  is  necessary ;  and  whoever  is  a  stranger  to  this,  must 
struggle  against  admitting  the  fact.  For  history  in  general, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  mathematical  demonstration.  Faith 
and  trust  are  always  required  for  the  recognition  of  historical 
truth.  The  only  question  is,  whether  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  it,  or  more  which  prompts  to  doubt.  The  decision 
depends  upon  the  consistency  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole 
department  to  which  they  belong.  The  demand  for  doubt  is 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of  the  transactions  in 
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question,  and  of  their  appropriate  department,  is  something 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer,  and  as  these  &cts  are  km 
capable  of  being  decided  according  to  the  standard  he  is 
&miliar  with,  and  are  more  out  of  the  circle  of  his  expeiienoa 
This  remark  applies  particularly  to  transactions  whidi  follow 
other  laws  than  those  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  in 
which  something  supernatural  is  involyed.  Whoever  thinks 
that  everything  must  be  explained  by  those  laws,  is  neces- 
sitated to  acknowledge  nothing  supernatural  by  the  whole 
stand-point  from  which  he  contemplates  the  universe ;  such 
an  one  will  feel  himself  compelled  to  refer  the  history  of 
Paul's  conversion  to  those  common  laws,  and  to  deny  every- 
thing that  opposes  them  ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  dispute  with 
him  about  special  points,  when  the  absolute  contrariety  of 
his  whole  stand-point  has  predetermined  the  course  of  his 
examination  and  its  result.  Especially  in  the  explanation  of 
the  transaction  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  it  is  of  con* 
sequence  in  what  relation  the  inquirer  is  placed  to  that 
on  which  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  rests,  and  with 
which  it  stands  or  fidls — the  fact  of  the  actual  resurrectum 
of  Christ,  Whoever  acknowledges  this,  occupies  a  stand- 
point where  he  can  have  no  motive  to  deny  the  super- 
natural in  the  history  that  is  connected  with  that  fact.  Such 
a  person  can  have  no  ground  for  mistrusting  the  expressions  of 
Paul  respecting  this  appearance  to  him  of  the  risen  Saviour. 
But  whoever  from  his  own  point  of  view  cannot  acknowledge 
the  actual  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  so  &r  incapacitated  for 
admitting  the  objective  natmre  of  this  appearance  to  Paul, 
and  must  from  the  first  stand  in  a  hostile  relation  to  it. 

"  But  it  is  always  most  important,  that  we  should  not  sepa- 
rate what  God  has  joined  together ;  that  we  should  not  tear 
asunder  the  connexion  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective, 
the  divine  and  human,  the  supernatural  and  the  natural. " 

P.  91,  L  4,  after  "  Arabia"  add,  "  The  question  here  ariaei^ 
With  what  view,  and  for  what  object,  did  Paul  visit  Arabia  I 
He  might  find  an  opening  for  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the 
niunerous  Jews  who  were  scattered  over  Arabia,  and  devote 
his  activity  to  that  object  He  would  here  first  of  all  appear 
as  an  apostle  to  the  Jews.  But  the  reason  might  be,  that  he 
felt  himself  impelled  to  prepare  himself  in  quiet  retirement 
for  the  great  office  entrusted  to  him  by  a  Divine  oalL  Oa 
merely  internal  grounds  the  question  cannot  be  decided.     It 
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18  equally  possible,  that  the  man  of  glowing  zeal  and  un- 
wearied activity  felt  himself  impelled  to  testify  among  the 
Jews  of  that  truth  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  an  enemy, 
as  that  after  such  an  astonishing  conyersion  of  his  inner  Hfe, 
a  season  of  contemplative  repose  would  form  the  transition- 
point  and  preparation  for  his  great  activity.  And  the  con- 
nexion in  which  this  statement  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  is  not  decisive  of  the  question  ;  for  either  view  equally 
suits  the  antithesis  in  that  passage,  that  Paul  did  not  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  make  his  appearance  imder  ^e  sanc- 
tion of  those  who  were  apostles  before  him." 

P.  92, 1. 5,  after  "  Jerusalem"  add,  "  As  to  the  object  of  this 
journey,  it  follows  from  what  Paul  himself  states,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  (i.  18,)  that  the  main  object  at  least, 
was  not  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  Christian  church  and 
Jerusalem,  but  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
apostle  Peter.  This  does  not  exclude  what  we  are  told  in  the 
Acts  of  his  intercourse  with  the  whole  church,  and  his  dis- 
putations with  the  Hellenists ;  only  these  did  not  form  the 
object  for  undertaking  the  journey,  but  only  something 
additional  whUe  carrying  out  his  original  design.  But  it  nuiy 
be  asked.  Why  was  Paul  anxious  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Peter?  If  Pet^r  was  more  allied  to  Paul 
by  the  fire  of  an  outwardly  directed  activity,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  appears  the  deep  inward  element,  the  con- 
templative tendency  of  John's  spirit  as  more  in  alliance  with 
Paul  Hence  Paul  might  desire  to  be  personally  acquainted 
both  with  Peter  and  John.  But  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  John's  mind  appear  not  to  have  been  prominently  brought 
into  action  tiU  a  later  period.  Peter,  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
\api(rfia  Kvfiepnjfrtiac,  and  the  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  the  Lord  himself  had  from  the  first  taken  the  lead 
in  all  that  related  to  the  government  of  the  church.  He  was 
especially  active  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Christianity — a 
sufficient  reason  why  Paul,  before  entering  on  his  public 
ministry,  should  wish  to  confer  with  him  in  particular.  If 
Paul  had  already  attained  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles 
according  to  which  he  founded  the  Christian,  church  among 
the  Gentiles,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  them,  namely, 
the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law,  might  form  the  topic  of 
discussion  between  them.     Among  the  reasons  which  might 
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lead  him  to  wish  for  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Peter,  tbb 
might  be  one,  that  he  wished  to  know  more  exactly  whit 
he  thought  upon  this  subject.  Although  it  was  not  tUl  Paul 
had  alreEtdy  gained  an  independent  sphere  of  action,  that 
a  full  conference  took  place  between  them  on  the  relaticm 
of  the  different  spheres  of  apostolic  service  and  mode  of 
operation,  yet  this  does  not  render  it  impossible  that  at  this 
first  interview  between  Peter  and  Paul,  they  conversed 
on  what  was  essential  for  the  founding  of  a  Christian  churdi. 
Now  if,  as  is  very  likely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
already  taken  place,  we  may  also  presume  that  Peter  by  what 
then  occurred  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Paul.  But  if  the  contrary  was  the  feet,  ibe  coii» 
ference  with  Paul  might  be  one  of  those  influential  dr- 
cimistances  by  which  the  conflict  in  Petei's  mind  that 
terminated  at  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  was  brought  to  its 
final  result.  In  the  first  case,  Peter  might  have  acted  as 
a  mediator  between  Paid  and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
who  in  this  respect  stood  furthest  from  him.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  these  were  the  only  leaders  (Coryphaei)  of  the 
church  with  whom  he  at  first  came  in  contact. 

'^But  here  another  question  arises.  Was  it  purely  acd- 
dental,  that  Paul  met  with  but  one  apostle  and  one  apostolic 
man  ?  Did  he  avoid  an  interview  with  the  collective  churdb 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  1  On  either  supposition  we 
must  regard  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  on  this  point  as 
erroneous.  But  what  design  could  Paul  have  had  in  so 
acting  ?  Shall  we  seek  for  tiie  reason  in  what  he  says  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  not  having  from  the  first  entered  independently  on 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  having  been  instructed  and 
furnished  with  full  powers  for  it  by  the  apostles )  But  this 
appearance  would  be  as  much  supported,  if  not  still  more  so, 
by  seeking  a  conference  with  the  pillars  of  the  church.  If 
Paul  had  wished  sedulously  to  avoid  everything  which  mi^t 
favour  such  an  appearance,  he  would  not  have  gone  at  all  to 
Jerusalem.  Only  one  supposition  remains,  that  Paid  did  not 
show  himself  openly,  but  merely  conferred  in  secret  with 
Peter,  on  account  of  his  personal  safety,  in  order  to  defeat  ihe 
plots  of  his  embittered  enemies  among  the  Jews ;  and .  that 
through  Peter  he  met  with  James  in  the  same  private  manner. 
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This  sappodtion  is  confirmed  by  Paul's  representation  in  tne 
passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  effect  that,  for 
fourteen  years  (or  eleven  years  after  this  journey)  he  had  been 
quite  unknown  by  sight  to  the  churches  in  Judea,  and  that 
they  had  only  heard  of  him  by  report.  But  this  would  lead 
us  to  explain  several  things  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
respecting  this  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  as  untrue/  since  in 
that  case  all  could  not  regard  the  account  that  Barnabas' 
introduced  Paid  to  the  apostles  in  general,  as  perfectly 
accorate,  since  Paul,  according  to  his  own  statement,  met  only 
with  Peter.*  If  Paul  at  that  time,  in  order  to  evade  the 
plots  of  the  Jews  embittered  against  him  for  his  apostasy,  had 
been  induced  to  remain  in  secret  with  Peter  without  showing 
himself  openly,  it  follows  that  the  report  of  the  change  th^ 
had  taken  place  in  his  character  must  have  abready  been 
widely  spread  in  Jerusalem.  But  this  being  presupposed,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were 
filled  with  mistrust  against  him,  nor  could  he  have  needed  the 
friendly  offices  of  Barnabas  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
church.  It  is  also  highly  improbable,  ^at  the  conversion  of 
such  an  adversary,  which  was  accomplished,  too,  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner,  shoidd  not  have  become  known  after  so  long 
an  interval  among  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  And  if  only 
such  a  concealed  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  be  admitted,  the 
disputations  between  him  and  the  Hellenists  could  not  have 
taken  place.  Ceiiainly,  this  supposition  has  several  things  in 
its  &vour,  and  admitting  it,  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  in 
sdl  essential  points  would  still  remain  unshaken.  From  this 
one  mistake,  that  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  instead  of 

'  Here  we  must  also  in  troth  acknowledge  that  Baur's  doubts  are 
not  altogether  unfoanded,  although  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  decisive 
tone  of  his  assertions  to  be  equally  well-founded,  and  at  all  events  can 
only  admit  an  accidental  error  of  tradition,  which  nowise  affects  the 
general  troth  of  the  narration,  and  implies  no  designed  fitbrication  for 
a  special  purpose. 

'  According  to  an  account  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  in  the 
Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Eusebius,  {ffisL  Ecdes.  ii.  1,) 
Baniabas  had  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

*  But  this  erroneous  statement  involves  only  an  ignorance  of  parti- 
calar  circumstances ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Paul  had  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  the  assumption 
might  be  easily  made,  that  he  was  then  introduced  to  the  apostles  in 
general. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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a  private,  was  represented  as  a  public  one^  other  mistakes 
would  follow  without  occasioning  what  might  justly  be  called 
an  essential  deviation  from  Imtorical  truth.  Meanwhilei 
we  do  not  venture  to  maintain  this,  since  many  adjustments 
can  be  conceived  between  the  two  accounts,  according  to 
which  they  supply  each  other's  deficiencies. 

"  We  cannot  so  certainly  contradict  the  assertion,  that 
Paul's  conversion  must  have  been  ah^ady  generally  known  in 
Jerusalem.  It  may  lessen  the  difficulty  if  we  consider  that 
the  young  man  Saul  could  not  at  that  time  have  attained  to 
such  great  eminence,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  three 
years  after  his  conversion  had  been  spent  in  retirement 
in  Arabia,  and  that  his  return  was  rendered  difficult  by 
political  occurrences — ^the  war  with  King  Aretas.  But  it  was 
also  possible,  that  Barnabas  aided  him  by  his  good  offices^ 
though  they  might  not  be  required  for  the  precise  object 
of  removing  the  mistrust  of  the  believers.  He  might  have 
applied  to  him  as  to  a  Hellenist,  one  of  his  old  acquaintaaicee^ 
and  through  him  have  been  introduced  to  Peter.  In  itself  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  first  resort  to  those  Chris- 
tians who  stood  nearest  to  him  by  descent,  and  probably 
by  early  connexions.  Thus  it  might  easily  happen  that, 
although  he  had  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  the  whole 
Church,  he  had  had  intercourse  with  many  Hellenists,  and 
through  them  was  involved  in  those  disputations  which  led  to 
the  persecutions  afterwards  raised  against  him. 

"  But  in  reference  to  these  disputations  of  Paul  with  the 
Hellenists,  questions  suggest  themselves  which  we  must 
examine  before  we  proceed  any  further  with  the  consideration 
of  his  life  and  labours : — the  question,  whether  Paul  from  the 
beginning  occupied  that  peculiar  point  of  view  which  he  held 
afterwards  on  the  opposition  between  the  Law  and  the 
txospel,  and  in  accordance  with  this  had  resolved  to  present 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  in  its  independent  development^ 
separate  from  Judaism,  or  whether  such  a  tendency  was  formed 
in  his  mind  by  the  opposition  his  preaching  met  with  from 
a  hostile  Judaism — the  question,  from  what  influences  the 
development  of  this  peculiarly  Pauline  element  is  to  be 
deduced;  and  this  question,  again,  is  connected  with  the 
more  general  one,  respecting  the  sources  to  which  Paul  was 
indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  Chiistian  truth. 
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"  Tn  paaEong  over  from  the  stand-point  of  Pharisaism,  it 
might  very  easily  happen  that  dependence  on  the  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  a  matter  of  perpetual  obligation  would 
be  at  the  same  time  given  up.  This  might  happen  in  the 
instances  of  such  conversions  as  were  effected  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  instrumentality.  But  it  was  altogether  different  with 
such  a  conversion  as  Paid*s,  which  was  not  brought  about  by 
any  such  instrumentality,  but  in  an  immediate  and  sudden 
manner  by  a  violent  crisis.  Here  then  could  be  no  connecting 
link,  but  only  an  absolute  opposition.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  powerful  spirit  of  Paul,  disposed  to  meet  in  violent  oppo- 
sition, would  forsake  the  natural  course  of  development,  and  be 
impelled,  like  the  later  ultra-Paulinians,  to  a  direction  alto- 
gether hostile  to  Judaism. 

**  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  Hellenism 
on  a  man  who  in  early  youth  had  been  trained  in  the  schools 
of  the  Pharisees,  cannot  here  be  taken  into  account.  In 
general,  we  must  not  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
liberal  spirit  was  universal  among  the  Hellenists.  If,  as 
appears  from  Philo^  writings,  this  was  not  the  case  even 
at  Alexandria,  where  the  Hellenic  element  of  culture  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  and  power,  so  much  less  are  we  justified 
in  supposing  it  to  have  been  with  the  Hellenists  generally, 
among  whom. we  cannot  admit  the  predominance  of  the 
element  of  Grecian  culture  in  an  equal  degree.  It  was  what 
might  be  expected,  when  a  number  of  persons  had  devoted 
themselves  so  much  to  a  foreign  element  of  culture,  as 
to  become  estranged  from  the  Jewish,  that  others  would  be 
so  much  more  mistrustful  of  all  application  to  what  was 
Hellenic^  and  the  opposition  to  the  abuse  of  freedom  would 
drive  them  more  violently  to  unreason,  servitude  to  the 
letter,  and  ilHberality.  As  we  find  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  three  parties,  we  might  expect  a  similar  variety  among 
the  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  femily  of  Paul,  from  which  sprang 
the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  was  probably  attached  rather  to  the 
more  contracted,  than  to  the  liberal  class.  Ananias,  the 
teacher  of  Paul,  when  he  professed  himself  a  Christian 
at  Damascus,  was  universally  respected  on  account  of  his 
legal  piety,  and  such  a  man  would  be  very  far  from  leading 
Paid  nearer  the  direction  which  the  apostle's  mind  afterwards 
took.     We  might  sooner  think  in  this  connexion  of  the 
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influence  of  the  liberal-minded  Christians,  such  as  proceeded 
from  the  midst  of  the  Hellenists  in  consequence  of  the 
impulse  given  by  Stephen,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
ideas  called  forth  by  the  martyr  Stephen;  but  we  do  not 
know,  whether  Paid  soon  after  his  conversion  came  into 
a  social  circle  where  influences  of  this  kind  would  act  upon 
him^  and  at  all  events  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  But  even 
apart  from  the  Divine  element,  if  we  only  consider  the  great 
originality  of  Paul's  mind,  we  must  not  attribute  too  much 
to  determining  influences  from  without  on  such  a  man. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  con- 
version, in  which  the  Divine  element  so  powerfully  pre- 
dominated, by  which,  in  virtue  of  that  immediate  communica^ 
tion  with  Christ,  he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other 
apostles.  Hence  also  that  Christian  originality  which 
marked  the  apostles  in  consequence  of  their  personal  con- 
nexion with  Christ,  must  be  also  ascribed  to  him^  if  to  any 
one.  And  that  it  was  so  he  testifies,  declaring  that  li^ 
received  the  Gospel  not  from  men,  nor  was  instructed  in  it  by 
men,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  as  soon 
as  God  had  revealed  his  Son  in  him  that  he  might  publish 
him  among  the  Gentiles,  he  at  once  sought  not  human 
counsel,  nor  visited  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but  betook 
himself  to  a  spot  the  furthest  from  all.  such  instruction,  where 
he  must  derive  all  his  knowledge  from  an  entirely  dififerent 
source. 

"  In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  whole  force  and  mean- 
ing of  Paul's  expressions  relative  to  that  internal  transaction 
of  which  he  alone  could  testify,  we  must  first  of  all  imder- 
stand  what  he  means  by  the  term  airoKaXvyj/is*  Everything 
good  and  .true  must  be  finally  traced  back  to  the  Father 
of  lights,  from  whom  all  light  beams  forth  for  the  spiritual 
world;  his  revelation  in  aU  must  be  acknowledged;  and  especi- 
ally is  this  idea  applicable  to  all  that  is  original  and  immediate 
in  the  consciousness,  where  from  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
spirit,  by  virtue  of  the  root  of  our  existence  in  God,  the  light 
of  new  creative  ideas  springs  up  in  the  soiQ.  Thus,  if  Paul 
had  not  more  distinctly  defined  the  idea  of  revelation,  we 
might  say  that  from  the  stand-point  of  religious  intuition, 
looking  only  at  the  Divine  causality,  and  not  regarding 
natural  instrumentality,  he  had  derived  from  Divine  revela- 
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fcion  what  proceeded  firom  within  by  the  development  of 
reason.  But  if  Paul  knew  this  idea  of  revelation  in  a 
general  sense,  and  expressly  distinguished  from  it  another 
more  limited  idea,  then  we  must  reject  the  supposition  that 
he  only  by  a  peculiarity  of  religious  dialect  called  that  revela- 
tion whidi  fix)m  another  point  of  view  might  be  otherwise 
named.  He  had  in  fact  a  peculiar  word  to  designate  that 
general  idea  of  revelation  which  applies  to  all  consciousness  of 
religious  and  moral  truth,  to  which  the  mind  is  led  by  the 
contemplation  of  creation,  or  by  entering  into  itself,  by  con- 
science and  reason  ;  the  word  tpnvepfwv,  which  he  uses  for  this 
purpose  in  the  well-known  passages  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  when  he  speaks  of  what  can  be 
known  neither  from  the  contemplation  of  creation,  nor  from 
the  existence  of  reason  or  conscience,  but  only  by  a  com- 
DMRiication  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  differing  from  all  these,  and 
newly  imparted,  he  uses  the  word  dwoKaKvTTTeiy.  Piaul,  it  is' 
true,  also  uses  the  more  general  designation,  the  word  tf^aycpovy, 
for  that  which  cannot  be  known  by  the  natural  medium ;  but 
no  passage  can  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the  word  diroKu- 
XvTrreii'  is  used  in  the  more  general  sense. 

'^  Tholuck,  indeed,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  72,  has  appealed  to  Phil.  iii.  15, 
as  a  passage  to  which  this  construction  of  the  idea  will  not 
apply.  And,  certainly,  there  is  some  truth  at  the  basis  of 
what  he  says.  No  doubt,  Paid  in  those  words  was  not 
thinking  merely  of  such  an  advance  of  insight  into  Christian 
truth  as  proceeds  from  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  instrumentality  by  a  process  of  thought  animates 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  excluded.  There  is,  without  doubt, 
in  these  words,  a  reference,  not  merely  to  new  knowledge, 
such  as  must  be  communicated  at  once  by  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  they  rather  suggest  that  Christians  who  are 
still  immature  ought  to  learn  more  thoroughly,  and  better 
understand,  the  contents  of  the  Christian  truth  already  com- 
municated to  them,  by  further  meditation  carried  on  in  the 
divine  illumination  which  they  have  already  received,  or  more 
fully  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  organs  they  have 
become;  as,  for  instance,  the  relation  of  the  Grospel  to  the 
Law,  and  the  consequences  developed  from  faith  in  the 
justification  obtained  through  Christ      But  still  the  word* 
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atroKaXvirreiv  here  retains  its  fundamental  meaning,  inaonuch 
as  the  insight  spoken  of,  does  not  proceed  from  natural  reason, 
but  is  obtained  only  by  the  new  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Here  also  there  is  an  Hlustration  of  the  difference  between 
the  words  (jtavepovv  and  dwoKoXvirTeiv. — Only  Paul  does  not 
distinguish  here  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the 
soul,  by  which,  first  of  all,  in  an  immediate  manner,  by  means 
of  a  divine  light  rising  upon  it,  it  is  led  to  the  consciousness 
of  such  truths  as  could  not  be  known  by  unassisted,  natural 
reason — and  the  further  development  of  these  truths  when 
once  introduced  into  the  consciousness,  by  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion exercised  upon  them  while  animated  and  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Still  the  divine  light  is  always  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  natural  reason,  into  which  it  enters  as  something 
new— the  fountain  whence  aU  is  drawn,  whether  the  original 
and  the  immediate  of  Divine,  commimications  is  intended,  or 
the  further  development  and  elaboration  of  the  original, — ^aiid 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reason,  either  in  its  simple  receptivity, 
or  in  its  self-activity  as  an  organ  to  be  worked  according  to 
the  peculiar  laws  of  its  nature,  but  always  as  an  organ  for  the 
higher  ftictor,  the  revealing  or  animating  Holy  Spirit.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  everything  is  to  be  traced  back  to  this,  which, 
without  its  aid,  could  not  be  effected  by  the  unassisted  reason, 
the  use  of  diroKakyTrreiv  in  its  meaning  as  opposed  to  <j>av€povv 
is  suitable.  And  we  can  only  distinguish  in  the  application 
of  this  idea,  which  always  retains  its  own  peculiar  meaning, 
the  wider  and  the  Hmited  use  of  it — ^the  latter,  when  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of  is  the  original,  creative  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  things  hitherto  hidden,  is 
imparted ;  the  aVoK-aXi/tpic  in  such  a  sense  as  is  essential  to  the 
charisma  of  prophecy. 

*^  It  is,  therefore,  plain,  that  when  Paul  attributes  all  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  to  aVo/caXvi/zti.,  he  traces  every- 
thing back  to  an  internal  Divine  causality.  But  here  the 
question  arises,  whether  in  reference  to  all  which  Paul  knew 
of  the  life,  the  ministry,  the  discourses  and  commands  of 
Christ,  all  other  sources  of  knowledge  were  excluded,  and 
only  this  one  left.  In  this  case  a  supernatural  communica- 
tion would  have  occupied  in  him  the  place  of  all  other  com- 
munications through  natural  human  instrumentality. 

''  But  it  contradicts  all  analogy  in  the  mode  of  llie  Spirit's 
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operations  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  that  what  was 
matter  of  historical  tradition,  should  be  conveyed  into  the 
ooDsciousness  by  a  supernatural  revelation,  independent  of  this 
historical  connexion.  The  office  of  the  Spirit,  of  whom  Christ 
says  that  he  shall  take  of  his  own,  and  bring  to  remembrance 
what  he  himself  had  spoken  on  earth,  was  not  first  of  all  to 
create  a  tradition  of  Christ's  words  independent  of  this 
remembrance.  It  is  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
Christ  communicated  to  Paul,  in  special  visions,  what  he  had 
spoken  and  commanded  on  earth.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
'  in  contradiction  to  Paid's  asserted  independence  in  his  apo- 
stolic vocation,  that  he  obtained  the  historical  materials  of 
Christ's  life  and  doctrine  from  the  natural  source,  common 
to  all,  of  tradition.  It  was  in  this  connexion  enough,  and 
the  only  important  point,  that  in  the  understanding  of 
the  truth  announced  by  Christ,  and  knowledge  of  its  natiu'e, 
he  was  dependent  on  no  human  instruction,  but  drew  every- 
thing from  the  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  from  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Spirit,  who  took  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  brought  to  remembrance  what  he  had  said,  per- 
formed the  same  office  for  him  as  for  the  other  Apostles.  On 
all  occasions  when  Paul  quotes  the  words  or  commands  ot 
Christ,  he  speaks  in  a  manner  that  leads  us  to  think  of  no 
other  source  of  knowledge  than  that  of  tradition.  So  whero 
he  mentions  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  quite  differently,  if  the  details  of  that  insti- 
tution had  been  made  known  to  him  by  an  immediate  revela- 
tion from  the  Lord.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  given  quite  a 
different  turn  to  the  expressions,  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  informed  of  it" 

P.  95,  L  5,  after  "himself,"  addy  "Where  Paul,  in  his  epistles, 
speaks  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  he  speaks  as  if  a  distinct 
historical  image  of  the  Saviour  was  well  known  throughout 
the  Church ;  and  taking  everything  together,  we  are  justified 
in  supposing  that  he  made  use  of  an  original  historical  record 
respecting  Christ's  ministry  in  his  addresses  as  a  point  of  con- 
nexion for  his  instructions,  which  shortei*  record  fell  into 
oblivion  when  the  canonical  gospels  had  attained  to  general 
notoriety  and  repute. 

"We  may  also  admit,  that  Paul,  making  use  of  such  historical 
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materials^  learned  to  understand  and  develop  from  the  same 
the  substance  of  Christ's  discourses  and  the  import  of  the 
transactions  of  his  life,  the  substance  of  the  truth  revealed  by 
Christ,  through  the  peculiar  communications  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  we  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  aVoicaXvi/«c^ 
and  through  his  peculiar  mental  activity  animated  by  the 
same  Spirit  from  whom  these  original  movements  proceeded. 
By  these  means  he  developed  still  further,  according  to  the 
deductions  they  offered,  and  in  relation  to  the  coiitroTersies  of 
his  times,  the  truths  which  had  been  introduced  into  his  con- 
sciousness by  those  diroKaXvyl/eiQ,  The  manner  in  which  he 
accompKshed  this  was  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
himself  had  been  converted,  and  by  his  dialectic  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  had  been  developed  in  the  Pharisaic  school.  And  thus 
we  can  make  it  veiy  evident  to  ourselves,  how  so  many  deep 
truths  expressed  by  him,  (as,  for  example,  on  the  relation  oi 
the  Law  to  the  Gospel,)  uufolded  themselves  to  him  from 
a  pregnant  hint  given  by  Christ  himself 

"  If,  therefore,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Paul's  views  respecting  the  relation  between  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  were  early  developed  in  his  mind,  we  can 
at  once  account  for  his  being  induced  in  his  disputes  with  the 
Hellenists  to  exhibit  this  side  of  evangelical  truth  more  freely, 
and  thus  to  excite  still  more  the  anger  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
other  hand,"  &c.  (P.  98,  1.  2.) 

P.  99, 1.  18,  "  Barnabas,"  (note.)  When  Baur,  in  the  work 
already  quoted,  p.  40,  casts  a  doubt  on  this  mission  of  Bar- 
nabas from  Jerusalem,  and  thinks  that  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Hellenists  occasioned  by  the  persecution  raised  against 
Stephen,  he  had  sought  to  form  an  independent  sphere  of 
action  out  of  Jerusalem,  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  tiiose  ar- 
bitrary conclusions  and  combinations  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  facts  by  Dr.  Baur,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  tb^ 
futility. 

P.  100, 1.  8,  "  founder,"  (note.)  When  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  great  influence  of  the  Latin  language,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  government  in  this  chief  city  of  Roman  Asia,  we 
shall  certainly  find  no  ground  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  name 
to  doubt,  with  Baur  (p.  90),  the  truth  of  this  account  of  its 
origin,  and  to  find  in  it  an  anachronism. 

5. 105,  L  8.  after  "it"  add,  '•  At  all  events,  if  we  admit  ibai 
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Pkiil  took  such  a  journey,  we  must  consider  it  as  one  not 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  as  the 
second  of  the  journeys  which  he  made  to  Jerusalem,  after  his 
oonyersion.  But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  this  journey  of 
Paul's  is  on  the  whole  sufficiently  accredited  1  its  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  excites  strong  doubts.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought 
possible  that  in  numbering  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  up  to  a 
certain  time,  this  journey  was  passed  over  as  not  very  impor- 
tant, or  that  at  the  instant  of  writing  he  did  not  happen  to 
think  of  it  Still  we  cannot  consider  this  as  at  all  probable. 
Paid  certainly  so  expresses  himself  that  we  cannot  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  his  words  than,  that  after  that  short  stay  of 
fomi;een  days  in  Jerusalem,  he  had  not  been  there  till  that 
journey  which  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  hence  he  could  say  that  he  had  continued  person- 
ally imknown  to  the  Churches  in  Judea — that  they  had  only 
heard  by  report  of  the  labours  of  him  who  had  once  been  a 
persecutor.  And  what  conclusion  must  we  draw  from  this, 
relative  to  the  account  in  the  Acts?  Nothing  more  than 
that  the  tradition  which  Luke  followed,  and  which  united 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  labours  at  this  period,  joined  them 
here  together,  although  for  some  reason  this  was  an  exception ; 
or  Paul  might  have  been  chosen  as  a  delegate,  but  some  un- 
known circumstance  might  have  prevented  his  taking  the 
journey.  At  least,  we  can  more  easily  admit  an  oversight 
here,  dian  resolve  to  do  violence  to  Paid's  own  declaration." 
(Note.)  "  I  agree  here,  as  in  most  points,  with  Bleek  ;  see  his 
BeUrdge  zur  Evangelien-Kritik,  Berlin,  1 846,  p.  55 ;  a  work  that 
contains  the  results  of  an  unprejudiced,  profound  and  cautious 
criticism ;  from  this  writer,  indeed,  no  other  could  be  expected." 
P.  107,  note  1,  add, "  Baur  (p.  94)  objects  to  the  use  I 
here  make  of  this  work  of  Lucian's,  because  it  is  evident,  he 
says,  that  in  this  discourse  he  was  not  describing  an  historical 
person,  but  only  intended  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  time? 
Certainly,  we  do  not  appeal  to  Lucian's  work  as  a  sure 
source  of  historical  information,  but  can  only  suppose  ia 
groundwork  of  special  historical  truth,  which  Lucian  fills  up 
for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  But  this  decides  nothing  against 
my  use  of  it.  If  Lucian  gives  the  manners  of  his  times,  the 
traits  must  be  borrowed  fr^m  the  life,  and  hence,  we  can  make 
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use  of  his  work  a  proof  that  the  narrative  under  our  conside* 
ration  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
times  to  which  it  belongs.** 

P.  108, 1.  16,  "  discourse,**  (note.)  Baur  maintains  that 
this  discourse  bears  the  marks  of  an  artificial  composition;  that 
the  greater  part  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  discouisetf  of 
Peter,  already  reported  in  the  Acts,  and  only  at  the  olose, 
a  Pauline  turn  of  expression  is  brought  in,  a  foreign  element^ 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  whole.  We  very  readily  grant  that  we 
have  no  exact  and  complete  report  of  PauVs  discourse,  and  that 
we  should  have  recognised  more  of  what  is  peculiarly  Pauline, 
if  the  discourse  had  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  Yet 
we  cannot  assent  to  what  Baur  says  about  the  composition ; 
but  we  think  that  here  may  be  discerned  the  genuine  main 
features  of  the  discourse  delivered  by  Paul.  We  find  here  a 
combination  of  the  peculiarly  Pauline  as  it  appears  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  Justification,  with  what,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  formed  the  common  type  in  all  apologetical  discourses  of 
the  apostles  when  addressing  Jews.  The  references  to  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Theocratic  people  and  to  the  Mes- 
sianic element  must  naturally  be  prominent  at  all  times.  The 
adducing  of  Christ*s  resurrection  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
agency  belongs  also  to  the  common  foundation  of  the  Christian 
testimony,  and  is  brought  forward  not  less  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  As  Paul  was  speaking  to  persons  who  for  the  first  time 
were  invited  to  the  Faith,  he  would  naturally  express  himself 
otherwise  than  in  his  epistles  addressed  to  believing  Chris- 
tians. In  such  a  discourse  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
necessarily  inti'oduced  as  a  practical  divine  credential  for 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;  a  credential  also  for  what  he  had 
effected  by  his  sufferings  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  If  this 
kind  of  composition  is  to  be  set  down  as  unpauline,  then 
Komans  iv.  25,  must  be  also  unpauline.  See  Schleiermacher's 
EihleUung  in  das  neue  Teitainent,  p.  375. 

P.  109,  I,  S  of  note  1,  instead  of  "  irdyrwy,  to  refer,"  rjBod 
"  ndvTwy,  led  him  to  refer.'* 

P.  Ill,  note  4,  afier  "nature,**  (p.  112,)  add,  "What 
Baur  says  (p.  95)  in  his  note  on  these  words,  induces  me  to 
add  a  few  words  to  justify  my  remarks.  He  finds  fsndt  with 
the  fiurst  words  as  giving  *  a  very  unworthy  view  of  Chris- 
tianity— since  it  must  follow  that  miracles  belong  so  essentially 
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to  Christianity  that  wherever  it  is  not  accompanied  by  such 
acts,  it  does  not  manifest  its  divine  life-power.  And  since,  con- 
fessedly, no  such  wonders  take  place  now,  Christianity  must 
have  been  long  devoid  of  vitality.'    But  this  can  have  been 
written  only  in  consequence  of  a  palpable  distortion  of  my  lan- 
guage, though  not  intentionally ;  for  such  a  distortion  might 
easily  take  place  without  design,  by  interpreting  what  I  have 
said,  from  a  foreign  stand-point.     Of  divine  powers  in  Chris- 
tianity persons  speak  in  one  sense  from  a  supematuralist 
point  of  view,  and  in  another  sense  from  a  rationalist  stand- 
point that  denies  the  supernatural,  whether  it  be  a  Eationalism 
oonnected  with  a  deistical  or  pantheistical  view  of  the  Uni- 
verse, which  with  reckless  consequentness  goes  to  the  length 
of  denying  everything  supersensual  or  connected  with  a  future 
life,  or  an  inconsequent  Rationalism,  which  still  leaves  some- 
thing supersensual  and  beyond  the  present  life.     If  by  the 
divine  powers  of  Christianity  we  understand  something  specific 
and  peculiar^  not  proceeding  from  the  regular  development  of 
human  nature,,  something  new,  in  a  true  sense  supernatural, 
which  is  introduced  through  the  supernatural  event  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  and  his  whole  work— then  from  such  a  point 
of  view,  what  we  call  miracle  will  appear  as  the  sign  correspond- 
ing to  this  supernatural  principle  on  its  introduction  into  the 
natural  development  of  mankind;  an  operation  akin  to  this 
causality.     And  it  can  with  perfect  justice  be  said,  that  who- 
ever finds  himself  on  this  stand-point  of  contemplation,  who- 
ever acknowledges  the  Scriptural  Christ  in  his  true  super- 
naturalily,  has  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  for 
not  acknowledging  a  miracle  involved  in  a  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  first  development  of  Christianity.    And  it  is 
by  no  means  affirmed  that  this  supernatural  divine  power 
having  once  entered  into  the  life  of  Humanity,  must  cdways 
be  accompanied  by  such  miracles.     Bather,  we  consider  it  as 
belonging  to  the  law  of  the  development  of  this  divine  power 
in  the  human  race,  that  after  it  has  once  adapted  itself  to  the 
natural  development  of  humanity,  these  outward  marks  of  the 
supernatural  will  retire.     But  what  Christianity  has  effected 
and  continues  to  effect  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  transfor- 
mation of  the  world — we  recognise  as  something  proceeding 
from  the  same  divine  power  indwelling  in  Christianity  and 
identical  with  this  miraculous  element.     But  the  case  's  alto- 
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getlier  different,  when  by  *the  divine  power  pf  Christianitj 
nothing  more  is  understood  than  an  excitement  of  the  powers 
ak^ady  lying  in  human  nature  through  the  impulse  given  by 
Christ,  in  no  other  sense  than  we  may  speak  of  the  excitement 
of  higher  powers  in  humanity  by  the  movement  called  forth 
by  any  eminent  man  through  his  influence  on  society,  or  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  we  speak  of  a  divine  power  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

'^  But  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  note,  it  stands  in  no  con-  , 
tradiction  to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  as  I  have  represented  it.  i 
It  would  only  affect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Banr 
has  erroneously  attributed  to  me  and  the  advocates  of  the 
supematuralist  point  of  view,  which  he  considers  the  only 
consequential  one,  viewing  the  subject  from  his  stand- 
point of  thorough  consequential  Naturalism  or  Pantheism;  I 
but  against  which  I  have  often  sufficiently  guarded  myself  4k 
both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  by  no 
means  asserted  in  these  words,  as  Baur*s  interpretation  of 
them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  could  be  denied  only 
from  the  stand-Ant  of  a  mechanical  view  of  rntJ,  ' 
which  certainly  would  be  an  unfounded  and  unjust  assertion. 
There  is  a  certain  denial  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to  be  said 
of  every  denial,)  and  so  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  asserting 
miracles,  which  proceeds  from  a  mechanical  view  of  nature. 
These  words  do  not,  indeed,  commend  the  miracle  to  the 
stand-point  of  a  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  not 
absolutely  mechanical,  to  prove  its  possibility ;  but  they  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  that  from  the  stand-point  of  a  deeper 
living  conception  of  nature,  there  is  no  cause  to  set  oneself 
beforehand  against  many  immediate  operations  whidi  aze 
analogous  to  what  we  term  miracles;  that  from  this  stand- 
point we  cannot  so  easily  permit  ourselves  to  pass  sentence  on 
uncommon  occurrences,  as  if  they  were  absolute  impossi- 
bilities. I  have  written  this  by  way  of  explanation  for  the 
advocates  of  another  stand-point,  as  far  as  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  sadi 
an  explanation.  Whoever  knows  how  to  estimate  scientific 
character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  be  dic^>06ed, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  to  describe  me  as  one  who  only  uses  the 
weapons  of  a  vulgar  controversialist.'* 

P.  112,  note  1,  addf  '' Although  I  am  very  &r  from  ooo- 
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faonding  this  (the  Apostolic)  age  with  the  Homeric,  I  can  by 
no  means  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Baur's  assertion, 
that  at  this  time,  among  the  uninstructed  people,  there  might 
be  a  belief  in  demoniacal  and  goetic  operations,  but  not  in 
new  appearances  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  this  accoimt  of  the 
Ljcaonians  must  be  vmhistoricaL" 

P.  112, 1.  8,  "ferment,"  (note.)  When  Baur  says  against 
these  words,  that  the  religious  ferment  rather  excited  doubt 
and  unbelief,  we  must  reply,  that  in  times  of  such  ferment, 
heterogeneous  elements  are  wont  to  come  together,  fenaticism, 
superstition,  and  unbelief,  which  Baur  himself,  as  is  evident 
firom  his  own  expressions,  must  acknowledge;  but  then  no 
groimd  is  left  for  disputing  what  I  said. 

P.  113,  L  26,  after  "Paul "  oM,  "  And  this  transition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  a  reverence  which  beheld 
beings  of  a  higher  order  in  the  apostles,  to  rage  against  them 
as  enemies  of  the  gods,  in  such  a  popiilar  asseiflbly,  who  by 
instantaneous  excitement  were  soon  driven  from  one  impres- 
sion to  its  opposite,  cannot  be  r^arded  as  surprismg." 

P.  115,  after  the  paragraph  ending  "among  the  heathen,** 
add,  "  It  was  a  principal  object  with  Paul,  to  explain  to  the 
apostles  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
publish  the  €k>spel  among  the  Grentiles,  and  to  obtain  from 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  apostolic  ministry  as  not  a 
vain  ona  This  mXcerteinly  hav^  been  to  him^  point  of 
tihe  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  (who  stood  next  to  them,  and  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  Jewish  Church,)  were  disposed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  him,  their  influence  would  have  a  great  efiect,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  division  in  the  church.  I^  on 
the  other  hand,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  him, 
an  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  useless.  Yet 
this  would  not  prevent  Paul  from  acting  as  a  delegate  from 
one  church  to  the  other. 

"  If  we  learn  from  the  account  in  the  Acts  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  these  were  not 
the  first,  but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  private 
to  the  apostles,  before  whom  he  could  express  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  every  topic,  prior  to  his  bringing  forward 
the  subject  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials.     We  must  necessarily  presuppose  that  he  as8iu*ed 
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gether  different,  when  by  *the  divine  power  pf  Christianitj 
nothing  more  is  understood  than  an  excitement  of  the  powers 
ah^ady  lying  in  human  nature  through  the  impulse  given  by 
Christ,  in  no  other  sense  than  we  may  speak  of  the  excitement 
of  higher  powers  in  humanity  by  the  movement  called  forth 
by  any  eminent  man  through  his  influence  on  society,  or  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  we  speak  of  a  divine  power  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

'^But  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  note,  it  stands  in  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  as  I  have  represented  it. 
It  would  only  affect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Banr 
has  erroneously  attributed  to  me  and  the  advocates  of  the 
supematuralist  point  of  view,  which  he  considers  the  only 
consequential  one,  viewing  the  subject  from  his  stand- 
point of  thorough  consequential  Naturalism  or  Pantheism; 
but  against  which  I  have  often  sufficiently  guarded  myself 
both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  by  no 
means  asserted  in  these  words,  as  Baur*s  interpretation  of 
them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  could  be  denied  only 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  mechanical  view  of  nature, 
which  certainly  would  be  an  imfounded  and  unjust  assertion. 
There  is  a  certain  denial  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to  be  said 
of  every  denial,)  and  so  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  asserting 
miracles,  which  proceeds  from  a  mechanical  view  of  nature. 
These  words  do  not,  indeed,  commend  the  miracle  to  the 
stand-point  of  a  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  not 
absolutely  mechanical,  to  prove  its  possibility ;  but  they  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  that  from  the  stand-point  of  a  deeper 
living  conception  of  nature,  there  is  no  cause  to  set  onesdf 
beforehand  against  many  immediate  operations  whidi  an 
analogous  to  what  we  term  miracles;  that  from  this  stand- 
point we  cannot  so  easily  permit  ourselves  to  pass  sentence  on 
uncommon  occurrences,  as  if  they  were  absolute  impossi- 
bilities. I  have  written  this  by  way  of  explanation  for  the 
advocates  of  another  stand-point,  as  far  as  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  sudi 
an  explanation.  Whoever  knows  how  to  estimate  scientific 
character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  be  dic^>06ed, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  to  describe  me  as  one  who  only  uses  the 
weapons  of  a  vulgar  controversialist.'* 

P.  112,  note  1,  add,  '<  Although  I  am  very  &r  from  ooo- 
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faonding  this  (the  Apostolic)  age  with  the  Homeric,  I  can  by 
no  means  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Baur's  assertion, 
that  at  this  time,  among  the  uninstructed  people,  there  might 
be  a  belief  in  demoniacal  and  goetic  operations,  but  not  in 
new  appearances  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  this  accoimt  of  the 
Lycaonians  must  be  vmhistoricaL*' 

P.  112, 1.  8,  "ferment,"  (note.)  When  Baur  says  against 
these  words,  that  the  religious  ferment  rather  excited  doubt 
and  unbelief,  we  must  reply,  that  in  times  of  such  ferment, 
heterogeneous  elements  are  wont  to  come  together,  fenaticism, 
superstition,  and  unbelief,  which  Baur  himself,  as  is  evident 
firom  his  own  expressions,  must  acknowledge;  but  then  no 
groimd  is  left  for  disputing  what  I  said. 

P.  113,  L  26,  after  "Paul "  add,  "  And  this  transition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  a  reverence  which  beheld 
beings  of  a  higher  order  in  the  apostles,  to  rage  against  them 
as  enemies  of  the  gods,  in  such  a  popular  asseiflbly,  who  by 
instantaneous  excitement  were  soon  driven  from  one  impres- 
sion to  its  opposite,  cannot  be  regarded  as  surprising." 

P.  115,  after  the  paragraph  ending  "among  the  heathen," 
add,  "  It  was  a  principal  object  with  Paul,  to  explain  to  the 
apostles  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
publish  the  €k>spel  among  the  Grentiles,  and  to  obtain  frx>m 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  apostolic  ministry  as  not  a 
vain  one.  This  must  certainly  have  been  to  him  a  point  of 
the  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lor4  (who  stood  next  to  them,  and  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  Jewish  Church,)  were  disposed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  him,  their  influence  would  have  a  great  efiect,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  division  in  the  church.  I^  on 
the  other  hand,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  him, 
an  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  useless.  Yet 
this  would  not  prevent  Paul  from  acting  as  a  delegate  from 
one  church  to  the  other. 

"  If  we  learn  from  the  account  in  the  Acts  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  these  were  not 
the  first,  but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  private 
to  the  apostles,  before  whom  he  could  express  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  every  topic,  prior  to  his  bringing  forward 
the  subject  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials.     We  must  necessarily  presuppose  that  he  assured 
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getlier  different,  when  by  *  the  divine  power  pf  Christianity 
nothing  more  is  understood  than  an  excitement  of  the  powers 
already  lying  in  human  nature  through  the  impulse  given  by 
Christ,  in  no  other  sense  than  we  may  speak  of  the  excitement 
of  higher  powers  in  humanity  by  the  movement  called  forth 
by  any  eminent  man  through  his  influence  on  society,  or  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  we  speak  of  a  divine  power  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

'^But  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  note,  it  stands  in  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  as  I  have  represented  it. 
It  would  only  affect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Banr 
has  erroneoi^y  attributed  to  me  and  the  advocates  of  the 
supematuralist  point  of  view,  which  he  considers  the  only 
consequential  one,  viewing  the  subject  from  his  stand- 
point of  thorough  consequential  Naturalism  or  Pantheism; 
but  against  which  I  have  often  sufficiently  guarded  myself 
both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  by  no 
means  asserted  in  these  words,  as  Baur*s  interpretation  of 
them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  could  be  denied  only 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  mechanical  view  of  nature, 
which  certainly  would  be  an  unfounded  and  unjust  assertion. 
There  is  a  certain  denial  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to  be  said 
of  every  denial,)  and  so  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  asserting 
miracles,  which  proceeds  from  a  mechanical  view  of  nature. 
These  words  do  not,  indeed,  commend  the  miracle  to  the 
stand-point  of  a  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  not 
absolutely  mechanical,  to  prove  its  possibility ;  but  they  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  that  from  the  stand-point  of  a  deeper 
living  conception  of  nature,  there  is  no  cause  to  set  onesdf 
beforehand  against  many  immediate  operations  whidi  are 
analogous  to  what  we  term  miracles;  that  from  this  stand- 
point we  cannot  so  easily  permit  ourselves  to  pass  sentence  on 
uncommon  occurrences,  as  if  they  were  absolute  impossi- 
bilities. I  have  written  this  by  way  of  explanation  for  the 
advocates  of  another  stand-point,  as  fiu*  as  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  sudi 
an  explanation.  Whoever  knows  how  to  estimate  scientifio 
character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  be  dic^>06ed, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  to  describe  me  as  one  who  only  uses  the 
weapons  of  a  vulgar  controversialist.'* 

P.  112,  note  1,  add^  '<  Although  I  am  very  &r  from  ooi^ 
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faonding  this  (the  Apostolic)  age  with  the  Homeric,  I  can  by 
no  means  acknowledg(B  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Baur's  assertion, 
that  at  this  time,  among  the  uninstructed  people,  there  might 
be  a  belief  in  demoniacal  and  goetic  operations,  but  not  in 
new  appearances  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  this  account  of  the 
Ljcaonians  must  be  unhistorical." 

P.  112, 1.  8,  "ferment,"  (note.)  When  Baur  says  against 
these  words,  that  the  religious  ferment  rather  excited  doubt 
and  unbelief,  we  must  reply,  that  in  times  of  such  ferment, 
heterogeneous  elements  are  wont  to  come  together,  fanaticism, 
superstition,  and  unbelief,  which  Baur  himself,  as  is  evident 
firom  his  own  expressions,  must  acknowledge;  but  then  no 
groimd  is  left  for  disputing  what  I  said. 

P.  113,  L  26,  aft&r  "Paul "  oM,  "  And  this  transition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  a  reverence  which  beheld 
beings  of  a  higher  order  in  the  apostles,  to  rage  against  them 
as  enemies  of  the  gods,  in  such  a  popular  asseiflbly,  who  by 
instantaneous  excitement  were  soon  driven  from  one  impres- 
mon  to  its  opposite,  cannot  be  r^arded  as  surprismg." 

P.  115,  after  the  paragraph  ending  "among  the  heathen,** 
add,  "  It  was  a  principal  object  with  Paul,  to  explain  to  the 
apostles  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
publish  the  €k>spel  among  the  Grentiles,  and  to  obtain  frx>m 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  apostolic  ministry  as  not  a 
Yain  one.  This  must  certainly  have  been  to  him  a  point  of 
the  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  (who  stood  next  to  them,  and  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  Jewish  Church,)  were  disposed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  him,  their  influence  would  have  a  great  effect,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  division  in  the  church.  I^  on 
the  other  hand,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  him, 
an  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  useless.  Tet 
this  would  not  prevent  Paul  from  acting  as  a  del^ate  from 
one  church  to  the  other. 

"  If  we  learn  from  the  account  in  the  Acts  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  these  were  not 
the  first,  but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  private 
to  the  apostles,  before  whom  he  could  express  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  every  topic,  prior  to  his  bringing  forward 
the  subject  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials.     We  must  necessarily  presuppose  that  he  assured 
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gether  different,  when  by  *the  divine  power  pf  Christianity 
nothing  more  is  understood  than  an  excitement  of  the  powers 
abready  lying  in  human  nature  through  the  impulse  given  by 
Christ,  in  no  other  sense  than  we  may  speak  of  the  excitement 
of  higher  powers  in  himianity  by  the  movement  called  forth 
by  any  eminent  man  through  his  influence  on  society,  or  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  we  speak  of  a  divine  power  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

^^But  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  note,  it  stands  in  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  as  I  have  represented  it. 
It  would  only  affect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Banr 
has  erroneoi^y  attributed  to  me  and  the  advocates  of  the 
supematuralist  point  of  view,  which  he  considers  the  only 
co^quential  one,  viewing  the  subject  from  his  stand- 
point  of  thorough  consequential  Naturalism  or  Pantheism; 
but  a^nst  which  I  have  often  sufficiently  guarded  myself 
bothT  this  work  and  in  the  Life  of  J^uTlt  is  by  no 
means  asserted  in  these  words,  as  Baur*s  interpretation  of 
them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  could  be  denied  only 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  mechanical  view  of  nature, 
which  oertamly  would  be  an  unfounded  and  unjust  assertioa 
There  is  a  certain  denial  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to  be  said 
of  every  denial,)  and  so  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  asserting 
miracles,  which  proceeds  from  a  mechanical  view  of  nature. 
These  words  do  not,  indeed,  commend  the  miracle  to  the 
stand-point  of  a  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  not 
absolutely  mechanical,  to  prove  its  possibility ;  but  they  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  that  from  the  stand-point  of  a  deeper 
living  conception  of  nature,  there  is  no  cause  to  set  oneself 
beforehand  against  many  immediate  operations  whidi  an 
analogous  to  what  we  term  miracles;  that  from  this  stand- 
point we  cannot  so  easily  permit  ourselves  to  pass  sentence  on 
uncommon  occurrences,  as  if  they  were  absolute  impossi- 
bilities. I  have  written  this  by  way  of  explanation  for  the 
advocates  of  another  stand-point,  as  &r  as  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  sudi 
an  explanation.  Whoever  knows  how  to  estimate  scientific 
character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  be  dic^>06ed, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  to  describe  me  as  one  who  only  uses  the 
weapons  of  a  vulgar  controversialist.'* 

P.  112,  note  1,  addf  '' Although  I  am  very  &r  from  ooi^ 
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faonding  this  (the  Apostolic)  age  with  the  Homeric^  I  can  by 
no  means  acknowledgie  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Baur's  assertion, 
that  at  this  time,  among  the  iininstructed  people,  there  might 
be  a  belief  in  demoniacal  and  goetic  operations,  but  not  in 
new  appearances  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  this  accoimt  of  the 
Ljcaonians  must  be  unhistorical.'* 

P.  112, 1.  8,  "ferment,"  (note.)  When  Baur  says  against 
these  words,  that  the  religious  ferment  rather  excited  doubt 
and  unbelief,  we  must  reply,  that  in  times  of  such  ferment, 
heterogeneous  elements  are  wont  to  come  together,  fanaticism, 
superstition,  and  unbelief,  which  Baur  himself,  as  is  evident 
firom  his  own  expressions,  must  acknowledge;  but  then  no 
groimd  is  left  for  disputing  what  I  said. 

P.  113,  L  26,  aft&r  "Paul "  oM,  "  And  this  transition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  a  reverence  which  beheld 
beings  of  a  higher  order  in  the  apostles,  to  rage  against  them 
as  enemies  of  the  gods,  in  such  a  popiilar  asseiflbly,  who  by 
instantaneous  excitement  were  soon  driven  from  one  impres- 
sion to  its  opposite,  cannot  be  regaided  as  surprismg." 

P.  115,  after  the  paragraph  ending  "among  the  heathen," 
add,  "  It  was  a  principal  object  with  Paul,  to  explain  to  the 
apostles  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
publish  the  €k>spel  among  the  Grentiles,  and  to  obtain  from 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  apostolic  ministry  as  not  a 
vain  one.  This  must  certainly  have  been  to  him  a  point  of 
the  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lor4  (who  stood  next  to  them,  and  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  Jewish  Church,)  were  disposed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  him,  their  influence  would  have  a  great  effect,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  division  in  the  church.  I^  on 
the  other  hand,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  him, 
an  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  useless.  Yet 
this  would  not  prevent  Paul  from  acting  as  a  delegate  from 
one  church  to  the  other. 

"  If  we  learn  from  the  account  in  the  Acts  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  these  were  not 
the  first,  but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  private 
to  the  apostles,  before  whom  he  could  express  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  every  topic,  prior  to  his  bringing  forward 
the  subject  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials.     We  must  necessarily  presuppose  that  he  assured 
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gether  different,  when  by  *  the  divine  power  pf  Christianity 
nothing  more  is  understood  than  an  excitement  of  the  powers 
already  lying  in  human  nature  through  the  impulse  given  by 
Christ,  in  no  other  sense  than  we  may  speak  of  the  excitement 
of  higher  powers  in  humanity  by  the  movement  called  forth 
by  any  eminent  man  through  his  influence  on  society,  or  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  we  speak  of  a  divine  power  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

'^But  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  note,  it  stands  in  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  as  I  have  represented  it. 
It  would  only  affect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Banr 
has  erroneoi^y  attributed  to  me  and  the  advocates  of  the 
supematuralist  point  of  view,  which  he  considers  the  only 
consequential  one,  viewing  the  subject  from  his  stand- 
point of  thorough  consequential  Naturalism  or  Pantheism; 
but  against  which  I  have  often  sufficiently  guarded  myself 
both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  by  no 
means  asserted  in  these  words,  as  Baur's  interpretation  of 
them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  could  be  denied  only 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  mechanical  view  of  nature, 
which  certainly  would  be  an  unfounded  and  unjust  assertion. 
There  is  a  certain  denied  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to  be  said 
of  every  denial,)  and  so  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  as»erting 
miracles,  which  proceeds  from  a  mechanical  view  of  nature. 
These  words  do  not,  indeed,  commend  the  miracle  to  the 
stand-point  of  a  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  not 
absolutely  mechanical,  to  prove  its  possibility ;  but  they  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  that  from  the  stand-point  of  a  deeper 
living  conception  of  nature,  there  is  no  cause  to  set  oneself 
beforehand  against  many  immediate  operations  whidi  axe 
analogous  to  what  we  term  miracles;  that  from  this  stand- 
point we  cannot  so  easily  permit  ourselves  to  pass  sentence  on 
uncommon  occurrences,  as  if  they  were  absolute  impossi- 
bilities. I  have  written  this  by  way  of  explanation  for  the 
advocates  of  another  stand-point,  as  &ur  as  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  sodi 
an  explanation.  Whoever  knows  how  to  estimate  sdentifio 
character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  be  disposed, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  to  describe  me  as  one  who  only  uses  the 
weapons  of  a  vulgar  controversialist." 

P.  112,  note  1,  addf  '' Although  I  am  very  &r  from  ooo- 
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feonding  this  (the  Apostolic)  age  with  the  Homeric,  I  can  by 
no  means  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Baur's  assertion, 
that  at  this  time,  among  the  umnstructed  people,  there  might 
be  a  belief  in  demoniacal  and  goetic  operations,  but  not  in 
new  appearances  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  this  account  of  the 
Lycaonians  must  be  unhistoricaL*' 

P.  112, 1.  8,  "ferment,"  (note.)  When  Baur  says  against 
these  words,  that  the  religious  ferment  rather  excited  doubt 
and  unbelief,  we  must  reply,  that  in  times  of  such  ferment, 
heterogeneous  elements  are  wont  to  come  together,  fanaticism, 
superstition,  and  unbelief  which  Baur  himself,  as  is  evident 
from  his  own  expressions,  must  acknowledge;  but  then  no 
ground  is  left  for  disputing  what  I  said. 

P.  113,  L  26,  after  "Paul "  add,  "  And  this  transition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  a  reverence  which  beheld 
beings  of  a  higher  order  in  the  apostles,  to  rage  against  them 
as  enemies  of  the  gods,  in  such  a  popular  asseiflbly,  who  by 
instantaneous  excitement  were  soon  driven  from  one  impres- 
sion to  its  opposite,  cannot  be  regarded  as  surprising.'* 

P.  115,  after  the  paragraph  ending  "among  the  heathen," 
add,  "  It  was  a  principal  object  with  Paul,  to  explain  to  the 
apostles  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
publish  the  €k>spel  among  the  Grentiles,  and  to  obtain  from 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  apostolic  ministry  as  not  a 
vain  one.  This  must  certainly  have  been  to  him  a  point  of 
the  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lor4  (who  stood  next  to  them,  and  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  Jewish  Church,)  were  disposed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  him,  their  influence  would  have  a  great  effect,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  division  in  the  church.  I^  on 
the  other  hand,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  him, 
all  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  useless.  Yet 
this  would  not  prevent  Paul  from  acting  as  a  delegate  from 
one  church  to  the  other. 

"  If  we  learn  frx)m  the  account  in  the  Acts  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  these  were  not 
the  first,  but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  private 
to  the  apostles,  before  whom  he  could  express  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  every  topic,  prior  to  his  bringing  forward 
the  subject  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials.     We  must  necessarily  presuppose  that  he  assured 
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himself  of  perfect  agreement  with  the  apostles  before  he' 
would  veuture  to  risk  the  issue  of  such  a  public  coimciL 
But  if  we  set  out  with  that  private  conference  between  Paid 
and  the  apostles,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  could  not  be  considered  as  sufficient^  but  that  it  would 
be  attempted  to  bring  the  church  in  which  so  much  that  was 
Jewish  predominated,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  points 
agreed  upon  by  Paul  and  the  apostles ;  and  this  could  be 
done  only  by  public  conferences.  Thus  we  must  maintarn 
that  the  account  in  the  Acts  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  do  not  contradict  each  other ;  indeed,  so  &r  from 
that  being  the  case,  if  we  had  only  one  representation,  we 
should  be  led  to  fill  it  iip  with  the  substance  of  the  other,  by 
tracing  the  pragmatic  historical  connexion.  *  Paul,  therefore, 
first  of  all,  applied  himself  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  John, 
and  to  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  To  them  he  explained^ 
how  he  had*  been  accustomed  to  publish  the  Gospel  amoiig 
the  heathen,  and  described  to  them  the  success  of  his  ministiy 
— what  God  had  effected  by  him  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  how  God  himself  had  thus  accredited  his  method  as 
the  right  one.  And  the  apostles,  prepared  by  what  had 
already  taken  place,^  acknowledged  that  God,  who  had  called 
Peter  to  publish  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,'  and  also 

*  I  cannot  comprehend  how  Baar  (p.  116)  can  find  fault  with  suoh.an 
adjostment,  which  appears  to  me  absolutely  necessary,  as  uncritical  and 
arbitraiy.  That  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  says  nothing  of 
a  public  discussion,  is  not  surprising ;  for  he  brings  forward  what  for 
him  was  the  most  Important  point,  in  combating  with  his  opponents, 
who  wished  to  make  the  authority  of  the  Palestinian  apostles  and  of 
James  absolute.  But  those  public  discussions  and  their  result  he  could 
t^e  for  granted,  as  well  known.  They  were  not  of  so  much  consequence 
to  him,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  his  independent  call  from  heaven  to 
publish  the  Gospel.  The  phrase  mi'  tZicw  5^  roh  9oKoikrt  is  certainly 
nothing  more  than  a  designation  for  what  had  before  been  left  indefi- 
nite, and  it  must  be  granted  Dr.  Baur,  that  nothing  more  can  be  drawn 
from  it  with  certainty;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  there  was  a  reference 
in  the  apostle's  mind  to  what  had  taken  place  ^funrltf. 

*  We  believe  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  above,  that  the 
preceding  developments,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  which  were  eon- 
nected  with  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  offer  no  contradiction  to  what 
now  took  place. 

'  Peter,  as  the  person  who  from  the  first  had  been  most  active  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  here  makes  the  principal  figure ;  James's  vocation 
was  confined  to  the  internal  guidance  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  That 
Peter  was  preeminently  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  is  qoite  oon* 
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bestowed  on  Paul  the  power  to  labour  for  the  Grospel  among 
the  Gentiles.  They  agreed  with  him,  that  they  and  Paul 
should  each  continue  to  laboiur  in  their  respective  spheres,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  the  new  churches  among  the  Gentiles 
should  give  a  pledge  of  their  common  &,ith  with  the  primitive 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  gratitude  to  the  persons  from 
whom  they  had  received  the  Grospel,  by  contributing  towards 
the  temporal  necessities  of  the  poor  among  them.  What 
had  been  now  expressed  on  both  sides  ?  That  the  Gentiles 
shoidd  not  be  subject  to  the  pressure  of  Judaism,  but  with 
them  everything  should  depend  on  faith  in  the  Redeemer; 
that  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Christians  should  not 
be  compelled  to  renounce  at  once  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion corresponding  to  their  popular  theocratic  stand-point 
founded  in  their  historical  development.  How  easily  might 
Paul's  ardent  spirit,  in  his  zeal  for  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Gk)spel,  which  to  him  were  most  important,  have  been 
harried  along  to  require  from  the  believing  Jews,  that  they 
should  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles  in  a 
renimciation  of  everything  Jewish.  If  they  really  acknow- 
ledged that  nothing  more  was  required  for  the  justification  of 
man  than  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  without  the  works  of  the 
Law,  it  would  appear  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they 
should  give  a  practical  proof  of  their  assent  by  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Law.  Their  adherence  to  the  observance  of 
the  Law  appeared  at  variance  with  this  belief ;  it  was  a  prac- 
tical confirmation  of  the  opposite  conviction.  Paul  might 
easily  have  taken  this  view  of  the  subject.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  how  easily  could  the  Palestinian  apostles,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  connect  the  new  spirit  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
old  Jewish  form  of  life,  have  been  induced  to  consider  as 
inseparable  what  had  been  mingled  in  their  own  conceptions 
and  practice,  especially  since  Christ  himself  had  in  all  things 
observed  the  Law. .  What  an  impression  might  the  sight  of  a 
heathen,  living  altogether  in  a  Gentile  manner,  make  at  once 
on  a  James  who  probably  had  never  left  Jerusalem,  and  had 
lived  firom  Ins  youth  up  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Law  1 

sistent  with  his  having  been  once  and  again  called  to  extend  his  min- 
istiy  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  equally  so  was  it  consistent  with  Paul's  being 
the  aposUe  of  the  nnclrcumcision,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunities 
ke  had  of  oonyertlcg  individuals  among  the  Jews.    Bom.  xi.  li. 
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And  was  such  an  one  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  member  of  tiM 
same  religious  community,  as  an  equally  privileged  brother  in 
the  faith  T  In  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  on  this  occasicil!^ 
we  are  struck  with  the  combination  of  genuine  libeialxty  of 
mind  and  wisdom ;  how  each  side  retained  their  own  stiaidU 
point,  indicated  by  history,  and  yet  both  renotmced  it,  and 
raised  themselves  to  the  fellowship  of  a  higher  imity,  fonnded 
on  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  all  their  contiBoted 
individuality  was  abandoned.  In  the  conviction  that  fiedth  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  only  necessary  and  all-sufficient 
means  of  justification  and  sanctification,  the  Palestinian 
apostles  must  have  agreed  with  PauL  Otherwise  they  wonld 
not  have  granted  that  this  without  the  Mosaic  Law,  was  snffi- 
cient  to  make  the  Gentiles  fellow-members  of  the  kingdom  <^ 
God.  The  same  must  also  apply  to  the  Jews,  or  we  must  admit 
that  in  their  opinion,  the  Jews  who  observed  the  Mosaic  Law 
would  have  some  preeminence  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
But  of  such  an  opinion  we  find  no  trace.  On  both  sides 
there  was  an  acknowledgment  of  equal  Messianic  ri^ts  to 
believing  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Nothing,  therefore,  prevented 
the  union  of  both  in  one  body.  Either  they  followed  in  their 
practice  such  principles  as  they  had  developed  into  dear 
consciousness,  or  they  followed  the  pressure  of  history,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  being  clearly  conscious  of  the 
principles  which  formed  the  rational  ground  of  their  conduct 
In  the  first  case  they  followed  the  principles  which  Paol 
expressed  when  he  said,  '  that  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,' 
(1  Cor.  ix.  20,)  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel ;  or, 
'Let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with 
God.'  (1  Cor.  vii.  24.)  Two  principles  form  the  basis  of 
these  words ;  first,  that  a  man  without  giving  up  anything  of 
his  inward  freedom  must  accommodate  himself  outwardly  to 
the  stand-point  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  gain  them  so  much 
more  easily  to  the  &ith;  and  secondly,  that  no  one  should 
withdraw  arbitrarily  firom  the  stand-point  on  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  historical  development  Whoever  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  £uth,  being  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
people,  was  required  to  make  no  external  alteration,  but 
might  expect  that  by  the  power  of  the  new  Christian  spirit 
everything  would  be  transformed  by  an  internal  change,  or 
by  the  great  developments  in  the  world's  history, — such,  for 
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ipitaiioe,  as  the.  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — ^the  judgment  on 
tiie  corrupt  Theocracy,  the  dissolution  of  out^^ard  Judaism, 
Vould  be  brought  about.  But  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
admitted  that  many  who  felt  themselves  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles, 
as  ^own  in  their  agreeing  in  the  fimdamental  position  of  the 
alone  justifying  power  of  ^th — still,  without  giving  them- 
selves a  dear  account  of  the  reas6n,  could  not  resolve  to  give 
up  the  outward  Judaism,  from  which  the  whole  of  their  reli- 
gious development  had  proceeded;  for  in  religion,  to  put  away 
the  outward,  which  has  grown  up  intertwined  with  so  many 
devotional  feelings,  is  always  a  most  difficult  task  :  and  this 
^.mor«  especXy  the  caTin  the  relation  of  ChrUtiaxuty  to 
Judaism,  since  in  the  latter  so  many  things  might  be 
spiritualised  in  the  Christian.  Thus  a  James  might  find 
it  very  difficult  to  resolve  to  renounce  altogether  the  out- 
ward observances  of  Judaism.  It  was  otherwise,  as  appeal's 
fix>m  what  we  have  already  said,  with  the  apostle  Peter.  At 
OH  events,  we  can  find  in  the  conduct  of  the  elder  apostles 
lothing  of  indecision  or  inconsequence — nothing  implying  a 
jlaim,  that  when  they  acknowledged  that  the  Gospel  without 
the  Law  was  designed  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  Jews,  they 
felt  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles  on  a  contrary  principle.*  There  was 
evidently  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  argued  no  inconsistency 
that  they  considered  thai  alone  as  a  call  from  God,  indicated 
by  historical  development,  to  form  a  transition-point  to  the 
Grospel  for  the  Jews ;  just  as  Paul  regarded  it  as  hii  vocation, 
indicated  by  his  peculiar  religious  development,  to  be  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Not  in  these  principles  lay  an  inde- 
cision and  inconsequence,  which  would  have  punished  them- 
selves by  their  consequences,  and  brought  on  those  later 
dissensions  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  It 
was  the  fault  of  men  that  the  views  of  the  guiding  wisdom  of 
the  apostles  could  not  be  accomplished,  since  so  many  knew 
not  how  to  enter  into  these  principles  and  the  spirit  which 
had  suggested  them.  Well-intended  plans  of«  conciliation 
seldom  attain  their  end  among  conflicting  contrarieties. 

"  The  most  important  points,  accordingly,  were  first  of  all 
discussed  between  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  John.  Then,  in 
particular  circles,  Paul  and  Barnabas  narrated  what  God  had 

VOL.   u.  I 
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effected  by  their  preachino:  among  the  Genliles,  and  their 
accounts  were  received  with  friendly  svnipathv." 

P.  116,  L  16,  "Titus,"  (note.)  It  appears  from  Paul's 
own  representation,  he  had  no  share  in  any  part  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  for  he  distinguishes  expressly  (GaL  ii.  4 — 6)  the 
false  brethren  from  the  BoKovvre^  elval  ru  By  the  name  of 
false  brethren,  certainly  those  persons  were  designated  who 
did  not  acknowledge  the  believing  Gentiles  as  true  brethren 
in  the  &,ith,  and  did  not  admit  the  principle  on  which  the 
Christian  community  was  founded,  that  &lth  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  is  the  only  and  sufficient  means  of  salvation  for  alL 
Paul  was  one  with  the  apostles  in  opposition  to  these  viewSi 
But  it  may  be  asked  whether  that  dispute  broke  out  before  or 
after  the  explanation  between  Paul  and  the  elder  apostles.  The 
former  is  far  more  probable ;  for  as  that  explanation  waa  for 
him  the  principal  object  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  lie 
would  attend  to  it  before  anything  else. 

P.  119,  note  2,  after  the  last  line,  add,  "In  this  new 
edition  I  must  adhere  to  this  explanation,  and  cannot  agree 
with  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Baur  after  Gieseler — ^namelyy 
that  these  words  contain  a  reason  for  the  leading  thou^t 
that  the  Gentiles,  by  &lth  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  M^^ffri^^i^ 
must  be  also  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  for  if  this 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  must  long  ago 
have  been  brought  to  pass,  since  the  Mosaic  Law  must  have 
been  sufficiently  known  to  them,  as  it  was  read  eveiy  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogties.  I  cannot  find  this  sense  indicated  in  the 
words.  Had  this  been  intended,  I  should  have  expected  an 
addition  to  v.  21,  "in  every  city  in  which  Gentiles  dwell,* 
and  yet  this  would  have  said  too  much.  And  the  leading 
thought — "and  yet  this  has  not  effected  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles" — ^must  have  been  actually  expressed.  We 
should  consider  o\u-selves  quite  unauthorized,  arbitrarily  to 
supply  so  important  a  proposition.  According  to  my  view, 
only  something  unessential  is  supplied  in  a  proposition  which 
the  speaker  merely  expresses  incidentally,  and  then  hqi^.fflyy 
away  from  it" 

P.  121, 1. 10  from  bottom, for  "principles"  read  "motivea" 
P.  122, 1. 16,  for  "principles"  read  "motives." 
P.  128, 1.  6  from  bottom,  after  "prefigured,"  add,  "the 
reconciliation  of  man  with  €k)d." 
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P.  131,  dfitr  "  1  Cor.  xiii."  add,  "  Which  Schleiermacher 
also  acknowledges  m  his  work  on  Christian  Morals,  p.  308. 
Tet  we  cannot  perfectly  agree  with  him  when  he  assorts  that 
the  predominant  Christian  idea  for  everything  which  can 
be  called  virtue  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  is  xdpia^a. 
Inasmuch,  indeed,  as  along  with  the  Christian  di^osition  all 
the  virtues  belonging  to  the  essence  of  its  practical  exemplifi> 
cation  in  life  are  not  given  at  once— inasmuch  as  its  develop- 
ment is  gradual,  and  hence  it  may  follow,  that  in  the  unity  of 
the  same  disposition,  one  virtue  may  predominate  in  one 
person,  and  another  in  another,  the  name  'Charisma  may  be 
applied  to  it.  Tet  this  difference  is  found  to  exist :  for  the 
full  soundness  of  the  Christian  life  in  every  man,  and  for  the 
good  success  of  every  labour  for  the  kk^dom  of  God,  the 
cooperations  of  all  the  fundamental  or  cardinal  virtues  is 
required;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  pecuhar 
capabilities  which  are  marked  by  the  name  of  Charisma,  lying 
outside  the  department  of  morals,  although  appropriated  by  it. 
In  this  respect  it  cannot  be  laid  down  at  once  as  a  require- 
ment, that  they  should  all  be  connected  with  one  another  in 
every  individual.  Rather  is  this  excluded  by  the  idea  of 
individuality.  Peculiar  charisms  belong  to  eveiy  one,  which 
do  not  exist  in  others;  and  this  indicates  the  need  of  in- 
dividuals having  their  deficiencies  made  up  by  others,  like 
the  collective  members  of  one  body  ;  to  the  soundness  of  the 
body  belongs  the  connecting  organism  of  all  the  charisms 
proceeding  from  the  appropriation  of  the  collective  life  of 
humanity  by  the  divine  Hfe  of  Christianity." 

P.  132,  L  14  from  bottom,  after  « itself'  add,  "  But  as  to  all 
Christian  truths,  as  £Eir  as  they  proceed  frx>m  the  connexion  of 
the  rohere  of  the  new  higher  life  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  disclose,  is  given  the  name  of  mysteries." 

P.  138,  L  2  from  bottom,  add,  "  We  see  how  already  iu 
these  peculiar  modes  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  who  ani- 
mated the  church  operated,  in  these  original  charisms,  the 
various  activities  belonging  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
reason,  which  would  afterwards  be  animated  by  Christianity, 
are  foreshadowed,  such  as  the  exposition  of  what  is  written  or 
spoken  by  othei^  and  criticism. 

**In  tibe  charism  of  lilatrKoKia  itself  we  find  again  a 
difference  in  raference  to  the  ^oyo^  yyuxrewg  and  the  Aoy  c 
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(To^/ac.  It  is  evident,  from  the  .manner  in  which  they  aie' 
mentioned  separately  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  that  there  is  a  certain 
distinction  between  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
it  is  precisely.  Elsewhere  the  word  ^yvwtnQ  denotes  the 
theoretical  in  distinction  from  the  practi&d,  and  refers  to 
the  intellectual  development  of  Christian  truth.  Thus  the 
Corinthians  boasted  of  their  gnosis,  because  they  had  learned 
many  conclusions  deduced  from  Christian  truth  which  had 
not  yet  become  clear  to  others  who  were  too  much  entangled 
in  their  former  stand-point.  And  Paul  does  not  deny 
that  they  were  before  many  in  point  of  knowledge;  ofaly  he 
missed  in  them  that  humility  and  love,  without  whid^  all 
knowledge  in  reference  to  divine  things  is  worthless.  He 
joins  together  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  <'  imderstanding  all  mysteries 
and  having  all  knowledge."  But  the  idea  of  ao^a  might 
seem  to  be  referrible  to  the  intellect  Aristotle  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  ^o^/a  and  ippoyrjai^,  that  the  former  refera 
to  the  eternal  and  divine,  but  the  latter  to  the  useful  for 
man.  But  the  contrast  here  made  by  that  great  teacher, 
closely  depends,  with  his  whole  mode  of  contemplation,  on  the 
relation  of  the  Divine  to  the  human,  and  on  the  boundaries 
of  morals.  In  common  language,  certainly  the  distinction 
between  the  ideas  oroide  and  <pp6viyL0Q  often  vanishes,  and  the 
former  term  is  used  to  designate  any  knowledge  or  skill  in 
the  department  of  practice. 

''  In  the  First  Epistle  to  iihe  Corinthians  Paul  distinguishes 
by  the  name  of  "  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect "  a  more  profound 
development  of  Christian  truth,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
shown  that  what  natural  reason  represents  as  foolishness,  con- 
tains in  it  inexhaustible  treasures  of  wisdom.  But  the  same 
Paul  also  uses  the  word  aoff^ia  in  cases  which  relate  altogether 
to  the  practical,  and  where  it  corresponds  rather  to  prudence. 
Both  senses  meet  in  the  idea  of  Christian  wisdom,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  chapter  on  doctrine. 

"If  we  revert  to  the  peculiar  idea  of  wisdom,  and  endeavour 
to  investigate  what  Paul  designates  ''the  wisdom  of  the 
perfect,*'  shall  we  not  obtain  an  accommodation  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical,  by  which  oo^ia  is  distinguished 
&om  yvHaiql  The  idea  of  wisdom  bespeaks  an  object- 
forming  activity  of  the  mind,  and  hence  refers  to  those  acts 
by  which  the  ideas  originating  within  are  brought  forth  into 
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outward  visibility.  As,  according  to'  Paul^  the  highest  object 
of  creation  in  reference  to  this  world  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  so  the  Divine  wisdom  reveals 
itself  especially  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,'  and  the 
various  generations  of  men  are  brought  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  by  the  various  stages  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment imder  the  Divine  guidance  which  brings  all  things  to 
the  same  end.  (Rom.  xi.  33 ;  Eph.  iii.  10.)  TkxxB  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect  has  for  its  functions  and  object,  to  produce 
the  conviction  that  in  the  relation  which  the*  development  of 
humanity  bears  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
redemption  accomplished  through  his  sufferings,  the  Divine 
wisdom  reveals  itself,  and  hence  that  preaching  which  appears 
a3  foolishness  to  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Chris- 
^^amtyj,  gives  the  most  abimdant  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
wisdom— and  that  in  the  imveiling  of  that  hidden  design 
of  redemption  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  are  contained. 
With  this  idea  what  is  represented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  may  be  placed  in  con- 
nexion. And  thus  the  \6yog  vwj^iag  may  be  applied  to  a 
special  department  of  knowledge  distinguished  from  the 
general  idea  of  gnosis.  But  the  wisdom  that  guides  human 
life  and  determines  human  action  must  form  itself  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  wisdom  ;  the  new  mode  of  treating 
all  the  relations  of  life  proceeds  from  that  which  '  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect'  teaches  us  to  recognise  as  the  central  point 
for  the  whole  moral  formation  of  life ;  so  therefore,  the 
ethical  element,  the  more  practical,  in  distinction  from  the 
more  theoretical  gnosis,  would  here  find  its  point  of  connexion.*' 
P.  162, 1.  33,  note,  for  "longing  for,"  read  ** attaining." 
P.  163,  L  16,  "Hades,"  add  note,  "See  the  Shepherd  of 
ffermas,  iii  ch.  15.  Fabricii  cod.  Apocryph.  p.  iii.  p.  1009. 
pib.  iii  simiL  ix.  p,  428,  ed.  Hefele.  Tub.  1847.  KaTefiriffav 
ovv  fJOT  avrCty  etc  fo  v^utp,  kqI  wdXiP  dvel3ri(rav,^  ** 

P.  164,  L  15,  after  "  weight,"  begin  a  new  paragraph  thus : 
— "  Even  if  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  a  substitutionary  baptism  for  the 
dead  is  intended,  as  indeed  appears  to  be  the  most  natural 
interpretation,  yet  this  could  not  be  made  use  of,  by  way 
of  analogy,  to  support  the  existence  of  in&,nt-baptism.  For 
if  the  interpretation  alluded  to  be  correct,  yet  we  cannot 
■o  understand  it^  as  if  the  Christians  imagined  that  their 
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deceased  Felatdyes  who  died  in  unbelief  could  be  benefited  hf^ 
a  substitutionary  baptism ;  foi:  according  to  this  supposition^ 
Christians  need  not  care  so  much  fqr  converting  the  Uying  as 
for  baptising  [or  baptizing  for]  the  dead.  And  certainly  Paul 
would  not  have  used,  even  as  a  mere  ar^merUum  ad  hominent^ 
a  superstition  carried  so  &r  beyond  all  bounds.  He  could 
not  even  have  mentioned  a  superstition  productive  of  such  a 
distortion  of  Christianity  without  strong  expressions  of  his 
disapprobation.  We  must  rather  form  such  a  conception  as 
the  following  of.  the  state  of  the  case.  It  seems  that  at  that 
time,  in  Corinth,  an  epidemic  had  been  raging  which  in  many 
instances  had  terminated  fatally.  When  those  who  had 
already  believed  were  taken  away  by  death  before  they  could 
receive  baptism,  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  their 
relations  were  baptized  in  their  stead,  since  they  knew  that 
they  could  themselves  submit  to  baptism,  and  avow  Christian 
conviction  in  the  name,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
deceased.  But  then,  &ith,  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
baptism,  was  presupposed  to  exist  in  those  persons  in  whose 
st^ul  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized.  Paul  mif^ht 
indeed  for  fhe  occasion  have  borrowed  an  aigument  fromthe 
conviction  lying  at  the  basis  of  such  a  custom ;  but  he  would 
probably  have  taken  care  to  explain  himsel)^  at  another 
opportunity,  against  this  custom  itself  as  he  did  in  reference 
to  females  speaking  in  their  public  assemblies. 

'^  If  the  alteration  in  the  conception  of  baptism,  in  the 
confoimding  of  baptism  and  regeneration,  had  aliBady  at 
an  early  period  spread  widely,  we  should  so  much  more 
expect  ^e  early  introduction  of  in£uit-baptism,  which  might 
so  easily  proceed  from  such  an  alteiution.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  we  might  well  conclude,  that  other  powerful  causes 
coimter-worked  the  influence  of  such  an  alteration — in  part, 
another  important  point  in  the  conception  of  baptism  derived 
from  the  Apostolic  times — in  part,  the  not  yet  supplanted 
consciousness  of  the  non-apostolio  institution  of  infant- 
baptism." 

P.  171, 1.  14,  after  "Jews,"  add  the  follcmin^ paragraph : 
— "  It  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Baur,  that  such  conduct  would 
have  been  a  contradiction  of  Paul's  principles,  and  therefore 
this  accoimt  is  unhistorical,  and  that  such  a  fabrication  owes 
its  origin  to  the  pretended  conciliat6ry  attempts  of  the  author 
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of  .the  Aots.  But  we  can  see  no  proo&  whatever  of  this  con- 
tradiction.  The  same  Paul  who  so  strenuously  opposed  the 
circumcising  of  Titus,  because  it  would  have  appeared  a 
practical  confirmation  of  the  principle  that  a  participation  in 
all  the  p-ivileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depended  on  cir- 
cumcision— ^this  same  Paul*  could  yet  allow  Timothy,  the  son 
of  a  Jewess,  and  brought  up  in  Judaism,  to  be  circumcised,  in 
order  thereby  to  procure  an  easier  entrance  for  him  among 
the  Jews ;  and  since  here  circumcision  was  foimded  on  de- 
scent, it  could  not  be  made  use  of  to  justify  a  dogmatic  con- 
clusion, as  might  have  been  the  case  with  the  circumcision  of 
a  Gentile.  And  with  respect  to  this  method  of  Paul's  acting 
generally,  which  is  often  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Acts — ^that 
among  the  Jews  he  observed  Jewish  practices,  and  lived  alto- 
gether as  a  Jew ;  we  believe  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
others,  it  can  be  shown  that  what  the  Apostle  himself  asserts 
in  his  Epistles  concerning  his  conduct,  leads  us  to  presuppose 
examples  of  such  a  kind  as  are  recorded  in  the  Acts.  What 
are  we  to  understand,  when  Paul  says  in  1  Con  ix.  20,  that  *  to 
the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews — to  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  he  might  gain 
them  that  are  imder  the  law?'  Must  we  not  from  such  words 
conclude,  that  he,  without  prejudice  to  his  inward  freedom  from 
the  Law,  believed  that  in  the  outi»!ard  observance  of  it  he  could 
place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Jews — ^that  he  felt  himself 
compelled  so.  to  act  in  Order  to  pave  the  way  more  easily 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  wished  to  gain  over  to  the 
Gospel?  Are  they  not  exactly  such  acts  which  gave  his 
Jewish  adversaries  the  opportunity  to  set  his  conduct  in 
a  fidse  light  before  the  Grentiles,  and  to  accuse  him  of  incon- 
sistency? Certainly,  from  what  we  find  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  assume  that  he 
acted  exactly  as  we  are  told  was  the  case,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  We  make  these  remarks  here  once  for  all,  in  order 
not  to  return  again  to  this  ground  of  suspicion  against  the 
Acts." 

P.  174, 1.  14, /or  "Jews"  read  "Gentiles." 

P.  175,  L  7,  after  "  Macedonia"    add,   "  If  we  admit  that 

Luke  speaks  in  his  own  name  in  Acts  xvi.  10,  it  would  follow 

that  Paul  first  met  with  him  again  at  Troas,  and  received 

him  into  the  Qompany  of  his  missionary  associates.      His 
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medical  skill  might  be  very  useful  to  gain  an  opening  for  pub* 
lishing  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  as  we  now  find  it  in 
modem  missions  to  the  heathen.  Even  the  gift  of  healing 
would  not  render  this  useless ;  since  that  gift  was  applicable 
only  in  particular  cases  where  its  possessors  were  prompted 
to  employ  it  by  an  imnlediate  Divine  impulse,  or  a  feeling 
excited  in  their  minds.  But  the  case  will  be  dififerent,  if  \v^ 
admit  that  the  account  in  chap.  xvi.  10,  was  taken  un- 
altered from  the  journal  of  Timothy,  and  therefore  he  is 
the  speaker  who  describes  himself  as  one  of  raul's  com- 
panions in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel." 

P.  175, 1.  5  from  bottom, /or  "Literales"  read  "litorales.** 
.  P.  176, 1.  12,  "somnambulism,"  (note.)  Even  if  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  imderstand  sufficiently  the  incident  here 
narrated  from  the  representation  given  in  the  Acts,  yet  this 
could  not  justify  us  in  regarding  it  with  Baur  as  a  designed 
fabrication,  with  which  everything  else  in  the  character  of  this 
book  is  at  variance.  Do  we  not  find  in  history  many  an 
enigmatical  appearance  which  yet  gives  us  no  right  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  a  narrative?  We  see  no  reason  in 
all  that  Baur  says,  that  can  induce  us  to  surrender  our  view 
of  the  matter.  We  recognise  the  same  principle  acting 
in  this  prophetess  as  in  the  fiavTtKrj  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  their  oracles,  in  which  certainly  not  everything  can  be 
accounted  for  as  a  deception.  That  from  our  well-established 
stand-point,  which  is  neither  that  of  crude  supematuralism, 
nor  that  of  Dr.  Baur's  rationalism,  we  are  frilly  justified 
in  distinguishing  between  the  objective  and  the  subjeotiye-- 
in  the  account,  we  need  not  point  out  after  the  foregoing 
investigations.    * 

P.  176,  last  line,  note  3,  add,  "In  contradiction  to  Baur*& 
interpretation  of  my  words,  I  must  remark,  that  I  have  made 
this  comparison  by  no  means  in  reference  to  the  effects 
resulting  from  a  conversion — that  I  by  no  means  assumed 
that  the  female  in  question,  by  her  conversion,  had  lost  the 
capability  of  putting  herself  into  such  a  condition ;  but  my 
oidy  point  of  comparison  was  this,  that,  generally,  that  capa- 
bility might  be  lost." 

P.  177,  last  line,  note  1,  add,  "What  Dr.  Baur  has  ^aid 
against  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  transaction,  may  appear 
well-founded  from  the  stand-point  of  his  arbitrary  atU^aut,  - 
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which  is  very  convenient  to  his  whole  party,  for  the  contradic- 
tion of  what  will  not  suit  their  presuppositions,  but  will  be  at 
once  dismissed  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
the  connexion  of  the  idea  presented  to  them." 

P.  178,  last  line  of  text,  "depart,"  (note.)  According 
to  Baur,  p.  152,  the  person  who  ^bricated  this  narrative  in 
order  to  exalt  the  Apostle  Paul  above  Peter,. wished  it  to  be 
understood,  that  only  the  impression  of  the  earthquake  as 
a  .mpernataral  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoners  had 
induced  the  Duumvirs  so  to  act,  which  would  certainly  be  an 
internal  mark  of  improbability.  But  verily,  whoever  made  it 
his  business  so  to  magnify  his  heroes,  and  to  set  everything 
in  the  light  of  the  wonderful,  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  so  vaguely  that  a  reader  would  only  guess  at  such  a 
connexion,  but  would  have  set  the  point  of  view  in  which  the 
transaction  was  to  be  regarded,  straight  before  his  readers. 

But  when  Baur,  in  reference  to  our  filling  up  of  the  con- 
nexion, thinks  that  so  important  a  circumstance  could  not 
possibly  be  passed  over  by  a  faithful  historian,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly grant  that  he  would  have  given  such  an  explanation  if  he 
had  been  a  pragmatical  narrator,  and  had  placed  himself  alto- 
gether on  the  stand-point  of  his  readers,  and  had  made  a 
point  of  telling  them  all  they  wished  to  know.  But  this 
is  not  the  case;  the  narrator's  only  concern  was  what  the 
Duumvirs  did,  not  the  reasons  which  induced  them  so  to  act. 

P.  185, 1.  5ffor  "those"  read  "that." 

P.  185,  L  8,  "laws,"  add  note,  "Baur  imagines  (p.  482) 
that  he  has  detected  something  unhistorical  in  Acts  xvii.  6. 
'How  could  it  be  said  of  Paul  and  his  companions,  since  it 
watt  for  the  first  time  that  they  had  visited  these  parts,  that 
they  had  thrown  the  whole  olnov^evri  into  confusion?'  But 
is  it  not  natural,  that  impassioned  accusers,  who  wished  to 
make  the  most  of  the  object  that  roused  their  enmity,  should 
use  the  language  of  exaggeration?  ^What  a  long  time  in- 
tervened before  Christianity  appeared  so  politically  dangerous 
to  the  Romans  as  is  implied  in  the  words  dwivavn,^  <kc. 
Certainly  it  was  a  long  interval  before  Christianity  appeared 
as  a  religion  dangerous  to  the  -state  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  so  esteen^ed  in  the  second  century.  But  it  was  something 
quite  different  when  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  was  so  misrepresented,  as  if  a  worldly  kingdom  was 
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intended,  and  as  if  another  ruler  was  to  be  set  up  against  iSbg 
Boman  Emperor.  Such  an  accusation  had  alreeuly  been 
made  against  Jesus  himself,  and  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity no  other  would  be  found.  At  a  later  period,  quite 
different  accusations  were  brought  against  the  Christians 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  Roman  civil  law." 

P.  188,  lldifar  "this"  read  "them" 

P.  188,  L  22,  after  "superstition*'  add,  "What  the  Athe- 
nians alleged,  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  new  religion 
announced  by  Paid,  shows  plainly  what  he  made  the  chief 
topic  of  his  addresses,  and  by  what  method  he  handled  it. 
He  did  not  begin  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  if  he  had  been 
instructing  Jews,  nor  represent  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  spoken 
of  by  the  prophets.  Hence  his  hearers  were  very  iax  from 
seeing  in  hun  an  advocate  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  testified 
of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  accredited  by  God,  and  of 
his  reappearance  after  being  raised  from  the  dead  to  an 
existence  raised  above  all  death,  as  a  pledge  of  the  same 
eternal  life  for  all  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  offered  sal- 
vation. This  was  doctrine  adapted  to  the  religious  wants  of 
aU.  The  Athenians  confined  their  attention  to  what  the 
apostle  constantly  declared  to  them  of  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection, without  troubling  themselves  about  the  consequences 
involved."* 

P.  192,  note  1,  1.  18  from  bottom,  after  "particnlar  na- 
tion" add,  "The  stand-point  of  the  ancients  for  contemplating 
the  world,  wanted  the  idea  of  a  unity  of  mankind,  not  only  as 
to.  their  origin,  but  also  as  to  their  peculiar  nature  and  the 
end  of  their  development.  There  was  wanting  generally  the 
unitive  and  teleologicaJ  point  of  view  which  Christianity  first 
brought  to  light.  While  every  thing,  in  a  certain  sense, 
points  to  a  beginning,  from  which  the  development  of  the 
existing  race  has  proceeded,  inen  have  &ncied  thenu^lves  in 
a  circular  course,  without  an  end  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  ancient  race  and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  an  altematioa 
of  passing  away  and  becoming ;  md€  Plato's  Timttus,  voL  ix. 

^  When  Baur  regards  this  whole  narrative  taken  from  the  life,  only 
as  a  &hrication  made  with  reflective  design,  I  need  only,  without  weaiy- 
ing  myself  and  intelligent  readers  with  a  refutation  of  particulars,  since 
the  same  game  is  constantly  repeated,  appeal  to  what  I  have  already 
said  against  this  whole  method,  which  mi^Les  a  subjective  pragmatisia 
oat  of  an  objective  one: 
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•d.  Bip.  p.  291.  Politiciis,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.  Aristotle,  Mistaphys. 
L  ziL  c.  8.  voL  ii.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  1074.  Polyb.  Hist.  1.  vi. 
e.  5.  §  5,  6." 

P.  194,  L  18,  after  "again"  addy  "  But  this  result  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  speaker. 
He  could  only  do  lus  part  to  prepare  his  hearers  for  the  new 
truths  he  wished  to  communicate,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
obtain  a  favourable  hearing.  But  after  all,  he  could  not 
help  giving  o£fence  to  those  who  were  too  much  attached  to 
their  Hellenic  point  of  view,  to  admit  of  a  receptivity  for  any- 
thing liigher.  This  could  in  no  way  be  avoided,  or  he  need 
not  have  published  the  Crospel  at  all.*' 

P.  194,  last  line  note  4,  add^  '^  According  to  some,  the  name 
of  this  Dionysius  gave  occasion  to  the  whole  &,brication  of  the 
appearance  of  Paul  on  the  Areopagus ;  we  recognise  in  such 
an  opinion  the  same  strange,  topsy-turvy  criticism,  which,  in- 
stead of  finding  in  the  Montanist  Paraclete  a  reference  to 
St  John's,  would  rather  find  a  reference  to  the  Montanist 
Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  a  later  piece  of  patchwork !" 

P.  198,  L  11  from  bottom,  after  "kind"  add,  "This  view 
I  must  even  now,  in  the  fourth  edition,  maintain  in  opposition 
t6  Dr.  Baur,  (p.  371.)  I  must  still  assert  that  the  disputes 
which  broke  out  in  the  Jewish  assemblies,  whether  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  coidd  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  Boman 
authorities,  and  that  their  banishment  affected  not  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  only  Jews  as  Jews." 

P.  202,  L  8,  "immortality,"  add  note,  "The  passages  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  that  relate  to  the 
expectation  of  Christ's  second  wapovtria  have  altogether  the 
impress  of  this  first  age,  looking  forward  with  intense  longing 
to  his  speedy  return.  Only  in  this  first  period  could  such 
elhibitions  of  enthusiastic  excitement,  as  were  actually  wit- 
nessed in  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  in  connexion  with  this 
expectation,  make  their  appearance.  Only  then  could 
such  an  apprehension  arise,  that  those  who  were  "asleep" 
(1  Thess.  iv.  13.)  would  be  so  £Eir  inferior  to  those  still  living 
of  that  generation  who  would  be  witnesses  of*  Christ's  second 
advent.  Whoever,  at  ai  later  period,  would  have  wished  to 
write  such  an  epistle  under  Paul's  name,  would  certainly  not 
have  encouraged  the  expectation  of  Christ's  advent  being 
BO  near — ^an  expectation  which  would  have  already  been  cor« 
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rected  by  the  intervening  period.  Eather  would  such  Ik 
person  have  had  a  special  interest'  to  admonish  them,  not  to 
expect  this  advent  too  soon,  that  they  might  not  be  mistaken 
if  it  were  postponed  to  a  later  period  The  manner  in  .which 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  this  epistle,  instead 
of  being,  as  Baur  imagines,  a  mark  of  its  spuriousness,  is  rather 
the  surest  and  most  palpable  proof  that  this  epistle  could  have 
been 'written  at  no  other  period." 

P.  203, 1.  4,  « imparted  to  them,"  add  note,  "  All  thia 
must  certainly  give  the  impression  of  a  person  who  writes 
from  the  £re^  lively  recollection  of  his  own  recent  expe- 
riences; and  not  the  impression  of  a  designed  recapitulation 
of  the  Acts,  and  an  imitation  of  the  Patdine  epistles,  a  mark 
of  spuriousness  which  Baur  is  disposed  to  find,  p.  481.** 

P.  203,  L  14,  "with  confidence,"  add  note,  "What  Baur 
says  against  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonions,  which  bears  on  the  face  of  it  so  decidedly  a 
Pauline  impress,  shows  us  how  hard  it  is  to  satisfy- these 
modem  critics.  If  similar  expressions  to  those  in  the 
other  Pauline  epistles  occur,  they  must  be  borrowed  firom 
them.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  are  turns  of  expression  whiish 
do  not  occur  in,  the  other  Pauline  epistles — ^this  is  an  indubi- 
table sign  of  an  im-Pauline  origin.  But  one  should  suppose 
that  precisely  the  conjunction  of  what  is  allied  to  the  Paidine 
epistles,  with  other  things  which  are  not  elsewhere  found  just 
so  expressed  in  Paul,  provided  there  be  nothing  evidently  at 
variance  with  the  Pauline  characteristics,  would  be  rather  an 
evidence  of  genuineness;  for  an  individual  who  had  the 
Pauline  epistles  before  him,  and  wished  to  write  another  after 
them  in  Paul's  name,  would  have  shown  himself  more  as  a 
slavish  imitator.  Baur  would  find  something  thoroughly 
un-Pauline  in  the  circumstance  that  the  churches  in  JudeE^ 
are  presented  as  a  pattern  to  the  Gentile  Christians ;  espe" 
cially  he  could  not  speak  of  those  persecutions  without  refer- 
ring to  himself  as  a  chief  partaker  in  the  only  ones  which 
could  here  be  taken  into  consideration.  So  moreover,  that 
extreme  general  hostile  tone  towards  the  Jews,  which  alludes 
to  the  odium  generis  humani  cast  upon  the  Jews,  appears  to 
him  altogether  un-Patdine.  But  if  this  had  been  interpolated 
by  another  person,  it  would  be  di^&cult  to  reconcile  his  bdng 
*K)  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  Jews  with  his  pointing  out 
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the  jchurclies  in  Judea  as  patterns  for  imitation.  Oiily  in  a 
spirit  so  original  and  unfettered  as  Paul's  could  both  meet 
together.  Now,  the  persecutions  which  the  Christians  in 
Judea  had  suffered  at  vcCrious  times,  and  of  which  he  might 
have  been  in  part  an  eye-witness  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 
after  his  conversion,  were  in  his  &esh  and  lively  recollection. 
In  this  view  he  could  name  no  Gentile  church  as  an  object  of 
imitation.  How  natural  that  he  should  here  name  the  parent 
church,  since  he  was  always  animated  with  the  conviction 
that  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  ought  always  to  be  bound 
togeither  in  one  Christian  community !  The  recollection 
that  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  so  violent  a  persecutor 
of  the  Christians,  could  least  of  all  prevent  his  so  expressing 
himself  for,  as  he  says,  he*  had  since  been  made  a  new  creature, 
and  all  things  had  become  new.  Nor  dp  I  know  how  Paul 
could  have  delineated  more  strikingly  than  in  that  manner, 
the  imgodliness,  the  inhumanity,  and  the  envy  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  Gentiles,  of  which  in  his  last  missionary  journey 
he  had  such  frequent  experience.  The  passage  where  he 
represents  the  believers  among  the  Gentiles  as  imitators  of 
the  primitive  church  in  Judea,  was  a  natural  occasion  for 
mentioning  that  the  same  Jews  had  killed  Jesus  and  the 
prophets,  and  had  everywhere  persecuted  himself  as  a  witness 
of  the  Christian  truth  by  which  the  Gentiles  also  would 
partake  of  salvation.  In  the  accidentally  chosen  expression 
£KhialdyTu»v  may  be  traced  the  fresh  recollection  how  he  had 
been  driven  out  from  the  cities  where  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jews  who  had  instigated  the 
Gentiles.  At  a  later  period,  when  Paul  was  brought  more 
into  collision  with  Jewish  Christians  than  with  Jews  simply, 
he  had  less  occasion  for  so  expressing  himself.  Criticism 
ought  not  merely  to  consider  the  Pauline  epistles  as  a  whole, 
but  study  them  chronologically,  and  carefully  distinguish  the 
various  stages  of  Paul's  literary  activity.  In  reference  to 
peculiarities  of  style,  turns  of  thought,  and  dogmatic  deve- 
lopment, a  difference  wiU  here  indeed  be  perceptible,  and  it 
wOl  be  seen  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloniahs  have 
exactly  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  first  stage, 
while  his  other  epistles  of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  (Ss- 
puted,  have  on  the  contrary  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
the  laat  stage.** 
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P.  203,  L  14,  aft^  "with  confidence"  addy  "As  this  epistll 
contained  so  many  peculiarly  important  lessons,  exhortation^ 
and  warnings  for  different  members  of  the  church,  Paul  must 
have  been  earnestly  desirous  that  it  should  be  read  by  all. 
Whether  he  wished  it  to  be  read  before  all  at  their  pablie 
meetings,  or  that  all  should  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it 
privately,  cannot  be  determined  precisely  from  the  words  in 
ch.  V.  27."  (Note.)  "  This  wish  appears  perfectly  natural  on 
the  first  occasion  of  writing  to  them,  as  in  every  letter  which 
is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  members  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  I  do  not  see  in  it  the  marks  of  an  importance  attri- 
buted to  letter-writing  not  suitable  to  thei  times,  nor  with 
what  propriety  Baur  could  say  that  'this  must  have  been 
written  according  to  the  views  of  an  age  which  did  not  see  in 
the  letters  of  the  apostle  the  natural  medium  of  mental  inter- 
course, but  a  sanctuary  to  be  approached  with  all  due 
reverence,  so  that  their  contents  wwe  to  be  known  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  particularly  by  means  of  public  reading,' 
<&c.  This  is  indeed  '  not  seeing  the  wood  on  account  of  the 
trees !'  How  naturally  the  words  in  ch.  v.  27,  are  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  request  'to  greet  all  the  brethren!  *** 

P.  204, 1.  6  from  bottom,  aft^  "this  opinion"  oM,  "I 
cannot  perceive  the  justness  of  Baur's  rJBmark,  p.  49,  '  How 
could  Paul  rationally  attach  any  weight  to  such  a  criterion  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  epistle,  which  as  soon  as  it  was  once 
known  to  be  such,  would  be  used  so  much  the  more  for  the 
purposes  of  forgery  f  Paul's  Greek  writing  was  probably  not 
so  easy  to  be  imitated.  Also  in  the  words  vatnT^  iwurroXj 
(iii.  17)  I  cannot  find,  with  Baur,  a  mark  of  spuriousnees. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  author  had  falsely  indicated 
Paulas  custom  to  add  something  in -his  own  handwriting  to 
his  epistles.  If  Paul  had  otherwise  added  such  closing  words 
in  autograph  in  order  to  testify  his  love  to  the  church,  yet 
he  might  have  been  induced  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  diurch  to  make  use  of  this  for  another  purpose  as  a 
criterion  of  its  being  his  genuine  epistle.  Or  he  might  first 
of  all  have  been  induced  with  this  view  to  make  such  a  dosing 
addition,  and  afterwards,  when  this  view  had  been  lost  d^t 
of,  still  on  other  accounts  to  have  retained  the  practice.  But 
he  must  have  foreseen  that  he  would  have  occasion  to  write 
several  other  letters  to  the  churches.     We  are  not  at  aU 
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justified  in  asserting  that  the  greatest  part  of  Paul's  corre- 
spondence has  been  handed  down  to  us.** 

P.  204, L  21,  "principles  and  opinions,"  add,  "That  some- 
tiiing  of  this  kind  happened  so  early  in  the  church  at  TheS- 
salonica,  while  on  the  o&er  hand  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
later  epistles  of  Paul,  is  explained  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  that  church,  the  excited  state  of  its  members,  that 
one-sidedness  of  the  Christian  spirit  which  directed  its  attention 
only  to  the  future,  that  limitation  of  mental  vision  which  did 
not  equally  take  in  the  whole  of  Christianity,  but  gazed  alone 
on  the  second  advent.  Such  a  one-sided  religious  interest 
would  easily  be  seduced  to  call  all  means  good  which  would 
gratify  its  indulgence.  In  later  times  Paul  had  far  more  to 
do  with  adversaries  who  disputed  his  apostolic  authority  than 
wdth  felse  Mends  who  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
their  own  ends.  His  later  &lse  adherents  were  more  sober, 
and  firee  firom  the  enthusiastic  tendency  of  the  Thessalonians. 
Thus  everything  is  explained  by  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
genuine  historical  impress,  bearing  marks  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  chiutsh.  What  purpose  would  it  serve 
of  the  author  of  a  forged  epistle  to  warn  them  of  other  epistles 
also  forged  in  Paul's  name  9" 

P.  205,  L  28,  « to  the  very  last,"  (note.)  In  the  marks  of 
this  last  epoch  which  are  specially  noticed  in  this  Epistle, 
we  find  proofe  of  their  proceeding  from  this  division  of  the 
apostolic  age,  rather  than  a  later  period.  At  a  later  period, 
the  specification  of  heresies  as  omens  of  the  approach  oi 
Antichrist  would  certainly  not  have  been  wanting. 

P.  207,  1.  10  fix)m  bottom,  "  temple  at  Jerusalem,"  <idd 
note,  "If  it  had  heem  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
author  of  the  Acts  for  his  apologetical  or  conciliatory  pu]> 
poee,  as  ^ur  maintains,  to  notice  Paul's  journeys  to  the 
feasts  at  Jerusalem,  why  should  he  allude  so  slightly  to  the 
journey  of  "which  we  are  here  speaking,  (xviii.  18,  22,)  so  that 
it  has  given  occasion  to  moot  the  question,  whether  he 
actually  visited  Jerusalem  at  that  timel  Here,  certainly, 
nothing  less  is  shown  than  such  a  purpose.  Baur  assumes, 
(p.  194,)  that  the  words  which  are  &,vourable  to  his  opinion 
(xviii.  21.)  are  decidedly  genuine,  though,  to  say  the  least, 
they  are  very  suspicioua  But  these  words,  even  admitting 
.th^  to  be  genuine,  by  no  means  testify  such  a  purpose 
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in  the  Acts,  and  contain  nothing  irreconcilable  with  the 
Pauline  stand-point ;  for  all  turns  upon  this  point,  how  the 
necessity  he  speaks  of  is  to  be  understood?  and  of  this 
nothing  more  is  said:" 

P.  216,  L  10  from  bottom,  "imagination,"  add  note, 
"  See  an  example  in  Josephus,  hpw  by  such  operations  the 
Boman  army  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  were  filledt  with 
amazement — Antiq.  viii.  2." 

P.   217,  L    21,   "John  the  Baptist,"    add   note,    "The 
appearance  of  these  disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus  bears  the 
impress  of  historical  truth,  whether  we  regard  the  account 
itself,  or  compare  it  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  the  positioti  of  John  and  his  disciples  in  refer- 
ence to  the  yarious  tendencies  of  the  age.     The  obscurity 
that  attaches  to  the   narrative  of  these  disciples  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  mark  of  the  unhistorical ;  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  peculiarities  of  that  uncertain  transitional  stage  which 
had  been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  impressions  respecting 
John  the  Baptist,  with  the  scattered  accounts  received  of 
Christ     No  man  can  form  an  image  expressed  in  dear  uid 
well-defined  lineaments,  out  of  a  misty,  indistinct  appearance. 
The  deficiency  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  historian,  but 
is  owing  to  the  peciJiar  character  of  historical  development 
at  such  a  period.      Instead  of  our  being  able  to   detect 
•an  imaginative  subjective  element,  an  artistic  attempt  at 
historical  composition,  in  this  representation,  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  more  than  .the  raw  material  of  &ct«,  and 
miss  entirely  the  historic  art  of  genetic  pragmatism.     But 
criticism  after  the  newest  fashion  professes  to  have  (Uscovered 
a  trickery  here  which  will  account  fbr  everything.      The 
historical  basis  is  only  this,  that  Apollos,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  from  the  school   of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews,    in  consequence  of   his  Alexandrian  education  had 
already  acquired  a  more  liberal  conception  of  Christianity. 
He  had  occupied  a  solitary,  isolated  position  between  the 
Paulinians  and  the  Judaizers,  until  by  means'  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Paulinian 
doctrine,  and  had  been  induced  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Paulinian  party.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fiction  which 
made  Apollos  one  of  John's  disciples,  who  was  first  instructed 
in  Christianity  by  Aquila  and  Pmcilla.     This  would  not  have 
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happened,  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  had  not  required  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  for  his  machinery.  For  Paul,  as  well  as  Peter, 
was  to  acquire  distinction  from  the  &ct,  that  by  the  magical 
effect  of  the  imposition  of  his  hands  on  persons  of  a  different 
religious  stand-point,  on  passing  over  to  Christianity  they 
would  be  made  partakers  of  pretended  higher  spiritual  gifts. 
This  had  already  taken  place  among  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Gentiles  ;  only  the  disciples  of  John  were  left,  and  these  also 
must  serve  as  a  foil,  in  order  that  the  same  fabrication  which 
at  an  earlier  period  had  procured  such  honour  for  Peter 
in  the  &inily  of  Cornelius,  might  now  glorify  Paul  among 
John's  disciples  as  a  counterpart  to  him,  and  who  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  his  inferior.  Whoever  can  satisfy  himself  with 
this  unnatural  tissue  of  plan-making  so  very  contradictory  to 
the  impression  which  such  a  book  must  make  upon  every 
unperverted  mind— he  is  welcome  to  do  so !'' 

P.  218,  L  20,  "inspiration,"  add  note,  "Whoever  is 
capable  of  transporting  himself  into  the  apostolic  age,  will 
assuredly  not  fiul  to  perceive  the  historical  impress  in  this 
narrative,  and  wiU  not  attempt  with  Baur  to  regard  the 
Tpofrfreviiv  and  yXtitrffaig  XaKeiv  as  merely  mythical  desig- 
nations of  mental  communication  through  Christianity.  The 
phenomena  of  the  higher  life  are  wont  to  wear  peculiar 
marks  in  dififerent  ages.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  whose 
qualities  we  have  already  spoken  belong  to  the  peculiar 
marks  of  the  inspiration  proceeding  from  the  new  divine  life 
when  it  took  possession  of  men's  souls.  There  are  not  want- 
ing analogies  in  history  of  general  religious  awakenings  or 
<«  revivals,^*  though  we  need  not,  therefore,  mistake  the  dif- 
ference in  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  purity  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  divine  life.  We  are  also  by  no  means  in- 
duced to  attribute  a  magical  effect  to  baptism  or  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  but  we  must  only  regard  both  as  individual 
points  in  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  as  combined  with  the 
whole  preceding  spiritual  operation  on  the  minds  of  the 
cdsciples  of  John.  Have  we  not  then,  here,  perfectly  definite 
historical  marks  which  exclude  everything  mythical  1  Does 
not  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  refer  to  such 
phenomena  which  everywhere  accompanied  the  development 
of  the  Christian  lifel  Does  not  Paul  appeal  to  such  opera- 
tions of  the  Pneuma  among  the  Galatian  churches  (Gal.  iiL 

VOL.  II.  K 
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2,  5.)  which  distinguished  the  new  creation  of  £uth  from  tht 
old  legal  stand-point,  and  does  he  not  recount,  moreover^ 
the  dvvdfiiig  winch  were  efficacious  among  the  Galatiansf 
We  well  know,  indeed,  that  the  communication  of  the  Spirit 
contains  more  than  this  in  itself,  but  still  these  marks  are  not 
excluded.  Those  phenomena,  so^&r  from  belonging  to  the 
department  of  the  mythical,  rather  necessarily  belong  to  the 
liistorical  image  of  this  memorable  age." 

P.  225, 1.  10,  after  "disposed"  add  "to  boast" 
P.  229, 1.  8,  ftyr  "  and  it  presented"  read  "  and  presented." 
P.  234, 1.  11  from  bottom,  after  "  among  the  Jews"  €uid, 
"  Some  persons  might  easily  be  induced  to  find  in  1  Cor.  x.  7, 
a  confirmation  of  diat  view  of  the  Christ-party.  But  how- 
ever they  might  be  led  by  the  similarity  of  the  expression  to 
refer  this  passage  to  the  Christ-party  and  to  make  use  of  it 
according  to  this  supposition^  yet  we  must  dispute  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  an  application ;  for  evidently  the  reference 
here  is  not  to  a  party  like  those  who  are  named  in  1  Cor.  L  12, 
but  only  to  the  leaders  of  a  certain  clique  who  maintained 
that  they  stood  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  a  special  rela- 
tion to  Christ,  and  wished  to  take  the  precedence  of  Paid; 
those  judaizing  party-leaders  who  by  their  obtrusive  uigeni^ 
and  intermeddling  believed  they  could  acquire  greater  repu- 
tation than  the  apostle  for  activity  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel.  But  if  such  men  boasted  personally  of  their  special 
connexion  with  Christ,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  party 
attaching  itself  to  them  might  feel  justified  in  transferring 
to  itself  collectively  what  they  claimed  for  themselves  as 
individuals." 

P.  242,  1.  13,  after  «1  Cor.  xv.  33"  add,  «  If  this  view  be 
thought  too  venturesome,  since  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  no  other  distinct  trace  of  a  direct  congibating 
with  such  a  party  can  be  found,  it  only  remains  to  be  sai^ 
that  there  were  certain  persons  oi  tov  Xparrov  of  \idiom  Paul 
knew  nothing  worse  thim  that,  instead  of  making  common 
cause  with  all  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  acknowledged 
as  members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  made  even  their  wish- 
ing to  belong  to  Christ  alone  an  affair  of  party,  and  so  in« 
stead  of  putting  an  end  to  ail  party  feeling  by  a  reference  to 
Christ,  created  a  fourth  party,  which  by  its  opposition  to  the 
other  parties  would  be  hurried  unavoidably  into  much  that 
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was  one-sided  and  erroneous.  We  should  find  the  first  ap- 
pearanoe  of  this  kind  in  the  fact,  that  the  wishing  to  join 
themselves  to  no  party  was  made  an  afGEiir  of  party.  And 
thus  by  the  reference  to  such  a  party^  Paul  might  be  in- 
duced to  say, — ^Was  Christ  divided?  that  they  could  think  of 
calling  themselves  alone  after  Christ,  and  dare  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  name  that  belonged  to  all.  In  this  way  a 
better  explanation  woidd  be  obtained,  how  it  is  that  no 
further  distinct  reference  to  such  a  party  occurs  in  his  epistles.  ** 
P.  247,  L  19,  "  object,"  add,  "  As  Christianity  taught  men 
to  acknowledge  that  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
humanity  was  its  highest  office,  that  it  w^  the  highest  good 
to  which  everything  else  was  to  be  referred;  so  also  it 
allowed  marriage  and  the  &mily  constitution  to  be  re- 
garded as  something  on  the  whole  belonging  to  the  moral 
problem  of  humanity  and  to  the  representation  of  the  king- 
dom  of  God ;  but  it  also  acknowledged  cases,  in  virtue  of  a 
disposition  that  subordinated  all  other  things  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  in  which  the  individual  moral  problem  of 
a  lifis  devoted  to  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  might  in- 
volve   an    exception  to   the    general    problem,    which    is 

denoted    by    ivvov^ifr^oq    Bid    rrjv    l3acri\eiav    rwK    ovpaviHy 

(Matt  xix.  12). 

P.  248,  L  20,  "higher  life,"  add  note,  "Gal.  iii.  28, 
fWK  h'l  apeiv  rai  BrjXv  fV  Xpitnf  ^Irfdov,  On  the  contrary, 
Aristotle  says«  Xcipov  17  yvvrj  rov  dydpog,  Magn.  Ethic,  i.  34. 
ed.  Bekker,  p.  194. ' 

P.  252,  L  12  fix)m  bottom,  for  "  distinction "  read  "  des- 
tination.** 

P.  261,  L  13,  after  "  perfection"  read,  "  But  in  order 
rightly  to  understand  what  he  says  on  this  subject  in  con- 
nexion Tqth  this  period  of  the  development  of  God's  kingdom 
and  with  Paul's  peculiar  stand-point,  and  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  according  to  the  laws  of  Christian  ethics,  we  must 
attend  to  the  following  considerations.  The  soul  of  Paul 
was  animated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  a  glowing 
desire  to  carry  to  all  men  quickly  the  message  of  salvation. 
His  single  life,  which  allowed  him  to  extend  his  ministry  in 
all  directions  without  delay  and  to  gain  his  own  livelihood 
without  any  hindrance,  was  an  important  means  for  the 
execution  of  his  plans.     It  constituted,  in  fact^  an  ivyov\i<rft6g 
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^id  TTJv  PatriXeiav  rtSy  ovpavoiv,  which  the  Lord  had  evidently 
designed  for  him.  As  he  was  withheld  by  nothing  in  tike 
pubHoation  of  the  Gospel,  but  lived  wholly  for  the  cause  of 
the  Lord,  it  appeared  to  him  the  happiest  condition ;  and 
looking  at  it  from  the  stand-point  of  his  own  peculiar 
endowments  and  vocation,  he  wished  that  all  men  coidd  shaie 
this  glorious  and  happy  life  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  had  not  yet  fotuid  realized  his  idea  of 
Christian  wedlock  in  which  man  and  wife  are  both  dedioatMl 
to  the  Lord  aJone,  and  are  joined  together  in  a  life  animated 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  From  this  pvo- 
ceeded  what  he  says  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the 
married  state  for  fiilfilling  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ]3&* 
He  has  evidently  in  his  eye  not  an  imion,  such  as  would  corre- 
spond to  the  idea  represented  by  himself  in  this  epistle  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which  both  parties  were  as 
one  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord  and  viewed  and  treated  erery- 
thing  in  the  light  of  this  fellowship,  but  of  a  divided  state  <^ 
the  soul  between  a  regard  to  the  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  world  and  the  wedded  associate  on  the  other.  And 
thus  what  he  says  of  the  injurious  effects  of  marriage  is 
derived  from  its  want  of  correspondence  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  marriage.  And  he  might  so  much  the  less  think  of  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  natural  propagation 
of  the  human  race,  since  he  expected  the  second  advent  and 
the  end  of  the  world  as  events  near  at  hand, — a  view  of 
things  necessarily  arising  from  the  first  stage  of  the  develc^ 
ment  of  God's  kingdom.  But  if  he  was  disposed  on  this  side 
to  recommend  a  single  life,  it  only  makes  his  pastoral  wisdom 
and  consideration  more  remarkable  in  deeming  it  needful 
to  limit  this  recommendation,  and  in  warning  against  the 
injurious  effects  of  a  forced  celibacy  not  aided  by  peculiar 
endowments,  amidst  the  threatening  contagion  of  moral  cor- 
ruption in  such  a  church  as  the  Corinthian.  He  placed 
the  essence,'  &c. 

P.  262, 1.  12, /or  "relation"  read  "relations." 
P.  263, 1.  21  from  bottom,  after  "slave"  add,  "Moreover, 
'XprjirOat  ry  ^ovXe/^  would  be  a  very  singular  mode  of  expressioiiy 
since  the  apostle  might  have  said  much  more  simply,  'Re- 
main a  slave.'  But  the  expression  fxaWov  XP^^°^  might  be 
very  well  used  when  speakmg  of  an  opportunity  of  ob&inhig 
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fr^eedom ;  and  if  Paul  wished  to  say  that  iu  case  any  one 
oould  obtain  his  freedom  he  should  remain  a  slave,  he  would 
have  suggested  a  more  appropriate  reason,  for  in  what  he  does 
say  we  find  absolutely  nothing  that  can  serve  as  a  con- 
firmation of  it  The  &ct  that  the  slave  as  a  Christian  shares 
true  freedom  with  his  fellow-Christians,  and  that  he  who  is 
free  partakes  in  this  bond-service  of  Christ  with  the  slave 
^o  i8  a  Christian,  contains  no  reason  why  a  slave,  when  his 
fr^eedom  la  offered  him,  should  not  accept  it.  Nor  can  this 
be  inferred  from  v.  20,  for  in  that  nothing  more  is  said  than 
that  no  one  shoidd  arbitrarily  withdraw  from  the  relations  of 
life  in  which  he  finds  himself ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  when  an  opportunity  is  presented  by  Grod  of  entering 
into  more  favourable  earthly  relations,  a  man  is  not  to  em- 
brace it  Such  an  exhortation,  without  any  further  con- 
firmation of  it^  woidd  be  only  an  arbitrary  dictation  on  Paul's 
part.  But  if  he  said,  'Whoever  can  be  free,  let  him  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,'  there  was  no  occasion  to 
support  it  by  any  further  reason.  He  only  guarded  him- 
self against  a  misapprehension  which  might  have  arisen 
frx>m  too  broad  an  application  of  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down." 

P.  266,  L  1,  after  "made"  add,  "But  it  is  striking  that  in 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  we  can  find  no 
intimation  that  Timothy  had  visited  them  in  the  interval,— 
nothing  that  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received 
by  the  church.  This  may  be  explained  in  two  ways ;  each 
has  its  difficulties,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  complete  cer* 
tainty  can  be  arrived  at 

"  It  might  have  happened  that  Timothy  had  been  prevented 
from  coming  to  Corinth,  and  then  Paul  would  be  induced,  as 
Timothy  had  returned  to  him  without  any  news  from  the 
Gorintluan  church,  before  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  to 
send  Titus  to  Corinth  that  he  might  operate  on  the  minds  ot 
the  converts  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  impression 
made  by  his  epistle,  and  bring  back  news  of  the  state  of 
things  among  them.  We  must  then  assume  that  he  sent  no 
fresh  letter  by  this  new  messenger,  or  at  least  only  sent  with 
him  a  few  lines  as  his  credentials,  since,  having  written  so  full 
a  letter  to  the  Corinthian  church  before,  he  thought  it 
nnneoessary  on  the  present  occasion.     In  this  way  it  can  bo 
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explained  that  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiaiis 
no  hint  of  an  intervening  epistle  after  that  first. 

"  But  the  second  supposable  case  is  this — that  Timothy 
actually  came  to  Corintli,  but  communicated  to  the  apostle 
very  sad  and  distressing  accounts  respecting  the  disposition 
of  a  part  of  this  church.  In  consequence,  Paul  waB  induced 
to  send  Titus  to  Corinth  with  a  second  epistle  referring  to 
the  occurrences  in  the  Corinthian  church,  of  which  he  had 
been  informed  by  Timothy,  and  since  enough  had  been 
spoken  of  this  intervening  visit  and  of  Timothy's  reception 
in  this  last  epistle,  no  more  was  said  on  these  points  in  our 
second  epistle,  .which  was  strictly  speaking  the  third,  and  in 
all  the  fourth  In  the  decision  of  this  question  all  turns 
upon  this  point,  whether  the  often-mentioned  writing  in  our 
second  epistle  according  to  the  marks  notified  in  the  passages 
referred  to,  can  be  what  we  call  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  or  whether  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  another 
which  would  be  that  sent  by  Titus.  Paul  says .  at  the 
beginning,"  &o. 

P.  267,  1.  19,  afier  «  1  Cor.  iv.  8—19 ;  vi.  7  j  x.  r  add, 
'^  Do  not  in  fsuct  several  severe  passages  occm:  in  this  epistlB 
which  might  have  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  so  full  of 
fatherly  love  towards  the  church,  the  apprehension  that  he 
had  uttered  something  which  might  wound  them  too  deeply  f 
Is  it  not  a  striking  agreement  when  in  this  epistle  so  much 
is  said  of  an  individual  on  whom  Paul  had  passed  so  severe  a 
judgment,  and  exactly  in  our  first  epistle  such  a  case  occura 
affecting  such  an  individual  ?  Will  not  this  serve  as  a  proof 
that  we  are  required  to  think  of  this  very  epistle  ?  This  epistle 
was  also  well  suited  to  call  forth  in  the  Corinthians  that,  sense 
of  their  criminality  and  that  sorrow  that  lead  to  salvation, 
as  Paul  says  of  that  epistle  in  2  Cor.  vii.  9. 

"  Still,  we  must  not  trust  too  much  to  this  plausible 
appearance.  Although  the  cafie  here  mentioned  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  that  which  we  find  in  the  first  epistle,  yet  on 
a  closer  examination  of  particulars,  some  important  marks 
meet  our  notice  which  point  to  a  difference.  Paul  guards 
himself,  ii.  5,  against  the  supposition  that  he  felt  personally 
injured.  *  But  if  any  hath  caused  grief,*  he  says,  *  he  hath 
not  grieved  me,  but  in  part,  that  I  may  not  overcharge 
you  alL'    He  therefore  represents  what  had  taken  place  as 
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not  afiecting  himself  personally,  but  rather  as  an  injury  done 
to  the  whole  church.  But  in  reference  to  that  offender  of  whom 
we  are  informed  in  the  first  epistle,  there  was  no  reason  what- 
erer  that  he  should  so  guard  himself  In  that  whole  affair 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  personal.  If  he  took  it  so  to 
heart,  it  would  only  reflect  credit  on  him  from  every  quarter. 
It  manifested  his  &therly  care  for  the  salvation  of  that  indi- 
vidual  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  church.  When, 
moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  pardon  to  be  granted  by  himself 
and  the  church,  this  certainly  suits  fiir  better  a  wrong 
done  personally  to  the  apostle  in  the  exercise  of  his  officii 
power,  than  to  a  sin  for  which  the  divine  forgiveness  was  to 
be  chiefly  sought,  and  not  a  forgiveness  dependent  on  the 
will  of  a  man.^  Paul,  in  speaking  (vii.  8)  of  the  wholesome 
effects  of  the  epistle  in  question,  reckons  among  them  (v.  11) 
Ihat  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  church,  of  proving 
their  complete  freedom  from  blame  in  the  affair.  But  in  the 
case  of  that,  offending  person  no  blame  could  attach  to  the 
church  excepting  their  having  omitted  to  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  such  conduct  by  excluding  him  from  church- 
communion.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  would  find  its 
immediate  application  if  the  main  point  was,  contumacious 
behaviour  of  an  individual  against  the  apostle  of  a  kind  in 
which  others  might  have  appeared  to  take  a  share.  Further, 
Paul  says  in  v.  12,  that  he  had  written  in*  this  tone  to  them, 
'  not  for  his  sake  who  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that 
had  suffered  wrong,  but  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  to  one  another  their  sincere  attachment  for  him.' ' 

'  We  know  indeed  that  it  can  be  explained  by  referring  everything 
to  a  re^dmission  to  chnrch-communion ;  but  the  striking  part  of  the 
expression  will  not  in  that  way  be  rendered  prominent ;  and  the  other 
explanation  is  far  more  simple  and  natural. 

*  Internal  grounds  do  not  render  it  necessary  to  depart  from  this 
objectire  and  generally  accredited  reading.  Certainly  the  zeal  of  the 
church  for  Paul's  authority  would  first  of  all  be  expressed  among  them- 
■elvea  in  their  mutual  behaviour  towards  one  another.  This  it  was  which 
Titus  must  first  obserre  among  them  as  the  effect  of  PauVs  epistle. 
But  that  Paul  had  cause  to  recognise  this  zeal  as  not  assumed,  but  as 
genaine  and  sincere,  may  be  inferred  from  the  phrase  "■  before  God." 
Thus  this  reading  gives  a  very  suitable  sense.  Also,  what  follows  in 
veirse  14  agrees  very  well  with  it,  where  Paul  says  that  he  was  not 
aahamed  of  what  he  had  boasted  to  Titus  respecting  the  Corinthian 
Chnidi,  but  that  hU  boasting  was  found  a  truth.    Paul  had  previously 
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That  expression  d^iKtiv  was  in  itself  not  suited  to  mark  a 
sin  as  such.  And  if  he  was  speaking  of  a  vicious  persoii  m 
such,  the  principal  thing  as  &r  as  regarded  that  person  would 
be  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  He  needed  not  to  ayoid  tlie 
appearance  of  being  too  zealous  in  such  a  cause.  No  oxm^  m 
we  have  said,  could  blame  him  for  that.  But  every  thing 
agrees  very  well  with  the  supposition,  that  the  case  was  <me 
in  which  Paul  was  personally  injured.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  was  occasion  for  guarding  himself  against  the 
reproach  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  personal  feelinga 
And  thus  he  could  afi&rm,  that  he  had  been  moved  to  write 
not  from  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  the  person  who  had  done 
him  wrong,  nor  from  concern  for  his  own  honour  or  the 
honour  of  him  on  whom  the  wrong  had  been  committed ; 
but  he  wished  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  clear  .them- 
selves of  all  tihare  in  this  matter,  ana  to  evince  their  seal  for 
his  person  and  his  apostolic  authority. 

"  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  tiie  afi&.ir  of  that  imm<»id. 
person  occupies  only  a  very,  small  part  of  that  first  episde^ 
and  many  other  subjects  are  treated  of  far  more  fully.  By 
what  is  said  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  of  the 
letter  in  question,  we  shall  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  relatod 
wholly  or  principally  to  that  one  afi&ir. 

*^  If  we  compare  all  these  marks  with  one  another,  we  shall 
certainly  be  (fisposed  to  favour  the  second  of  the  above- 
named  suppositions.  We  shall  be  led  to  believe,  that  Timothy 
brought  many  painful  and  distressing  accounts  to  the  apostle, 
especially  respecting  the  commotion  excited  by  an  individual 
who  had  acted  contumaciously  against  Paul  and  called  in 
question  his  apostoUc  authority.  On  this  account  Paul  sent 
Titus  with  a  letter  to  Corinth,  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
very  strongly  respecting  that  afiair ;  so  much  so,  that  after 
Titus  had  set  out,  his  fatherly  heart  was  seized  with  anxiety 
lest  he  had  written  too  harshly,  and  been  guilty  of  injustioe 
to  the  church." 

P.  271, 1.  2,  ''  against  the  apostle/*  add  note,  ''As  to  the 

told  Titos  who  was  perhaps  afraid  of  the  hostile  tone  of  the  ezdted 
chureh,  that  he  knew  they  wonld  by  no  means  make  common  cause  with 
that  person  who  had  risen  up  so  warmly  against  Paul's  apostolie  aatbo* 
rity ;  and  so  it  proved.  They  vied  with  one  another  in  seal  for  tht 
maintenance  of  his  authority. 
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aasertion  of  Dr.  Baur  that  all  the  details  given  in  the  Acts  of 
Paul's  conflicts  with  Jewish  exorcism  and  heathen  magic,  and 
of  the  popular  tumult  occasioned  by  the  decline  of  the 
worship  of  Artemis,  have  no  historic^  worth,  but  are  only 
designed  &brications  to  please  the  imagination  or  to  magnify 
Paul  in  comparison  with  Peter — such  an  assertion  we  regard 
as  completely  baseless.  Whoever  indeed  cannot  for  one 
moment  transport  himself  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  that 
limited  view  of  the  world  which  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
eentury,  must  see  everywhere,  in  the  wonderful  age  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  mythus  or  intentional  fiction.  But  when 
Baur,  in  reference  to  Acts  xix.  20,  says,  '  What  would  such  a 
Christianity  be,  but  an  exchange  of  one  form  of  superstition 
for  another  ?  And  yet  the  author  of  the  Acts  can  pass  such 
a  judgment  as  this  (xix.  20)  upon  it.  Such  a  view  is  too 
unworthy  of  the  position  of  an  apostle,  and  too  much  con- 
formed to  a  later  period,  to  allow  of  our  having  any  doubt 
about  its  origin :' — we  reply,  Certainly  if  nothing  more 
bad  taken  place  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  than  the  ex- 
traordinary event  recorded  in  that  passage  of  the  Acts,  this 
oould  have  rendered  it  no  help.  But  those  &ots  could  not 
have  taken  place  if  the  Gospel  had  not  previously  been 
revealed  as  the  power  of.  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Paul^ 
who  met  the  Jews  that  '  required  a  sign,'  with  '  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Sphit  and  of  power/  nevertheless  made  his 
appeal  that  he  had  been  accredited  as  an  Apostle  by-  tnuiUia^ 
ripara  and  dwdfieic,  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  According  to  the  views 
of  the  apostles  the  two  were  to  be  combined ;  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  power  of  God  by  the  spiritual  operation  of 
the  published  word,  and  the  accompanying  external  signs  pre- 
senting themselves  as  visible  marks  of  the  former.  But  it 
belongs  to  the  method  of  these  most  ancient  Christian  records, 
that  the  internal  operations  are  only  briefly  indicated  or 
presupposed  instead  of  being  described  at  length,  while  on  the 
contrary  whatever  could  be  an  object  of  outward  observation 
is  given  more  in  detail." 

P.  272,  L  19  fi-om  bottom, /or  "  usions"  read  "  allusions." 

P.  275, 1.  I,  for  «  Rut"  read  "  But" 

P.  276,  L  3  from  bottom,  note,  after  "  wickedness"  add, 
(ith  edition,)  "  As  I  must  here  re-affirm  the  view  I  have 
before  taken,  I  must  also  state  that  I  find  no  ground  for  the 
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complaint  made  by  Ruckert,  with  whom  Baur  agrees,  against 
Paul,  although  I  must  admit  the  right  to  such  a  free  jad^ 
ment  even  on  an  apostle,  and  can  find  in  it  nothing  un- 
christian. Neither  can  I  here  discern  that  excessive  wannth 
of  temper,  which  never  does  good,  nor  afterwards  the  return 
to  moderation  and  prudence  at  the  cost  of  truthfulness,  in 
order  as  &r  as  possible  to  repair  the  dieunage  done  by  the 
former,  even  if  I  admit  as  settled  the  disputed  point  that  the 
reference  here  is  to  the  same  case  as  in  1  Cor.-  v.  3.  I  discern 
i^  this  latter  passage  nothing  but  genuine  apostolic  zeal 
against  sin  which  could  be  held  back  by  no  considerations, 
and  which  even  the  un&,vourable  issue  could  not  prove  to  be 
wrong;  for  what  is  right  remains  so,  independently  of  the 
consequences,  which  depend  on  the  wills  of  men  and  on  dr- 
cumstances." 

P.  276,  L  IS,  for  "  he  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
to  excuse  a  sense,'*  &c.  read,  "  they  took  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  to  accuse  him  of  a  sense,''  &c 

P.  278, 1. 18  from  bottom,  after  "  to  the  glory  of  God  **  add, 
''  Since  his  judaizing  opponents,  with  whom  arrogance  stood 
in  the  place  of  power  (2  Cor.  xi.  21),  in  whose  sight  he  would 
willingly  appear  as  deficient  in  what  they  regarded  as  strength, 
and  who  could  not  tuiderstand  the  divine  power  in  earthen 
vessels— charged  him  with  threatening  to  do  more  than  he 
was  able  to  perform,  he  expressed  himself  with  confidence 
against  them ;  that  he  would  prove  himself  to  be  a  genuine 
apostle  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  threatenings,  and  in  Ihe 
pimishment  of  the  bad.  He  only  wished  that  he  might  have 
no  opportunity  of  proving  this,  but  that  everything  wrong 
in  the  church  might  be  set  right  before  he  came,  and  thus 
no  occasion  be  left  of  administering  punishment  He  would 
gladly  then  be  regarded  as  an  incapable  or  not  genuine 
aposUe  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  threatenings,  provided 
only  the  Corinthians  showed  themselves  to  be  approved 
Christians,  for  all  the  power  granted  to  him  was  only  for  the 
truth  and  not  against  it   2  Cor.  xiii.  6,  8." ' 

*  Banr,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  affair  ig  re^nrad 
to  in  2  Cor.  ii.  as  in  1  Cor.  v.,  and  that  Paul  in  his  first  epistle  threatened 
more  than  he  had  power  to  accomplish,  concludes  thus,  (p.  329,)  "  This 
passage  contains  a  not  unimportant  criterion  for  judging  of  the  alleged 
miracles  of  the  apostles.    The  apostles  had  ceruunly  Uie  conaoiooiUMMi 
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P.  281,  1.  9,  "nation,"  add  note,  "This  is  contrary  to 
Baur,  p.  117  ;  nor  is  it  set  aside  by  what  he  says  in  his 
Faultu,  p.  378.  While  he  asserts,  that  '  the  Jews  living  in 
Rome  were  regarded  by  him  no  longer  as  Jews,  but  as 
Romans,'  he  adds,  'so  much  the  more  if,  what  I  am  jto 
from  denying,  there  were  Gentile  Christians  among  them.' 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  epistle 
thought  particularly  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  A  quite 
dififerent  class  of  references  must  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  apostle,  if  he  wrote  to  a  church  of  which  the  most 
influentiid  part  were  Jews,  from  those  he  would  have  employed 
in  writing  to  a  church  consisting  mainly  of  Gentiles.  There- 
fore the  argument  against  Baur*s  position  is  not 'weakened  by 
the  addition  he  has  here  made  to  it." 

P.  287,  L  19,  for  "  Let  such  a  one  "  read  "  Let  not  such 
a  one." 

P.  297,  L  18  from  bottom,  after  "marks"  add,  "  Baur, 
indeed,  (p.  181,)  finds  the  mark  of  a  later  period  in  the 
droumstanoe  that  Paul  allowed  only  the  presbyters  to  come 

of  miracnloos  power  in  themselves,  and  in  this  consciousness  they  could 
regard  very  distinguished  effects  of  their  agency,  operations  of  a  power- 
fdl  energy,  as  ffiifuuit  r4para  and  Bvpd/itts,  But  as  at  that  time  in  a 
definite  case,  in  which  this  (consciousness)  was  so  distinctly  expressed, 
a  miracle,  strictly  so  called,  was  far  enough  from  taking  place,  just  as 
'ittle  will  this  have  happened  at  any  other  time.**  We  perceive  that 
Dr.  Baur  fiom  the  stand-point  of  his  consequential  philosophy  must  so 
judge  respecting  everything  distinguished  as  a  miracle,  since  this  stand- 
point excludes  d  priori  the  recognition  of  anything  supernatural 
whatever.  But  we  cannot  consider  the  premises  here  advanced,  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them,  as  correct.  For  even  if  we  grant  the  disputed 
point,  the  identity  of  the  two  cases,  still  it  will  not  be  evident  that  Paul 
ascribed  to  himself  a  power  which  he  could  not  exercise,  for  he  expressly 
lepresents  as  his  object,  1  Cor.  v.  5,  to  awaken  to  repentance  the  person 
whom  the  judgment  was  intended  to  affect,  that  through  bodily  suffering 
he  might  obtain  spiritual  health.  Now,  if  that  offender  had  already 
giren  signs  of  repentance,  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  judgment  must  of 
ooorse  fail,  as  Paul  in  the  passage  quoted  tells  us  that  he  would  gladly 
for  the  good  of  the  church  appear  as  one  who  threatened  in  vain. 
Lastly,  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  placing  the  extraordinary 
operation  in  question  under  the  same  category  as  other  miracles. 
Christ  himself  did  not  perform  mirtkcles  of  judgment,  and  in  no 
passage  has  he  given  such  power  to  the  apostles,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  miracles,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  Paul  refers  in  his 
epistles  as  indisputable.  And  his  language  here  is  more  credible  in 
proportion  as  sucn  outward  miracles  appeared  little  in  his  eyes  in  com- 
par^a  with  an  internal  miracle.    1  Cor.  1.  22,  28 ;  ii  4. 
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AS  representatives  of  the  churches  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  Without  something  of  the  latei* 
hierarchical  tendency,  they  could  not  so  be  regarded.  And 
since  he  could  not  arrange  for  all  to  come,  was  it  not  most 
natural  that  he  should  choose  these,  especially  since  they  had 
to  watch  over  the  whole  of  the  churches  ?  And  that  this  0&09 
was  assigned  by  Paid  to  the  presbyters  is  evident  from  thou 
epistles  of  which  the  genuineness  is  admitted  by  Baur  him- 
self;  from  the  idea  of  icvf^epvijens,  1  Cor.  zii  28 ;  'of  Trpoia- 
TnfAii'oc,  Rom.  xii.  8;  from  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  xvi 
15,  16,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  those  whc 
have  to  £dl  ecclesiastical  offices;  in  which  words  might  be  also 
found  from  Baur*s  point  of  view  the  marks  of  a  later  age.** 

P.  297, 1.  3  from  bottom,  afier  "  more  decided  tone'*  add, 
'*  We  do  not  see  how  Baur  can  infer  from  the  passages  of 
Paul's  epistles,  in  which  he  speaks  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  his  journey  io 
Jerusalem,  that  Paul  could  not  at  that  time  have  so  spoken. 
Who  can  calculate  the  alternations  of  feeling  in  a  human 
soul  ?  Especially  does  it  make  a  difference  whether  he  wrote 
his  epistle  several  months  before,  (and  yet  he  anticipated  even 
then  the  dangers  that  awaited  mm,  Eom.  xv.  31,  a  passage 
indeed  not  admitted  as  genuine  by  Baur,)  or  if  he  gave  this 
parting  address,  as  he  was  going  to  meet  the  expected  end  of 
his  journey  after  he  had  received  many  prophetic  warnings." 

P.  298,  L  6,  '^gain  many  adherents,"  (note.)  It  is  pos* 
sible,  that  v.  30  may  refer  to  the  presbyters  personally,  and 
the  words  may  be  so  understood  that  the  Mse  teachers  woidd 
proceed  from  their  own  body ;  but  since  the  presbyters  appear 
as  representatives  of  the  churches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  reference  so  confined.  It  may  be  properly  taken  in 
a  more  general  sense,  that  &.lse  teachers  would  not  only  find 
entrance  into  the  churches  from  other  places,  but  also  proceed 
from  among  these  churches  themselves. 

P.  301,  L  20,  "  concurred,"  add  a  fresh  paragraph: — "  The 
reception  which  Paul  met  with  at  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
different  according  to  the  various  materials  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  at  that  place  was  mixed  with  Jews.  We  must 
here  suppose  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity^ 
m  manifold  gradations,  though  all  the  members,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  differences  on  other  points,  were  bound 
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to  one  another  by  the  common  faith  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  The  most  important  point  of  difference,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  lasted  to  later  times,  was  this, — ^those  who,  along 
with  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  still  held  fast  to  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the  free 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  on  whose 
privil^es  they  imposed  no  resti'aints  ;  on  the  other  side  were 
those  who  were  never  disposed  to  consider  the  uncircumcised 
who  did  not  observe  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  equal  partakers  with 
themselves  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  this,  when  we  recollect  that  the  number  of 
believing  Jews  is  reckoned  in  Acts  xxi.  20  as  amounting  to 
many  myriads,  though  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact 
enumeration,  and  those  who  came  up  to  the  feast  from  other 
parts  must  be  taken  into  account  But  we  cannot  venture 
to  draw  an  inference  from  the  small  number  of  Christians 
among  the  Jews  in  the  third  century,  respecting  the  relative 
proportions  at  this  period.  The  powerfrd  impression  of 
Christ's  appearance  operated  on  many ;  and  whatever  among 
the  body  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  faith  in  him,  the  con- 
trariety that  was  consciously  felt  between  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  their  carnal  views,  now  vanished,  since  they  could  depict 
a  Messiah  ao(X)rding  to  their  mind,  in  him  whose  personal 
image  no  longer  stood  before  their  eyes ;  and  what  Uiey  had 
been  wont  to  expect  from  the  Me^iah,  they  transferred  to 
Christ)  whose  speedy  return  they  anticipated  to  found  his 
kingdom  in  the  world.  Among  many  of  this  class  nothing 
was  to  be  found  peculiarly  Christian,  and  they  distinguished 
themselves  frx>m  other  Jews  only  by  acknowledging  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  Hence,  the  spiritual  superiors  of  the  people 
gave  themselves  no  fruther  concern  about  such  a  Christianity, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  undisturbed.  But  it  was  quite 
natural  that  such  people,  when  their  Messianic  expectations 
were  not  frdfilled,  should  apostatize  altogether  from  the  £ait}i. 

"  Those  who  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spuit 
of  the  Grospel,  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, received  Paul  with  Christian  brotherly  love."  * 

^  In  reference,  also,  to  this  part  of  the  history  we  must  maintain  the 
Fame  view  which  has  hitherto  approved  itself  to  us  in  making  use  of 
the  Acts;  namely,  that  the  difficulties  it  presents  in  attempting  to 
obtain  an   Ustoncal  representation  from  it,  do  not  proceed  from 
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P.  303,  1.  13,  after  "from  the  law"  add,  *  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  when  once  this  was  generally  acknowledged,  that 
circumcision  was  of  no  avail  for  obtaining  a  part  in  €k)d*8 
kingdom,  it  would  sooner  or  later  fall  into  disuse.  But 
in  tihat  principle  all  the  apostles  agreed,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  even  had  we  not  made  use  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts.  According  to  the  principle  in  which 
both  parties  were  unanimous,  the  two  different  forms  of  the 
church  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  founded  on  a  natural  and 
national  distinction  that  arose  from  the  process  of  historical 
development,  existed  for  some,  -time  side  by  side.  As  the 
apostles  among  the  Jews  acknowledged  the  free  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles,  and  allowed  the  churches 
founded  among  them  to  be  formed  in  their  own  way,  so  Paul* 
also  allowed  the  church  among  the  Jews  to  develop  itself 
freely  in  their  way.  In  the  natural  historical  process  of 
development  no  violent  encroachments  were  made  on  either 
side.  kxA  why  could  not  both  peculiar  ecclesiastical  forms 
exist  together  for  a  length  of  time,  though  the  distinction 
must  be  obliterated  by  the  progressive  development  of  the 
church? 

"  Without  departing  from  the  principles  of  strict  truthftd- 
ness,  Paul  could  repel  those  charges  to  which  we  have  referred, . 
for  he  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  anticipate  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  the  historical  development ;  it  was  with  him  an 
avowed  principle  that  every  man  should  abide  in  those  rela- 
tions which  belonged  to  him  when  the  call  of  Christianity 
reached  him,  and  not  wilfully  renounce  them.  He  was  filr 
from  that  hatred  against  Judaism,  and  the  ancient  theocratic 
people,  of  which  his  violent  opponents  accused  him.  On  the 
principles  which  he  avowed  in  his  epistles,  according  to  which, 
to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  as  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  and 
weak  to  the  weak,  he  declared  himself  equally  ready  to  do 
what  James  proposed," '  &c. 

any  designed  object  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  want  of  pragmatism,  (t.  e.  a  clear  exhibition  of  causes 
and  consequences,)  the  rude  collocation  of  facts,  so  that  tiie  narrator 
never  placed  himself  on  the  stand-point  of  other  persons,  to  answer 
questions  which  must  occur  to  them  in  order  to  explain  the  connexion 
of  the  facts.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  supply  many  things  by  hi8tori<»l 
combination  before  we  can  obtain  an  intelligible  history. 
^  W«  must  not  interpret  too  rigidly  the  words  of  James  when  he 
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P.  307,  1.  10,  "containing  truth,"  (note.)  The  manner 
in  which  Paul  here  comes  before  us  in  the  Acls,  corresponds 
most  exactly  to  his  character,  as  we  learn  it  &om  his  opisUes, 
combining  a  warmth  of  temperament  with  a  sagacity  which 
knew  how  to  turn  every  circumstance  to  the  best  account.  A 
later  writer,  attempting  to  fabricate  a  story,  would  not  have 
represented  Paul  as  speaking  in  the  way  mentioned  in 
ActsziiL  3. 

P.  307,  L  12,  "corrected  himself,"  (note.)  We  need  not 
be  perplexed  with  the  yhtv  in  Acts  xxiii.  5.  The  very  turn 
of  the  expression  shows  us  that  Paul  in  his  momentaiy  em- 
barrassment, and  regretting  his  intemperate  language,  only 
sought  to  make  an  excuse,  and  the  words,  as  the  bystanders 
would  be  aware,  are  not  to  be  taken  too  stringently. 

P.  307, 1. 16,  "himself  of  that  means,"  (note.)  Everything 
here  is  exactly  to  the  life.  To  febricate  this  would  i-equire 
a  talent  for  description  different  from  what  the  autl^or  of  the 
Acts  possessed.  Paul  might  have  had  in  his  thoughts  another 
line  of  defence;  but  after  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  warmth,  and  returned  from  the  digression,  he 
chose  this  prudential  method  in  order  to  give  a  favourable 
turn  to  his  cause. 

P.  307,  L  15  from  bottom,  "himself  belonged,"  (note.) 
Baur  thinks  that  this  representation  of  the  transaction  as 
we  take  it  from  the  Acts,  must  be  regarded  as  unhistorical 
throughout.  It  is  an  entire  distortion  of  the  question  in  dis-  ' 
pute  which  Paul  here  allows  himself,  and  inconsistent  with 
his  love  of  truth ;  and  the  dispute  thus  called  forth  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  something  altogether  im- 
probable. "Parties  who  differed  from  one  another  on  jsuch 
essential  points,  but  who  nevertheless  so  frequently  met  in 
society,  and  were  united  in  the  same  official  body,  must  have 
so  long  exhausted  themselves  respecting  their  points  of  dif- 
ference, that  it  was  impossible  they  could,  on  every  occasion, 
make  them  afresh  the  subjects  of  the  most  violent  dispute, 

deftires  Paul  (Acts  xxL  24)  by  that  act  to  prove  that  he  also  lived  in  the 
obeerrance  of  the  law ;  we  obtain  their  correct  meaning  by  contrasting 
them  with  die  charge  made  by  the  Jews.  The  stand-point  on  which 
Paul  to  the  iwofMi  became  an  Avofun,  was  indeed  different  from  that  of 
James,  and  we  know  not  whether  James  and  Paul  referred  particularly 
to  the  special  difference  existing  between  themselves.  There  are  many 
difierenoes  on  which  it  is  better  to  be  silent,  than  to  express  our  opinion* 
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least  of  Jill  in  such  a  case^  in  which^  as  in  the  one  beforo  ns^ihe 
easily  detected  stratagem  of  an  opponent  would  be  made  use  of 
in  the  dispute  to  his  own  disadvantage."  As  to  the  first  poini^ 
I  do  not  see  why  Patkl^  setting  out  from  his  own  subjeotiTe 
train  of  thought,  could  not  bring  forward  that  side  of  the 
controversy  from  which  his  own  cause  must  appear  in  a 
fitvourable  light  to  a  majority  of  his  judges,  while  he  kept  in 
the  backgroimd  the  other  points  in  dispute.  It  was  not  a 
£Edse  connexion,  but  one  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  truth, 
according  to  his  convictions.  Ever  since  he  had  testified 
among  the  Gentiles  of  Jesus  the  Bisen  One  as  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  Gospel,  he  had  been  the  object  of  the  most  vio- 
lent attacks  of  the  Jews.  This  faith  involved  everything 
else  that  belonged  to  this  controversy.  Whether  the  hope 
of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life  would  be  frdfilled,  depended  on 
the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  whether  he 
had  really  risen.  Paul  was  conscious  that  he  testified  of  the 
reality  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  pious  imder  the  Old  Coyenant, 
and  that  he  was  a  truly  orthodox  Jew.  This  he  asserted  with 
unwavering  conviction.  This  was  a  line  of  conduct  by  which 
he  occupied  the  stand-point  of  his  opponents,  and  obliged  them 
to  acknowledge  what  he  maintained  to  be  true — a  method 
which  perfectly  suited  Paul's  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  know  indeed  that  the  Sad- 
ducees  gladly  retired  from  public  offices,  and  whenever  they 
occupied  them,  felt  obliged,  from  regard  to  popular  opinion,  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  the  PhariseeB. 
(Jlpotr)(wpovtn  oIq  6  ^apiffoiog  Aiyei,  ^la  to  fi^  aWwQ  avacraic 
yeyitrdai  roig  vXifieaiy.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  1,  §  4.)  But 
the  warmth  of  party  feeling  could  easilv  gain  the  ascendency 
over  cold-blooded  politics,  and  the  forcibly  restrained  enmity 
between  the  two  parties  would  readily  break  out  again  on 
many  occasions.  It  might  very  possibly  happen  that  owing 
to  the  quite  tumultuary  manner  in  which  matters  had  been 
carried  on  against  Paul,  the  leaders  of  the  people  had  jiot  yet 
learned  what  was  the  corptis  delicti  in  his  case ;  and  since  the 
Pharisees  had  always  heard  him  assert  that  Jesus  the  Bisen 
One  had  appeared  to  him,  they  fixed  their  attention  on  that 
one  point,  because  their  controversy  with  the  Saddoceefl^ 
which  to  them  was  &r  more  important,  became  the  subjeol 
of  discussion. 
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P.  321,  L  6,  ^corrupted  the  simple  Gospel/*  (note.)  "Baiir 
and  Schwegler  are  disposed  to  find  iu  these  appearances  the 
marks  of  a  post-apostolio  age,  and  make  use  of  the  smaller 
PauHuian  epistles,  in  order  to  support  the  fabrication  of  a 
peculiar  post-apostolic  literature :  we  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  exactly  such  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit,  as  we 
here  find  them,  serve  to  elucidate  the  transition  from  the  Paidine 
to  the  succeeding  age.  The  course  of  historical  development 
would  allow  us  to  assume  such  links,  even  if  unquestionable 
records  had  not  borne  evidence  of  their  existence." 

P.  326,  L  15,  "by  communion  with  Christ  alone,"  (note.) 
"  The  arbitrary  manner  in  which  Baur  and  Schwegler  attempt 
to  prove  the  gnostic  element  in  this  epistle,  and  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Philippians,  requires  no  refutation.  No 
one  who  is  not  entangled  in  a  fixed  delusion,  can  think  of 
finding  in  the  use  of  the  word  irXtipw/ia  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians,  a  reference  to  the  gnostic  docrtrine 
of  a  Pleroma.  llie  use  of  this  word  in  these  epistles  is  most 
laturally  accounted  for,  from  the  peculiar  Pauline  circle  of 
deas,  of  which  the  germ  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  other  Pauline 
dpistles,  but  here  appears  more  frilly  expanded,  as  belonging 
to  this  stage  of  his  doctrinal  development.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  respecting  it  in  the  second  section  relating  to 
doctrine,  and  shall  then  enter  more  frilly  into  the  refritation  of 
the  asserted  difierence  of  doctrine  between  this  and  the  earlier 
epistles  of  Paul  How  &r  is  the  pure,  practical  spirit  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  from  everything  gnostic  !  Where, 
in  the  second  century,  could  the  mental  tendency  be  found 
from  which  such  an  epistle  could  proceed?  where  was  the 
man  who  could  write  such  an  epistle  ?  According  to  the 
whimsical  notion  of  the  criticism  just  now  in  vogue,  the  most 
ppwerfrd  minds,  who  were  capable  of  the  greatest  things, 
existed  in  that  age ;  and  yet  their  names  and  persons  are  lost 
in  profoimd  obscurity.  But  as  error  and  truth  go  together  in 
the  developing  processes  of  history,  and  mutually  check  and 
modify  one  another,  so  the  springing  up  of  sects  at  the  close 
of  the  Pauline  age,  and  the  later  stage  in  the  impress  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine,  constitute  a  middle  link  presupposed  by  the 
formation  of  the  gnosis  in  the  second  centuiy.  The  criticism 
which  we  combat,  passes  over  this  middle  link  by  an  unhis- 
torical  hysteron-proteron." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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P.  329, 1.  8,  "and  not  an  imitation  by  another  hand,** 
(note.)  "  I  will  here  notice  some  of  the  doubts  that  have 
been  raised  in  recent  times  against  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  those,  I  mean,  which  could  strike 
80  able  a  critic  as  De  Wette,  a  man  distinguished  by  so  much 
love  for  truth,  and  so  disposed  to  receive  it.  The  collocation 
of  apostles  and  prophets  in  ch.  ii.  20  ;  iiL  5  ;  iv.  11,  must  be 
un-apostolical.  It  is  true  such  a  phrase  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  but  it  is  not  on  that  accoiuit 
to  be  set  down  as  something  un-Pauline,  or  foreign  to  the 
Pauline  age.  In  ch.  iv.  11,  the  apostles  so  called  in  a  stricter 
sense  are  brought  forward — ^after  them  more  are  named  who 
published  the  Gospel  in  a  wide  circle,  whose  activity  was  not 
confined  to  one  congregation — ^the  common  missionaries,  the 
evangelists  corresponding  to  what  the  hBdvicaXoi  were  for 
single  congregations,  and  those  in  whom  the  creative  element. 
of  immediate  spiritual  excitement  predominated,  who  reoeived 
by  special  revelations  disclosures  respecting  Christian  truth, 
in  whom  the  power  of  inspiration  appeared  especially  in  dia- 
course,  who  as  teachers  stood  nearest  to  the  apostles  in  origi- 
nality, the  prophets.  That  there  were  such  prophets  who  as 
missionaries  stood  by  the  side  of  tha  apostles,  is  testified  by 
the  Acts,  and  apart  from  that,  by  the  name  of  Barnabas,  ax&d 
1  Cor.  xii.  28.  A  later  writer  would  not  have  been  induced 
to  place  together  in  this  manner  apostles  and  prophets;  for 
this  position  of  the  prophets  was  fomgn  to  a  later  period.  Of 
the  Montanist  body  of  prophets,  to  whom  Baiu*  andSchw^er 
allude,  there  is  no  trace  in  this  epistle ;  and  indeed,  generally^ 
we  should  r^ard  it  as  the  most  flagrant  anach]>onism  to 
pretend  to  find  anything  Hontanist  in  this  epistle.  In  the 
manner  of  distinguishing  between  the  iroifjiiveQ  and  h^dcKaXoi, 
we  also  recognise  some^ng  which  belongs  only  to  this  age ; 
(compare  the  distinction  of  MdtfKaXoi  and  icvPepyliaeic,  1  Cor. 
xii.  28 ;  the  distinction  of  ^i^derKeiv  and  irpoitrraffOai,  Bom. 
xii.  7,  8.)  But  Baur  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  the 
whole  passage  an  idea  foreign  to  Paul,  of  a  progressive  defve^ 
lopment  of  the  church,  the  representation  of  an  approaching 
more  perfect  age  of  ecclesiastical  development,  which  certainly 
would  not  be  in 'harmony  with  the  expectation  of  the  speedy 
second  advent  of  Christ.  But  this  passage  contains  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  Paul  speaks  only  of  the  church  of  that  age  in 
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wKich  he  wrote  the  epistle,  and  marks  its  development  from 
its  yfiTTiorrig  to  its  rcXeiorijc,  a  perfectly  Pauline  idea,  which 
is  found  in  the  uniyersally  acknowledged  genuine  Paidine 
epistles.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  one  pould 
think  of  finding  here  the  Montanist  idea  of  successive  stages 
in  the  growth  of  the  church.  De  Wette  moreover  maintains 
that  the  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  in  ch.  ii. 
8^10,  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  doctrinal 
theology.  But  this  I  cannot  perceive.  On  the  contrary,  I 
recognise  nothing  but  what  is  most  truly  Pauline.  Although 
Pool  is  not  writmg  to  those  in  whom  he  would  presuppose  a 
disposition  to  coi^de  in  the  merits  of  the  cpya  vofiov,  not  to 
those  who  were  fonuerly  Jews,  yet  he  had  reason  to  bring 
forward  the  universal  and  to  him  ever-present  truth,  that,  in 
their  being  called  to  Christianity,  all  of  them,  without  dis- 
tinction, were  indebted  for  everything  to  grace  alone;  the  few 
who  had  hitherto  led  a  more  moral  life,  as  well  as  the  majo- 
rity who  had  been  sunk  in  vice.  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  29,  30. 
In  this  passage  he  was  obliged  thus  to  express  himself  on 
account  of  the  contrast,  since  he  wished  to  lay  a  stress  upon 
the  point.  The  new  creation,  previous  to  which  they  could 
aecomplish  nothing  good,  and  to  which  they  owed  everything, 
must  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  ipya  ayuOL  In  the  next 
place  De  Wette  notices  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  passage 
in  P&  IzviiL  It  is  indeed  a  free  application,  but  yet  spirited 
and  not  forced.  In  that  passage  Jehovah  is  represented  as  a 
victorious  leader,  bringing  his  enemies  in  triumph  to  the 
heights  of  Zion,  to  whom  his  conquered  foes  do  homage  by  the 
presentation  of  gift&  This  is  applied  to  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  ascended  to  heaven  after  overcoming  the  powers  that 
opposed  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  accordance  with  his  object 
the  apostle  represents  the  gifts  received  as  imparted.  As  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believers  is  an  evidence 
of  the  victory  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  the  special 
charisms  are  marked  as  the  gifts  of  victory  belonging  to  the 
glorified  Christ.  Examples  of  such  a  free  use  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  are  to  be  found  elsewheie  in  Paul's  writings ; 
compare  Rom.  x.  6,  &c.  The  quotation  in  ch.  v.  14,  is  certainly 
a  problem  to  be  explained,  but  we  are  not  authorized  to 
employ  it  in  casting  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle.     The  appeal  in  cL  liL  3,  to  what  he  said  before,  is 
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certaii Jy  somewhat  singular,  and  we  can  i>oiut  out  nothing 
similar  in  Paul.  But  the  singularity  is  softened  when  we 
recollect  that  this  is  a  circular  epistle  which  was  intended  for 
several  churches  to  whom  Paul  was  personally  unknown,  and 
that  what  is  said  relates  to  the  great  novel  idea  of  the  one 
church  of  God,  to  be  formed  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  fisuth 
in  the  Redeemer,  an  idea  which  was  first  set  by  Paul  in  the 
clearest  light.  The  passage  in  ch.  vi.  2,  3,  is  also  remark- 
able; but  if  the  apostle,  expressing  the  precept  in  the  Old 
Testament  form,  has  added  a  sign,  in  order  to  mark  its 
importance,  which  is  affixed  to  this  precept  from  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  at  least  no 
decisive  mark  against,  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  In 
ch.  iv.  28,  I  can  find  nothing  so  very  strange  in  such  a  con- 
nexion :  '  He.  who  hitherto,  through  idleness,  has  been  led  to 
steal  from  others,  must  labour  as  a  Chiistian,  not  only  that  he 
may  honestly  gain  his  own  livelihood,  but  in  order  to  be  Able 
to  show  kindness  to  others.  Let  him  who  has  hitherto  seized 
on  the  property  of  others  be  changed  into  one  who  even  main- 
tains others  in  need  by  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.'  The 
comparison  of  marriage  with  the  relation  of  the  churdi  to 
Christ,  ch.  v.  23,  appears  to  me,  though  not  occurring  else- 
where in  Paul's  writings,  as  perfectly  consonant  with  Christiaki 
ideas,  and  by  no  means  im-Pauline. 

P.  331, 1.  3,  after  "them,"  add,  " Everything  in  this  epistle, 
the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  writer  contemplates  im- 
pending death,  the  manner  in  which  he  judges  of  lurasel^  his 
pathetic  exhortations  to  the  chmrch,  all  bear  the  inimitable 
impress  of  Paul.  A  later  writer  attempting  to  foi^  a  letter 
in  his  name,  would  not  have  expressed  himself  with  that 
apparent  uncertainty  in  reference  to  his  futmre  lot,  iii.  11, 12."* 

*  In  the  severe  language  against  the  judaizing  proselyte-makers, 
(Phil.  iii.  2,  3,)  1  cannot  with  Baur  find  anythmg  un-Pauline.  The 
predicate  Kiwts  as  a  designation  of  shameless  men  is  not  at  all  eztraor 
dinary.  It  perfectly  comports  with  the  indignation  of  Paul  against 
tliose  persons  who  would  mislead  Christians,  and  turn  them  aside  from 
seeking  salvation,  that  he  should  term  the  mere  outward  circumcision 
a  Kararo/i^,  as  in  Gal.  v.  12 ;  it  is  also  altogether  Pauline  when  Chrti- 
tians  are  termed  "  the  true  circumcision  who  worship  Gk)d  in  the  apiiitT 
Bom.  ii.  29.  It  is  also  by  no  means  far-fetched,  but  very  naturally  ooor 
nected,  when  Paul,  who  had  to  fight  far  and  near  with  these  judauBen^ 
is  induced  to  oppose  his  own  example  to  what  was  the  only  glory  of  tiiese 
persons,  that  he  could  boast  of  all  those  distinctions  in  the  highflil 
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,  P.  339,  last  line,  add,  "  As  to  the  two  other  pastoral  letters, 
I  will  not  deny  that  along  with  the  impression  of  the  genuine 
Pauline,  and  of  what  is  against  their  composition  at  a  later 
period,  some  things  are  to  be  found  which  might  excite  a 
doubt  even  in  the  mind  of  a  critic  not  ill-disposed,  but  which 
will  lead  us  to  consider  the  very  peculiar  relation  by  which 
these  epistles  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  Paurs/' 

P.  342, 1.  12  from  bottom,  "in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus,"  (note.) 
'*  I  cannot,  with  De  Wette,  consider  it  so  extraordinary  that 
so  much  is  said  respecting  false  doctrines  in  the  new  churches, 
nor  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Titus  to  the  fact,  who,  from  long  observation,  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  danger.  The  fermenting  process  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  at  that  time  migl^t  easily  extend 
its  influence  from  one  district  to  another,  as  soon  as  Chris- 
tianity had  found  its  entrance  into  men's  minds,  and  hence,  from 
the  first,  Christianity  was  threatened  by  dangerous  disturbing 
forces.  Along  with  the  seeds  of  Christianity  these  foreign  ele- 
ments might  spread  from  Asia  Minor,  or  Achaia.  to  Crete.  For 
a  considerable  time  the  seeds  of  Christianity  might  have  been 
scattered  before  there  had  been  the  means  of  organizing  a 
church.  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  warn  Titus  of  the  danger, 
of  which  he  had  gained  information  in  Crete  itself,  and  from 
other  quarters.  The  defects  in  the  character  of  the  people 
appeared  to  him  to  render  great  circumspection  necessary ; 
these  defects  are  noticed  by  Polybius,  (vi.  46,  §  3  :)  KadoXov 
B*  6  ir€pl  riiv  ai<r)(poKipdeiav  ical  wXeoveilav  Tpoirog  ovtwq  cVi- 

deffree,  but  counted  them  all  as  nothing  in  order  to  seek  his  righteous- 
ness in  Christ,  which  is  followed  by  that  glorious  passage,  iii.  9 — 1.5, 
which  breathes  entirely  the  spirit  of  Paul.  That  in  1. 1,  the  deacons 
immediately  succeed  the  bishops,  is  a  mark  which  testifies  against  a  time, 
only  somewhat  later,  in  which  bishops  and  presbyters  already  began  to 
be  distinguished.  But  the  name  of  Clement  (i7.  3)  reminds  Dr.  Baur 
at  once  of  his  hobby-horse,,  the  Clementines,  and  calls  up  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  Peter,  Simon  Magus,  the  Gnostics,  and  many  more  of 
whom  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  meeting  in  this  epistle.  What 
allusions  indeed  may  not  be  found,  when  (ii.  4,  7)  one  is  led  to  think 
of  the  Yalentinian  Sophia,  which  would  penetrate  into  the  essence  of 
Bythofl,  and  sink  down  into  Chaos,  and  when  Christ  is  thought  to  form 
a  contrast  to  iti  or  when  Schwegler  considers  Euodias  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  Jewish-Christian  party,  and  Syntyche  a  symbol  of  the  Qentile 
Christians,  and  would  find  under  the  phrase  tri^vyos  ytrficios  the  apostle 
Peter  (with  reference  to  the  Clementines)  as  one  on  the  conciliatory 
•tand-point  t 
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\u)pid!^ei  trap  avroic*  biOTt  frapd  fioyoig  Kprjrauvtri  rwv  dvavrm^ 
dvOpwTruv  'firihiy  aia-j^pov  vofjili^etTOai  Kip^og'  and  §  5,  Ovre  Karr 
iliav  ijOri  hokiutrepa  Kpriraiiiav  evpoi  riQ  dv.  Paul  probably 
had  these  national  vices  in  his  mind  when  he  laid  down  the 
qualifications  that  were  necessary  for  the  office  of  presbyter." 

P.  357,  L  21,  "and  an  erroneous  application  of  it,"  add, 
"We  can  certainly  well  imagine,  that  James,  who  had  advanced 
in  gradual  development  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel  as  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law — ^who,  remaining  on  his  Jewish  stand- 
point, by  &,ith  in  Jesus  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  Author 
of  the  new  divine  life,  continually  spiritualized  and  glorified 
this  stand-point  more  and  ipore, — might  from  such  a  course 
of  development,  misunderstand  the  Pauline  doctrinal  type 
which  had  been  formed  under  an  opposite  course  of  develop- 
ment. We  can  suppose,  that  when  he  met  sudi  a  mode 
of  expression,  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  combat  it,  since 
prairticaUy  injurious  consequences  appeared  to  flow  from  it 
We  can  suppose  that  he  knew  not  how  to  separate  the  correct 
understanding  and  the  misunderetanding  from  one  another, 
since  to  him  the  whole  mode  of  contemplating  the  subject 
was  qmte  foreign.  Thus  James  might  have  attacked  Paul, 
though  both  were  bound  together  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.** 

P.  358,  L  21,  "which  left  fiie  disposition  unchanged,**  (note.) 
"  Baur's  authoritative  decision  (p.  686)  'that  this  is  a  perfectly 
untenable  self-contradictory  idea,'  cannot  at  all  move  me. 
That  the  idea  of  the  opus  operatum,  according  to  the  original 
and  common  meaning  of  the  phrase,  can  only  denote  some- 
thing outward,  I  am  well  aware ;  but  a  word  may  be  used  in  a 
sense  besides  the  common, — in  an  improper  and  metaphorical 
sense.  So  I  have  used  the  word  here,  which  I  was  perfectly 
justified  in  doing,  to  denote  a  superficial  holding  for  true, 
which  remains  as  something  outward  to  the  soul,  without 
afiecting  the  disposition  or  the  heart.  It  is  the  same  nriAlring 
an  outward  thing  of  religion  which  places  its  essence  either  in 
ceremonial  observances,  or  in  such  a  faith.  Both  spring  from 
the  same  root.  The  proof  he  adduces  in  p.  567,  only  serves 
to  confirm  my  assertion.  Certainly  there  was  also  among  the 
Jews  a  false  theory,  which  attributed  an  unfoimded  value  to  a 
dead  faith  in  the  one  God  in  opposition  to  idolatry,  and  made 
this  a  support  of  moral  inactivity.  This  Jewish  notion  of 
vivTig  need  only  be  applied  to  the  new  object,  Jesus  the 
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Messiah.  But  that  a  person  expressing  his  opposition  to 
a  certain  tendency,  should  thereby  be  induced  so  to  express 
himself  as  if  he  meant  another  tendency  which  agrees  only 
accidentally  with  this  in  the  mode  of  expression — of  that  there 
is  not  a  jingle  example  in  histoiy." 

P.  360,  L  10,  begin  a  new  paragraph  thus :— "  We  do  not 
wish  to  deny  that  even  in  churches  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  and  of  Jewish-Christian  views,  there  might  be 
individuals  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Pauline  doctrine ; 
and  we  grant  that  it  is  possible,  that  James,  by  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  expressions  of  individuals  who  had  been  thus  in- 
fluenced, had  been  induced  to  combat  such  a  tendency  in  his 
epistle.  And  we  should  be  disposed  thus  to  accoimt  for  the 
existence  of  the  epistle,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  was 
directed  against  various  theoretical  and  practical  errors  spring- 
ing out  of  different  roots.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  the  evil  which  is 
combated  in  this  epistle  must  be  referred  to  one  root,  that  of 
the  common  Jewish  mind  which  Had  received  the  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  Hence  we  shall  be  induced,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
regard  the  individual  error,  not  as  something  isolated,  as  we 
must  if  we  deduced  it  from  the  Paulino  element,  but  rather 
as  connected- with  that  common  fundamental  tendency. 

it  Bnt  further,  we  must  here  consider  the  position  of  James 
in  relation  to  PauL  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in 
admitting  an  open  contrariety  between  them,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  James,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  course  of 
development,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  the  peculiar 
Pauline  form  of  doctrine,  and  had  combated  it  as  a  miscon- 
ception that  stood  opposed  to  him.  But  we  have  shown  that  we 
ean.by  no  means  be  led  to  presuppose  such  a  hostile  relation 
between  James  and  Paul,  although  there  was  a  party  named 
aft^  Uie  former  apostle  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
Paul,  as  indeed  there  was  a  Pauline  party  who  formed  them- 
selves into  an  opposition  not  sanctioned  by  Paul  himself.  Ac- 
oottiing  to  this  supposition  we  cannot  admit  that  James 
eombated  either  the  doctrine  of  Paul  itself,  or  a  misunder- 
stood version  and  application  of  it,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
distinguishing  the  correct  view  of  it,  and  guarding  himself 
against  the  appearance  of  contradicting  the  Apostle  Paul, 
especially  since  this  appearance  might  so  easily  arise  among 
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Jewish-Christian  chiirches ;  or  we  must  take  the  matter  thtM^ 
that  James  had  controverted  that  dogmatic  phrscseology  without 
being  aware  of  its  connexion  with  Paul's  system,  which  we 
cannot  consider  as  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

''  Thus  far  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  this  epistle  was 
the  production  of  him  who  is  named  in  it  as  its  author.  But, 
very  recently  this  has  been  disputed  both  on  external  and 
internal  grounds.*  Several  weighty  authorities  have  fiEivoured 
the  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  forged  in  James's  name,  in 
order  to  promote  a  certain  class  of  rehgious  opinions.  The 
design  might  have  been  to  coimterwork  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  Justification,  to  set  the  authority  of  James  against  PauL 
and  this  desigil  might  weU  suit  the  onesided  ^ency  of  a 
Jewish-Christian,  <&o. 

'^  Others  are  disposed  to  find  out  in  this  epistle  a  refined 
Ebionitism,  in  w^hich  the  Jewish  element  had  lost  much  of  its 
original  coarseness,  although  the  practical  basis  which  dis- 
tinguished this  stand-point  from  the  Pauline,  remained  the 
same.  The  origination  of  this  epistle  at  a  later  period  is 
indicated  by  the  influences  which  the  Pauline  spirit  had 
alveady  exerted  on  the  elements  that  were  opposed  to  it 
Thus  the  softened  Judaism,  which  could  not  altogether  escape 
the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  must  contain  the  certsmi 
mark  of  a  later,  more  advanced  Christian  development 
In  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  all  depends  on  how  we 
view  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  ^developing  process  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  persons  regard  Christ  only  as  the  individual  who 
gave  the  impulse  to  a  new  development,  which,  through  a 
Paul,  and  the  spirit  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  was 
carried  forward  beyond  his  personal  efibrts,  to  them  such 
a  view  may  commend  itself.  And  so  James  may  appear  as 
the  rigid  Ebionite,  who  could  not  possibly  have  written  such 
ah  epistle,  and  so  it  may  appear  necessary  to  invent  such  an 
intermediate  step  for  the  Ebionitism,  softened  and  spiritu- 

^  The  external  grounds  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  though 
the  Peschito  is  in  favour  of  it,  would  have  greater  weight  if  the  doubt* 
that  arose  in  the  first  century  as  to  acknowledging  this  epistle  might  not 
be  80  easily  explained  from  iti  spreading  among  Jewish-Christiia 
churches  (a  circumstance  suited  to  excite  in  many  minds  a  prejodiod 
against  it)  an  argument  against  Paul's  doctrine  which  it  was  believed  to 
contain,  to  which  must  be  added  the  indistinct  designation  of  tlM 
author  at  the  head  of  the  epistle. 
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alizcil  by  the  aggressive  influence  of  the  movement  set  a-going 
by  Paul.     To  us  the  relation  of  Christ  to  Christianity  appeal's 
quite  different,  since  we  must  regard  the  revelation  througli 
Christ  as  the  original  and  perfect  one,  from  which  the  whole 
developing  process  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced. 
We  shall  refer  the  elements  akin  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  in 
James,  not  to  Paul,  but  to  the  same  original  soTirce  from 
which  Paul  derived  them,  that  is,  to  Christ  himself.      The 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  in  the  Gospel,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  reappears  in  the  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity peculiar  to  James,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  several 
corre^ndences  with  the  sayings  of  Christ.     Although  James 
and  Paul  are  representatives  of  the  two  opposite  extremes  in 
the  development  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  yet  in  virtue  of 
their  common  relation  to  the  original  source  of  revelation  in 
Christ,  a  relationship  to  one  another,  and  a  higher  unity,  must 
result  between  them.     If  we  know  the  real  Christ,  we  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  believe  that  James,  who  had  received  unto 
himself  the  whole  personal  impression  of  the  Saviour,  could 
remain  on  the  stand-point  of  the  common  Jewish  narrow- 
mindedness.     As  we  find  in  his  epistle  that  image  of  James 
which  all  the  historical  data  would  lead  us  to  frame,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  it  of  its  being 
composed  in  p<Mt-apostolic  times, — nothing,  especially,  which 
points  to  a  later  form  of  Ebionitism.     The  manner,  also,  in 
which  the  approach  of  Christ's  second  advent  is  spoken  of, 
suits  best  the  a^K>stolic  age.     Had  the  epistle  been  forged  in 
fevour  of  any  of  the  party  interests  of  the  day,  we  should 
have  met  with  references  to  the  manifold  contrarieties  of 
Christian  development  then  existing,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  Christians,  the  Paulinian  and 
anti-Pauhnian  systems.    But  no  one,  except  he  belongs  to  the 
class  who  can  find  everything  everywhere,  can  detect  in  this 
opistle  any  of  all  these  and  similar  references  to  the  con- 
trarieties of  that  age,  excepting  only  the  possible  allusion  to 
the   Pauline  doctrine  of  &ith.      But  even  here  the  anti- 
Pauline  sentiment  obtrudes  so  gently,  as  we  could  hardly 
expect  in  a  party-writing  of  the  second  century,  and  in  which 
it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Clementines. 

**But  is  this  allusion  really  so  very  evident?"  &c.  (vide 
p.  362;  L  1.) 
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P.  366^  1.  21  from  bottom,  '^  expected  from  such  a  stand* 
point,"  (note.)  "As  the  ultra-Panlinism  of  the  second 
century  stood  quite  aloof  from  James,  so  in  the  hostility 
shown  to  the  Epistle  of  James  we  recognise  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  Lutheran  element.  Although  the  Epistle  of  James 
occupies  a  subordinate  place  in  the  development  of  Christian 
truth,  compared  with  the  Pauline  epistles,  yet  it  is  important 
for  checking  several  one-sided  extravagances  to  whicl^  the 
Pauline  element  might  be  carried  without  it  Thus  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Canon  has  a  peculiar  propriety.  Its  importance 
in  a  practical  view  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  excellent 
Thomas  Arnold  in  the  volume  of  his  Sermons  entitled 
Christian  Life,  its  Hopes,  its  Fears,  and  its  Close,  p.  51 : — '  But 
for  those  who  complain  that  no  preaching  but  that  of  the  very 
Gospel  itself  is  becoming  a  Christian  minister,  or  useful  to 
Christian  people,  I  would  refer  them  for  an  answer  not  only 
to  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  on  their 
notion,  we  might  almost  strike  out  of  our  Bibles,  but  to  a 
complete  portion  of  the  New  Testament  itself — to  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  That  epistle  undoubtedly 
supposes  that  they  who  were  to  read  it  had  received  other 
teaching  beforehand;  that  the  Gospel  in  the  strict  sense  had 
been  akeady  preached  to  them.  But  in  itself  it  does  not  in 
that  high  sense  preach  the  Gospel;  it  dwells  rather  from 
beginning  to  end  on  such  points  of  Christian  duty  as  are 
required  to  perfect  the  man  of  God  unto  all  good  works, 
points  which  may  be  called  properly  moral.  Now  that  some 
Christian  preaching,  in  particular  circumstances,  should  follow 
the  model  of  St.  James's  Epistle,  appears  to  me  no  just 
matter  of  blame.  But  as  St.  James's  Epistle  is  in  the  New 
Testament  only  one  out  of  many,  and  as  he  himself  must 
often  and  earnestly  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  more 
strict  sense,  although  he  did  not  do  it  in  this  one  epistle,  so 
should  we,  both  preachers  and  hearers,  greatly  deceive  and 
hurt  ourselves  if  we  forget  that  the  proper  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  believing  it  is  our  one  great  business,  without 
which,  and  except  as  founded  upon  it  and  taking  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  it  for  granted,  all  other  preaching  is  to  Christians 
worse  than  unprofitable,  not  edifying  their  souls,  but  rather 
subverting  them.'  (See  also  Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons  on  th$ 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  Serm.  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.-^TR.)" 
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P.  372,  L  16,  afttr  "  apostolic  fellowship  "  addy  **  An  im- 
partial examination  of  history  shows  that  such  fellowship 
always  existed.  The  two  apostles  never  ceased  to  acknowledge 
one  another  as  genuine  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  though  Paul 
muBt»always  have  protested  against  that  Undefncy  which  attri- 
buted an  excessive  regard  to  Peter,  and  would  have  made 
everything  bend  to  that — ^a  tendency  which  in  later  ages 
became  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  was  actually  embodied  imder 
Peter's  name." 

P.  373,  last  line  (note),  odd,  ''  Also,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  first  Epistie  of  Peter  was  forged  in  his  name,  it 
appears  to  me  by  no  means  natural  for  the  writer  to  mention 
Rome  under  that  designation.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
Rome  was  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  Babylon,  and 
it  might  be  expected  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle, 
would  by  some  intimation  let  it  be  known  that  this  namb 
was  to  be  taken  symbolically,  since  it  was  of  importance 
to  him  that  all  his  readers  should  understand  that  the  epistle 
was  written  firom  Rome.  At  all  events,  it  is  far  more  natural 
to  understand  by  the  term  if  crvKcirXcfm),  Peter's  wife  rather 
than  the  church.  This,  we  feel  assiu^,  is  the  only  sound 
interpretation  of  the  record.  The  antiquity  of  the  other 
explimation  can  prove  nothing,  since  no  tradition  of  Peter's 
residence  in  these  parts  is  come  down  to  us ;  on  the  contrary, 
much  discussion  has  been  raised  on  the  tradition  of  Peter's 
journey  to  Rome,  and  as  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  ten- 
dency to  symbolical  meaning,  a  point  of  connexion  has  been 
found  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  that  this  interpretation  would 
easily  gain  acceptance.  But  indeed,  whoever  forged  an  epistle 
under  tiie  name  of  Peter  would  have  supported  himself  by  a 
more  fiuniliar  tradition,  and  not  have  transported  Peter  to 
Babylon.  If  Peter  sent  salutations  fi:om  his  wife  in  Babylon, 
it  perfectly  agrees  with  what  we  are  told  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  that 
she  accompanied  Peter  on  his  i^issionary  journeys. 

P.  374, 1.  3,  "  an  epistle,"  (note.)  «  Although  Schwegler  has 
expressed  himself  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  the 
post-apostolic  age,  with  so  much  confidence  on  the  spuri- 
otusness  of  this-  epistie,  yet  we  attach  little  or  no  weight  to 
most  of  his  reasons.  He  adduces  as  one  mark  of  spuriousness, 
that  the  writer  says  and  reports  nothing  about  himself  m  a 
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more  definite  manner.  But  if  there  had  been  more  distinct 
allusions  to  Peter's  character  and  history,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  been  regarded  as  a  sign  that  some  other  person 
wished  to  pass  himself  off  for  Peter.  And  certainly,  whoever 
had  any  motive  for  assuming  the  part  of  Peter,  would  have 
been  induced  to  avail  himself  for  this  object  of  whatever  he 
knew  of  the  person  and  character  of  this  apostle,  and  several 
things  of  this  kind  must  have  been  known  to  any  Christian 
who  might  forge  such  an  epistle.  But  in  this  epistle  we 
really  find  many  marks  by  which  Peter  might  make  hinoself 
known  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  but  quite  different  from 
those  which  another  person  would  have  chosen  who  wished 
to  act  Peter's  part  Among  such  marks  wq  reckon  that 
Peter  (v.  1)  describes  himself  as  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  From  the  stand-point  of  Peter  this  would  appear 
very  natural.  But  any  forger  of  such  an  epistle,  wishing  to 
compile  one  after  the  pattern  of  the  other  apostolic  epistles, 
would  have  chosen  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  miraclea^ 
or  the  transfiguration,  as  in  the  Second  Epistle,  rather 
than  his  passion.  The  author  writes  also  as  an  eye-witness, 
before  whom  the  image  of  a  suffering  Christ  presented  itself 
as  a  pattern  for  Christians  in  times  of  persecution.  Schleier^ 
macher,  in  his  IrUrodtiction,  p.  408,  has  very  properly  directed 
attention  to  ch.  i.  8,  in  which  the  author  does  not  make  him- 
self known,  designedly,  as  one  who  had  seen  and  personally 
known  Christ,  but,  from  an  immediate  consciousness  that  he 
stood  in  such  a  relation  to  Christ,  writes  to  those  who  stood  in 
no  such  relation.  The  reference  to  Christ's  d^censtis  ad  inferos 
Schleiermacher  regards  as  a  mark  of  genidneness;  for  he 
thinks  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle,  would  not  have 
placed  himself  on  such  slippery  groimd ;  *  for  evidently  here 
is  something  which  was  not  passed  over  in  the  common  public 
teaching  of  Christians,  and  yet  strikes  us  as  something  foreign 
to  the  New  Testament  representations.'  To  this  reason  I 
cannot  attach  importance.  A  person  might  indeed  have 
a  motive,  by  writing  under  the  name  of  an  apostle,  to  give 
circulation  to  an  opinion  different  from  the  current  represen- 
tations ;  and  that  opinion  was  not  so  foreign  to  the  Christian 
thinking  of  the  first  ages  as  to  Schleiermacher's.  But  when 
Schwegler  reckons  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  as  one  of 
the  marks  of  a  Pauline  element  in  the  epistle,  foreign  to  Peter, 
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as  a  deduction  drawn  and  doctrinally  formed  in  the  Pauline 
circles  from  the  Pauline  principle  of  the  imiversality  of  the 
Christian  salvation,  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him.  For 
this  was  not  the  universal  application  of  this  doctrine.  Mar- 
cion  had  given  to  this  doctrine,  existing  long  before  in  other 
circles,  a  modification  corresponding  to  his  peculiar  system. 
(See  my  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  811,  2d  ed. ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  146.  Eng.  Trans,  in  the  Standard  Library.) 

"  And  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  without  such  an  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Peter,  this  statement,  which  certainly  agrees  well 
with  the  Christian  system,  would  have  soon  found  such  general 
acceptance.  But  the  complete  formation  of  sUch  a  representa- 
tion is  well  suited  to  the  stand-point  of  an  apostle  who  had 
himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  was  exactly  to  a  person  who  had  witnessed  those 
great  events,  that  such  a  question  was  most  likely  to  occur  to 
which  the  answer  is  given  in  this  statement.  It  is  possible 
that  the  apostle,  when  in  company  with  Christ  after  his 
resurrection,  had  made  an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  although 
we  would  not  maintain  that  the  doctrine  was  derived  from 
such  a  source.  And  what  Peter  experienced  in  his  early 
ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  and  what  he  said  on  that  occa- 
sion in  the  femily  of  Cornelius,  might  form  a  point  of  con- 
nexion for  his  reflecting  on  such  an  agency  on  the  part  of 
Christ  as  is  indicated  in  that  passage.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  this  topic  is  touched  very  cursorily,  and  by  no 
means  presented  with  that  prominence  and  earnestness  which 
might  be  expected  from  one  who  sought  to  gain  acceptance 
for  it  by  employing  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  name." 

P.  374,  L  19,  "  heathen  populace,"  (note.)  "  Schwegler  has 
controverted  this  view,  and  maintains  that  this  epistle  could 
only  have  been  written  under  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  a  posi- 
tion of  the  Christians  is  here  implied  wliich  they  were  first 
placed  in  by  that  emperor's  well-known  rescript.  But  I  can- 
not help  pronouncing  both  the  assumptions  on  which  this 
writer  proceeds,  and  the  inferences  he  draws  from  them,  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  The  Neronian  persecution  proves,  indeed, 
that  the  Christians  were  already  the  objects  of  popular  hatred. 
It  could  not  fiiil  but  that  popular  hatred  would  show  itself 
in  their  conduct  towards  the  Christians.  Although  Chris- 
tianity was  not  yet  designated  a  religio  illicita  by  an  express 
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enactment,  yet  it  would  follow  of  itself  from  the  constltutioB 
of  the  Roman  polity  that  the  propagation  of  a  religion  which 
would  involye  the  downfial  of  the  religion  of  the 'State,  would 
be  illegal  and  worthy  of  punishment.  As  soon  as  it  came  to 
light  that  the  Xpiariavoi  were  a  gemia  tertvwm^  Christianity 
must  appear,  even  prior  to  any  special  legislation  respeoting 
it,  as  a  rdigio  iUidta.  Though  Nero's  persecution  was  onty 
occasional  and  transient,  yet  what  took  place  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  empire  must  operate  injuriously  on  the  condition 
of  Christians  in  the  provinces.  Everything  which  happened 
from  this  time  to  Trajan's  first  rescript,  testifies  of  precMsding 
persecutions  against  the  Christians,  in  which  by  the  new  law 
of  Tr^an,  only  a  more  legal  arrangement  had  been  made.  We 
dare  not  allow  ourselves  to  infer  too  much,  from  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  manner  also  in  which 
persecutions  are  spoken  of  in  cL  iv.  4,  serve  to  mark  them 
as  new.  How  can  any  one  who  allows  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  written  before  Trajaus  accession,  fail  to  perceive  the 
existence  of  earlier  persecutions  ?  Rev.  vi.  9 ;  xviL  6 ;  zx.  4. 
This  last  passage  is  peculiarly  important,  since  it  points  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  popular  infliction  of  punishment^ 
which  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  beheading 
the  Christians.  It  appears  from  that  passage  that  it  was 
already  established  in  the  administration  of  Roman  law,  to 
apply  this  capital  punishment  to  Christians-^and  hence  we 
perceive  the  great  gaps  in  our  historical  knowledge." 

P.  376,  L  5,  after  "  apostolic  spirit,"  add,  "  As  the  object 
for  which  this  epistle  must  have  been  written,  perfectly  cor- 
responded to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  there  is  nothing 
in  its  composition  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
writer  had  forged  it  with  a  conciHatory  design.  A  person  of 
this  description  would  hardly  have  put  such  a  restraint  on 
himself,  and  expressed  himself  so  guardedly,  that  one  part  of 
his  object — which  according  to  this  supposition  was  his  prin- 
cipal object — could  only  be  discovered  by  a  careful  inves- 
tigation. The  peculiar  diaracteristic  of  Peter,  his  occupying 
a  stand-point  between  Paul  and  James,  is  indeed  apparent  in 
tlie  episde;  but  the  points  of  contact  with  the  Paidine 
element  are  also  visible,  as  Paul  had  already  exerted  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian  idea% 
especially  among  those  who  used  the  Greek  language.     But 
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We  must  here  distinguish  what  is  peculiarly  Pauline  from 
what  was  deduced  in  common  from  the  same  original  source, 
and  in  the  handling  of  dogmatical  points  we  need  not  expect 
euch  strikingly  marked  mental  peculiarity  in  this  apostle,  as  in 
a  Pftul  or  a  John.  Since  this  epistle,  as  a  hortatory  circular, 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  we  cannot 
think  it  strange  if  no  references  occur  in  it  to  special  local 
circumstances,  as  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  but  that  every 
thing  is  more  general.  We  might  anticipate  that  this  would 
be  the  case  in  such  an  epistle. 

^  The  expectation  of  the  end  of  all  things  as  impending,  is 
suitable  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  events  in  Nero's  reign 
must  have  tended  to  awaken  this  expectation." 

P.  386,  last  Ime, /or  «  did  wholly,"  read  "did  not  wholly."' 
P.  388,  1.  12,  "  the  form  of  the  Grecian  mind,"  (note.) 
"  But  when  Schw^ler,  from  the  obscure  expressions  of  Poly- 
crates  quoted  above,  deduces  the  £eu$t  that  John  had  assumed 
the  high-priestly  dress  as  overseer-general  of  the  churches  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  then,  again  concludes,  what  on  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  be  a  Mr  inference,  that  one  who  thus  acted  and 
placed  himself  in  such  a  relation  to  Judaism,  could  not  be  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  under  his  name — ^he  adopts  a  method, 
according  to  which  it  is  only  requisite  to  find  proofs  for  a 
^stem  formed  on  arbitrary  assumptions  and  combinations, 
and  according  to  which  all  separate  traditions  are  only  so  &r 
to  be  thought  credible,  as  they  serve  to  support  such  a  system. 
This  single  feature  is  literally  adhered  to,  though  it  stands 
in  contradiction  to  everything  else  we  know  of  that  age. 
Where  can  we  find  anything  bearing  an  analogy  to  it  unless 
something  isolated  in  the  uncritical  and  credulous  Epiphanius? 
It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  Christian  feasts  became 
changed  into  the  Jewish ;  for  this  there  was  a  medium  in  the 
spiritualization  of  the  Old  Testament, — Theocracy  proceeding 
from  Christianity.  But  it  was  altogether  dififerent  with  the 
priesthood.  The  principles  of  Christianity  connect  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  only  so  far,  that  Christ  is 
regarded  as  the  only  High  Priest,  and  all  believers  are  derived 
from  him  as  the  universal  priesthood ;  hence  no  such  relation 
can  be  found  as  that  which  existed  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
Old  Testament  eultus — {vide  pp.  128,  156).  Moreover,  as 
Christianity  still  moved  in  the  forms  of  Judaism,  this  prin** 
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ciple  was  employed  in  the  foimation  of  church  relatiooft 
The  position  of  James  among  the  Jewish  Christians  caunol 
here  be  adduced  as  a  proof,  but  goes  rather  to  establish  the 
opposite;  for  great  as  was  the  reverence  in  which  he  was 
held,  we  find  no  trace  of  his  being  invested  with  anything 
like  the  Jewish  priesthood.  For  even  Hegesippus  is  fer  from 
placing  him  in  such  a  relation  to  the  Chnstian  church, 
although  from  his  ascetic,  Ebionitish  stand-point, — which  w© 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  making  identical  with  the  Jewisii 
Christians,  and  cannot  ascribe  even  to  Polycrates — ^he  says, 
that  James  in  virtue  of  his  sanctity  wore  not  a  woollen, 
but  a  linen  gcu:ment  like  a  priest,  and  that  in  virtue  of 
this  priestly  sanctity  he  alone  was  allowed  to  go  into  the 
holy  place  of  the  Temple.  Tovrf  yov^  i^rjv  tie  ret  ayid 
eitrievaif  ovci  y«p  ipeovv  i<p6pUy  dWd  aivZovaQ, — EuR^b.  ii.  23. 
With  all  the  Jewish  colouring  the  idea  of  the  universal 
Christian  priesthood  is  the  only  one  brought  forward  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  The  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs^  whidi 
has  so  strong  a  Jewish  impress,  the  view  predominates  that 
Chiist  is  the  time  High  Priest  who  has  made  an  end  of  the 
Old  Testament  priesthood.  I.  6,  Mcxpc  rcXcKJo-coic  XP^^^^ 
dpxifpi(*>c  Xpicrrov.  From  him  a  new  priesthood  was  to  go 
forth  among  the  Gentiles,  which  may  probably  be  understood 
of  the  universal  priesthood  established  by  him,  though  we 
cannot  with  certainty  decide  on  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
L.  C.  9,  Vonjoei  Upareiav  viav  Kara  rov  rvirov  tQv  tdvtav  dc 
irdvTa  rd  edrtj.  If  John  had  applied  the  high  priesthood  to 
the  constitution  of  Christian  churches,  what  a  powerful  in-  • 
fluence  it  would  have  exerted  in  modifying  it,  and  how  much 
earlier  would  the  Hierarchical  element  have  been  diffused! 
Manifold  traces  of  so  early  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point  to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  .church, 
must  everywhere  have  met  us.  What  was  not  developed  till 
the  third  century,  must  have  appeared  as  the  original  ar- 
rangement. We  see  indeed,  afterwards,  a  Jewish  hieraroh  oal 
element  in  internal  conflict  with  the  original  Christian 
consciousness.  But  it  is  quite  unhistorical  to  attempt  de- 
ducing from  that  ancient  Ebionitism,  which  belongs  to  a 
totally  different  stage  of  development,  this  new  form  of  the 
Jewish  spirit,  which  arose  of  itself,  after  the  Jewish  stand- 
point had   been    long   relinquished,  and    Christianity  had 
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•tfained  an  independent  development  To  apply  to  every 
mixture  of  Judiuam  or  Christianity  the  oommon  name  of 
Ebionitism,  and  distinguish  them  into  various  kinds  and 
stages  of  development,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most 
miidiieyous  perversions  of  histcnry." 

P.  390, 1. 4,  "  Rev.  ii.  2,"  (note.)  «  We  find  no  reason  that 
will  justify  us  in  asserting,  with  Schwegler,  that  these  words 
refer  to  Paul,  and  in  concluding  that  in  Lesser  Asia  an 
Efaionitish  spirit  prevailed  in  opposition  to  the  apostolic 
authority  of  Paul  The  disapprobation  here  expressed  is 
directed  not  against  one,  but  against  several.  Of  what  kind 
these  were,  we  must  learn  from  the  subsequent  contents  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  and  thus  we  shall  be  led  to  quite 
a  different  conclusion  from  that  mentioned  -  in  the  text. 
Schwe^er  adduces  in  proof  of  his  explanation -the  words  of 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xvi  9 ;.  according  to  this,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  judaizing  party  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  that  passage 
had  at  last  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Ephesian  church, 
and  on  that  account  were  praised  by  the  author  in  that 
epistle.  But  this  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  words ;  for 
according  to  the  connexion,  thoy  relate  only  to  the  enemies 
of  Chrifltianity.  Rather,  in  that  passage  the  name  of  false 
i^)06tlee  is  used  to  designate  Mae  teachers  who  aimed  at 
being  held  in  great  repute,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  where  no  *one 
who  pays  attention  to  the  connexion,  woidd  imagine  that  the 
earlier  apostles  were  intended." 

P.  391,  L  4,  "  a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam,"  add, 
^  The  opposition  against  this  germinating  gnostic  Antino- 
miiuniaTn  must  havc  Called  for  the  most  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem.  The 
greater  freedom  which  the  apostle  Paul  had  approved  in 
theory,  here  took  so  mischievous  an  Antinomian  direction,  as 
to  throw  suspicion  on  that  freedom  itself.  Thus,  in  the 
whole  of  the  following  age,  the  unscrupiQous  eating  of  the 
flesh  offered  in  sacrifices  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  gnostic 
Antinomianism."  * 

*  In  thifl  way  we  aooount  for  the  opposition  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  by 
Banr  and  his  lohool  is  set  down  as  an  Ebionite,  although  the  influence  of 
the  doetrinal  system  in  the  Pauline  epistles  and  the  Qospel  of  John 
eannot  be  unnoticed  in  his  writings  against  those  who  maintained  that 
the  eating  of  fledi  offered  in  sacrifice  was  harmless.  And  we  know  not 
how  Sdiw^er  (i.  p.  175)  can  find  in  the  passage  referring  to  the  subject 
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P.  396,  L  10,  afier  "  of  John,"  add,  "  We  certainly  cannot 
acknowledge  this  book  as  the  work  of  the  apostle,  but  it  bean 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  Johannean  doctrinal  t3rpe,  jnst 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  not  proceed  from  the 
apostle  Paul,  but  indicates  that  its  author  was  a  peiBon  who 
enjoyed  close  intimacy  with  the  apostle.  We  reckon  among 
these  marks  the  agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  whi(£ 
no  refinements  can  remove,  (i.  17 ;  iii.  14 ;  xix.  30 ;)  the 
designation  of  ^^  living  water ^  (vii.  16;)  and  several  other 
things  in  the  perhaps  excessively  symbolical  expressiona. 
Notwithstanding  the  strongly  marked  Jewish  element,  there 
breathes  throughout  the  book  a  spirit  quite  different  from  the 
Ebionitish,  such  a  spirit  as  could  not  have  issued  from  the 
impure  elements  of  that  age  without  the  creative  breath  of 
the  transforming  Spirit  of  Christ.  Who  can  help  acknow- 
ledging this  in  the  description  of  the  exaltation  of  glorified 
believers,  and  of  their  salvation,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  of  the 
glory  of  the  perfected  theocracy  in  the  one-and-twentieth 
chapter,  in  the  representation  of  the  universal  priesthood,  and 
in  the  Apocalyptic  epistles  1  We  find  no  traces  whatever  in 
the  book,  of  Jewish  nationality,  or  a  special  distinction  of 
Ohnstians  of  Jewish  descent ;  for  if  144,000  chosen  out  of 
the  twelve  tribes  are  mentioned  in  ch.  vii.  4,  yet,  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  glorified  saints  out  of  all  nations  and 
tongues  are  afterwards  described.  And  in  cL  xiv.  3,  the 
144,000  appears  as  the  first-fruits  of  Christians  out  of  all 
nations  who  were  the  most  advanced  in  the  Christian  life^ 
from  which  it  may  seem  that  such  designations  in  this  book 
are  not  to  be  taken  exactly  according  to  the  letter.  Lastly, 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  latter  passage,  I  cannot  agree 
with  what  Bleek  has  lately  suggested,  that  only  such  persons 
are  here  pointed  out  who  had  kept  themselves  fr'ee  from  all 
the  impurity  connected  with  heathenism.     If  only  this  had 

in  Dial.  c.  Tryph,  f.  258,  ed.  Colon,  an  attack  on  the  adherents  of  the 
Pauline  doctnne,  or  a  mode  of  thinking  directed  against  the  apostle 
Paul  himself.  If  it  is  to  be  concluded  tfaAt  what  Justin  says  oontradiets 
Pauline  principles,  and  that  he  himself,  conRciously  and  designedlj,  was 
an  opponent  of  Peuil,  then  many  of  the  Fathers  who  often  cite  Bud, 
must  be  regarded  as  anti-Pauline  Ebionites.  But  this  oonstraetion  esa 
with  less  reason  he  put  on  that  passage,  since  Justin,  in  the  wonb  tlutt 
follow  soon  after,  but  which  are  not  quoted  by  Schwegler,  shows  agaSnsI 
whom  he  is  speaking,  namely,  the  Gnostics. 
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beeii  intended,  it  would  hardly  have  been  brought  forward  so 
prominently  by  the  author.  In  this  passage  I  can  only  find 
those  persons  represented  who  led  a  single  life  in  undivided 
devotMness  to  die  Lord  alone,  to  whom  their  whole  life  was 
consecrated.  Of  any  polemic  tone  directed  against  the 
apostle  Paul  not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  the  book ;  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  ch.  xxi.  14,  according  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  theocratic  people,  only  twelve  apostles 
are  mentioned  as  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  I 
must  rather  agree  with  Bleek  that  these  words  are  rather 
against,  than  for  the  notion  that  the  author  wished  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  apostles,  of  which  no  mark  exists  from 
which  it  could  be  inferred.  And  if  it  is  remarkable  that  any 
other  person  than  the  apostle  John  should  designate  himself 
80  simply  as  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  write  with  such 
confidence  and  earnestness  to  the  churches,  it  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  in  the  vision  which  was  in  part 
intended  for  himself,  he  might  believe  that  he  had  received  a 
call  to  write  in  such  a  tone  even  though  his  own  personal 
stand-point  had  not  given  him  this  importance  in  the  Christian 
church.  And  if  he  himself  had  been  an  immediate  disciple  of 
the  Lord,  this  alone  would  have  secured  him  special  respect." 
P.  398,  L  6,  "  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contemporaiy 
at  Ephesus,"  (note.)  "  If  the  Presbyter  John  were  the  author, 
the  early  substitution  of  the  apostle  of  the  same  name  might 
be  easily  explained.  It  would  easily  happen  that  the  other 
John  would  be  forgotten  for  the  aposUe,  and  particularly 
since  a  book  which  annoimced  itself  as  prophetic  would  create 
reverence  for  itself  from  its  character,  and  there  would  be 
less  disposition  to  doubt  that  the  author  who  styles  himself 
John  was  the  apostle.  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  Polycrates,  in  Eusebius  v.  24,  where  he  quotes  all  John's 
titles  of  honour,  does  not  distinguish  him  as  a  prophet, 
although  such  a  predicate,  if  he  believed  that  he  could  employ 
it,  must  have  availed  much.  The  position  of  the  words  in 
the  most  ancient  testimony  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  Jtutin  M.  Dial  c.  Tryph,  Jud,  f.  380,  is  veiy 
striking.  *EiiruZrj  i:al  trap  lifiiv  dviip  tiq,  f  ovofia  *\iadvvr\Qf  iiq 
T^v  dwoorokuy  tov  Xpivrov  irpott^tirtvtrE,  &c  If  we  do  not 
venture  to  regard  the  words  cic  twv  dtroaroXtav  as  an  inters 
polation,  thot^  examples  of  such  interpolations  might  be 
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pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  book,  yet  all  that  is  absolutely 
certain  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  fixxn 
a  person  of  the  name  of  John ;  and  that  this  was  the  apostle^ 
Justin  might  have  inferred  from  the  name.  This  is  the  best  ex- 
planation of  what  is  remarkable  in  the  position  of  the  words.* 
P.  401, 1. 9  from  bottom, /or  "reputation,"  read  "refutation." 
P.  403,  L  5,  after  "  experienced  "  add,  "  The  whole  deve- 
lopment of  the  church  from  Justin  Martyr  testifies  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  Gospel  which  operated  powerfully  on  men's 
minds.     It  cannot  be  explained  from  any  single  mental 
tendency  in  the  following  age,  nor  from  the  amal^unation  of 
several     Indeed,  this  production  existed  as  a  representation 
of  a  higher  unity,  as  a  reconciling  element  to  the  contrarieties 
of  that  age,  and  coidd  exert  an  attractive  power  over  minds 
of  so  opposite  a  kind  as  a  Heracleon,  a  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
an  IrensBus,  and  a  Tertullian.     Where  could  we  in  that  age 
find  a  man  who  was  raised  above  its  contrarieties  by  which  Si 
were  more  or  less  affected)    And  a  man  of  so  superior  a 
Christian  spirit  must  have  crept  on  in  the  dark  and  made  use 
of  such  a  mask,  instead  of  appearing"  openly  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  all-conquering  truth  and  with  a  feeling  of  his  mental 
superiority.     Such  a  man,  so  exalted  above  all  the  Fathers  of 
that  century,  need  not  have  shrunk  from  the  conflict     He 
must  certainly  have  placed  more  confidence  in  the  powor  of 
truth  than  in  these  arts  of  darkness  and  &lsehood.     And  how 
can  it  be  shown,  that  such  a  man,  if  we  contemplate  him 
from  the  stand-point  of  his  own   age,  would  have  been 
restrained  by  no  reverence  for  sacred  history,  by  no  scruple 
to  &lsify  a  history,  the  contents  of  which  were  holy  to  bun, 
by  arbitrary  fictions  for  a  definite  purpose,  by  peculiar  fidse- 
hoods  which  must  find  their  justification  in  their  object) 
And  how  imprudently  he  must  have  acted  if  in  order  to  attain 
his  object,  he  presented  the  history  of  Christ  in  a  manner 
which  stood  in  diametric  opposition  to  imiversal  tradition! 
Truly  only  from  an  apostle  who  stood  in  such  a  relation 
to  Christ  as  a  John,  who  had  received  into  his  own  breast  the 
impression  and  image  of   that    imique  personality,   could 
proceed  a  work  which  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the  contra- 
rieties of  the  post-apostolic  age !     It  is  a  work  of  unalloyed 
and  simple  formation.     The  divine  in  its  own  essence  con- 
tains this  power  of  composing  differences ;  but  never  could 
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Budi  a  firesh,  originally  powerful  production  proceed  from 
a  designed,  cleverly  constructed  composition  of  dififerences. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  apostle 
John  and  point  to  that  Christ  whose  manifestation  gave  birth 
to  it»  would  be  the  greatest  enigma  in  the  world." 

P.  414, 1  17  ftx)m  bottom,  after  "ages"  oM,  "We  must 
oppose  ourselves  to  a  rigid  dogmatic  mode  of  conception 
wluoh  refuses  to  acknowledge  historical  conditions  in  the 
developing  process  of  revelation,  and  the  process  of  a  genetic 
development ;  but  we  must  also  protest  against  a  felse  prag- 
matism which  would  explain  by  means  of  historical  con- 
ditions what  can  only  be  understood  as  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  Christ's  Spirit ;  which  converts  what  is  original 
into  something  derivec^  and  the  apostolic,  by  a  transposition 
effected  by  the  most  outrageous  arbitrariness,  into  something 
post-apostolic,  and  the  fundamental  error  of  which  consists  in 
this,  tnat  for  the  genuine  historical  Christ  who  is  presupposed 
by  the  whole  developing  process  of  the  Christian  church,  it 
substitutes  an  imde^ed  phantom." 

P.  416,  L  3,  afUr  "latter"  add,  "  If  we  do  not  invert  the 
order  of  things,  and  regard  those  words  which  could  come 
from  no  human  spirit,  which  bear  on  them  the  undeniable 
marks  of  inimitable  originality,  words  of  inexhaustible  con- 
tents, in  which  the  striving  of  a  sound  mind  can  only  be  for 
ever  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper — ^if  we  do  not  regard 
such  words  as  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  tendencies 
that  first  flowed  from  that  original  spirit." 

P.  419,  L  20  from  bottom,  for  "taking  it,"  &c.,  read^ 
^taking  it  in  an  empirical  sense,  those  works  which  are 
actually  performed  on  the  stand-point  of  the  Law  are  not 
Buoh  as  coirespond  to  its  spirit  and  requirements." 

P.  425,  L  8,  after  «  of  each  individual"  add,  "  Paul,  indeed, 
says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  46,  that  in  the  development  of  humanity, 
the  ^^vfy^Kov  must  go  before  the  Trvcv/Liariicoi'*—- that  human 
nature  as  derived  from  the  earthly  man  must  first  develop 
itself,  and  the  heavenly  man  must  enter  into  the  train  of 
development,  and  penetrate  it  with  a  new  divine  principle  of 
life.  But  certainly  it  was  not  Paul's  intention  so  to  be  under- 
stood, as  if,  in  virtue  of  that  earthly  constitution  of  human 
nature,  sin  must  form  a  necessaiy  transition-point,  that  sin- 
lessness  might  first  proceed  from  Christ,  which  would  stand 
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in  direct  contradiction  to  what  we  have  observed  respecting 
the  Pauline  views.  In  this  passage  according  to  the  con- 
nexion, a  contrast  is  not  principally  intended  between  the 
idea  of  a  being  imder  subjection  to  sin,  and  a  sinless  one,  but 
between  one  subjected  to  death,  and  one  raised  above  death.  It 
is  only  afiBrmed  here,  that  the  first  man  wanted  the  divine 
life-giving  spirit  which  first  proceeded  fi'om  Christ,  which  will 
allow  nothing  heterogeneous  to  remain  along  with  it,  but  com- 
mimicates  to  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with,  an  imchange- 
able  divine  life.  It  certainly  follows  that  man  must  advance 
to  the  higher  stand-point  of  a  divine  life,  exalted  above  the 
domain  of  death.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  sin  was 
something  placed  in  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature ; 
that  sin  must  form  a  necessary  transition-point  for  that  pro- 
gressive development  and  that  exaltation  of  human  nature 
which  afterwards  would  be  accomplished  through  redemption, 
and  which  without  could  not  have  been  prepared.  We  must 
rather  consider  it  to  be  Paul's  doctrine,  that  man  was  destined 
to  be  raised  to  the  height  intended  for  him  by  a  perfectly 
pure  development  not  defiled  by  sin.  After  sin  had  made  its 
appearance,  as  something  which  ought  not  to  hafe  come 
forth,  redeeming  grace  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  it,  as 
free  compassion  towards  those  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of 
sin ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  grace  not  merely  to  restore  what 
had  been  injured  by  sin,  which  ought  not  to  have  come  into 
being,  but  also  to  raise  man  to  that  higher  stage  for  which, 
by  his  free  acting,  he  ought  to  have  made  himself  worthy* 
But  still  the  restoration  of  the  original  likeness  to  Grod  which 
had  been  marred  by  sin,  (Col.  iii.  10 ;  EpL  iv.  24,)  always 
remains  the  principal  point  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by 
redemption.  The  old  man  is  not  implanted  in  the  original 
nature  of  the  first  man,  but  was  first  produced  from  sin 
striving  against  the  original  nature.  The  new  creation  it 
represented  as  a  renovation,  a  restoration  of  the  originaL 
Paul  recognises  in  man — and  in  fallen  man,  (Acts  xvii.,) 
certainly  so  much  more  in  the  original  man — an  '  o£fepring  of 
God,'  which  was  destined  to  develop  and  manifest  itself  and 
to  form  everything  out  of  itself,  without  sin,  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  it.  According  to  all  this,  sin  appears  as 
something  that  ought  to  have  remained  far  away  frt)m  ths 
course  of  human  development" 
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P.  425,  L  22  from  bottom,  after  "race"  add,  « everythifigy, 
wotdd  crumble  down  into  isolated,   separate   partioles,  an 
atomic  multitude,  a  mere  nominal  whole — a  view  refuted  by 
the  unprejudiced  contemplation  of  history  and  life." 

P.  430,  1.  22  from  the  bottom.  Insert  the  following 
paragraph: — ^'We  must  here  take  notice  of  Paul's  trichotomy 
of  human  nature.  We  find,  indeed,  only  one  passage  where 
it  is  expressly  mentioned,  (1  Thess.  y.  23,)  but  there  are 
several  others  in  which  it  is  indicated.  Though  among  the 
Greeks  the  term  i//vx4  was  employed  to  denote  the  animal 
principle  of  life  in  distinction  from  the  vovg,  as  the  povi, 
corresponds  to  the  Xoycxdr,  (the  rational  principle,)  yet  we 
cannot  suppose  such  a  mode  of  conception  in  Paul,  which 
results  from  a  comparison  of  all  which  can  be  found  in  his 
writings  referable  to  this  subject.  The  ypvxncSg,  the  man  in 
whom  the  t/oivi)  alone  predominates,  who  is  in  a  state  corre- 
sponding to  this,  casmot  receive  and  understand  the  things 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  All  these  things  must  appear 
to  him  as  foolishness,  for  he  wants  the  sense,  the  organ  by 
which  to  appropriate  them;  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  The  wevfjiaTtKOQ, 
on  the  otbisr  hand,  is  the  man  in  whom  such  an  organ,  such  a 
sense  is  developed ;  with  a  sense  allied  to  the  divine  he  is  able 
to  perceive  it  Certainly  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  the 
predicate  iryevfAartKOQ  the  wvtvfia  of  human  nature  as  opposed 
to  the  4*xi  «»d  88  the  piedominant  principle,  is  intended. 
Without  doubt  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  wvevjia  deloy 
as  actuating  man.  But  yet  we  may  conceive  of  the  Trvevjjia' 
rucoc  in  Paul's  sense,  as  the  person  in  whom  what  in  human 
nature  is  the  irvevfia  finds  its  natural  development.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  it  as  the  organ  corresponding  to  the 
divine  ir  Kcvua,  which  receives  its  influences,  and  is  destined 
and  adapted  to  spread  through  the  whole  of  human  nature. 
If  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  by  wvevfia  is  to  be  imderstood  a  power 
indwelling  in  himian  nature,  not  merely  something  commimi- 
cated  to  man,  the  ydpiafin  TrvevfiaTiKov  as  something  personi- 
fied, we  can  make  good  use  of  this  application  of  the  word. 
In  the  moments  of  the  highest  elevation  or  inspiration,  when 
the  discursive  power  is  in  abeyance,  the  wvevfia  is  supreme. 
This,  as  the  receptive  organ  for  the  inspiration  of  the  divine 
irvsvaOf  is  then  alone  developed.  Thus,  under  the  term  ?rvcv/ua 
we  shall  comprise  what  is  innermost,  and  deepest,  and  highest 
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in  man,  the  side  of  the  spirit  turned  to-wards  the  eternal  and 
divine — the  power  to  become  conscious  of  God  and  diTine 
things — the  capacity  for  a  knowledge  of  Grod,  and  the  hig^bfir 
self-consciousness  grounded  in  that ;  while  by  the  term  if^vvi) 
we  understand  all  that  belongs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  wond 
and  the  lower  self-consciousness.  In  man's  original  state  tha 
irvivfjia  as  the  organ  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  in  oommunioii 
with  it  as  its  natural,  undisturbed  life,  and  the  yj/vxi  was  the 
natural  organ  of  the  human  iryevfia ;  the  divine  and  the 
human  were  in  harmonic  tmison.  But  after  this  oonnexioii 
had  been  broken  by  sin,  the  wevfjia,  by  the  predominance  o& 
the  \lAtxn9  separated  from  connexion  with  its  great  origiiial 
and  altogether  kept  under,  was  prevented  fnun  acting  and 
manifesting  itself.  Thus  was  formed  the  if^ueocy  ^o  with 
all  his  cultivation  wants  the  sense  for  the  divine,  whose  intel^ 
lectual  egoism,  not  less  than  the  sensual  rudeness  of  the  man 
who  in  a  narrower  sense  is  called  aapiciKoc,  stands  in  otrntor 
diction  to  the  divine  things  which  the  Spirit  of  God  reveals— 
both  are  only  two  forms  of  the  worldly-minded.  The  4^udc 
remains  fettered  with  his  consciousness  to  the  world,  confined 
within  its  limits;  he  has  no  sense  for  the  superaensual  and 
denies  its  reality,  which  finds  no  point  of  connexion  in  his 
merely  psychical  being,  in  which  the  pneumatic  is  altogether 
suppressed. 

''  In  special  relation  to  what  Paul  calls  the  xkcv/lm  stands 
that,  which  he  designates  '  the  inner  man.'  The  contrariety 
between  the  inner  and  outer  man  by  no  means  correspondi 
to  the  contrariety  between  the  body  and  soul,  spirit  or  reason 
and  sensuality.  We  have  seen,  that  according  to  Paul's  doe* 
trine,  evil  may  have  its  seat  in  the  intellect  There  is  sudi 
a  thing  as  a  reason  estranged  firom  God  and  ruled  by  egoism. 
But  Paul  never  speaks  of  an  evil  residing  in  the  inner  man : 
the  idea  of  the  inner  man  only  appears  in  reference  to  the 
Divine. 

"  When  the  higher  Grod-related  nature  of  man  begins  to  make 
itself  free  firom  the  power  of  the  ungodly  principle, — ^to  attain 
a  consciousness  of  its  own  peculiar  being,  and  to  be  sensible 
of  its  bondage,  then  the  inner  man,  hitherto  oppressed  by  the 
burden  of  worldliness,  rises  up.  This  inner  man  recognises 
in  the  divine  law  what  corresponds  to  his  own  nature,  and 
rcgoices  in  it.     But  he  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  overoome 
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fhe  predommant  power  of  sin  in  the  outer  man,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  law  into  actual  practice ;  Bom.  vii.  22.  He  attains 
to  new  power  through  the  divine  life  communicated  by 
Christ  when  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart:  Eph.  iii.  16,  17. 
The  sufEiairings  to  which  the  outer  man  is  subject,  only  serve 
to  fiiee  and  to  renew  the  inner  man  more  and  more ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
16,  This  opposition  between  the  inner  and  the  outward  man 
18  to  be  so  understood  as  that  all  which  belongs  to  the  world 
must  be  regarded  as  something  outward  to  &e  inner  man. 
Evil  has  its  ground  in  this,  that  man  turns  away  from  what 
is  innermost  to  him,  from  his  relation  to  Grod,  and  surrenders 
himiielf  to  the  world  over  which  he  might  be  exalted  by  virtue 
of  the  life  in  God,  and  in  consequence,  man  becomes  continu* 
ally  absorbed  into  the  world,  secularized  and  alienated  troxa 
God.  Earthly  accretions  oppress  the  true  inward  essence  of 
the  Bpirit.  and  keep  the  inner  man  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
In  proportion  as  man  retires  into  the  depths  of  his  inward 
being  fiiom  the  distraction  of  worldly  things,  the  greater  is 
hiB  inward  strength ;  the  power  of  the  inner  man  whose  life  is 
in  €k)d  gains  the  ascendency." 

P.  432,  L  12,  after  «  attracted  "  add,  "  We  cannot  regard 
this  disunion  as  one  in  which  man,  in  conflict  with  his  better 
knowledge  and  his  delight  in  goodness,  is  carried  away  by 
his  own  passions  and  lusts  to  surrender  himself  to  vice.  If 
it  were  so,  Paul,  who  was  blameless  in  legal  righteousness, 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  strict  l^al  discipline,  could  not 
have  sj^dkea  as  he  did,  from  his  own  experience.  But  for 
man  on  this  stand-poinl^  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  be  free 
from  flagrant  vices.  Higher  requirements  of  purity  in  heart 
and  life  are  brought  home  to  his  consciousness,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  he  forms  holy  resolutions  which  he  is  imable 
to  fulflL  How  often,  for  example,  might  Paul  have  been 
oyeroome  by  the  force  of  his  choleric  temperament." 

P.  437, 1.  4  from  bottom,  after  ''  Paul  terms  inroKciXvyj/ic  " 
addf  *'  But  to  understand  that  general  revelation  of  God,  a 
mind  susceptible  of  the  Divine  was  required.  The  original 
consciousness  of  truth  in  reference  to  religion  and  morals  was 
kept  under  by  the  predominance  of  the  principle  of  sin.  As 
in  the  life  of  individuals,  so  in  the  life  of  the  human  race, 
a  connexion  exists  between  the  earlier  and  later  critical 
periods  by  virtue  of  which  one  is   conditionated   by  the 
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other.  Thus  by  the  continual  working  of  sin  and  idolatry 
from  generation  to  generation,  that  original  conscioiisness  of 
God  becomes  increasingly  obscured.  T%tis  it  is^  this  Griminal 
want  of  freedom,  which  Paul  means  by  being  given  up  to  sin 
and  delusion.  The  Mosaic  law  corresponds  indeed  to  the  law 
written  on  the  heart  by  virtue  of  which  death  may  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  desert  of  sin.  Bom.  i.  32.  But  sinoe 
this  consciousness  is  so  much  obscured  by  the  dominion  of 
sin,  Paul  makes  a  marked  distinction  between  the  stand-point 
of  the  theocratic  people  to  whom  the  law  was  revealed  as 
given  by  God,  in  which  the  commanding,  judging^  and  con- 
denming  voice  of  God  denounced  all  evil, — and  the  stand- 
point before,  and  apart  from,  that  law.  Tlius  Paul,  in  Bom. 
V.  13,  14,  affirms  Uiat  the  objective  connexion  between  sin 
and  death  was  the  same  from  the  beginning,  but  that  this 
objective  connexion  must  through  the  positive  law  be  made 
subjective  by  entering  clearly  into  the  human  consciousness. 
What  on  the  stand-point  of  nature  left  to  itself  is  only  some- 
thing lying  at  the  basis  of  the  consciousness,  is  thus  brought 
out  into  vivid  consciousness.  The  maxim  expressed  in  its 
absoluteness  in  Bom.  v.  13,  <  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  transgression,^  becomes  relative  in  its  application.  The 
Divine  imputation  of  sin  is  regulated  by  the  given  degree  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  law.  Thus  Paul,  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  which 
words  we  must  regard  as  piferfectly  corresponding  to  the 
apostle's  general  train  of  thinking,  speaks  of  the  times  of  igno- 
rance among  the  heathen  as  an  object  of  the  Divine  forbear- 
ance, which  agrees  with  what  he  says  in  Bom.  iii.  25,  respect- 
ing leaving  sins  unpunished  in  times  past,  through  the  Divine 
long-sufifering.  This  is  of  importance  in  its  application  to  the 
various  circumstances  of  nations  who  have  not  yet  reached  a 
state  of  moral  development.  But  although  Paul  distinguishes 
ftom  each  other  the  positive  Divine  law,  and  the  inner  moral 
law  of  nature,  yet  he  always  bears  in  mind  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  and  the  Mosaic  la,w  appears  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  eternal  theocratic  law,  that  law  which 
Crod  has  stamped  on  the  inner  man,  as  appears  ftom  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  Hence  we  must 
maintain  against  those  who  imagine  that  where  Paul  speaks 
of  the  law,  he  only  refers  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  narrower 
sense,  that  where  he  represents  it  as  condemning  man  and 
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reveating  to  him  his  giiilt,  it  appears  to  him  at  the  samd 
time  as  the  representative  of  the  Divine  law,  as  manifested, 
althou^  less  clearly,  in  all  mankind,  and  applicable  to  all. 
As  long  as  the  law  retained  its  validity,  it  denoimced  a  curse 
on  all  who  did  not  observe  it ;  while  the  observance  of  it  was 
the  only  means  for  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
attaining  everlasting  life.  Hence,  the  curse  it  denounces  must 
first  be  removed,  in  order  that  the  Abrahamic  blessing  referring 
to  the  GentileB  might  be  fulfilled  for  all  mankind.  Gal.  iii  14. 
Hence  also,  the  revelation  of  the  opyrj  Oeov  among  the  heathen, 
to  accomplish  which  is  the  work  of  the  law,  Rom.  iv.  15, 
must  precede,  and  they  must  be  convinced  that  only  through 
Christ  they  can  be  fi'eed  from  this  wrath,  in  order  to  be  made 
partakers  of  redemption.  From  that  law  of  the  conscience  must 
also  proceed  the  sense  of  disunion  in  the  inner  man,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity 
can  find  no  point  of  connexion  and  entrance  into  the  soul, 
and  this  point  of  connexion  Paid  everywhere  assumes  in 
reference  to  the  heathen." 

P.  444, 1.  8, /or  «  xvii."  read  «  xviii." 

P.  444,  L  15,  after  "  suflfering"  add,  "  Adam  and  Christ,— 
the  first  and  the  second  man, — ^these  are  in  Paul's  estimation 
the  two  poles  on  which  the  history  of  the  world  turns.  As 
by  the  one  sin  and  death  entered,  so  by  the  other,  righteous- 
ness and  eternal  life.  As  the  one  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
earthly  humanity  laden  with  sin  and  subject  to  death,  so 
the  other  was  the  creator  of  an  exalted  humanity,  formed 
altogether  according  to  his  image.  As  Adam  waa  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race  who  were  descended 
from  him,  so  is  Christ  the  representative  of  the  whole,  as  fSar 
as  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  commimion  with  him.  And 
now  there  are  two  important  points  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  life  of  Christ ;  one  is,  his  appropriating  to  himself  himian 
nature  as  subject  to  sin  and  death ;  the  other,  his  revealing 
in  it  his  divine  life,  and  perfectly  realizing  in  it  the  law  of 
holiness.  In  a  twofold  respect  he  has  rendered  satis&ction  to 
the  law,  enduring  what  on  account  of  its  sentence  of  condem- 
nation it  threatened  &llen  sinful  mankind,  and  fulfilling  what 
it  required  of  mankind.  In  two  respects  Christ  appears  as 
the  representative  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  has  conducted 
nimseLf  as  such  in  his  suffering  and  acting ;  all  who  belong 
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to  him,  and  as  belonging  to  him  wish  to  appear  before  God^ 
must  appropriate  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  them* 
With  a  reference  to  these  two  distinguishing  points,  the  d<4iig 
and  the  suffering  of  Chiist^  we  wish  now  to  consider  mare 
attentively  Paul's  expressions  respecting  the  work  of  Christ 
In  reference  to  the  former/*  &c.  p.  445, 1.  4. 

P.  459,  L  10,  afUr  "life  could  proceed"  ocW,  "It  is  evident 
that  Paul  attaches  no  foreign  meaning  to  the  passage  in  GeiL 
xv.  6,  but  only  from  the  special  case  develops  a  general  idea 
contained  in  it^  a  general  law  lying  at  its  base.  It  is  the  lav; 
according  to  which  all  depends,  for  the  right  relation  of  man 
to  God,  on  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  him  through  Mtb— > 
this  inward  act  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  whole  direction  of 
the  life  is  determined  to  God  and  from  God,  which  Paul 
presents  in  opposition  to  the  religious  externality  of  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  which  would,  even  in  reference  to  AbrahamSs 
position  in  the  theocracy,  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  work 
or  external  rite  of  circumcision.  The  meaning  also  of  the 
Old  Testament  passage  is  no  other  than  this,  that  God 
accepted  the  Faith,  the  believing  confidence  of  Abraham,  as<a 
proof  of  the  right  state  of  his  disposition, — ^regarded  him  en 
accoimt  of  it  as  a  T^^  and  established  him  in  tike  whole  rek- 
tion  that  was  foimded  on  it.  Paul  lays  a  stress  upon  the  &ot 
that  it  was  so  imputed  to  him  by  God,  and  he  thus  pr^ 
supposes  what  he  might  as  a  general  truth,  that  Abraham 
was  as  little  as  ever  a  sinless  and,  in  that  sense,  a  righteooi 
man,  and  hence  he  concludes  that  what  was  wanting  to  him 
in  subjective  righteousness  would  be  compensated  by  the 
IT  erne  which  so  availed  before  God,  that  he,  on  account  of  % 
was  treated  as  a  righteous  man.  He  also  distinguiahes 
expressly  (following  the  historical  references^  the  object  ot 
Mth  in  Abraham,  Bom.  iv.  18,  frx)m  what  is  the  object  of 
fsdth  in  Christians,  but  also  brings  forward  the  a^ialosy 
between  the  two.  The  &ith  of  Abndbam  had  relation  to  VUt 
Divine  omnipotence  in  raising  the  dead  to  a  new  life,  and  in 
granting  a  numerous  posterity  to  one  who  was  past  age ;  the 
&ith  of  Christians  has  relation  to  what  also  is  opposed  to 
sensible  appearances— that  a  man  laden  with  sins  ^ould  ap- 
pear before  God  as  righteous,  that  the  spiritually  dead  an 
awakened  to  a  new  life,  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  which  aU» 
can  only  be  an  object  of  &ith,  that  act  of  the  Divine  omnipo* 
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feence  by  which  Christ  who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world  haa 
been  raised  to  a  life  exalted  above  all  death." 

P.  460,  L  19,  «  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live,"  (note.)  «  Here 
also  we  must  distinguish  between  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  in  their  direct  historical  reference,  and  the  general  idea 
lying  at  their  basis;  likewise  between  the  vofwc  as  an 
exteornal  theocrado  state-law,  and  the  vofwt  according  to  its 
internal  meaning  as  an  expression  in  a  particular  form  of  the 
eternal  moral  law,  the  law  for  the  universal  kingdom  of  God 
both  in  the  letter  and  spirit.  In  the  one  case,  we  speak  of 
the  oommands  of  the  state-law  as  such,  which  the  citizens  are 
really  able  to  fulfil,  and  the  living  happily  in  the  earthly 
theocracy  is  made  dependent  on  such  fulfilment;  in  the 
other  case,  we  ^peak  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law,  the 
internal  theocratic  law,  to  which  satisfieustion  can  be  given  by 
Clothing  less  than  universal  unconditional  obedience,  and  the 
endless  life  of  blessedness  in  the  universal  kingdom  of  God 
wfaidi  is  made  dependent  on  such  an  obedience.  This  is  a 
condition  which  no  man  in  the  present  state  is  able  to  fiilfiL" 

P.  463,  L  10,  "  principle  of  corruption,"  (note.)  "  See  Gal.  v. 
22,  23.  It  is  worth  wlule  to  compare  what  Anstotle  says  in 
his  FoUticSy  iii  13,  that  an  individiud  cannot  belong  to  a  state 
as  a  member,  if  by  his  preeminence  he  is  raised  above  the 
whole  body;  titrwep  yap  Beoy  dydpiinrolc  eIkoq  tJy  ai  tov  toiovtov. 
For  such  persons  the  laws  are  not ;  they  are  the  law  them* 
selves :  Kara  ^e  ruiy  Totovruv  ovk  etrn  vofjiog'  avroi  yap  dai 
voftoQ.  Hence  ostracism  in  states  that  would  endure  no 
inequality.  A  remarkable  prophecy  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  Christianity." 

P.  466,  L  4  from  bottom,  after  "  living  God  "  add,  "  It  is 
qtdte  impossible  to  join  together  both  significations  of  the 
word  flTocxeia  as  Baur  has  done,  p.  594.  If  Dr.  Baur  had 
fblly  tmdcorstood  the  connexion  of  my  ideas,  he  woidd  not 
have  made  the  objections  in  p.  595.  I  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  Paul's  sometimes  placing  heathenism  on  a  level 
with  Judaism,  and  sometimes  below  it  This  is  the  case  with 
my  own  view,  nor  do  I  need  Dr.  Baur's  instructions  on  that 
point.  But  this  I  have  felt  to  be  a  difficulty,  that  Judaism 
as  the  groundwork  of  religious  development  given  by  God, 
should  be  compared  with  heathenism.  And  certainly  liiere  is 
a  logical  distinction  between  the  two  explanations.  The  being 
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In  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world, — ^the  dependence  ot 
the  human  mind  on  nature,  the  externality  of  religious  ser* 
Tice — ^this  formed  the  common  error  before  the  existence  of 
Christianity,  and  was  first  taken  away  by  its  influence. 
This  is  the  stand-point  of  sin  through  which  man  has  become 
the  slave  of  nature.  This  is  nothing  caused  by  God.  Hence 
in  heathenism  arose  the  worship  of  nature,  idolatry.  The 
Jews,  through  the  Divine  Bevelation  imparted  to  them,  were 
preserved  from  such  a  sinking  into  the  limits  of  nature ;  but, 
Divine  Bevelation  itself  condescended  to  this  stand-point 
of  humanity,  above  which  it  can  only  be  raised  by  redemp- 
tion, in  the  education  of  the  theocratic  people,  and  theism 
itself  has  adopted  this  mode  of  employing  nature  and  external 
things ;  theism  in  sensible  forma  Here  then,  with  what  is 
common,  is  also  a  contrariety.  But  it  is  altogether  a  di£ferent 
matter,  if  in  reference  to  a  divine  education  of  man,  I  placed 
Judaism  and  heathenism  on  a  level  with  one  another  as  cour- 
stituting  the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge.  This  I  caxmot 
help  considering  as  un-Pauline." 

P.  483, 1.  9,  for  "  This  quality  ....  human  nature,'*  read, 
'^  This  quality,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  whole 
existence  of  the  theocratic  point  of  view  already  developed 
in  the  Old  Testament^  as  is  evident  from  the  ideas  con* 
veyed  by  the  terms  rm  ^,  nsn?^  '^rf^'^%  W,  %  forms  the 
basis  of  ike  contrariety  between  the  Christian  and  the  ancient 
view  of  the  world.  It  serves  to  mark  this  contrariety  when 
the  word  (rairccvov  or  humUe)  which  on  the  ancient  stand- 
point was  wont  to  be  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  is  converted  in 
the  Christian  ethics  into  a  designation  of  what  constitutes 
the  basis  of  all  higher  life,  and  of  all  true  natiure.  As  frx)m 
that  stand-point  of  predominant  self-consciousness  and  sdf-. 
confidence  rairccFov  was  used  to  mark  a  mean  slavish  dispo- 
sition, so  on  the  other  hand  fjL£ya\o\l/vxla  ^  was  used  as  thd 
symbol  of  true  elevation  of  soul,  a  certoin  pride  of  self-con- 
sciousness, which  stands  in  diametric  opposition  to  the  essence 
of  Christian  humility.  Something  bearing  an  affinity  to  that 
ethical  idea  of  revealed  religion  is  found  in  a  reflection  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  self-exaltation  of  human  greatness  is  pimi^ed  in 
history  by  the  judgment  of  God,  who  humbles  the  great  and 

IVicomach.  lib.  It.  c  7. 
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lofty,  and  exalts ^e  little.  ^iXecc  6  deoc  to,  VTrepe^oyra  irdvra 
JCoAovccy,  ov  yop  c^  ^povieiv  fiiya  6  dfoc  uWov  rj  kuvroy*  Lib. 
▼iL  a  10,  §  3.  What  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  view  of  history 
taken  by  Herodotus,  appears  elevated  to  an  ethical  and  reli- 
gious contemplation,  when  Plato,  speaking  of  the  manner  in 
which  Qod  reveals  himself  in  history,  says,  *'  Biicri  always 
accompanies  Him  who  punishes  the  deviations  from  the 
divine  laws ;  and  whoever  would  be  happy,  let  him  follow 
in  dependence  on  the  divine  justice  humble  and  orderly." > 
Here  raircii^nyc  is  marked  as  the  disposition,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man  submits  himself  humbly  to  the  Divine  laws,  in 
contrast  to  the  pride  of  the  wicked,  who,  forsaken  by  Crod,  is 
visited  by  punishment.  And  Plutarch,  who  perhaps  had 
that  passage  of  Plato  in  his  thoughts,  makes  a  similar  use  of 
it,  when  he  says  that  *^  wickedness,  when  checked  by  punish- 
ment, can  scarcely  be  made  sober-minded,  humble,  and  God- 
fearing." '  Yet  in  both  passages  we  have  not  the  whole  idea 
of  humility,  but  only  a  part  of  it — humility  in  reference  to 
God  as  a  judge.  The  consciousness  of  dependence,"  &o.  p.  483. 

P.  486,  L  15  from  bottom,  "  the  term  ero^/a,"  (note.)  "  Also 
in  Plato  (see  the  It^mblic,  iv.)  mniUa  takes  the  rank  elsewhere 
assigned  to  ^yri<jig  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  Aristotle 
(in  the  Greater  itkics,  i.  35)  makes  a  distinction ;  wisdom 
relates  to  the  eternal  and  divine  ;  t^povrjtnc  to  what  is  useful 
to  man.  This  corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle 
marks  off  the  department  of  ethics,  the  contrast  made  by 
him  between  the  divine  and  the  purely  human.  But  such  a 
contrast  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  stand-point, 
which  demands  that  everything  human  should  be  referred  to 
the  eternal  and  the  divine,  and  the  avfxf^ipoy  dvQpiavt^  is 
grounded  on  this.  The  true  prudence  which  joins  itself  to 
wisdom,  is  that  which  from  hence  gives  the  direction  to  the 
whole  life,  and  forms  its  plan  accordingly.'* 

P.  492,  L  8,  "is  conformable  to  these  views,"  addj  "  When 
Paul  proceeds  from  this  agreement  of  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward, and  regards  that  which  appears  outwardly  as  one  with 

^  tf  V  &cl  Ivr^cTOi  9/fciy  rStv  iaroKkiirofjAvwv  rov  Otlov  v6iwv  TtfjMp6s, 
*Hff  6  fthf  Matfiorfifffiy  fi^AXwv  ix^fuvos  ^vy4werou  raxttyhs  Ka\  KtKoaiAiiiAi' 
wm,    De  liCg^b.  lib.  iv.  ed.  Bipont.  vol.  viii.  p.  185. 

'  *Ay«UKpovofi^  r^  tuoKU^w^oi  laueta  fiSKts  tiy  yiyotro  trifvyovs  koX  roreii^ 
mU  mcniipofiot  wpis  r69  9*6v,    De  Sera  Nttminia  Yindicta,  c.  8. 
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the  Divine  reality  which  should  be  expressed  in  it,  we  mart 
never  forget  how  emphatically  he  opposes  every  kind  of 
making  religion  a  matter  of  mere  outward  show,  whioh  he 
looked  upon  as  something  belonging  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point— ^how  he  represents  the  Divine  life  as  developed  in 
every  individual  £rom  within,  through  the  Mth  that  le&m 
immediately  to  Christ  himself" 

P.  496,  L  17,  "Eph.  v.  26,"  add,  ''And  yet,  according  to 
what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  certain  that  Paul  derives 
everything  from  fidth.  If  any  one  had  wished  to  refer  to  the 
power  of  an  outward,  sensible  ceremony, — an  element  belong-i 
ing  to  the  senses, — what  is  to  be  deduced  from  an  internal 
appropriation  through  &ith,  Paid  would  have  applied  to 
baptism  what  he  said  of  circumcision,  that  it  was  a  return 
to  the  element  of  the  world,  a  putting  the  trapKucov  in  the 
place  of  the  nnvfjiaTiKov.  But  he  speaks,  in  the  passages  we 
have  quoted,  of  the  whole  of  the  Divine  transaction  in  which 
nltmc  is  included,  as  the  subjective  element  from  which 
everything  proceeds.  And  it  is  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
to  state  one  principal  element  for  the  whole  and  all  its  ele- 
ments ;  in  this  instance,  the  most  outward  is  adduced,  by 
which  the  whole  is  brought  under  observation,  the  dosing 
point  of  the  whole,  which  presupposes  all  the  other  elements, 
including  the  most  internal." 

P.  503,  L  13,  after  ''  in  its  consummation"  add,  ''This  re- 
quires OTir  attentive  consideration.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  church  comprised  the  whole  visible  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  everything  else  stood  in  opposition  to 
it;  and  yet  the  kingdom  of  God  is  destined  for  universal 
sovereignty, — to  appropriate  everything  as  its  organ;  as  every- 
thing in  humanity  depends  upon  it,  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  stamp  its  impress  on  the  race,  before  it  can  find  the 
realization  of  its  true  idea.  Such  an  universal  sovereignty  in 
reserve  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  Paul  certainly  acknowledged; 
but  the  thought  was  then,  and  must  have  continued  to  be^ 
not  fiuniliar  to  his  mind,  that  such  a  supremacy  qf  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  formed  by  that  developing  process 
which  Christ  compares  to  leaven,  through  the  natural  con- 
nexion of  causes  and  effects  under  the  Divine  guidance.  It 
was,  as  we  have  already  proved,  the  necessary  and  natural 
▼iew  for  this  stage  in  the  development  of  Cluistianit^^  that 
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this  Bopiemacy  of  the  kingdom  would  be  brought  about  under 
other  conditions  than  those  of  earthly  existence  by  the  second 
advent  of  Christ.  Hitherto,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
visible  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  church.  Another  relation  of  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom 
of  Gk)d  and  of  the  church  to  one  another  must  be  formed 
when  the  kii^dom  of  God  had  more  effectually  exerted  its 
power  as  leaven  in  the  development  of  the  human  race — 
when,  by  a  natural  instrumentality,  preparation  was  made  for 
what,  to  Paul,  appeared  as  something  that  must  be  realized  in 
an  immediate  manner  by  a  new  external  event — when  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  entered  the  world  first  of  all  in  the 
form  of  the  church,  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  other  things 
which  belonged  to  the  organism  of  human  life.  Then  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  its  earthly  form  of  appearance, 
would  become  more  extended  than  that  of  the  church,  which 
hitherto  it  had  not  been." 

P.  504,  note  1,  after  "below"  add,  "Although  the  view 
taken  by  St  Paul  of  the  world  of  spirits  is  represented  to  us 
and  more  fully  developed  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesialns,  which  may  be  explained  by  their  being  written 
in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  and  the  contradictory 
opinions  that  had  then  arisen  ;  yet  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  mark  of  anything  un-Fauline,  for  it  can  easily  be  proved 
that  such  a  view  of  the  various  oiders  in  the  world  of  spirits 
.  was  always  held  by  the  apostle,  and  that  the  relation  of  men 
to  a  world  of  good  and  evil  spirits  was  always  present  to  his 
mind.  Bom.  viii.  38,  ayyeXot,  dpyai^  dwafxeig  of  this  pr  the 
other  world ;  1  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  xii.  4.  Also  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  by 
the  universality  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  he  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  apx^l,  HovtrUu  and 
BvyafjLuc  of  iMs  world,  but  must,  at  least,  include  certain 
invisible  regions.  The  manner  is  characteristic  in  which  Paul 
joins  together  the  evil  in  the  visible  and  invisible  world  as 
one,  and  subjects  the  evil  angels  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  one  with  Christ,  to  reign  and  judge  with  him.  As  to 
the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  I  have  often  seriously  doubted, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  the  genuineness  of  the  words  hid  rovg  dyyiXovc, 
since  these  words,  after  a  sufficient  reason  has  already  been 
given  for  the  injunction,  seem  a  superfluous  addition  to 
the  hid  Tovro.     I  have  also  been  led  to  the  same  supposition 

VOL.   II.  N 
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as  Dr.  Baur,  that  the  words  may  have  been  brought  as  a  gloar 
into  the  text>  from  the  stand-point  of  a  representation  derived 
from  the  apoci  jphal  Book  of  Enoch,  relative  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  fitllen  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men; 
Gen.  vL  2.  '  Women  ought  to  be  veiled,  as  a  protecticm 
against  the  temptations  and  plots  of  the  evil  spirts.*  Yet 
I  do  not  ventmre  to  speak  on  this  point  with  such  confidence 
as  Dr.  Baur,  for  I  can  attach  a  meaning  to  these  words  which 
will  be  very  agreeable  to  Paul's  mode  of  viewing  such  sabjecte. 
Paul,  always  mindful  of  the  connexion  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  contemplates  the  angels  as  witnesses  of 
the  devotions  of  the  church.  Angels  and  men,  as  members 
of  one  kingdom  of  God  that  exists  under  one  head,  unite 
together  in  common  acts  of  devotion  to  God.  Now  the 
women  ought  to  be  afraid  to  appear  before  such  ^es  in  a 
manner  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  proprieties  of 
the  female  sex,  and  which  would  mark  a  perversion  of  the 
female  character.  We  must  certainly  attach  a  symbolic 
moral  meaning  to  the  veiling.  Also  in  1  Cor.  ix.  23  we  find 
an  example,  ti^ough  not  peifectly  analogous,  where  a  dauae 
with  ipa,  as  marking  a  special  object,  is  added  to  an  asMr* 
tion  for  which  a  sufficient  reason  had  already  been  giren 
with  ^la." 

P.  504, 1.  13,  to  p.  505, L  7,  "Accordingly,"  Ac.  "We  here 
come  to  tlie  important  idea  of  a  pre-existent  Divine  Bein^ 
who,  through  Christ,  became  manifested  in  time— the  idea,  to 
designate  which  we  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  use  the  term 
Logos,  though  this  distinct  form  of  designating  sudi  an  idea 
belongs  only  to  a  peculiar  doctrinal  type  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Also  on  this  subject  we  must  maintain,  in  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary,  imhistorical,  destructive  theories  of  a  certain 
mode  of  thinking  in  our  day,  which  is  necessitated  to  find  in 
all  things  only  the  human  spirit  seating  itself  in  its  self-^ 
reflection  on  the  throne  of  Gkni— that  not  a  foreign  elemdbt 
from  without  was  introduced  in  the  development  itf  the  doc- 
trine that  proceeded  from  Chnst-^also,  that  not  fix  m  without^ 
through  .many  influences,  has  that  been  deieeloped  at  whieh 
the  idea  of  Christianity  aims,  and  for  which  Chiist  only  gave 
the  first  impulse — ^but  we  must  here  deduce  ever3rthing  finom 
the  original  revelation  of  Christ,  and  prove  that  everything  is 
already  placed  in  his  self-revelation  as  to  its  essanoe,  gonn, 
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And  principla  We  must  only  distinguish  the  successive  pre- 
paratory stages  to  show  how  what  was  contained  originally  in 
his  divine  and  human  consciousness,  and  given  m  his  self- 
revelation,  was  developed  in  the  coudciousness  and  the  preach- 
ing of  those  who  testified  of  him. 

**  As,  in  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Christ  himself,  we  find 
the  fulfilment  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point alike  given,  but  in  the  developing  process  of  apostolic 
Ohriitiahity,  fulfilment  and  explanation  are  seen  apart  in  suc- 
cessive stages,  and  we  behold  the  imfolding  of  Christianity 
firom  its  closest  connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  to  its  per- 
fectly independent  development  when  it  threw  aside  the  Old 
Testament  covering;  so  also  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
conceptioii  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  was  connected  with 
the  predominant  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and 
dediioed  firom  it,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  Word 
"  become  flesh,'*  first  of  all  anointed  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  before  he  came  forward  as  the  Messiah,  then 
known  as  the  pre-existent  Son  of  God  who  appeared  in  time 
and  manifested  his  glory,  the  medium  of  transition  from  the 
histcMical  revelation  of  the  Divine  to  the  pre-historical  and 
super-historicaL  There  is  here  a  progi*essive  organic  de-: 
vmopment^  of  which  the  members  reciprocally  conditionate 
one  ano^er ;  but  everything  leads  back  to  what  was  in  the 
historical  C^zist^  and  to  his  original  self-revelation.  The 
first  three  Gospels  and  the  Acts  correspond  to  the  first  stand- 
point :  and  in  the  former  there  are  not  wanting  intimations 
whieh  denote  or  imply  that  higher  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
it  was  developed  by  Paul  and  John ;  Matt.  xi.  27 ;  xxii.  44  ; 
xxviiL  18,  20.  The  total  impression  given  by  the  Christ  of 
the  first  three  Gcxspels  would  lead  any  one  who  receives  it 
with  a  susceptible  disposition  to  recognise  a  Divine  form, 
letting  himself  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  Several  pregnant 
single  expressions,  as  when  he  said,  ''  In  this  place  is  one 
greater  than  the  temple,"  Matt.  xii.  6 ;  and  if  we  take  into 
aooonnt  what  the  temple  was  to  the  Jewish  religious  senti- 
menty  and  what  he  must  be  on  the  first  stage  of  theocratic 
developmfflit,  we  shall  also  be  led  to  recognise  such  a  Christ 
in  the  first  Gospels,  or  we  cannot  hesitate  to  charge  him  with 
impious  self-idolatry,  or  we  must  apply  the  s^pel  of  an 
arbitrsry  Gntidsm,  and  let  the  whole  be  dissolved  into  some- 
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thing  as  unsubstantial  as  a  mist.  The  predicate  vlo^  rav 
dvdpLjwov,  the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  man,  who  realized  the 
original  type  of  humanity,  and  exalted  human  nature  to  the 
highest  dignity,  and  the  predicate  6  vIoq  rod  Oiov,  which  in 
Christ's  lips  denoted  something  more  than  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  refer  reciprocally  to  one  another, 
and  imply  the  distinction  as  well  as  the  combination  and  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  him. 

"  But  the  development  of  theology  from  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point  also  i^voured  this  revelation  of  the  higher  image 
of  Christ ;  and  to  what  resulted  from  the  developing  process 
of  the  divine  appearances  in  the  Old  Testament,  ideas  which 
sprung  up  on  the  soil  of  Grecian  philosophy  were  afterwards 
to  be  joined,  in  order  to  render  accessible  to  the  humaA  mind 
these  visible  presentations  of  the  Divine.  The  Messianic  idea 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  already  in  some  special  features  (as 
in  Isaiah  k.  6)  been  exalted  from  the  earthly  to  the  super^ 
human  Divine,  and  shown  how  this  ideal  of  the  theocratic 
Ring  in  his  essence  must  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mere 
human  appearance.  It  was  an  idea  which,  though  at  first 
representing  itself  in  historical  earthly  forms  of  appearance, 
yet  was  pregnant  with  a  significance  which  necessanly  tended 
to  the  super-earthly  and  the  heavenly.  The  revekttion  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament  led  to  the  visible  presentation  of  a 
Word  forming  the  connexion  between  the  Creation  and  the 
eternal,  hidden  essence  of  Grod,  and  this  Word  pointed  to  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  self-revelation  of  God  as  a  pre-supposition 
of  the  whole  creation,  in  which  it  had  its  root,  and  without 
wliich  no  thought  from  God  or  leading  to  God  coiQd  arise  in 
the  human  soid.  It  is  a  prevailing  error  to  deduce  ail  this 
from  the  influence  of  Grecian  philosophy.  It  is  true,  that 
Platonic  and  Stoical  ideas  of  a  Logos  afterwards  gave  Philo 
joints  of  connexion  for  Grecising  such  an  idea ;  but  certainly, 
although  such  an  idea  had  formed  itself  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 137,  ^6  ^^  T^ot  imder  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  a 
word  to  indicate  that  idea.  In  Philo  himself  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  what  he  received  from  the  traditions  of 
Jewish  theology,  and  what  he  made  of  that  theology  ftx)m 
the  stand-point  of  his  Graeco-Jewish  religious  philosophy. 
The  conception  that  was  derived  from  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  through  the  Alexa  • 
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drian  theology  brought  into  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  formed  a  natural  transition-point  from 
legcU  Judaism,  which  placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God 
and  man,  to  the  Grospel,  which  was  to  fill  up  this  chasm,  since 
it  revealed  a  God  communicating  himself  to  mankino,  and 
establi^mg  a  feUowship  of  life  between  himself  and  them." 

P.  507,  L  10  from  bottom,  after  "  of  late  years"  add^  "  As 
when  a  denial  of  God,  which  degrades  man,  adorns  itself  with 
the  name  of  Humanism,  which  in  its  true  sense  applies  only 
to  Christianity,  which-  exalts  man  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
true  dignity  consisting  in  the  image  of  God  and  destined  for 
eternal  life,  and  can  alone  enable  him  to  realize  this  dignity. 

'^  It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  Christology 
which  we  here  attribute  to  Paul,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philippians,  and  this  is  urged  as 
a  proof  of  the  un-Pauline  character  of  these  epistles ;  but  we 
must  maintain  in  the  face  of  all  such  critical  puerilities,  that 
in  the  larger  and  universally  acknowledged  Pauline  epistles 
the  same  Christology  forms  the  ground-work,  which  appears 
in  a  more  striking,  because  antithetic  form,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  The  words  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  GaJatians,  ver.  4,  e^airiartiXev  6  htog  to  wvevfxa 
Tou  viov  abrou  eig  rac  napHag  ^fiufv,  manifestly  contain  the 
idea  that  God  sent  out  his  Son  from  himself,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  with  him  before  he  appeared  in  the  world; 
as  when  Paul  says  in  the  sixth  verse,  e^awe(rr£t\tv  6  dtoQ  to 
wvtvfjui  Tov  viov  avToVf  it  is  implied  that  the  Spirit  sent  into 
the  hearts  of  believers  came  forth  from  the  depths  of  the 
Divine  Beings  and  in  consequence  effects  the  connexion  of 
believing  souls  with  Grod.  Here  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
viiL  6,  are  particularly  applicable,  where  he  points  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  Chnstian  stand-point  in  the  religious 
consciousness.  '  But  to  us  there  is  one  God  the  Father, 
from  whom  all  existence  proceeds,  and  we  are  for  him,  (he 
is  the  end  of  our  existence,)  for  his  glory :  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  all  things  were  brought  into 
existence,  and  we  are  through  him.*  This  passage  cannot 
be  otherwise  imderstood,  than  that  the  h'  ov  to,  irdvra  cor- 
responds to  the  tl  ov  TQ  irnyTaj  and  both  therefore  are  equally 
comprehensive,  and  thus  the  fifielc  hi  avTov  refers  itself  back 
to  the  fifiiig  c((  avroy.     Accordingly,  the  passage  aihrms  that. 
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as  all  existenee  proceeds  from  God,  so  through  Jesos  CSirisI 
as  the  one  Mediator,  in  relation  especially  to  the  pre-existent 
divine  nature  in  him,  all  things  were  introduced  into  actual 
existence,  and  as  Christians  are  conscious  that  Gk>d  alone 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  their  being,  so  the  realization  of  this 
destiny  is  accomplished  through  Christ  by  virtue  of  the  new 
creation  that  proceeds  from  hun.  So  Paul  here  combihes  in 
one  view  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
contemplates  him  in  reference  to  these  two  great  points,  as 
the  mediating  Being,  by  whom  the  whole  universe  was  at 
first  called  into  existence,  and  by  whom  not  only  the  original 
Creation,  but  ^kU  creation  is  brought  into  being  which  is 
destined  to  realize  the  end  of  the  first.  ^ 

'^  The  exposition  of  this  passage  admits  of  less  doubt  than 
that  of  1  Cor.  x.  4,  where  Paul  represents  the  water  from  the 
rock,  and  the  manna  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  the 
wilderness,  as  a  symbol  of  the  communion  with  Christ  effected 
by  the  Lord's  Supper.  '  They  all  drank  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them,'  says  Paul,  <  and  that  rock  was 
Christ.*  Now,  this  would  not  imply  the  Messianic  pre-exist- 
ence,  if  we  understand  it  to  mean — the  rock  represented  Christ : 
was  a  symbol  of  him.  But  it  certainly  agrees  better  with 
Paul's  train  of  ideas  if  we  take  it  in  this  sense  : — that  Christ 
himself  was  the  rock  who  furnished  the  manna  and  water  to 
the  Jews,  as  he  now  communicates  himself  in  the  Supper. 
Now,  if  we  are  not  justified  frotn  any  other  quarter  in  assum« 
ing  the  idea  in  Paid*s  writings  of  such  a  Messianic  pre-existene^ 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  such  a  dilution  of  his  mean- 
ing in  that  passage  as  is  offered  in  the  first  interpretation. 
Likewise,  if  in  1  Cor.  x.  9  xvpioy  is  the  genuine  reading, 
but  XpcoTov  a  correct  gloss^  this  necessarily  indicates  thcut 
when  Paul  said  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  iireipaeat*  row 
Xpiarov,  he  implied  that  Christ  was  acting  among  them  ac- 
cording to  his  Divine  nature.  The  words  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9, 
('  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  oTir  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 

^  Baur  (p.  627)  would  limit  the  9t*  oZ  rit  vdyra  to  all  things  which 
reUte  to  reconciliation  and  redemption  ;  but  this  is  absolutely  impo^' 
sible,  as  will  be  evident  to  every  unprejudici  d  person  on  an  ezaminatioo 
of  the  context.  The  words  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  where  the  limitation  plainly 
proceeds  from  the  connexion,  are  not  at  all  parallel  to  the  passage  h^ 
lore  OS. 
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ye  tkrough  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich*)  are  also 
c^tfthi  evidence  that  Paul's  views  were  such  as  we  have  stated. 
It  is  impossilde  to  understand  these  words  as  Baur  (p.  628) 
has  explained  them  in  order  to  do  away  with  their  obvious 
infermoe ;  '  That  Christ  was  poor,  i  e.  lived  in  poverty  and  a 
lowly  condition,  although  as  Redeemer,  through  the  grace  of 
redemption  which  we  owe  to  him,  he  was  rich  enough  to 
make  vs  rich.*  Certainly,  the  ^  being  rich*  forms  a  contrast 
to  the  '  being  poor,*  but  the  riches  of  his  grace  would  form 
no  sodi  contrast.  To  be  rich  in  grace,  and  to  live  in  poverty 
and  ar  lowly  condition,  are  perfectly  compatible.  And  it  is 
here  intended  to  exhibit  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  self-sacrifice 
and  fielf-denial,  tiiat  men  may  learn  to  give  up  what  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy,  in  order  to  help  others.  But  how 
could  this -agree  with  such  an  exposition)  We  know  not  how 
to  understand  it,  when  Baur,  who  cannot  deny  this  reference 
of  the  words,  will  not  acknowledge  what  is  implied,  but 
thinks  they  may  thus  be  explained  : — '  That  we  must  show 
the  same  self-sacrificing  disposition  as  Christ,  who  was  poor 
and  in  a  lowly  condition,  though  he  was  so  exalted  above 
us  by  the  riches  of  his  grace.*  Where  is  the  contrast,  and 
where  is  the  example  of  self-ssicrifice  ?  Although  the  word 
rr^xcvciv  in  itself  according  to  the  Greek  usage,  only  denotes 
<  bemg  poor,'  yet  in  the  words  *  for  our  sakes  he  was  poor,' 
and  in  the  contrast  TrXovtnoe  wv,  it  is  necessarily  imder- 
Btood  that  he  was  before  rich,  and  for  our  sakes  became  poor. 
The  words  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  this : 
He  who  was  rich  in  divine  glory,  has  on  our  account  taken 
part  in  our  poverty ;  he  has  entered  within  the  limits  and 
wants  of  our  earthly  existence,  in  order  that  by  means  of  this 
his  self-humiliation  we  might  partake  of  the  riches  of  his 
divine  life,  which  without  it  we  coiQd  not  have  done.  Again, 
when  Paul  in  Bom.  viii.  3,  says, '  God  sent  forth  his  Son '  iv 
ofioiwfiari  trapKog  dfioprias,  these  words  imply  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Son  of  God^  ovk  iv  trapKl.  The  passage  in  Rom.  ix.  5, 
can  certainly  not  be  made  use  of,  in  an  isolated  form,  to  prove 
from  it  Paul's  doctrinal  views,  since  it  requires  for  its  inter- 
pretation an  appeal  to  Paul's  mode  of  thinking  elsewhere,  and 
has,  undeniably,  great  difficulties.  Yet  we  must  admit  we 
cannot  feel  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  Paul  must  have 
^ndad  the  sentence  with  the  words,  ^  from  whom,  ficcording 
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to  the  flesh,  Christ  came,'  without  adding  anything  more-^ 
he  who  was  so  fond  of  contrasts,  and  whom  the  consciousness 
of  the  glory  of  Christ,  of  which  he  was  always  full,  would  here 
prompt  to  the  expression  of  a  contrast.  He  must,  in  truth, 
have  felt  himself  compelled  to  express  more  strongly  what  he 
brought  forward  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole — ^the 
last  end  of  the  theocratic  development  which  was  to  proceed 
from  the  Jews,  and  we  cannot  think  that  he  would  have  ended 
in  so  bald  a  manner.  Neither  can  we  admit,  that  the  Doxo- 
logy  to  God  the  Father  coidd  be  joined  in  this  way  without 
any  intermediate  link,  and  this  whole  doxology  would  be 
uncommonly  heavy,  and  quite  im-Pauline.  Hence  we  must 
regard  it  as  the  most  natural  exposition  according  to  which 
the  last  words  form  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  Kara  erap^a, 
and  give  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  great  preeminence 
which  accrued  to  the  Jews  from  the  Messiah's  being  bom  of 
them.  "  He  who  is  God  exalted  over  all,"  (exalted  above  all 
that  is  named  in  the  preceding  clauses,)  or  perhaps  still  better 
thus,  avoiding  the  encumbrance  of  the  6  tor,  fThe  Being 
exalted  over  all,  be  praised  as  the  Divine  Being  for  ever.' 
We  certainly  admit  that  Paul  would  not  have  conferred  the 
title  6  OiOQ  simply  upon  Christ,  but  it  is  something  different 
when  in  reference  to  his  deemed  communicated  nature  he 
calls  him  Oeog.  And  as  he  now  attributes  such  exaltation  to 
him,  and  represents  him  as  the  Being  in  whom  all  the  commu- 
nications of  divine  blessing  to  mankind  are  concentrated,  he 
might  be  well  induced  to  ascribe  the  doxology  to  him.  That 
this  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  cannot  serve  as  a  proof  that 
Paid  could  not  once  have  done  this  in  a  peculiar  connexion. 
The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  i.  4,  contain  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  view.  He  there  refers  to  the  Son  of  God  in  his  two- 
fold relation, — in  his  state  of  humiliation,  when  he  had  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  limits  of  earthly  humanity,  and  as  he  went 
beyond  it  when  the  dignity  attached  to  him  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  revealed,  so  that  his  divine  essence  unveiled  itself  &ee 
from  the  limits  of  nature  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  kept 
back.  The  Son  of  God,  who  according  to  his  earthly  ap- 
pearance was  born  of  the  posterity  of  David  (the  Messiah 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Jewish  people),  by  means  of  the 
indweUing  spirit  of  holiness  (the  divine  nature  peculiar  to 
him)  was  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection,  or 
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in  ^iitue  of  his  Tesurrection,  (for  this  event  was  indeed  the 
beginning  of  his  emerging  from  the  limits  of  an  existenoe 
tsubjected  to  nature,)  in  order  that  henceforward,  in  corre- 
spondence to  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  wivfjia  &yiu>- 
trvvriQ  in  him,  he  might  operate  with  a  power  raised  above  all 
lunits,  invisible  and  divine — ^the  theocratic  King  and  Redeemer 
belonging  equally  to  the  whole  human  race. 

P.  508, 1.  3,  "  in  vogue  respecting  spirits,"  add,  "  although, 
as  we  have  proved,  the  same  doctrinal  view  lay  at  the  basis 
of  what  he  has  expressed  in  his  earlier  epistles.  When  Paul, 
in  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  describes  Christ  as  the  imjige  of  God,  in  whom 
the  glory  of  (Jod  is  mirrored  forth,  the  same  train  of  ideas 
is  implied,  which,  more  fully  unfolded  by  an  antithetical 
reference,  meets  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians." 

P.  508,  L  20  from  bottom,  after  "  among  mankind "  add, 
"  With  this  view  also  is  connected  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
expresses  himself  in  PhiL  ii.  5 — 9,  *That  whereas  Christ 
found  himself  in  a  state  of  divine  existence,  he  did  not  so 
value  that  equality  to  God  and  divine  existence,  nor  was  he 
eager  to  let  it  come  forth  that  he  might  make  a  show  with  it, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  renounced  it  when  he  entered  into 
the  dependent  relations  of  a  creaturely  human  existence,  and 
was  bom  as  a  man  like  other  men,  although  under  the  cover- 
ing of  this  visible  form  was  hidden  something  exalted  above 
human  nature  and  the  whole  created  imiverse.  The  exalta- 
tion which  followed  this  self-humiliation,  and  by  which  the 
obedience  rendered  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was 
rewarded,  cannot  be  referred  to  that  in  which  according  to 
his  divine  essence  he  was  already  exalted  above  all,  but  only 
to  the  man  who  had  come  forth  from  that  act  of  self-himiilia- 
tion ;  who  as  a  man,  conscious  of  his  divine  nature,  carried 
this  act  of  self-inanition  to  the  highest  pitch.  If  we  carefully 
discriminate  the  ideas,  we  shall  find  here  no  contradiction 
which  would  oblige  us  to  drag  in  gnostic  ideas,  of  which  we 
do  not  perceive  the  least  trace ;  there  is,  indeed,  nothing 
more  than  what  we  have  already  foimd  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ; 
Rom.  viii.  3. 

P.  522, 1.  9,  after  "  world  *'  addy  "  Paul  here  treats  of  an 
eternal  election  and  predestination  antecedent  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  but  not  of  an  analogous  reprobation,  since  the 
former,  but  not  the  latter,  has  an  eternal  ideal  basis.     Reprc^* 
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bation  relates  only  to  a  temporal  appearance ;  those  in  whom 
the  divine  idea  fixed  in  Christ  is  not  realized,  hence  appear  as 
the  excluded  from  their  realization,  in  other  words  as  the 
reprobate."* 

P.  530,  L  9  from  bottom,  after  "  work  for  belierers  "  cM^ 
''Yet  this  does  not  forbid  otut  supposing  that  the  spirit  of  Paul, 
comprehending  all  things  to  the  last  closing  point  of  the 
development  di  redemption  and  salvation  in  one  vast  con- 
templation, might  have  raised  itself  above  the  limits  of  the 
proposition  lying  immediately  before  him,  and  taken  in  the 
final  result,  whidi  would  resolve  all  disharmony  into  perfect 
unison.  And  it  would  be  the  most  natural  construction  to 
suppose  an  interval  between  what  is  stated  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23, 
and  in  the  following  verse,  and  in  this  interval  those  develop- 
ments might  take  place  which  would  contribute  to  bring  on 
the  last  end  of  universal  restoration  :  first  of  all,  the  resur- 
rection and  perfect  blessedness  of  believers;  and  then  the 
general  resurrection  of  all,  freed  from  sin,  exalted  to  a  divine 
life,  when  Crod  shall  be  all  in  all.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
how  immediately  Paul  comes  to  the  clra.  It  appears  that 
here  he  wished  rather  to  give  hints,  than  to  express  and 
develop." 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  1.  **  Introductoby  bemabes  on  the  sources 
OF  this  histobt.  The  manner  in  which  criticism  has  been 
recently  applied  to  this  part  of  history  induces  us  to  pre- 
mise a  few  words  on  its  sources  as  an  introduction  to  the 
following  investigations.  A  few  notices  from  other  quarters 
excepted,  we  must,  in  order  to  examine  the  true  state  of 
the  &cts  for  this  bistory,  carefully  compare  two  sources  with 
one  another ;  namely,  the  EpisUea  of  the  apostles  and  their 
companions, — (which  as  soon  as  we  can  ascertain  their  genu- 
ineness are  the  surest  sources) — and  the  narrative  respecting 
these  times,  known  by  the  name  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apastlet. 
As  we  are  prepared  to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  latter  after- 
wards in  detaU,  we  wish  here  only  to  see,  in  passing,  whether 

'  Employing  the  Bcholastic  terminology  in  a  Pauline  sense,  we  may  nj 
that  the  volurUaa  signi,  not  the  ffokmiaa  benepl<iniif  is  here  pointed  <Mit. 

'  By  an  oversight,  these  paragraphs  were  not  placed  in  uie  priniei^s 
hands  earlj'  enough  for  insertion  in  the  proper  place. — Tb. 
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some  marks  of  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  this  source  may 
not  be  discovered 

^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  itself,  from  chap.  xvi.  10,  we 
meet  with  a  striking  peculiaritj, — ^the  author  in  several  pas- 
sages speaks  in  the  first  person  plural,  including  himself  among 
the  companions  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  therefore  an  eye- 
witness of  part  of  the  events  contained  in  the  history.  This 
is  a  very  important  indication  of  the  rank  which  we  must 
allow  to  this  document  as  a  source  of  historical  information. 
It.  may  indeed  be  objected,  as  has  actually  been  done  by  Dr. 
Yon  Banr  (in  his  work,  Faulus  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi: 
Stuttgart,  1845),  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  belonged  to  a 
later  period,  but  in  order  to  deceive,  adopted  this  phraseology, 
since  he  idshed  to  be  regarded  as  the  companion  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  to  act  the  part  of  Luke.  But  this  assump- 
tion no  unprejudiced  person  can  adopt.  For  then,  how  can  it  be 
explained  that  the  author,  from  the  first,  gives  no  sign  of  the 
part  he  wished  to  act,  and  in  which  it  was  so  important  for 
him  to  be  acknowledged,  so  that  where  he  first  begins  to  adopt 
this  style  he  drops  no  hint  who  he  is,  and  how  he  happened 
to  be  in  Paul's  company  1  This  really  looks  in  itself  and 
especially  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  apociyphal  writings 
of  that  age,  as  unlike  one  who  wished  to  write  under  the 
name  of  another,  as  we  can  imagine.  The  manner  in  which 
the  author  of  the  Acts  at  once,  without  anything  leading  to 
it,  b^ins  to  express  himself  in  this  associated  form  of  address^ 
bears  undeniable  marks  of  the  absence  of  design. 

^And  for  whom  did  the  author  compose  this  work?  As  by 
the  introductory  words  it  is  connected  with  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  and  professes  to  be  the  second  part  of  that  work  on  the 
primitive  history  of  Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
primarily  written  for  the  same  object  which  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  states  in  his  introduction, — ^in  order  to  furnish  an  indi- 
vidual, Theophilus,  with  exact  and  certain  knowledge  of  that 
histoiy;  and  this  certainly  does  not  agree  with  his  wishing  to 
act  the  part  of  any  other  person  than  he  really  was.  Here 
again  it  may  be  objected — these  writings  were  not  really 
composed  for  such  a  Theophilus,  but  he  who  wished  to  forge 
this  work  imder  the  name  of  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul 
chose  this  garb  for  his  &,brication.  But  the  introductory 
words  of  Lite's  Gospel  are  by  no  means  suited  to  give  us  the 
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impression  of  such  a  design,  but  correspond  in  a  simple 
natural  manner  to  the  object  which  a  Christian  writer  might 
have  who  lived  imder  the  relations  of  that  fresh  age  of  Chns- 
tianity.  And  further,  why  should  he  in  those  words  (Luke 
i.  2,)  have  stated  that  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  formed 
the  main  sources  of  his  narrative,  when  in  consistency  with 
the  part  he  wished  to  act  he  ought  to  have  described  himself 
as  an  eye-witness  ]  Or  must  we  refer  those  introductory 
words  only  to  the  Gospel,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Acts?  But  if  persons  are  resolved  to  find  a  fabrication  under- 
taken for  a  special  pui'pose,  will  it  not  be  most  natural  to 
admit  that  the  author  from  the  first  had  the  whole  plan  of 
his  fram  pia  in  his  mind,  and  hence  in  the  introductory 
words  to  the  first  part  of  his  work  had  made  preparation  for 
what  he  intended  to  exhibit  in  the  second  part  ] 

"  Now,  if  this  supposition  of  a  designed  fabrication  cannot 
be  applied  to  that  personal  form  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
this  peculiarity  can  be  explained  in  only  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  same  person  speaks  here  from  whom  the  whule 
history  proceeded,  or  it  is  the  account  of  another  individual, 
whom  the  author,  in  making  use  of  various  sources  for  his 
work,  embodied  in  this  original  form  with  his  own  composi- 
tion. If  we  suppose  the  first,  it  is  evident  that  this  work 
proceeded  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  part  of  the 
events  he  describes,  and  a  missionary  companion  of  the  apo- 
stle Paul,  who  stood  in  close  connexion  with  him.  And  this 
will  predispose  us  to  judge  favourably  of  the  sources  which 
the  author  might  make  use  of,  for  those  transactions  in  which 
he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  of  the  general  fidelity  of 
his  narrative.  We  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  such  a  person,  instead  of  wishing  to  give  pure  history, 
only  aimed  at  compiling  from  the  materials  before  him  a 
fiction,  even  though  for  a  good  object.  But  if  we  adopt  the 
second  alternative,  it  follows,  that  at  least  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  narrative  is  founded  on  the  report  of  a  trustworthy 
eye-witness.  From  a  single  example  of  the  use  of  such  a 
report,  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  wished  to  employ,  and 
did  employ,  good  sources  of  information.  And  by  this  single 
example,  that  at  the  place  in  which  he  incorporated  this 
account  in  his  history,  he  left  this  form  of  personal  narrative 
unaltered,  he  shows  that  he  was  disposed  to  alter  the  material! 
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wliich  he  raade  use  of  in  his  work,  too  little  for  historical  art, 
for  unity  of  historical  composition,  rather  than  too  much  for 
the  fidefity  of  the  narrative.  It  is  plain  how  deficient  he  was 
in  historical  art,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find 
in  this  work  rather  the  raw  material  from  the  sources  within 
his  reach,  than  an  historical  composition  artificially  moulded 
and  framed  according  to  one  point  of  view.  It  is  plain  how 
far  we  should  be  from  expecting  that  such  a  person  would 
have  constructed  the  speeches  he  reports,  in  accordance  with 
the  stand-point  and  character  of  the  speakers,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  classical  historians,  with  creative  art,  and  how  little 
such  an  artificial  style  and  ability  can  be  attributed  to  him. 

"  Both  suppositions  have  their  difficulties,  which  in  either 
case  can  find  their  solution  only  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  historian,  and  in  the  whole  method  of  his  work.  In  the 
first  case,  the  carelessness  and  awkwardness  which  allowed 
him  to  admit  these  foreign  accounts  without  altering  tho 
unsuitable  form  of  the  narrative,  is  very  strange.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  second  supposition,  it  still  remains  very  striking 
and  awkward,  that  he  should  appear  speaking  in  this  form  all 
at  once  without  notice  ;  without  saying  anything  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  to  be  one  of  Paul's  companions ; 
how  by  turns  he  is  associated  with  him  and  separated  from 
him.  But  in  both  cases  we  shall  be  led  to  similar  conclusions 
in  reference  to  the  origination  and  character  of  this  historical 
collection. 

"  Whether  the  introductory  words  of  Luke's  Grospel  refer  or 
not  to  both  parts  of  the  work,  at  all  events  we  can  apply 
what  is  there  said  to  the  Acts,  that  according  to  Luke  i.  2, 
he  made  use  of  the  reports  of  the  original  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Christian  history,  and  of  the  first  publishers  of  the  Grospel, 
which  would  perfectly  agree  with  the  character  of  Luke,  to 
whom  ecclesiastical  tradition  attributes  both  works,  the  physi- 
cian whom  Paul,  in  his  epistle  written  from  Rome,  names  as 
his  fellow-labourer.  Indeed,  if  we  refer  these  words  in  the 
Gospel  to  the  Acts,  this  would  not  prove  that  the  account  in 
which  he  uses  the  first  person  proceeded  from  himself;  for  on 
that  supposition  he  would  himself  belong  in  part  to  the  eye- 
witnesses. Yet  it  is  questionable,  whether  these  words  really 
belong  to  both  parts,  and  whether  the  author,  when  writing 
the  €k>spel,  had  already  pljinned  that  continuation  of  it." 
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p.  1,  cL  i.  Begin  with  the  following  paragraph  : — "  The 
Christian  church,  as  a  community,  proceeding  fi^m  a  new  prin- 
ciple for  the  transformation  of  the  world,  and  destined  to  intro- 
duce this  new  principle  into  humanity,  presupposes,  as  the  basis 
of  its  existence,  that  Person  who  was  himself  in  his  whole  being 
and  manifestation  that  world-transforming  principle,  without 
whom  the  existence  of  the  church  itself  would  be  a  mon- 
strous lie.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  commencement  of 
the  existence  of  the  church,  there  was  a  necessity  for  that  un- 
paralleled event  affecting  all  succeeding  ages,  by  which  this 
objective  principle  passed  into  the  consciousness  of  men, 
henceforth  to  fopn  the  central  point  of  a  new  internal  life- 
communion,  and  on  which  the  being  of  the  church  rests. 
This  event  was  the  nuracle  of  the  first  Pentecost,  which,  in  its 
essential  nature,  is  repeated  wherever  a  creation  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  either  in  individuals  or  communities,  takes  place.  If 
all  the  great  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  church  point 
us  to  a  beginning  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  where  first  that  which  constitutes  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  new  epochs  comes  forth  into  manifestation^  fier- 
tainly  the  greatest  epoch,  firom  which  all  the  others  proceeded, 
cannot  be  thought  to  want  such  a  beginning ;  and  historical 
£raditions  here  harmonize  with  what  the  idea  of  the  tiling 
itself  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  And  however  much  the 
explanation  of  particular  points  in  that  tradition  may  be  dis- 
puted, the  historical  reality  of  the  fact  on  the  whole  remains 
unshaken  and  raised  above  all  mythical  attempts  at  explana- 
tion, and  its  truth  is  shown  by  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  resulti 
which  were  consequent  on  this  beginning, 

<'  The  historical  development,"  &0, 
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DEDICATION. 


To  my  dear  Friend, 

Dr.  Julius  MtiLUSBy  of  Hallil 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  dedicate  my  works^  as  they  appear, 
to  those  persons  who  are  peculiarly  dear  to  me  j  and  openly 
to  express,  in  times  so  strongly  tending  to  isolate  and  divide, 
the  consciousness  of  cordial  fellowship  in  mind  and  heart 
with  those  whom  I  know  to  be  one  with  myself,  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  our  common  Christianity,  but  in  their 
theological  principles ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  believe 
that  I  stand  so  near  in  this  respect  as  yourself,  my  much- 
loved  friend.  May  a  gracious  Grod  enable  us  to  maintain  this 
unity,  and  by  the  purifying  influences  of  his  Spirit,  may  it 
oecome  more  decided  and  more  refined.  I  thank  Him  with 
all  my  heart,  that  he  has  preserved  you  for  ourselves  and  his 
militant  church,  amidst  the  lavages  of  that  epidemic  which 
has  been  so  threatening  in  your  city,  a  representative  of  the 
true  via  media,  so  much  required  in  these  difficult,  dis- 
tnicted  times.  May  He  preserve  you  stiU  by  his  guardian 
providence,  and  strengthen  you  in  soul  and  body,  that  you 
may  long  act  as  a  living  pattern  and  a  wise  guide  to  our 
beloved  youth,  even  after  we  who  are  more  advanced  in  life 
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are  called  away.  May  you,  as  hitherto^  be  enabled  to  ex- 
emplify, both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  your  writings,  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  child-like,  humble  Christianity, 
with  soimd  philosophy  and  true  liberty  of  thought  j  to  warn 
&om  the  abyss  of  all-deyouring  unbelief  and  firom  the 
bondage  of  human  opinions,  whether  noveli  or  old  ones  re- 
vived;  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  that  genuine 
freedom  in  heart  and  mind  which  Christ  has  gained  for  us; 
and  to  exemplify  for  our  guidance  the  humility  of  fidth  and 
knowledge,  combined  with  simplicity  in  disposition,  thought, 
and  language.  I  name  those  qualities  in  you  which,  in 
relation  to  the  manifold  errors  of  our  times,  I  esteem  most 
precious,  and  which  appear  to  me  peculiarly  important  and 
salutary  for  the  education  and  guidance  of  our  youth; 
although  I  am  as  sensible  as  you  can  be,  that  man  is  not 
to  be  the  object  of  eulogy  and  homage,  but  that  in  know-* 
ledge  and  practice  we  all  are,  and  ever  shall  be  before  God, 
beggars  and  poor  sinners. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

A.  Nbandxb. 

Bealut,  1st  JtOif^  1849. 
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As  the  diseased  state  of  my  eyesight  continues  to  be  such 
that  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  eyes  of  others,  and  have 
thus  been  prevented  from  carrying  on  my  Church  History  as 
vigorously  as  I  could  have  wished,  my  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  progressive  perfection  of  works  that  have  long 
since  appeared, — ^a  labour  which  I  could  more  easily  accom- 
plish by  means  of  such  aid.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
important  place  occupied  by  Tertulliaii  in  the  development  of 
the  Western  Church — ^and  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  that 
church ;  and  generally,  the  rank  this  father  holds  among  the 
original  minds  of  all  ages ;  and  moreover,  the  peculiar  interest 
I  have  always  taken  in  tlie  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
this  distinguished 'man; — on  all  these  accoimts  I  have  felt 
very  desirous  that  a^  labour  of  love,  which  was  undertaken 
four-and-twenty  yeais  ago,  should  not  remain  before  the 
public  with  all  its  defects  in  substance  and  form,  or,  on 
account  of  them,  sink  into  oblivion.  Though  some  copies 
of  the  first  edition  remain  still  unsold,  yet  my  publisher, 
zealous  for  the  interest  of  literature,,  was  equally  ready  to 
gratify  my  wish  that  this  work  should  appear  in  a  new  and 
more  complete  form. 

There  wcu  a  time  of  darkness,  self-called  enlightenment, 
which,  in  the  contraction  and  obscurity  of  imconscioos  mental 
poverty,  looked  down  with  an  air  of  pity  on  the  greatness  of 
earlier  ages;  it  could  not  understand  so  striking  a  pheno- 
menon as  that  of  the  new  world  of  Christianity  revealing 
itself  to  this  man  of  rugged,  wayward  spirit,  and  &incied  that 
by  taking  some  paradoxical  expressions  of  this  eminent  &ther 
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on  philosophy  and  reason,  torn  from  their  connexion,  it  could 
form  an  estimate  of  his  whole  character,  thus  judging  of  tbo 
fruit  by  the  hard  shell  that  protects  it     But  tbois  time  has 
passed  away.      We  look  upon  Schleiermacher,  that  great  I 
teacher  of  our  nation,  from  whom  it  has  still  much  to  learn  | 
in  reference  to  the  derelopment  of  the  futmre^  as  the  great 
man,  of  whose  multi&rious  merits  it  was  one  to  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  this  issue.      And  the  true  German 
mind,  of  which  one  essential  tendency  is  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  divine  things,  after  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke  and 
awakening  to  self-consciousness,  txuned  away  firom  the  poverty- 
struck  superficiality  of  the  period  that  had  just  dosed,  with 
earnest  longing  for  the  inspiration  of  a  nobler  spirit  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  church.     It  showed  itself  capable  of  under- 
standing the  manifold  phases  of  Christianity,  even  those 
which  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  oiur  own  age 
and  country,  and  of  contemplating  them  with  affection.     In 
that  morning-dawn  of  a  better  time,  to  which,  through  that 
common  &,ult  which  requires  each  one  of  us  to  smite  upon 
his  breast,  the  succeeding  development  did  not  corre(Eq[>ond, 
this  book  first  appeared.     Since  then  that  stand-point  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  though  apparently  overcome,  has 
come  back  still  more  poverty-struck,  though  with  imagbiary 
wealth,  and  assuming  a  &r  greater  boldness  of  dogmatism 
on  everything  that  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  little, 
common-place,  cloddish  souls.     In  place  of  that  so-called 
vulgar  rationalism,  in  which  there  wa^  still  an  honourable 
remnant  of  a  recognition  of  the  super-mundane  and  divine — 
some  sense  of  the  religious  and  the  moral — ^firom  a  oonse- 
quential  carrying  out  of  the  same  principles,  there  has  pro- 
ceeded what  would  designate  itself  as  more   sublime,  but 
which  is,  in  &ct,  a  far  more  vulgar  thing — the  Grospel  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  Humanity,  which  is  only  another,  name  for 
Atheism,  and  of  which,  after  several  decenniums  have  been 
spent  in  constructing  its  theory,  the  mischievous  effects  mi^t 
easily  be  foreseen;  and  at  last,  entering  more  into  actual 
life,  ever  since  the  oatrages  of  the  disgraceful  18th  of  March, 
it  has,  to  the  shame  and  injury  of  our  nation,  been  continually 
making  fresh  manifestations  of  its  destructive  and  pemioious 
effects,  which  threaten  to  annihilate  all  the  higher  goods  of 
humanity. 
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I  hftTB  endeayoured  to  enrich  this  new  edition,  and  to  im- 
prore  both  its  form  and  contents.  The  alteration  in  the  title 
will  indicate  in  what  direction  I  have  particularly  ^med  to 
enridi  this  work;  and  several  new  investigations  will  he 
oboerved  on  the  interpretation,  and  readings  in  difficidt 
peaaageSi  It  is  my  opinion,  that  for  a  better  edition  of  so 
peeoliar  a  writer,  in  whom  there  is  so  much  obscurity,  and 
who  certainly  was  not  nnderstood,  even  at  an  early  period, 
&r  more  can  be  gained  by  carefully  studying  his  mode  of 
thinlring  and  language,  and  thus  learning  to  restore  the 
original  reading,  than  by  any  collation  of  manuscripts.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  &:st  edition,  the  well-known  review 
appeared,  by  the  late  Dr.  V.  Colin,  a  man  who,  in  all  that  he 
undertook,  performed  something  peculiar  and  able  in  its  kind. 
This  reriew  was  very  un&vourable  both  to  the  author  and  his 
woA,  Dr.  y.  Colin  did  not  perceive  what  I  aimed  at  in  this 
work,  and  applied  a  wrong  standard  by  which  to  judge  it. 
Tet,  in  several  points,  I  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  right, 
of  which  this  new  edition  will  give  evidence ;  several  things  i 
have  maintained  against  his  objections ;  several  things,  from 
my  theological  stand-point,  I  could  not  take  notice  of.  There 
was  a  momentary  misunderstanding  between  myself  and  the 
writer;  but  this  was  soon  cleared  up  by  his  review  of  my 
Ohurdi  History.  After  this,  he  surprised  me  one  Sunday 
morning  by  a  visit.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  been,  personally, 
total  strai^gers.  We  soon  entered  into  a  close  theological 
conTeraation,  in  which  certainly  the  difference  of  our  theo- 
logioal  stand-points  was  distinctly  brought  out ;  but  yet,  the 
oonaequenoe  was,  that  on  parting  we  cordially  shook  hands, 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  communion  of  heart  that  carried 
us  above  the  important  theological  differences  that  existed 
between  us.  I  did  not  then  apprehend  that  we  should  so 
soon  lose  the  highly  esteemed  man,  who  might  yet  have 
rendered  so  much  service  to  science. 

According  to  another  conception  of  the  nature  of  historical 
art,  and  of  what  belongs  to  imderstanding  a  writer — the 
i*epre8enting  an  image  of  the  man — perhaps  many  persons  will 
think  that  the  truth  is  wanting  in  this  and  the  other  part  of 
this  representation.  It  will  appear  to  them  that  I  have  not 
sufficiently  brought  under  notice  the  strange  excrescences, 
the  eccentric,  and  the  monstrous.     But  I  must  regard  the 
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busineBS  of  the  historian  as  resembling  that  of  the  pslinter — ^to 
let  the  soul  of  the  man,  the  idea  that  animates  him,  ftppear  in 
his  physiognomy.  This  it  is  which  gives  the  key  by  which 
we  rightly  understand  the  caricature  by  which  the  appearance 
of  the  soul  and  the  idea  is  obscured;  but  to  represent  the 
caricature,  should  always  be  a  subordinate,  and  not  a  principal 
object.  To  recognise  the  divine  impress  in  the  appearance,  to 
develop  it  cleeurly  firom  its  temporary  obscuration,  this  alone 
can  be  an  office  worthy  of  the  historian,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  write  history.  Whoever 
thinks  otherwise,  I  leave  him  to  Qi\joy  his  opinion. 

May  a  gracious  Gk>d  accompany  with  his  blessing  this  book 
in  its  new  dress ;  and  especially  may  it  serve  to  make  the 
beloved  youth  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
theology,  better  acquainted  with  the  image  of  this  great  and 
influential  &ther  of  the  church  and  with  the  developing  pro- 
cess of  Christian  truth  in  that  early  age. 

I  must  conclude  with  again  expressing  my  special  thanks 
to  my  young  friend  Candidate  Schneider  for  the  fidelity  and 
skill  with  which  he  has  assisted  me,  both  in  planning  oae 
part  of  this  edition  and  in  conducting  the  whole  throu^'  the 
pressj  as  my  eyes  would  not  allow  me  to  correct  it.  It  must 
have  been  to  him  a  more  difficult  task,  because  the  whole 
was  written  after  my  dictation  by  diflferent  persons. 

Meanwhile,  as  fs^  as  my  defective  eyensight  and  the  ad- 
ditional labour  which  it  occasions  in  my  regular  duties  will 
permit,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  my  Chiurch  His- 
tory, and  it  will  always  be  my  most  ardent  wish  to  acoompMsh 
it,  with  God's  help,  for  wMch,  at  my  advanced  age,  omy  a 
little  time  now  remains.^ 

A.    NSANDSEi 

Bebuk,  let  JtUy,  1849. 


>  Dr.  Neander  died  July  15, 1850.— Tb. 
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Thb  special  clidm  on  our  attention  of  the  Christian  Father 
with  whose  character  and  works  we  are  about  to  be  occupied, 
arises  from  his  being  the  first  represeiftatiye  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  the  Christian  and  theologiq^  spirit  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Western  church  through  all  succeeding  ages  : — 
that  form  in  which  the  anthropological  and  soteriological  ele- 
ment predominates.  In  Tertullian  we  find  the  first  germ  of^ 
that  spirit  which  afterwards  appeared  with  more  refinement 
and  purity  in  Augustine ;  as  from  Augustine  the  scholastic 
theology  proceeded,  and  in  him  also  the  Eeformation  found 
its  point  of  connexion.  In  Tertullian  we  see  all  this  fore- 
shadowed, and  he  constitutes  a  peculiarly  important  turning- 
point  in  the  development  of  the  church — the  boundary-line,  ( 
so  to  speak,  between  two  distinct  epochs.  As  a  central  point, 
round  which  everything  else  turned,  we  may  regard  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gnosticism, — ^the  first  notable  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  Christianity  the  existing  elements  of  mental  culture, 
and  to  render  it  more  complete  on  the  hitherto  rather  neg- 
lected side  of  theoretical  knowledge ;  it  was  an  attempt  of 
the  mind  of  the  ancient  world,  in  its  yearnings  after  know- 
ledge, and  in  its  dissatis&ction  with  the  present,  to  bring 
within  its  grasp  and  to  appropriate  the  treasures  of  this  kind 
which  Christianity  presented.  The  peculiar  mental  tendencies 
in  the  church  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
reltition  in  which  they  stood  to  Gnosticism.  On  the  one  hand, 
thc^re  was  a  tendency  which  was  directly  opposite  to  Gnosti- 
and  repelled  those  elements  of  culture  which  Gnosticism 
W(l)uld  have  blended  with  Christianity :  to  the  predominant 
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speculative  tendency  of  Gnosticism  it  opposed  the  aims  of 
practical  Christianity,  attaching  itself  with  all  its  might  sim- 
ply to  the  &cts  of  Christianity,  and  rejecting  with  a  firm 
religious  realism  all  idealistic  suhtleties.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  tendency,  which  in  its  striving  after  knowledge 
approximated  to  Gnosticism,  recognised  a  real  mental  want 
wMch  lay  at  its  basis,  and  sought  to  satisfy  it  by  substituting 
for  a  false  gnosis  a  true  one,  founded  on  Christian  principles. 
Both  tendencies  were  chargeable  with  one-sidedness  and  de- 
fect, and  it  was  needful  to  supplement  and  balance  one  by 
the  other,  in  order  to  further  the  sound  developtnent  of 
Christian  truth.  The  former  of  these  tendencies  led  to  an 
error  directly  opposite  to  Gnosticism  ;  the  other  was  itself 
infected  with  what  was  erroneous  in  GnosticisnL  As  we 
must  regard  the  great  Origen  as  peculiarly  the  representative 
of  the  second  tendency,  ^  we  recognise  in  Tertullian  the 
representative  of  the  first.  \  The  unyielding  powerful  ezhibi- 
tion  of  what  was  peculiarty  Christian,  with  an  unceremonioaa 
rejection  of  all  foreign  mgredients,  in  sharp  hostihty  to  the 
existing  world,  forms  the  marked  distinction  of  TertuUian^s 
spirit.  But  this  clearly  shows  us  the  striking  one-sidedneas 
of  his  nature,  which  disturbed  and  obscured  his  conception 
of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  which  are  designed  not  to 
repel  the  world,  but  to  appropriate  and  transform  it.  Where 
this  latter  effect  is  not  produced,  a  rough  nature  such  as  Ter- 
tullian*s  cannot  properly  experience  the  spiritualizing  influence 
of  Christianity.  To  Gnosticism  Montanism  stood  in  the  most 
direct  contrast,  and  of  this  Tertullian  is  the  most  important 
representative,  for  his  mental  course  was  greatly  influenced 
by  it,  and  he  first  wrought  it  out  into  a  system.  -^jRightly  to 
imderstand  the  spirit  of  Tertullian  we  must  be  well  ao- 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  Montanism,  and  its  position  in 
tiie  developing  process  of  Christianity. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  divine  supernatural  principle  of 
Christianity,  after  it  has  first  manifested  itself  as  such  in  all 
its  purity  and  directness,  must  enter  into  combination  with 
human  culture;  the  supernatural  must  become  continual]^ 
more  natural,  and  the  age  of  revelation  and  miracles  must  be 
succeeded  by  that  of  operations  carried  on  by  the  agency  of 
the  human  mind  as  animated  by  the  divine  life  :  towards  the 
formation  of  such  a  process  that  tendency  is  opposed,  whidi 
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would  retain  for  ever  in  an  <?qual  degree  the  element  of  the 
supernatural — of  inspiration,  where  the  mind  can  be  onlj 
paasiye.  On  this  side  Montanism  is  opposed  to  Gnosticism  as 
the  other  extreme.  We  perceive  in  it  a  tendency  disposed 
not  to  appropriate  the  world  and  the  natural,  but  to  repel 
and  allure  them — to  make  the  opposition  perpetual  between 
the  supernatural,  and  the  natural,  though  Christianity  aims  at 
overooming  this  opposition  and  effecting  a  harmony  between 
tfaeuL  Montanism  therefore  leads  to  a  predominant  ascetic 
element ;  and  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
the  alliance  between  the  spirit  of  Tertullian  and  Montanism. 
Although  we  can  find  no  ground  whatever  for  denying  the 
histori&l  personality  of  a  Montanus,  yet  we  must  consider  it 
as  a  point  of  extremely  little  importance  in  relation  to  the 
mental  movements  that  proceeded  from  Montanism.  The 
appearance  of  Montanus  in  Phrygia  only  gave  an  accidental 
impulse  to  those  tendencies  which  had  long  been  forming 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  church,  and  was  the 
oocasion  of  their  being  drawn  tq^ther  and  fixed  in  one  point ; 
and  hence  the  effects  were  hx  greater  than  could  have  been 
expected  fix)m  his  personal  character.  He  was  only  the  im- 
oonsdoub  organ,  through  which  a  peculiar  mental  tendency, 
nhioh  had  developed  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  churdi, 
expressed  itself  with  clearer  intelligence  and  greater  strength. 
A  point  of  union  was  given  to  the  scattered  elements.  And 
Budi  likewise  was  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  Tertulhan. 
By  means  of  it,  what  had  long  been  maturing  in  his  religious 
character  and  in  his  peculiar  religious  development,  was  held 
more  consciously,  and  expressed  with  greater  force.  Hence 
we  are  more  disposed  to  seek  the  point  of  connexion  for 
Tertullian's  Montanist  tendency  in  what  afready  belonged  to 
his  character,  than  to  explain  his  passing  over  to  Montanism 
from  external  circumstances  and  inducements. 

During  the  same  period,  that  perversion  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points  was  becoming  more  developed,  frx)m  which  Roman 
Catholicism  afterwards  arose.  Montanism  was,  indeed,  on 
one  side,  involved  in  such  a  perversion,  and  leaving  the 
Christian  stand-point,  wandered  back  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  by  bringing  forward  an 
Old  Testament  prophetic  order  it  formed  a  check  against 
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mingling  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  with  the  Christaaii 
stand-point.  The  free  operation  of  the  Spirit,  though  more 
in  an  Old  Testament  than  a  New  Testament  form,  was  opposed 
to  the  stiff  traditional  tendency.  On  this  side,  Tertulfian,  as 
the  representative  of  Montanism,  formed  an  opposing  force  to 
the  increasing  hierarchical  element.  In  this  respect  he  con- 
stitutes an  important  link  in  the  development  of  the  church. 
By  means  of  the  great  influence  he  exerted  through  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  Cyprian,  who  called  him  his  teacher, 
he  brought  it  about,  that  the  montanistic  element  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  was  continued  in  the 
development  of  the  Western  church. 

To  all  these  points  'we  must  pay  attention,  while  we  take 
a  nearer  view  of  Tertullian  as  he  displays  himself  in  his 
writings. — 

QuiNTUB  Sbptimiub  Flobenb  Tertollianus,  bom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  was  the  son  of  a  centurion 
in  the  service  of  the  Proconsul  at  Carthage.  Though  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  he  must  have  received  a 
good  literary  education;  for  his  writings  bear  marks  of  exten* 
sive  reading  and  a  variety  of  historical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. He  was  sufficiently  master  of  the  Greek  language  to 
be  able  to  write  treatises  in  it.  If  we  are  disposed  to. learn 
from  Tertullian's  own  writings  his  precise  rank  and  profession, 
we  not  only  meet  with  the  characteristics  of  a  rhetorical  edu- 
cation, which  indicate  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  occupied 
with  rhetorical  exercises ;  but  in  the  whole  method  of  his 
argumentation  and  controversial  tactics  we  easily  recognise 
the  advocate  of  earlier  days,  who  involimtarily  transferred  the 
habits  of  the- pleader  to  ecclesiastical  polemics,  attempting  to 
draw  together  as  many  reasons  as  possible  for  the  point  he 
wished  to  establish,  without  any  great  nicety  in  the  selection. 
We  may  indeed  be  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  mental  structure  and  character,  his  natural  ten- 
dency to  push  to  an  extreme  whatever  he  took  in  hand  ;  but 
if  we  notice  the  juridical  cast  of  his  language,  and  the  oom- 
parisons  borrowed  from  legal  science,  we  shall  find  a  palpable 
mark  of  his  earlier  studies.  And,  indeed,  this  may  be  con- 
firmed by  an  accoimt  of  Eusebius,  who  would  hardly  have 
been  led  to  it  only  by  a  supposition  deduced  from  tte 
writings  themselves.     We  find  a  Roman  jurist,  Tertyllianu^ 
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« 

jr  TertulliamiSy  of  whose  writings  some  fragments  are  pre- 
served in  the  Pandects.  Now  if  it  could  be  made  out  as 
probable  that  this  person  lived  in  the  same  age  as  the  Chris- 
tian  Father,  yet  in  the  silence  of  antiquity  on  the  point,  it 
oould  never  be  inferred  that  the  Jurist  and  the  Father  were 
identical :  for  the  sameness  of  the  name  proves  nothing,  since 
the  names  Tertius,  Tertullus  and  Tertullianus  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  the  Romans.  Nor  would  the  similarity 
of  language  in  those  fragments  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
fiither  be  a  satis&otory  proof,  since  this  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  common  juridical  phraseology. 
^^Tertollian,  in  his  first  years,  was  a  heathen.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  one  of  those  men  who  were  once  blind  without  the 
lig^t  of  the  Lord.'  Carthage,  his  native  place,  was  one  of 
those  large  cities  which,  at  that  time,  were  the  seats  of  great 
moral  corruption.  Probably  Tertullian,  as  a  heathen,  had 
not  been  preserved  free  from  the  infection,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  his  own  confessions.'  And  whoever  thus  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  from  the  corruption  of  the  heathen  world,  could 
testify  with  so  much  greater  force,  from  his  own  experience, 
of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel;  and  as  others 
who  were  especially  called  to  place  ia  the  strongest  light 
one  aspect  of  Christianity — ^the  opposition  of  nature  and 
grace— were  led  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  it  through  a 
sharp  struggle  in  the  development  of  ^eir  life,  such  as  a 
Paul,  an  Augustine,  and  a  Luther ;  so  was  this  the  ca^  with 
Tertullian,  the  first  convert  after  Paul  who  represented  the 
Christian  stand-point  on  this  particular  side.  He  reflected 
with  abhorrence  on  his  heathenish  life  and  its  pleasures  ;  as, 
for  example,  when  describing  the  abominable  nature  of  the 
cruel  gladiatorial  shows,  he  says,  '^  No  one,  who  has  not  been 
a  spectator  of  these  scenes,  can  adequately  describe  them. 
I  would  rather  foil  in  describing,  than  think  of  them  again.* 
From  its  opposition  to  his  earlier  life,  we  may  also  account 
for  the  ascetic  direction  of  his  Christian  seriousness, — a  direc- 
tion which,  generally  speaking,  is  very  natural,  both  for  the 
first  development  of  an  individual  after  his  conversion,  and 

1  "Casd  Bine  Domini  lumine.'* — De  PceniL  cap.  1. 
>  "  Ego  me  flcio  neque  alia  came  adulteria  commisisse,  neqne  nunc 
alia  came  ad  conUnentiam  emtV^De  BesurrecL  Oamia,  cap.  59. 
*  De  Spectaculis,  cap.  19. 
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for  the  first  development  of  the  church,  while  forming  i1 
in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  and  in  opposition  to 
There  are  lovely  natures,  in  whom  whatever  is  beautif^iMll 
man  becomes  heightened  by  the  divine  life  which  Christiaiiily 
brings,  and  in  whom  Christianity  appears  still  more  attraotm 
from  being  placed  in  forms  of  such  natural  loveliness.  And 
there  are  rugged  and  angular  natures,  in  whom,  when,-iiftar 
many  conflicts,  they  have  made  their  way  to  the  Ohristiaii 
life,  the  rude  and  rugged  in  their  dispositions  is  overo(»ne  and 
smoothed  down  by  the  power  of  Christianity.  But  tiiere  az9 
others  in  whom,  though  they  have  been  deeply  impFessed  by 
Christianity,  yet  the  rugged  and  the  angular,  the  harsh  and 
the  rude  of  liieir  natui^  character  still  remain  and  operate. 
The  treasure  of  the  divine  life  here  appears  in  an  unpleasing 
form,  which  wotdd  easily  repel  a  superficial  observer  firom 
their  society.  To  this  latter  class  Tertullian  belongs.  When 
he  commends  Christian  patience,  and  contrasts  with  it  his 
natural  impatientia,  and  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
such  a  virtue,  he  gives  us  ain  insight  into  his  natural  dis- 
position.^ 

It  cannot  be  proved  from  any  passage  in  Tertulliau's  works 
that  he  belonged  to  tHe  clericsd  order  before  he  went  over  to 
"■^^^s'^'^ontanism.  It  is,-  indeed,  certain,  that  in  the  treatise  De 
Anima*  he  speaks  of  himself  as  one  of  the  presbyters  who 
were  engaged  in  church  government  and  preaching.'  But  he 
had  written  this  book  when  a  Montauist ;  and  the  oase  might 
very  well  be,  that  he  had  been  chosen  for  their  presbyter  by 
the  schismatic  Montauist  church,  at  Carthage.  But  Jerome 
says  expressly  that  he  was  first  of  all  a  presbyter  in  the 
Catholic  church.  We  have  no  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  since  in  itself  it  is  by  no  means  improbaUe 
that  a  man  of  Tertulliau's  zeal,  knowledge,  and  talent^  would 
be  chosen  to  be  a  presbyter.^     But  we  are  not  distinctly  in- 

^  De  Patient,  cap.  1.  "Ita  miserrimiis  ego,  semper  seger  oaloribng 
impatientise. 

»  Cap.  9. 

'  "  DisRemeramna.  Post  tnmsaeta  solennia  dhnissa  plebe  "  (as  if,  after 
the  service  was  ended,  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  and  merely  the 
clergy  left  behind)  "  nobis." 

*  Nothing  to  the  contruy  can  be  inferred  from  his  speaking  in  the 
person  of  the  laity  in  his  jbe  Monogamiti,  c  12,  and  MeharL  CaH,  e.  T,- 
for.  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  those  passages  he  apeaka  cowiimiiit 
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led  of  what  church  Tertullian  was  presbyter.     It  would 

ost  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  church  in  his 

6  place,  Carthage ;  for  he  speaks  of  himself  in  various 

iseS)  composed  at  different  times,  a§  a  resident  at  Car- 

From  one  passage  in  his  book  De  Gtdtu  Fc&m,, 

ng  more  can  be  gatiiered  than  that  he  once  visited 

^  which  a  resid^it  at  Carthage  might  often  have  occa- 

(noQ  to  do.  Jorome  seems  certainly  to  attest  that  Tertullian 
fiUgdjan  ecclesiastical  office  at  Rome,  since  he. says,  that  by 
the  emvy  and  insults  of  the  Boman  clergy,  he  was  prompted 
to  puss  t>ver  to  Montanism.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whm^*  this  account  has  a  historical  foundation.  There  was 
alwi^  a  strong  disposition  to  explain  the  transition  from  the 
GitiMiio  Church  to  an  heretical  party  by  external  considera- 
tioii8;i  and  Jerome,  especially,  could  never  get  over  what  he 
had  suffered  from  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  ^e  Roman  clergy^ 
and  it  was  a  fiivourable  opportimity  to  utter  complaints 
respecting  them,  and  to  trace  earlier  disagreements  to  that 
source.*  Hie  statement  of  Eusebius  about  Tertullian  is  too 
short  and  too  obscure  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  certain  and 
definite  oonolusion  from  it.' 

The  most  valuable  memorials  of  Tertullian's  inward  and 

eaHve  from  a  foreign  stand-point.  And  in  the  passage  De  Oration^, 
e.  15,  '^os  vel  maxime  nuUius  loci  homines,"  it  need  not  be  admitted 
thoTDigh  it  would  be  possible,  that  Tertullian  wrote  this  treatise  before 
his  entiaace  into  the  clerical  order,  when  not  a  Montanist ;  but  Tertullian 
might  at  that  period,  when  hierarchical  ideas  were  not  so  prevalent, 
8p<Mik  thus  even  as  a  cleric 

>  Ok^.  6. 

*  When  the  late  Dr.  Y.  C(5lln,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  {HaOeaehe  IdberaiurzeUung  Jcbhrg,  1825,  Nov.  8,  507)»  in  opposing 
what  is  here  said,  adduces  the  partiality  .of  Jerome  for  the  Romish 
ehareh,  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  made  out  a  contradiction. 
Jerome  might  have  a  high  esteem  for  the  Romish  church,  and  yet  lament 
the  pride  and  envy  of  the  clergy,  as  is  seen  in  his  later  writings. 

3  We  mean  the  words  already  quoted,  *Avfip  rd  rtdwa  iv9o^os  Kcd  r&v 
fuikurra  htX  'Pd^fiip  Xatfarp&y.  These  words  can  hardly  be  understood  to 
mean,  *'  One  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin  ecclesiastical  historians," 
though  that  ii^'udidons  translator,  Rufiiuus,  may  have  so  understood  it 
{iiUer  noftroB  serwtorea  admodupr  danu);  they  may  be  taken  to  meaa 
'*  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Rome."  But  we  are  not  obliged 
to  admit  that  Eusebius  here  refers  to  the  distinguished  place  Tertullian 
held  in  the  churdi  at  Rome.  Judging  from  the  connexion,  it  may  refer 
to  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  when  yet  a  heathen,  and  that  he 
rafins  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  respected  jurists  in  Rome. 
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outward  life,  and  his  influence  on  his'  own  age  and  su( 
ages,  are  his  writings.  In  ibem  we  see  a  man  who,  w1 
he  seized,  embraced  it  with  his  whole  soul,  with  ardent 
tion,  and  hence  was  inclined  to  reject  or  assail  as  vehei 
whatever  opposed,  or  seemed  to  oppose,  the  object  on 
his  heart  was  set  And  what  he  thus  laid  hold  o^  or 
what  laid  hold  of  him,  wiis  Christianity.  By  that, 
that,  he  was  inspired,  as  every  imprejudiced  person  mi 
who  will  take  the  pains  necessary  to  imderstand 
belonging  to  a  different  nge  from  the  present.  Thfe  new 
creation  effected  by  Christianity  could  not,  indeed,  laU  at 
once  pervade  him.  That  fierce,  powerful,  unbending  (Panio- 
Eoman  nature,  which  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  coi 
much  that  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  |  That 
subduing  spirit  came  to  him  in  a  form  with  which  p»  was 
unfamiliar,  and  could  not  be  admitted  without  a  stiragg^e. 
"Tertullian's  mind  had  acuteness,  depth,  and  dialectic  dehteanty, 
but  no  logical  clearness,  repose,  and  arrangement ;  'it  was 
profound  and  fruitful,  but  not  harmonious;  the  chedL  of 
sober  self-government  was  wanting.  TertuUian,  thou^  an 
enemy  of  philosophical  speculation,  which  seemed  to  mm  to 
be  a  £alsifler  of  the  truth,  was  not  destitute  of  a  speoalative 
spirit ;  but  it  wanted  the  scientific  form.  Feeling  and  imag^ 
nation  prevailed  above  the  purely  intellectual  An  inward 
life  filled  with  Christianity,  outran  the  development  of  his 
understanding.  A  new  inward  world  was  opened  to  him  by 
Christianity;  feelings  and  ideas  poured  themselves  into  hu 
living  ardent  soul,  which  he  wanted  adequate  words  to  ex- 
press. The  new  superabimdant  spirit  first  formed  his  lan- 
guage. The  African  Latin  was,  in  this  case  espedally,  a 
foreign  material,  which  'was  deficient  in  imagery.  Henoe  the 
struggle  between  living  feelings  and  conceptions,  and  a  lan- 
guage which  hampered  and  confined  the  living  spirit.' 

Of  Tertullian  it  especially  holds  good,  that  he  can  be  mider- 

*■  Niebuhr,  who  knew  how  to  estimate  eveiy  kind  of  exoellenoe,  and 
although  he  has  only,  by-the-by,  spoken  with  admiration  of  Tertollian. 
yet  opposes  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  dialect  of  the  African  school  of 
which  Apuleius  and  Tertullian  are  to  be  considered  the  representatlyes. 
"  The  notion/'  he  says,  *'  that  their  language  has  anything  provincial  in 
it  is  quite  erroneous.  Its  only  peculiarity  is  that  it  abounds  in  words 
and  expressions  taken  from  the  ancient  laiixL  writers."  (Vide  LedMrm 
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ikood  only  from  within— that  we  must  possess  a  mental  con- 
nDgnimt^  with  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  him,  m  order  to 
reoognise  in  the  defective  form,  that  higher  quality  which  it 
contains,  and  to  set  it  free  from  that  confined  form,  which  ia 
always  the  business  of  genuine  historical  composition.  Among 
the  characteristics  of  Tertullian  must  be  reckoned  a  vivacity 
and  quicknte  of  perception,  which  often  suggested  ingenious 
oombinations  which  sometimes  misled  him,  and  caused  him  to 
flnbBtitate  plausible  appearances  for  substantial  proofiu 

Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  joined  the  sect  of 
MontanuB.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  has  been 
attemptedy  vay  jerroneotisly,  to  explain  this  change  by  out- 
ward causes,  instead  of  accounting  for  it  by  an  internal  con- 
geniality of  mind.  If  we  go  through  his  writings  according 
to  the  various  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  the  relation  of  the 
earlier  writings  of  Tertullian  to  those  in  which  he  advocates 
Montanistio  views  will  be  most  clearly  exhibited.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  divide  Tertullian's  writings,  according  to 
their  subjects^  into  three  classes,  and  in  each  class  to  point 
out  their  distinction.  In  the  first  class  we  comprise  those 
writings  of  Tertullian  which  are  apologetic  and  polemic  in 
xeferenoe  to  heathenism;  those  which  relate  principally  to  the 
relation  of  Christians  to  the  heathen,  to  the  Christian  mode 
of  life  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  heathen,  and  to  the 
sofiferings  and  conduct  of  Christians  in  times  of  persecution. 
We  connect  these  writings  with  one  another  on  account  of 
the  similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  which  called 
them  forth,  and  which  occasioned  many  points  of  similarity 
in  their  contents. 

an  the  Sitiory  of  Borne,  edited  by  Dr.  L.  Scnmitz,  voL  iii.  p.  271 » 
LondoDv  1849.)  Certainly  we  can  find  no  provincialism  in  Tertnllian, 
which  migkt*be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  Punic  language. 


PART  I. 


THE  FIBST  CLASS  OF  TEBTULLIAN's  WBITINOS. 


VEIOSE  WHICH  WEBE  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  BELATION  OF  THE 
CHBISTIANS  TO  THE  HEATHEN^  AND  BEFEB  TO  THE  YIHDI- 
CATION  OF  CHBISTIANITY  AGAINST  THE  HEATHEN — ^ATTAOKB 
ON  HEATHENISM — ^THE  SUFFEBINGS  AND  CONDUCT  OF  CHBIB- 
TIANS  UNDEB  PEBSECUTION  —  AND  THE  INTEBCOUBSE  OF 
CHBISTIANS  WITH  HEATHENS. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  WRITDfOfi  OV  fHIB   O&ASS    COMPOSED  BT  TEBTULLIAN    BBIOBI  BE 

JOIEED  THE  MONTAEISTS. 

TEBTULLIAN's  cohversLon  took  place  probably  at  a  &your- 
able  time  for  the  Chnstian  cbtirch.  The  violent  outbreaks 
of  tbe  popular  fiiry  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
declined  of  themselves.  This  sovereign,  who  sought  to  main- 
tain the  state-religion,  and  to  suppress  the  religious  parfy 
which  threatened  to  endanger  it,  was  succeeded  by  Commodus^ 
who  gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  ancient  Roman  con- 
stitution j  and,  as  Dio  Cassius  reports,  was  dii^osed  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  Christians,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
his  mistress  Marcia.^  But  as  long  as  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  against  Christianity  as  a  religio  UlicUa  were 
not  expressly  repealed,  the  Christians  could  never  reckon  on 
any  permanent  and  general  repose  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  tranquillity  was  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
slight  shocks  from  without.  Occurrences  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened in  various  parts  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus;   the  civil  wars  which,  when  Didius  Julianus  had 

,  '   Vide  Dr.  Nfeander's  Qenend  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  168.    Su  Lib.  Ed.— Tb. 
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pdrohased  the  imperial  sceptre  of  the  Praetorians  in  a.d.  193, 
«were  soon  excited  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  legions.    Gene- 
ral calamities  always  kindled  afresh  the  popular  hatred  against 
the  Christians,  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  as  Tertullian  him- 
■elf  8a3rs ; — "  As  a  pretext  for  their  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
they  employ  the  vain  allegation  that  the  Christians  are  the 
cause  of  every  public  calcuoiity.     If  the  Tiber  overflows  the 
walls,  if  the  Nile  does  not  irrigate  the  fields,  if  the  skies  are 
shut,  if  the  earth  quakes,  if  there  is  a  famine  or  a  pestilence, 
immediately  the  cry  is  raised,  *  Christianos  ad  leonem  /' "  ^  The 
paasions  that  were  excited  by  the  civil  wars  turned  against 
the  Christians,  who  were  always  hateful  to  the  popular  fanati- 
dsm.     Moreover,  after  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  had 
entirely  conquered  his  competitors  for  the  imperial  throne, 
Piscennius  Niger,  in  the  east,  and  Claudius  Albinus,  in  Gaul, 
A.D.  197,  various  public  festivities  gave  opportunities  for  nume- 
rous attacks  pn  the  Christians.     They  could  take  no  part  in 
the  heathen  diversions  with  which  their  victories  were  cele- 
brated, nor  in  attending  the  unbecoming  theatrical  exhibitions 
and  the  cruel  gladiatonal  combats,  nor  in  the  various  modes 
of  flattering  the  emperors,  such  as  presenting  incense  to  their 
busts,  sacriflcing  or  swearing  by  their  genius ;  and  thus  they 
appeared  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  gods,  or  of  the  CsBsars, 
and  the  empire.'    Or  if  only  some  stricter  Christians  would 
not  join  in  festivities  that  in  themselves  contained  nothing 
anti-Christian,  because  they  believed  that  they  saw  something 
heathenish  in  them, — as  for  example,  hot  %hting  up  their 
houses  at  a  general  illumination, — this  was  enough  to  draw 
forth  the  public  hatred  against  the  Christians  belonging  to 
any  city.* 

>  Apologei.  cap.  40. 

AagnBtin  qaotes  an  ancient  saying,  *'  If  God  withholdn  the  rain,  the 
&alt  is  with  the  Christians."  **  Non  pluit  Deua.  Due  ad  Okristianos.'* 
Augostin  in  Ps.  Ixxz. 

'  ''Hoetes  populi  Bomani,  principum  Romanorum,  irreligiosi  in 
CaBBarea." 

'  Clemens  of  Alexandria  wrote  about  this  time  the  first  books  of  his 
Stromata,  for  he  brings  down  the  chronology  only  to  the  death  of 
Commodos,  (lib.  L  fol.  837,  ed.  Paris ;)  but  had  he  written  under  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  he  would  probably  have  fixed  upon  the 
accession  of -that  emperor  as  the  termintu  ad  quern,  and  he  says,  (lib.  ii. 
fol.  Hi,)  "  We  have  daily  before  our  eyes  copious  streams  of  the  blood 
of  martyrs;   we  behold  them  burnt,  crucified,  beheaded,"  'H/uv  8) 

VOL  II.  P 
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And  when  the  populace  or  an  unfriendly  goyemor  took 
advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  Christians  aud 
throw  them  into  prison,  they  might  always,  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  be  puni^ed  with  death.  To  Christians  who 
were  thus  languishing  in  the  prisons,  and  bad  martyrdom  in 
prospect,  Tertullian  felt  himself  impelled  by  Christian  love 
to  address  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement.  Laige 
supplies  of  bodily  refreshments  were  conveyed  into  the  prisoDS 
in  the  name  of  tibe  whole  church  and  of  individuals,  who  Tied 
with  one  another  in  expressions  of  love  towards  their  suffering 
brethren  and  the  witnesses  to  the  &ith.  Tertullian  was  at 
this  time  far  from  casting  reproaches  on  these  blameless  indi- 
cations of  brotherly  love  witii  that  gloomy  severity  which  he 
afterwards  showed  as  a  Montanist  Only  it  justly  appeared 
to  him  important,  that  above  the  bodily  necessities  of  those 
confessors,  their  spiritual  necessities — at  a  juncture  when  the 
last  conflict,  and,  even  before  that,  so  many  subtle,  concealed, 
and  still  more  dangerous  temptations  might  assail  them — 
should  not  be  neglected.  '<  Along  with  those  means  of  bodily 
nourishment" — ^he  said  to  them—"  which  your  mother  the 
church,  from  her  stores,  and  individual  brethren  from  their 
private  property,  send  to  you  while  in  prison,  receive  from  me 
something  which  may  s^irve  for  the  sustenance  of  your  souk. 
It  profits  not  that  the  body  be  nourished  while  the  soul  is 
finished ;  rather  if  the  wes^  be  taken  care  of,  that  whigh  is 
stronger  ought  not  to  be  neglected."^  Tertullian  was  &r 
from  the  &natical  reverence  for  martyrdom,  which  could  not 
see  in  confessors  frail  men  still  subject  to  sin.  Although  he 
acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  being  able 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  aud  martyrdom,  by  the  power 
of  &ith,  yet  he  well  knew  that  they  had  not  yet  wholly  over- 
come the  world — ^that  after  each  separate  victory,  if  they  were 
not  watchftd  over  themselves,  the  still  more  dangerous  temp- 
tations of  self-love  threatened  them,  and  on  that  account  he 
held  it  necessary  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  "  Before  all 
things,*'  he  said  to  them,  "  ye  blessed  martyrs,  grieve  not  the 

Htpdovot  fMpr^pwv  xnyai  iKdarrjs  i^yiipas  iv  6<p0a\fio7s  rifuoy  9€9opo^AM9m 
wapafirrcofi4vwVt  cwcurKiyHaKfvofiiveoy,  rhs  KtipaKhs  &TOT€fiyofi4ymy, 

*  The  existing  reading  is,  Si  quod  injirmum  est  curattir,  ceque  qwd 
infirmiua  est,  negligi  non  debet ;  but  the  Rense  requires  that  we  shoatd 
read — qujod  firmius ;  thus  in  c.  4,  wc  find  caro  infirma  oppoeed  U 
^wtiori  spirUui. 
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n<dy  S^nrit,  who  has  entered  the  prison  with  you ;  for  if  he 
had  not  entered  with  you  into  the  prison  you  would  not  be 
hero  to-day.  Hence,  strive  that  he  may  abide  with  you  here 
and  lead  you  hence  to  the  Lord.  The  prison  is  also  an  abode 
of  the  erU  spirit,  whero  he  meets  those  who  belong  to  him. 
But  on  this  account  ye  are  come  to  the  prison,  that  ye  may 
tread  him  underfoot  in  his  own  abode ;  for  outside  of  the 
prison  ye  have  already  combated  with  him  and  trodden  him 
underfoot.  Might  he  not  therefore  say,  Ye  are  in  my  king- 
dom,  I  will  tempt  you  by  low  passions  and  dissensions.^  Let 
him  flee  your  countenance,  let  him  hide  himself  in  the  deepest 
abyaa^  palsied  and  stiffened  like  a  serpent  rendered  haimless 
by  enchantment.  Nor  let  him  succeed  so  well  in  his  king- 
dom, as  to  involve  you  in  strife ;  but  may  he  find  you  fortified 
and  armed  with  concord,  because  to  maintain  peace  among 
yourselves  is  to  make  war  with  him.'* '  To  give  force  to  his 
exhortation  Tertullian  avails  himself  of  the  high  position 
which  the  confessors  at  that  time  held  in  the  church.  Those 
who  on  account  of  their  offences  had  been  excluded  from 
church-communion,  and  longed  after  restoration  to  it  with 
deep  sorrow,  wero  wont  to  have  recourse  to  the  powerful 
intercession  of  these  revered  confessors,  who  sometimes  took 
upon  themselves  to  grant  them  reconciliation  with  ihe  church, 
by  fumuhmg  them  with  the  so-called  libeUos  pacis,  a  pre- 
rogative which,  from  the  want  of  msight,  from  ill-judged  sym- 
pathy,  or  from  spiritual  pride,  was  sometimes  abused  to  the 
injury  of  church-discipline  and  order.  To  this  power  of  the 
martyrs  to  grant  reconciliation  to  others,  Tertullian  alludes 
when  he  says — *'  Those  who  have  not  this  peace  in  the  church 
ara  wont  to  implore  it  from  the  martyrs  in  prisoa  On  this 
account  you  ought  to  have  it  yourselves,  and  cherish  and 
guard  ity  in  order  that  when  required  you  may  be  able  to 
impart  it  to  others."  Hero  also  we  find  a  mark  of  a  mind  not 
yet  imbued  with  Montanism  ;  for  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  would  have  led  Tertullian  to  pass  a  much  more  severe 
judgment  on  this    prerogative  exercised  by  the  martyrs. 

'  The  reading  inediia  must  relate  to  the  attempt  made  to  force  the 
imprisoned  Christians  to  apostasy  by  starvation;  but  this  woald  be 
quite  foreign  to  the  connexion,  nor  would  the  predicate  vilibua  justify 
it     Certainly  some  such  word  as  tsediis,  adiis,  or  scidiis  is  required. 

*  **  Pax  vestra  bellum  est  UlL" 
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Their  entrance  into  prison  he  considered  as  ^  call  to  free 
themselves  from  everything  which  had  hitherto  burdened 
their  souls ;  to  renounce  more  completely  all  earthly  thingia^ 
as  they  had  now  taken  leave  of  their  parents.  In  what  Ter- 
tuUian  says  of  the  world  as  a  real  prison^  from  which  they 
would  be  freed,  we  recognise,  indeed,  that  rude  opposition  to 
the  world  which  forms  a  point  of  connexion  for  Montanism ; 
but  we  must  also  take  into  account,  how  the  heathen  world, 
83  it  then  stood,  must  have  presented  itself  to  him,  hi  con- 
trast with  that  which  was  realized  to  Christians.  '*  Henceforth," 
said  he,  "you  are  separated  from  the  world:  how  much  more 
from  all  the  things  of  the  world.  •  And  let  it  not  agitate 
you,  that  you  are  separated  from  the  world.  For  if  we  only 
reflect,  that  this  world  itself  is  a  prison,  we  must  think  that 
ye  are  rather  come  out  of-  a  prison  than  entered  into  one. 
The  world  has  greater  darkness  with  which  it  blinds  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  imposes  heavier  fetters,-^fetter8  which 
bind  the  very  souls  of  men.  The  world  holds  more  criminals, 
— namely,  the  whole  human  race.  Darkness  is  in  the  prison, 
but  ye  yourselves  are  light!  It  has  fetters;  but  in  God's  sight 
ye  are  free.  Its  air  is  noisome  ;  but  ye  are  a  sweetHstmelling 
savour.  Ye  are  waiting  for  the  judge ;  but  ye  shall  judge  the 
judges  themselves.  He  maybe  troubled  there  who  sighs  after 
the  pleasures  of  the  world/  Outside  the  prison,  the  Christian 
has  renounced  the  world ;  but  within  the  prison  he  has  also 
renounced  the  prison.  It  matters  not  in  what  part  of  the 
world  ye  are,  who  are  out  of  the  world.  And  if  you  have  lost 
many  pleasures  of  life,  yet  it  is  a  profitable  traffic  to  lose 
something  in  order  to  win  what  is  greater  :  I  wiU  not  yet  say 
anything  of  the  reward  to  which  God  invites  the  martyrs. 
Let  us,  meanwhile,  compare  life  in  the  world  and  life  in  the 
prison,  whether  the  spirit  does  not  gain  more  in  the  prison 
than  the  flesh  loses.  But  verily,  the  flesh  loses  nothing  that 
it  absolutelv  needs,  through  the  care  of  the  church  and  the 
love  of  the  orethren,  and  over  and  above  that,  the  spirit  gains 
what  is  always  useful  for  the  faith.  Thou  seest  no  strange 
gods ;  thou  dost  not  meet  their  images  ;  thou  partakest  not 
of  the  festivals  of  the  heathen  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life ; 
thou  wilt  not  be  touched  by  the  foul  steam  of  their  sacrifices; 
thou  art  not  struck  by  the  shouts  of  the  theatre—the  cruelty, 
the  rage,  or  the  licentiousness  of  those  who  frequent  it ;  thine 
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eyes  do  not  settle  on  the  places  which  are  devoted  to  public 
▼oluptnousness.  Thou  art  free  from  vexations  and  tempta- 
tions^  and  even  from  persecution  itsel£  The  prison  is  to  the 
Christian  what  the  desert  was  to  the  prophets.  The  Lord 
himself  frequently  retired  into  solitude,  that  he  might  pray 
more  freely  and  withdraw  from  the  world  :  lastly,  he  mani- 
fested his  glory  to  his  disciples  in  soHtude.  Let  us  discard 
the  name  of  prison,  and  call  it  retirement.  Though  the  body 
is  shut  up,  though  the  flesh  is  detained,  yet  all  things  are 
open  to  tiie  spirit  Walk  about  in  the  spirit,  not  placing 
before  you  shady  groves  or  long  porticoes,  but  that  way  which 
leads  to  God.  T^e  leg  feels  nothing  painful  in  the  stocks, 
when  the  soul  is  in  heaven.  The  soul  leads  the  whole  man 
with  it,  and  transports  it  whither  it  will.  But  where  thy 
heart  is,  there  will  thy  treasure  be.  Let  then  our  heart  be 
where  we  wish  to  have  our  treasure."  He  then  reminds  them, 
that  as  combatants  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  virtue  of  thy 
Christian's  mihtary  oath  taken  at  baptism,  they  were  armed 
from  the  first  for  perpetual  warfare,  with  the  world.  "  Let  it 
be  allowed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  prison  is  somewhat  burden- 
some to  Christians ;  yet  we  were  called  to  fight  in  the  service 
of  the  living  God,  when  we  first  responded  to  the  words  of  our 
oath.  No  soldier  takes  luxuries  with  him  to  war ;  he  marches 
to  battle,  not  from  his  sitting-room,  but  from  Hght  and  nar- 
row tents,  'where  all  hardness  and  inconvenience  and  un- 
pleasantness is  to  be  met  with."  To*  this  image  of  a  military 
life  he  adds  the  image  of  the  prize-fights  common  in  that  age. 
"  Te  are  about  to  enter  a  noble  contest  in  which  the  living 
God  is  the  umpire;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  overseer;  the 
.crown  is  eternity;  the  prize  is  an  angeUc  life,  a  citizenship  in 
heaven,  everlasting  glory."  They  have  Christ  for  their  leader; 
they  are  anointed  with  his  Spirit,  and  are  thus  led  to  the  con- 
test As  the  athletiBB  prepared  for  their  conflicts  by  a  severe 
discipline,  so  he  wished  them  to  regard  the  prison  as  a  train-  * 
ing  for  the  final  conflict.  He  reminds  the  Christiaiis  in  prison 
of  the  sacrifices  which  men  ^  can  make  for  merely  temporary 

^  In  mentioning  how  mnch  men  could  endure  for  the  sake  of  glory 
and  honour,  he  adduces  also  the  example  of  l^eregrinus  Proteus,  who 
volontarily  died  on  the  foneral  pile,  and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it  shows  how  very  for  he  was  from  supposing  that  this  person  ever 
belonged  to  the  Christian  church;  and  it  also  serves  to  show  the 
nnhistorical  element  in  Lucian*s  well-known  account  of  him. 
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objects,  and  this  leads  him  to  notice  the  occurrences  of  the 
existing  period.  ''  An  individnal  can  suffer  ikat  for  the  cause 
of  man  which  he  dreads  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  God.  Of 
this,  the  present  times  furnish  us  with  evidence.  How  many 
persons  have  sacrificed  their  rank,  their  worldly  condition, 
their  very  life  for  the  sake  of  one  man ;  either  by  himself 
when  they  took  sides  against  him  "  (by  the  victorious  Septimius 
Severus,  when  they  had  been  earlier  on  the  side  of  Pisoennius 
Niger),  "  or  by  his  opponent  when  they  fought  for  his  party  ** 
(they  were  condemned  as  adherents  of  Severus  by  Pisc^miuB 
Niger,  when  he  had  the  upper  hand  in  AMca). 

The  festivities  at  the  celebration  of  the  victories  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus  might  have  occasioned  Ter- 
tullian's  polemical  tract  De  SpectaeuUs,  on  the  propriety  of 
Christians  joining  in  the  spectacles  of  those  times.  But  this 
is  not  a  certain  chronological  mark,  since  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  exhibitions  renders  a  special  reference  to  any 
particular  time  imnecessary.  A  subject  is  here  treated  of 
which  enters  deeply  into  the  relations  and  Ufe  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  age, — the  general  question  which  is  frequently 
repeated  imder  other  rdations — How  fistr  the  Christian  may 
venture  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  world,  and  adopt 
its  existing  manners  and  forms  of  Ufe,  and  how  &r  this  can 
be  done  without  doing  violence  to  Christian  principles  and  to 
the  Christian  spirit.  Such  questions  must  often  have  been 
brought  under  discussion,  at  that  time,  when  Christianity 
had  to  take  root  in  a  world  which  had  been  developed 
entirely  from  the  stand-point  of  heathenism.  Frequent 
collisions  must  have  occurred  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life 
between  what  was  Christian  and  what  was  heathenish.  Here 
then  was  a  liability  to  error  in  two  directions;  either  by  a  too 
absolute  rejection  of  what  only  required  to  be  purified  from 
the  heathenish  element  and  to  be  ennobled  by  Christianity, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  too  pliant  an  accommodation  to  the 
present,  to  the  injury  of  the  purity  of  the  Christian  lifa  The 
development  of  Christianity  at  this  early  period  accorded 
more  with  the  former  tendency;  but  still  a  conflict  existed 
between  the  advocates  of  the  two  tendencies.  Tertullian,  in 
consequence  of  his  whole  character  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed it,  had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  former ;  and  it  is  more 
correct  to  affirm  that  in  his  original  Christian  character  then 
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was  something  allied  to  Montanism,  than  to  find  a  mark  of 
Montanism  in  it  when  such  a  tendency  showed  itself.  This 
general  difference  of  ethical  yiews^  foimd  a  specific  application 
in  the  opinion  held  respecting  public  spectacles.  On  many 
things  relating  to  them  there  could  not  well  be  any  difference 
among  Christians.  To  sacrifice  men  to  a  cruel  diversion,  as 
in  the  gladiatorial  fights,  was  revolting  from  the  first  to 
Christian  feeling.  But  in  many  kinds  of  shows  the  question 
could  not  be  so  easily  decided.  Yet  we  must  never  forget 
how  all  this  was  at  that  time  connected  with  heathenish 
mythology,  and  heathenish  morals ;  how  much  that  violated 
Christian  demeanour  and  Christian  feeling  must  have  been 
always  present,  of  which  Tertullian's  treatise  gives  evidence  ; 
and  how  little  could  the  possibility  be  entertained  of  a  ti*ans- 
formation,  by  which  these  spectacles  could  become  anything 
else  according  to  a  Christian  mode  of  viewing  them,  which 
could  not  possibly  separate  the  idea  of  the  thing  and  its 
existing  form  of  realization.  It  was,  as  TertuUian  says,  one 
of  the  marks  by  which  the  transition  from  heathenism  to 
Christiaxiity  was  known,  when  a  person,  who  before  had 
eagerly  resorted  to  the  spectacles,  at  once  renoimced  the 
practice.'  The  strict,  joyless  life  to  which  men  devoted  them- 
fielyes  as  Christians,  was,  as  the  same  Tertullian  says,  what 
terrified  many  people  more  than  the  fear  of  death.  *  Hence, 
also,  it  might  happen  that  owing  to  the  rough  ascetic  form  of 
Christian  life  many  misapprehended  Christianity,  and  many 
were  repelled  from  it,  who  might  easUy  have  been  won  over 
to  it  had  it  revealed  itself  to  tibem  in  its  own  genuine  cha- 
racter, elevating  and  adorning  all  that  is  human.  Many 
heathens  interpreted  that  strict  hfe  of  the  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  in  later  times  the  greater  moral  earnestness  of 
vital  Christianity  is  interpreted  by  worldly-minded  men  who 
call  themselves  Christians.  They  were  disposed  to  account 
for  this  self-denial  of  all  earthly  pleasure  by  the  predominant 
tendency  to  the  future  world.  No  wonder,  if  they  despised  a 
life  that  was  to  them  so  destitute  of  joy.  Hence  they  endea- 
voured to  account  so  readily  for  the  Christian  contempt  of 

>  Gap.  zxiv.  *'Atquin  hinc  vel  maxima  inteUigant  factam  Cbristianum 
6b  repodio  apeotaoalomm." 

*  <Jap.  it  "  Flares  deniqueiiivenias,qno8magiBperiealuinyolnptatifl^ 
qaam  viUs,  avoeot  ab  hac  aecta." 
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earthly  life:*  Others  who  were  more  favourably  disposeil 
towards  the  Christians,  and  approached  nearer  to  them,  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  to  them  that  even  from  their  stend- 
point  they  need  not  scruple  to  take  part  in  worldly  amuse- 
ments. It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  such  heathens  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  in  wh^ch  many 
things  must  have  still  appeared  strange  to  them;  and  here 
we  shall  perceive  how  at  a  later  period  the  part  of  heathenism 
was  acted  over  again  by  a  worldly  Christianity.  "  To  enjoy 
such  great  outward  delight  with  the  eyes  and  ears,  is  quite 
compatible  with  religion,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  soul  and 
conscience ;  it  can  be  no  sin,  and  argues  no  want  of  reverence 
towards  God,  to  enjoy  such  delight  in  the  proper  time  and 
place,  by  which  God  cannot  be  offended."  "  Christians  them- 
selves say  that  the  good  God  has  granted  all  his  gifts  to  men 
for  their  benefit.  Why  should  not  man  enjoy  his  gifts  which 
are  made  use  of  in  the  arrangement  of  the  spectacles?"  There 
were  also  other  Christians  who  did  not  consider  the  uncondi- 
tional prohibition  of  spectacles  as  justifiable.  To  admit  such 
a  prohibition,  they  asked  for  a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which 
expressly  contains  it  Certainly  the  laity  are  here  referred 
to ;  and  hence  it  is  plain,  as  also  appears  from  many  other 
passages  in  Tertullian,  that  this  class  of  persons  occupied 
themselves  diligently  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
everything  relating  to  faith  and  morals  submitted  only  to  the 
declarations  of  Scripture.  Tertullian  calls  the  faith  of  such 
persons  either  too  simple  or  too  scrupulous;*  the  latter  term 
refera  to  their  painfid  conscientiousness,  which  allowed  them 
to  receive  nothing  which  could  not  be  proved  by  the  express 
words  of  Scripture ;  the  former  epithet  relates  to  their  great 
simplicity  in  always  requiring  the  letter  of  Scripture  instead 
of  looking  to  the  principle  and  spirit,  and  deducing  the  special 
from  the  general.  This  was  a  reproach  which  many  Christians 
of  those  times,  justly  merited,  who  always  adhered  so  closely 
to  the  letter,  which  gave  rise  to  many  misapprehensions  in 
the  Christian  ethics  of  that  day.     Tertullian  quotes  on  this 

1  Cap.  i.  "  Sunt  qui  existiment  Christianos,  expeditum  morii  genus, 
ad  hanc  obstinationem  abdicatione  volupt-atum  enidiri,  quo  facilina 
vitam  contemnant,  amputatis  quasi  retinaculis  ejus,  ne  desiderent^  qnam 
jam  supervacuam  sibl  fecerint." 

'  Cap.  ilL  "  Fides  ant  simplicior  ant  scrupulosior." 
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fiubjeot  the  language  of  a  light-minded  man  who  opposed 
those  strict  views  of  life,  which  he  regarded  as  a  wanton  joke  :* 
''The  sun  scatters  its  beams  on  the  impure  without  becoming 
defiled;  yea,  God  himself  looks  down  from  heaven  on  the 
wicked  without  being  defiled;  why  then  should  Christians  be 
a&aid  lest  they  should  lose  somewhat  of  their  purity  by  joining 
in  the  public  shows  1"  From  the  connexion  in  which  these 
words  stand,  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  said  by  Christians; 
but  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  most  light-minded  class. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  was  said  by  a  heathen  who  wished  to 
ridicule  the  Christian  strictness  of  life.  Yet  on  comparing  it 
with  another  passage,'  it  seems  probable  that  Tertullian  here 
means  the  Christians.  As  he  had  noticed  that  those  reasons 
in  behalf  of  the  public  shows  made  an  impression  on  the 
Catechumens,  a  class  of  persons  most  easily  disposed  to  waver, 
and  even  on  those  who  were  no  longer  novices  in  Christianity,' 
he  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  De  SpectactUis  for 
their  instruction  and  preservation.  He  also  animadverted  on 
all  the  arguments  brought  forward  either  by  heathens  or 
Christians  in  vindication  of  the  public  shows. 

Tertullian  acknowledged  one  truth  which  lay  at  the  basis 
of  what  the  heathens  said;  the  truth  that  was  foimded  in 
that  original  and  imiversal  consciousness  of  God,  to  which  in 
general  he  impressively  bears  witness.  He  traces  the  error 
that  allied  itself  to  this  truth  from  the  want  of  the  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Grod  and  of  his  moral  government,  which . 
was  first  imparted  by  revelation,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  • 
the  disorder  brought  into  the  creation  by  sin.  "No  one 
denies,"  he  says,  "  ^for  what  nature  reveals  of  itself  can  be 
hidden  from  no  one,)  that  God  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  and 
this  world  is  created  good,  being  intended  for  the  service  of 
man.  But  since  they  do  not  completely  understand  God — 
since  they  know  him  only  from  the  works  of  natiu*e,  not  from 
personal  communion;  not  a&  a  Grod  nigh  at  hand,  but  only 
s&r  off — they  cannot  know  how  he  has  commanded  to  use 
what  he  has  created,  nor  what  inimical  power  has  perverted 

'  Gap.  zx.  "SaaYiludias  quidam." 

*  De  Oorona  Mil.  cap.  vi.  **  Suaviludii  nostri.*' 

'  Tertullian  plainly  distinguishes  both  classes  for  whom  his  treatise  ia 
designed,  when  he  says  at  the  beginning ;  "  Dei  send,  cognoscite,  qui 
eum  maxime  ad  denm  acceditis ;  r^cognoscite  qui  jam  accessisse  vos  test!- 
ficati  et  confesai  estis." 
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the  use  of  the  divine  creation."  Hence  Tertullian  always 
insisted  on  distinguishing  the  creation  as  it  was  originally,  and 
as  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  sin.*  ''  As  to  the  goldi,  the 
brass,  the  silver,  the  ivory,  wood,  and  all  other  materials 
which  are  employed  in  making  idols,  who  has  placed  them  in 
the  world  excepting  God  the  creator  of  the  world  ?  But  was 
it  for  the  purpose  that  such  things  should  be  worshipped 
instead  of  himself?  Does  there,  indeed,  exist  what  has  sinned 
against  God,  and  has  not  proceeded  from  him  ?  But  since 
it  has  sinned  against  Grod,  it  has  ceased  to  belong  to  God ; 
and  in  the  very  &ct  of  ceasing  to  belong  to  God,  it  sins 
against  him.  Man  himself,  the  originator  of  all  sins^  is  not 
only  God's  work,  but  Grod's  image;  and  yet  he  has  aposta- 
tized both  in  soul  and  body  from  his  Creator.  **  We  recognise 
here  that  important  principle  of  Christian  ethics,  in  applying 
which  Tertullian  was  only  hampered  by  his  onendded  asoetio 
tendency — ^the  principle,  namely,  that  Christianity  always 
connects  itself  with  the  original  nature  of  man,  and  leads  it, 
freed  and  purified  from  the  perversion  of  sin,  to  its  true 
deitrelopmeut  and  realization  corresponding  with  its  idea. 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  apologies  made  by  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  public  shows.  When  he  proceeds  to 
combat  the  objection,  lliat  public  shows  are  not  expressly 
prohibited  in  Holy  Writ,  an  opportimity  most  naturally 
offered  for  pointing  to  the  new  source  of  revelation,  whidi 
was  added  to  the  Scriptm^  and  especially  to  that  completion 
.of  the  Christian  ethics  which  was  professedly  given  by  the 
new  prophets.  As  a  Montanist,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
this.  But  now  he  satisfied  himself  with  refuting  his  oppo- 
nents by  distinguishing  between  what  was  contained  in  Holy 
Writ,  according  to  the  letter,  and  what  according  to  its  genend 
principles.  He  met  them  with  the  fundamental  maiim,  that 
in  general  rules  the  application  to  particular  cases  may  be 
ascertained,  and  that  the  general  rule  always  forms  the 
groimd-work  of  the  particular  case.'  He  then  appeals  to  the 
vow  taken  by  every  Christian  at  baptism,  to  renounce  the 
devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  angels,  and,  therefore,  to  renounce 
idolatry  and  everything  connected  with  it.    He  endeavours  to 

^  Institulio  and  InterpoUUio  nctiura. 

>  "  Oeaeraliter  dictum  intelligamos,  cum  quid  etiam  specialiter  in* 
torpretan  capit»  nam  ei  specialiter  quaedam  pronuntiata  generaliter 
lapiont."    Cap.  ilL 
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prove  that  these  spectacles  originated  in  idolatry.  But  with 
all  his  dread  of  even  the  most  distant  approach  to  idolatry, 
Tertullian  was  very  &r  from  superstitious  solicitude  ;  he  well 
knew  how  to  distinguish  the  exterior  from  the  interior.  '^  In 
reference  to  the  place,  there  is  nothing  forbidden,'*  he  says, 
— "  the  servant  of  God  can  enter,  not  only  those  assemblies  of 
theatrical  exhibitions,  but  even  the  temples  themselves,  with- 
out danger  to  his  faith,  if  only  a  simple  cause  unconnected 
with  the  special  purposes  to  which  the  places  are  devoted, 
lead  him  thither.  For  even  the  street^  the  markets,  the 
baths,  the  stables,  and  our  very  houses,  are  not  free  from  idols. 
Satan  and  his  angels  have  filled  the  whole  world.  Yet  all 
this,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  world,  does  not  separate  us  from 
God ;  we  are  separated  from  him  only  so  iar  as  we  are  con- 
'taminated  by  the  sins  of  the  world.  When,  therefore,  I  enter 
the  Capitol,  or  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  as  an  offerer  or  wor- 
shipper, I  forsake  my  connexion  wilji  God  ;  so  likewise,  when 
I  visit  the  circus  or  the  theatre  as  a  spectator.  The  places, 
in  themselves,  cannot  defile  us ;  only  the  purposes  to  which 
those  places  are  devoted."  He  therefore  aims  to  show  that 
the  habit  of  frequenting  these  public  spectacles  is  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  mind  belonging  to  a  Christian.  '^  God  has 
commanded  us  to  act  towards  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  in  his 
nature  tender  and  delicate,  with  tranquillity,  gentleness,  and 
peace,  not  with  wrath,  anger,  and  bitterness.  How  can  such 
a  spirit  harmonize  with  ^oWs?"  And  after  he  had  further 
contrasted  'the  feelings  excited  by  the  shows  with  the  motions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  shown  that  they  were  irreconcilable^ 
he  says — '*  Thence  they  go  on  to  fury,  and  madnesEf,  and  dis- 
sension, and  to  whatever  is  unlawful  for  the  priests  of  peace.** 
He  here  alludes  to  the  universal  priestly  calling  of  Chnstians^ 
the  consciousness  of  which  in  the  church  afterwards  became 
overpowered  by  a  transference  of  the  idea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment priesthood. 

He  placed  the  imchangeable  rule  of  moral  conduct  foimded 
on  the  divine  word,  in  opposition  to  the  subjective  arbi- 
trariness in  the  moral  judgments  of  the  heathen.  ^^In  no 
place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  excused  which  God  condemns ; 
in  no  place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  lawful  which  is  not  lawful 
always  and  everywhere.  This  is  the  integrity  of  truth,  and 
the  completeness  of  discipline  due  to  it,  and  the  imiformity  of 
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reverence,  and  the  fidelity  of  obedience, — that  it  changes  not 
its  opinion,  nor  varies  its  judgment.  That  which  is  really  good 
or  bad,  cannot  be  anything  else.  All  things  stand  firm  in  the 
truth  of  Grod.  The  heathen,  with  whom  there  is  no  complete- 
ness of  truth,  because  God  is  not  their  teacher  of  truth,  inter- 
pret good  and  evil  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure;  in 
one  place  that  is  good  which  in  another  place  is  evil,  and  what 
is  evil  in  one  place  is  good  in  another.  All  things  are  of  the 
devil  which  are  not  of  God,  or  which  displease  God.  AU  this 
is  that  pomp  of  the  devil,  against  which  we  make  our  vow  in 
receiving  the  sign  of  faith.  And  of  what  we  abjure  we  ought 
not  to  partake,  neither  in  word,  nor  deed,  nor  sight,  nor  pro- 
spect. But  do  we  not  renounce  and  rescind  that  sign  in 
rescinding  its  testimony  1'*^  He  then  appeals  to  the  judgment 
of  the  heathens  themselves,  in  whose  eyes  abstinence  firom  ithe 
shows  was  one  mark  of  a  Christian.  "  No  one,"  he  says, 
"goes  over  to  the  enemy's  camp,  unless  he  has  thrown  away 
his  own  arms-— unless  he  has  deserted  the  standard  and  oaths 
of  his  own  chief — unless  he  has  made  a  covenant  to  perish 
with  them.  Will  he  think  concerning  God  at  that  very  time 
when  he  finds  himself  in  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  of 
God?  Will  he  have  peace  in  his  soul,  who  is  contending  for 
the  charioteer?"  He  here  alludes  to  the  violent  and  eager 
contests  for  the  factiones  circenses?  Will  he  learn  modesty, 
who  is  staring  at  the  buffoons  ?  In  all  the  show,  nothing 
more  offensive  is  to  be  met  with,  than  the  careful  adorning  of 
men  and  women.  The  chief  concern  of  every  one  who  goes 
there,  is  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  But  while  the  tragedian  is 
vociferating,  wiU  he  meditate  on  the  exclamations  of  a  pro- 
phet ?  and  during  the  melodies  of  an  efieminate  player,  will 
he  be  meditating  on  a  Psalm  ?  and  during  the  contests  of  the 
athletae,  will  he  say  that  we  are  not  to  return  a  blow  %  and 
can  he  be  moved  to  pity,  whose  attention  is  fixed  on  the  bites 
of  bears,  and  the  sponges  of  them  that  fight  with  nets  %  May 
God  avert  fi*om  his  people  such  a  love  of  destructive  pleasure. 
For  what  is  it,  to  go  fi'om  the  church  of  God  to  the  church 
of  the  devil?  to  weary  those  hands  in  applauding  a  player 
which  thou  hast  been  lifting  up  to  God  ?  to  give  a  testimcxiy 

*  Cap.  XX. 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  287.    Ed.  SL 
(Ciiiou8.)--Tb. 
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lo  a  gladiator  with  a  mouth  that  has  said  Amen  to  the  Holy 
One  i  to  say  'far  ever  and  «w'  to  any  being  save  to  Qtod  and 
Christ?"  A  remarkable  passage,  from  which  we  learn  that 
already  fixed  liturgical  forms  had  been  adopted,  and  that  the 
oongr^ation  joined  in  the  usual  doxologies.^ 

As  warning  examples  of  the  pernicious  influence  on  Chris* 
tians  of  visiting  the  public  shows,  Tertullian  adduces  several 
&cts  which  are  very  explicable  on  psychological  principles. 
A  Christian  female  had  been  induced,  probably  against  the 
voice  of  her  conscience,  to  visit  the  theatre,  which  heretofore 
had  appeared  to  her  as  Satan's  seat.  Much  that  she  saw  and 
heard  was  likely  to  hurt  her  Christian  feeling.  Her  conscience 
reproached  her.  She  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy.  She 
bdieved  that  she  was  possessed  by  one  of  those  evil  spirits 
who  made  their  habitation  there.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a 
demoniac.  The  usual  exorcism  was  employed,  in  order  to 
drive  the  evil  spirit  out  of  her.  But  they  detected  the  cause 
of  her  melancholy,  the  impressions  that  continued  to  operate 
unconsciously  in  her  soul,  when  the  evil  spirit,  which  they 
wished  to  drive  out  from  her,  {i.  e.  herself,  regarding  herself  as 
one  with  the  evil  spirit,)  answered — "  I  had  a  right  to  take 
possession  of  her,  for  I  found  her  in  my  own  place."  It  was 
natural  for  Tertullian,  from  his  stand-point,  not  to  distinguish, 
in  such  an  occurrence,  between  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective. He  passed  over  the  means  by  which  such  a  result 
was  obtained,, and  foimd  in  it  only  a  proof  that  the  theatre 
was  Satan's  peculiar  seat.  And  if  only  the  moral  means  are 
taken  into  account,  he  had  a  positive  right  to  draw  such  a 
conclusion.  So  likewise  it  may  be  easily  explained,  when 
another  Christian  female  was  p\mished  in  a  dream,  because 
she  was  present  at  the  performance  of  a  tragedy.     Whether 

*  "Ex  ore  quo  Amen  in  Sanctum  protuleris,  gladiatori  testimonium 
redderel  tlsal&vas  haf  tdStvos  alii  omnino  dicere  nisi  Deo  et  ChristoT 
It  has  been  thought  that  Tertullian  by  the  word  sanctum  meant  the 
body  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  he  alluded  to  the  manner 
of  celebrating  that  rite  when  it  was  said  to  the  recipient,  Corpus 
Domini^  and  he  answered,  Amen.  But  as  the  sequel  shows,  Tertullian 
rather  alludes  to  the  Amen  of  the  doxologies.  We  must  therefore 
suppose  the  words  in  truth  to  be-^'*  sanctus  Deus/'  irytos  K^pios ;  also 
c2r  al&pea  ia^  al&yos  is  the  close  of  a  doxology.  These  words  were  also 
used  for  congratulating  the  victorious  gladiators,  ia^  ai&yos  tls  ai&pos 
fuHia9tt ;  just  as  they  were  accustomed  to  cry  out  to  the  insane  Com- 
modus.    IHo  Cass.  lib.  Ixxii.  i  20. 
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her  death,  which  happened  five  days  after,  was  in  any  way  oon* 
nected  with  the  impressions  made  by  the  dream,  or  whethef 
this  was  only  an  accidental  connexion,  we  cannot  decide 
for  want  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  case.  But  Ter- 
tullian  easily  saw  in  it  a  divine  punishment.  Further,  he 
appealed  to  instances  of  persons  who,  having  begun  to  visit 
the  theatre,  relapsed  into  heathenism ;  and,  indeed,  in  many 
such  cases,  the  effect  might  be  that  men  became  shaken  in 
their  Christian  principles,  their  moral  perceptions  were  blimted, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  many  strange  impressions^  and  thus 
were  gradually  prepared  for  apostasy  from  Christianity. 

Tertullian,  after  giving  all  these  examples,  made  the  follow- 
ing application  :  — "  What  has  light  to  do  with  darkness  f 
what  luu3  life  with  death?  We  ought  to  hate  these  gather- 
ings and  assemblies  of  the  Gentiles,  since  there  the  name  of 
God  is  blasphemed, — ^there  the  lions  are  daily  called  for 
against  us, — thence  are  persecutions  decreed,— and  thence 
are  temptations  sent  forth."  Perhaps  we  have  here  an  mdica. 
tion  of  the  time  in  which  Tertullian  wrote  the  treatise^  the 
commencement  of  the  persecution  that  followed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  victories. 

Lastly,  he  contrasts  the  joys  that  the  Christian  gains  with 
those  that  he  gives  up.  '^  What  else  is  our  desire,  but  that  of 
the  Apostle ;  to  depart  from  the  world,  and  to  be  received 
with  the  Lord  1  Where  our  desire  is,  there  is  our  delight 
Suppose  that  thou  art  to  pass  this  life  in  delights.  Why  art 
thou  so  imgrateful  as  not  to  be  content  with,  and  not  tc 
acknowledge,  so  many  and  such  great  pleasures  which  God 
bestows  upon  thee  ]  For  what  is  more  delightftd  than  recon- 
ciliation with  God  our  Father  and  Lord  ?  than  the  revelation 
of  truth  i  than  the  discovery  of  errors  ]  than  the  pardon  of  so 
many  past  offences  1  What  greater  pleasure  than  a  disgust 
for  pleasure  itself?  than  a  contempt  for  the  whole  world f 
than  true  liberty  ]  than  a  pure  conscience  ?  than  a  blameless 
life?  than  no  fear  of  death?  than  to  tread  under  foot  the 
gods  of  the  Gentiles  ?  to  cast  out  demons  ?  to  perform  cures  t 
to  seek  for  revelations  ?  to  live  unto  God  ?**  In  these  expres- 
sions, which  refer  to  miraculous  powers  and  to  special  revela- 
tions, we  can  see  nothing  absolutely  Montanistic,  but  only  a 
mark  of  that  predominant  leaning  towards  the  supernatural, 
which  afterwards  connected  itself  with  Montanism.     "  These 
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are  the  pleasures, — ^these  the  shows  of  Christians,  holy,  e'ver- 

lasting,  gratuitous. If  knowledge,  if  literature  delight 

thee^  we  have  enough  of  hooks,  enough  of  verses,  enough  of 
maxims,  enough  also  of  song,  enough  of  sounds;  not  fahles,  hut 
▼aritiefl^  not  cunningly  wrought,  hut  simple  strains.  Wouldst 
th<m  have  fightings  and  wrestlings  1  Behold  immodesty  cast 
down  hy  chastity,  perfidy  slain  hy  fidehty,  cruelty  crushed 
hy  oompassion,  impudence  eclipsed  hy  modesty.  Such  are 
our  oontests  in  which  we  gain  the  crown.  Wouldst  thou  also 
somewhat  of  hlood  1  Though  hast  Christ's.'*  ^  Then  follows 
a  view  of  the  final  triimiph  of  the  iLingdom  of  Grod  at  the 
general  resurrection. 

In  what  Tertullian  says  of  the  joy  felt  at  the  everlasting 
puniahment  of  the  enemies  of  God,  we  do  not,  it  must  he 
allowed,  recognise  the  genuine  spirit  of  Cliristian  love.  We 
see  the  selfid^  feehng  mingling  with  the  divine,  the  flame  of 
human  passion  blending  with  the  ardour  of  faith.  We  discern 
a  rude  unbridled  £Emcy,  which  gratifies  itself  in  depicting  the 
sofierings  of  the  ungodly.  Here  Tertullian  shows  us  what  he 
was  by  nature,  and  still  not  sufficiently  transformed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  we  also  see  how  this  age  of  rude  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathen  world  had  its  peculiar  temptations  and  trials 
for  the  inner  Christian  life,  so  that  Christian  love  was  forced  to 
give  way  to  a  hatred  that  transferred  itself  to  the  other  world. 
He  closes  with  the  words,  in  which  the  confidence  of  his  faith 
It  so  beautifully  expressed : — "  To  behold  such  shows,  thus  to 
exult^  what  prsetor,  or  consul,  or  priest,  shall,  of  his  own 
bounty^  bestow  upon  thee  ?  And  yet  we  h&ve  them  now  in 
some  sort  present  to  us,  through  faith  in  the  imagination  of  the 
spirit.  But  what  are  those  things,  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  f 
Greater  joys^  methinks,  than  the  circus,  anckboth  the  theatres, 
and  any  race-course."' 

To  Tertullian  this  subject  appeared  so  important,  that  he 
was  desirous  to  extend  his  influence  to  those  Christians  whose 
mother-tongue  was  the  Greek,  and  therefore  composed  a  trea* 
tise  upon  it  in  that  language.' 

'  Cap.  zxiz. 

*  Cap.  xx%.  "Et  tamea  heec  jam  quodammodo  habemus  per  fidem 
Bpirito  imaginante  repraBsentatu.** 

*  De  Corona  Mil,  cap.  yL  *'  Sed  et  huic  materisB  propter  Buaviludioi 
nostroB  gmco  qaoque  stllo  saUsfeoimiu.'' 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  a  general  principle  was 
involved  in  this  controversy  respecting  the  public  ahowa^ — 
the  general  opposition  of  the  moral  judgment  respecting  the 
relation  to  all  civil  and  social  institutions  and  customs  what- 
ever that  were  grounded  or  appeared  to  be  grounded  in 
heathenism,  the  opposition  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious 
spirit  either  more  rudely  opposing  thiii^  as  they  were^ 
or  disposed  to  accommodate  itself  to  them.  The  genend 
opposition,  which  lay  at  the  basis,  was  treated  of  by  Tertullian 
after  he  had  composed  the  former  treatise,  in  another  work 
entitled  De  Idololatria,  The  opposition  which  is  here  dis- 
cussed, relates  not  merely  to  that  which  exists  in  heathenism, 
but  to  all  that  is  worldly.  It  is  a  question  which  continually 
recurs,  What  can  Christianity  appropriate,  and  what  must  it 
entirely  reject  1  One  party  set  out  from  the  principle  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  afraid  to  confess  his  &ith  before  the  heathen, 
and  that  everything  should  be  most  carefuUy  avoided  which 
might  occasion  a  commingling  of  heathenism  and  Christianity. 
The  other  party  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  occasion 
ought  not  unnecessarily  to  be  given  to  the  heathen  to  show 
ill-will  to  the  Christians  as  persons  dangerous  to  existing  civil 
arrangements.  The  Christians,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  &11 
in  with  established  institutions,  provided  they  were  not  ex- 
pressly contradictory  to  the  Divine  law.  Tertulliau  belonged, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  the  stricter  party,  and  though 
he  might  go  too  far  in  many  things,  since  he  brought  forward 
references  to  the  religion  of  heathenism,  where  they  had  long 
vanished  from  aftual  life,  where  only  a  learned  antiquarianism 
such  as  he  possessed  could  discover  them,  yet  he  shows  in  a 
most  striking  manner  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  fiiith  in 
his  esteem,  how  ready  he  was  to  sacrifice  everything  to  it>  and 
how  he  was  filled  with  abhorrence  of  im&ithfulness  to  his 
profession.  In  this  controversy  we  again  perceive  how  the 
laity  held  fast  to  the  Scriptures  and  freely  used  them,  as  the 
only  rule  of  life.  Thus,  the  milder  and  more  liberal  party, 
who  were  opposed  by  Tertullian,  appealed  to  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  call- 
ing wherein  he  is  called."  1  Cor.  vii.  20.  The  principle  here 
involved  was  this — that  a  Christian  is  not  at  liberfy  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  relations  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  the  historical  development  of  Divine  Providence — ^that 
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Christiaiiily  is  designed  not  to  effect  any  sudden  revolutions, 
nor  to  place  itself  in  any  rude  oj^position  to  the  existing  deve- 
lopment of  society,  but  to  enter  into  all  the  forms  of  human 
life,  in  order  to  imbue  them  with  a  new  spirit.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  right  law  for  the  development  of  Christianity  which 
l^ose  persons  adopted  who  appealed  to  these  words  of  the 
apostle  -  a  law  which  Tertullian's  spirit  and  the  Montanism 
that  was  allied  to  it  were  not  able  to  recognise.  But  in  truth, 
it  was  easier  to  express  the  right  rule,  generally,  in  theory, 
than  to  carry  out  its  practical  application.  That  general  maxim, 
in  the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  had  its  necessary  limitations. 
Such  relations  were  meant  which  allowed  an  abiding  in  God 
to  be  possible,  which  involved  nothing  contradictory  to  i3i^ 
laws  of  the  Gk)spel ;  and  for  the  right  application  of  the  maxim, 
it  was  always  of  importance  correctly  to  distinguish  between 
what  was,  and  what  was  not,  reconcilable  with  Christian  prin- 
ciple. Of  this  Tertullian  was  f uUy  aware,  and  in  this  part  of 
the  argument  he  was  right,  as  we  shall  see. 

He  begins  with  giving  a  wider  extent  to  the  idea  of  the 
renunciation  of  heathenism,  since  he  reckons  as  belonging  to 
ity  the  renunciation  of  all  sins  connected  with  heathenism,  for 
he  regarded  heathenism  as  the  kingdom  of  evil  spirits.  "  Since 
all  sins  whatsoever,"  he  says,  ^^  are  in  their  spirit  contrary  to 
Qod,  and  there  is  nothing  contrary  in  its  spirit  to  God  which 
IS  not  accounted  to  belong  to  daemons  and  unclean  spirits, 
whose  servants  the  idols  are, — without  doubt,  whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin,  committeth  idolatry,  for  he  doeth  that  which  per- 
taineth  to  the  masters  of  idols.**  In  this  passage  we  perceive 
the  genuine  moral  spirit  of  Tertullian,  which  in  its  conse- 
quential development  necessarily  led  him  to  dispute  the  dis- 
tinction that  arose  from  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment stand-points — ^the  distinction  between  sins  against  God 
and  other  sins,  according  to  which  the  so-called  sins  against 
God,  such  as  denying  the  faith  in  times  of  persecution,  were 
reckoned  among  the  peccata  mortcdia. 

He  then  proceeds  to  what  is  strictly  idolatry.  "  Most  per- 
sons,** he  says,  "  imagine  that  idolatry  is  simply  to  be  under- 
stood in  these  ways  only  ;  if  a  man  either  bum  incense  or 
^ffer  sacrifice,  or  make  a  libation,  or  bind  himself  to  any 
sacred  rites  or  priestly  ofl&ces."  He  maintains,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  whoever  in  any  manner  contributes  to  the  promo* 

VOL.  IL  Q 
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tion  of  idolatry,  whoever  furnishes  materials  for  it,  is  guilt/' 
of  participatiug  in  idolatry. — Thus,  whoever  manufactuxea 
idols  as  a  sculptor,  painter,  goldsmith,  or  weaver,  is  an  idolater. 
Many  persons  who  had  gained  their  livelihood  by  such  trades^ 
had  embraced  Christianity.  It  was  now  reqidred  of  them 
that  they  should  relinquidi  the  trade  they  Had  hitherto  car- 
ried on,  and  turn  to  another. 

When  such  persons  objected  that  they  could  support  neither 
themselves  nor  their  families  in  any  other  way,  Tertullian 
replied,  *^  It  is  spoken  too  late.  Thou  oughtest  to  have  con- 
sidered this  beforehand,  after  the  example  of  that  most  pru- 
dent builder  who  first  reckons  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  his 
own  powers,  lest,  failing  when  he  has  begun,  he  should  after- 
wards be  put  to  shame.*'  He  then  quotes  those  words  of 
Christ,  which  at  all  events  could  only  stand  in  an  indirect 
relation  to  what  he  wished  to  prove,  that  Chiist  called  the  poor 
"  blessed,"  a  passage  which  relates  only  to  poverty  of  spirit ; 
but  allowing  that  bodily  poverty  was  here  spoken  o^  this  would 
only  berv^  to  prove  that  a  man  should  not  dread  poverty, 
and  might  even  feel  happy  in  it,  if  he  was  obliged  to  re-' 
nounce  his  property  for  the  Lord's  sake.  He  appeals  to  Christ's 
words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  are  directed  against 
anxiety  about  food  and  clothing,  where  he  points  to  the  lilies 
of  the  field  ;  but  these  words  can  only  be  opposed  to  want  of 
trust  in  God,  which  might  keep  back  a  person,  on  passing  over 
to  Christianity,  from  giving  up  a  trade  inconsistent  with  it.  He 
quotes  the  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  young  man,  that  he 
should  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor — which  words 
can  be  considered  only  as  an  exhortation  to  every  one  to  deny 
earthly  things  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whi<ji 
purpose  they  were  originally  uttered.  Further,  he  remarks 
on  the  words,  '^  No  one  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God," — "  Parents^ 
wives,  children,-  will  be  left  for  the  sake  of  God.  Dost 
thou  doubt  concerning  trades  and  business  and  pi-ofessions^ 
even  for  the  sake  of  children  and  parents  ?  It  was  plainly 
shown  to  us  that  pledges  and  crafts  and  business  must  be 
abandoned  for  the  Lord's  sake,  at  the  veiy  time  when  James 
and  John,  being  called  by  the  Lord,  left  both  their  fioither  and 
the  ship ;  when  Matthew  was  made  to  rise  from  the  receipt 
ni  custom ;  when  even  tor  a  man  to  bury  his  fiithcr  was  too 
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jAiTich  tardiness  for  &ith.  No  one  of  those  whom  the  Lord 
chose  for  himself  said,  I  have  not  whereon  to  Hve.  Faith 
fears  not  hunger  ;  it  knows  that  it  must  despise  even  hunger 
for  God's  sake,  not  less  than  every  kind  of  death.  It  has 
learned  not  to  regard  the  life — how  much  more,  the  meati 
How  few  have  fulfilled  these  things !  But  the  things  which  are 
hard  with  men,  are  easy  with  Grod.  Yet,  concerning  the 
kindness  and  clemency  of  Grod,  we  must  not  so  flatter  our- 
selveSy  as  to  indulge  our  wants,  even  to  the  borders  of  idol- 
atry.** But  this  was  the  very  point  in  dispute,  whether  the 
manu&cturing  of  idols  was  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  condemned. 
Tertullian  appears  to  have  considered  as  forbidden,  not  merely 
the  images  of  fialse  gods,  but  all  representations  of  religious 
objects.  The  party  to  which  he  belonged,  referred  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  images  in  the  cultus  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  which  followed,  not  merely  the  prohibi- 
tion of  idol  images,  but  all  representations  of  the  objects  of 
religious  reverence.  It  was  from  this  application  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  they  were  influenced  to  make  no  image  or 
representation  of  Christ.  But  their  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  show  that  this  prohibition  was  not  unconditional 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  adduced  the  instance  of  the  bnxzen 
serpent,  set  up  by  Moses  himself.  But  Tertullian  regarded 
this  only  as  a  well-founded  exception  on  account  of  the  typi- 
cal meaning  of  that  image ;  and  he  justified  it  by  the  Divine 
command  expressly  given  to  Moses.  Only  in  such  cases  could 
it  be  justifiable  to  represent  the  objects  of  religion.*  Thus 
we  find  already  a  decisive  contrariety  in  the  various  judg- 
ments formed  respecting  the  use  of  religious  imagess,  and  we 
see  how  Tertullian  transferred  the  positiveness  (positivismus) 
of  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  to  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ which  thus  gives  him  a  point  of  connexion  with  the 
Montanist  mode  of  thinking. 

He  maintained  that  since  by  the  baptismal  vow  the  service 
of  fiJse  gods  was  renounced,  the  making  of  images  was  con- 
tradictory to  it.  But  his  opponents  said, — it  is  one  thing  to 
make  images,  and  another  thing  to  worship  them.  It  might 
be,  that  Ihose  persons  who  held  this  opinion  regarded  the 
fklse  gods  not  as  evil  spirits,  but  as  beings  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  rose  to  a  higher  objective  view  of  art  and  mytho- 

*  Cap.  V. 
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logy,  believing  that  the  objects  of  heathen  mythology  mig^ 
be  represented  as  objects  of  art ;  such  might  be  the  case  with 
the  painter  Hermogenes,  who  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequeL  A 
mode  of  contemplation  this,  which,  after  the  historic  concep- 
tion of  the  course  of  religious  deyelopment  in  heathenism  had 
been  formed  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  might  be  wdl 
founded,  and  in  its  scientific  reference  would  occupy  a  higher 
stand-point  than  Tertullian*s;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  mode  of  contemplation  would  be  natural  at 
this  stage  of  Christian  development, — ^whether,  in  this  early 
age,  when  Christianity  and  heathenism  were  so  diametrioalfy 
opposed  to  one  another  as  two  hostile  powers,  it  could  have 
been  formed  and  maintained,  without  injury  to  the  warmth 
and  genuineness  of  Christian  feeling.  That  Christian  feeling 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  words  of  Tertullian,  *— ^^  Canst 
thou  deny  with  the  tongue,  what  thou  confessest  with,  the 
hand  ? — puU  down  by  words  what  thou  buildest  up  by  woik? 
—preach  one  God,  thou  who  makest  so  many]  I  make,  (says 
one,)  but  I  do  not  worship.  As  if  there  were  any  reason  why 
he  dare  not  worship  them  other  than  that  for  which  he  ought 
likewise  not  to  make  them,— nsmely,  the  sin,  in  either  case, 
against  God.  But  verily  thou  dost  worship  them,  who 
makest  them  that  they  may  be  worshipped.  And  thou 
worshippest  them  not  with  the  spirit  of  any  worthless  savour 
of  sacrifice,  but  with  thine  own ;  nor  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a 
beast,  but  of  thy  own  hfe.  To  these  thou  offerest  up  thy  mind, 
— to  these  thou  makest  libations  of  thy  sweat, — ^in  homage  to 
these  thou  kindlest  thy  wisdom.  Thou  art  to  them  more 
than  a  priest,  since  it  is  through  thee  that  they  have  a  priest 
Thy  diligence  is  their  glory.  Deniest  thou  that  thou  wor- 
shippest thy  own  workmanship?  But  they  deny  it  not  to  whom 
thou  sacrificest  that  richer,  better  gilded  and  more  perfect 
victim,  thy  own  salvation  ! "  Tertullian  laments  ihat  the 
makers  of  images  were  actually  chosen  to  clerical  office&' 

When  his  opponents,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  appealed 
to  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul, ''  Let  eveiy  man  abide  in 
the  same  calling,  wherein  he  was  called  ....  Let  every  man 
wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  €k>d," — ^Tertullian 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  the  necessary  limitation 
they  implied.  He  lays  open  the  &llacy  of  their  azgument 
»  Cap.  vi.  2  Cap.  viL 
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whea  he  says,'  ^  Aooording  to  that  interpretation  we  may  all 
abide  in  our  sins;  for  there  is  not  one  among  us  but  has  been 
finind  a  sinner,  since  Christ  came  down  for  no  other  cause 
than  to  deUver  sinners."  Lastly,  Tertullian  exposes  the  sub- 
terfuge that  persons  who  gave  up  this  trade  could  not  support 
themselYeSy  since  the  arts  which  serve  for  making  and  adorning 
the  images  of  £alse  gods,  might  be  made  use  of  in  some  other 
iray.  He  could  appeal  to  the  feet,  that  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  that  age  furnished  more  occupation  than  super- 
stition did,  for  skUl  and  manual  labour.'  He  then  ptoceeds 
to  notice  the  profession  of  the  astrologers'*  which  had  been 
rqjected  by  the  whole  church  as  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  He  here  makes  use  of  the  Jewish 
tales  and  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  order  to  set 
forth  astrology  as  a  forbidden  art,  and  states  that  the  &Ileu 
angels  were  its  discoYerers,  and  communicated  it  to  men.  In 
the  edicts  of  the  emperors  which  banished  astrologers  from 
Italy,  he  foimd  an  imconscious  testimony  to  the  truth.  Yet 
even,  this  art  had  found  advocates  on  the  Christian  stand- 
point. An  astrologer  who  had  embraced  Christianity  would 
not  give  up  his  art,  because  he  believed  that  it  contained  a 
higher  wisdom.  He  appealed  to  the  circumstance  that  Cod 
had  employed  astrology  as  a  means  to  bring  the  astrologers 
to  Ghrifl%  and  that  they  were  the  first  who  had  done  homage 
to  him;  in  whatever  way  that  phenomenon  was  imderstood 
by  them,  whether  a  star  had  appeared  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  miraculous 
appearance.  *^  What  then  V  answered  TertuUian.  "  In  truth, 
that  adenoe  was  allowed  even  to  the  days  of  the  Gospel,  that 
Christ  being  bom,  none  should  thenceforth  interpret  the 
nativity  of  any  one  in  the  heavens.  For  therefore  did  they 
then  o£Eer  to  the  infant  Lord  the  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
and  gold,  as  the  close  of  the  sacrifices  and  of  the  glory  of  this 
world,  which  Christ  was  to  take  away."  In  these  words  we 
perceive  the  idea  that  forms  their  ground-work,  that  with 
Christ  all  other  forms  of  worship  and  all  worldly  glory  would 
come  to  an  end;  that  at  his  appearance  they  would  all  pass 
away.     That  Christ  makes  an  end  of  all  worldly  glory,  was  a 

'  Capwv. 

'  "  FreqaenUor  est  omni  Buperstitione  loxuria  et  ambitio.**     * 
*  **  Astitologi,  mathematici." 
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sentiment  that  Tertullian,  agreeably  to  his  stand-point,  as  We- 
shall  see^  presented  more  in  an  ascetic  negative  manner,  than 
in  the  form  of  positive  adoption.  The  command  given  to  the 
Magi  not  to  return  by  the  same  way  they  came,  Tertnllian 
explains  allegorically,  as  meaning  that  they  were  commanded 
to  give  up  their  vocation. 

The  office,  also,  of  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  of  rhetoric 
and  literature,  appeared  to  him  not  very  compatible  with  the 
profession  of  Chnstianity,  since  in  discharging  such  an  office 
it  was  necessary  to  teach  the  heathen  mythology  and  to  join 
in  the  heathen  school-festivals.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
even  the  rugged  Tertullian,  who  was  disposed  to  repel  every- 
thing that  stood  in  connexion  with  heathenism,  felt  himself 
compelled  to  ax^knowledge  the  necessity  of  historical  informa- 
tion,  and  of  the  appropriation  of  the  culture  that  had  pro- 
ceeded from  clas8i(»sd  antiquity,  for  the  service  of  Christianity.. 
He  was  obliged  to  admit  that  Christians  could  not  dispense 
with  that  general  culture  which  was  needful  both  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  intercourse  of  daily  life.^ 
Hence  Tertullian  permitted  the  children  of  Christians,  since 
they  could  acquire  literary  instruction  in  no  other  way,  to 
resort  to  heathen  schools,  as  the  Christian  instruction  pre- 
viously communicated  to  them  would  sufficiently  protect 
them  against  the  poison  of  heathenism,  and  the  scholars  could 
more  easily  than  the  teachers  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
heathen  festivals  and  usages.  Would  not  Tertidlian,  had  he 
admitted  Infant-baptism,  have  been  induced  to  mention  it 
here,  especially  with  his  notions  of  the  effects  of  Baptism? 
Now,  as  we  recognise  here  a  certain  liberality  of  thinking  in 
Tertullian,  the  question  arises,  Why  did  he  not  go  further  and 
call  upon  Christians  to  dispense  with  heathenish  schools  for 
their  children,  by  founding  schools  of  their  own  in  which 
heathen  literature  would  be  explained  from  a  Christian  stand- 
point, and  thus  the  children  of  Christians  might  be  preserved 
from  all  danger  of  the  infection  of  heathenism;  while  such 
schools  would  also  have  furnished  means  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity?     But  in  this  part  of  the  church  the  disposition 

^  "  Quomodo  quia  institueretur  ad  prudentiam  interim  humanam  rel 
ad,  quemcunque  sensum  vel  actum,  cum  instrumentum  sit  ad  omnem 
vitam  literatural    Quomodo  repudiamus  gecularia  studia,  sine  quiba 
divlDa  non  possunt." 
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Sio  contemplate  ancient  literature  from  a  hostile  point  of  view 
WM  still  too  great  to  allow  tlie  plan  to  be  entertained  of 
Impropriating  it  in  this  manner  to  the  service  of  Christianity. 
It  was  otherwise  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  where  already 
such  attempts  had  been  made. 

Towards  commerce  Tertullian  was  not  favourably  disposed, 
on  account  of  the  love  of  gain  and  the  dishonest  practices 
which  he  often  saw  prevalent  among  the  merchants  of 
.Carthage.  He  required  of  Christians  absolute  truthfulness, 
and  regieuxied  all  oaths  as  not  permissible;  for  in  consequence 
of  that  literal  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
which  was  then  common  among  Christians,  Tertullian  found 
in  it  several  positive  commands,  and  among  others  that 
relating  to  the  oath,  which  hence  he  held  as  absolutely  for- 
bidden. But  he  not  merely  condemned  in  commerce  the 
immorality  attached  to  it,  but  was  disinclined  to  the  thing 
itself;  it  appeared  to  him  only  as  a  means  of  accumulating 
wealth,  and  the  motives  to  engage  in  it  must  be  un-Christian. 
Another  point  of  view  was  required,  proceeding  from  the 
positive  recognition  of  the  multiplicity  of  earthly  relations, 
and  from  the  difference  in  the  callings  of  men  founded  in  their 
moral  organism,  in  order  to  assign  to  commerce  its  right 
place,  and  to  acknowledge  its  importance  for  realizing  that 
sovereignty  over  nature  which  would  subserve  the  ki^dom 
of  God.  But  the  Christian  stand-point  had  not  yet  reached 
80  &r,  and  Tertullian  especially  was  incapable  of  it,  since  in 
his  mind  only  the  negative  view  of  the  remmciation  of  earthly 
goods  prevailed,  and  not  their  positive  appropriation  as  means 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still  he  did  not  venture 
absolutely  to  forbid  Christians  to  engage  in  commerce.  But 
he  unconditionally  denounced  traffic  in  those  articles  which 
were  used  for  the  temple-service.  Incense  was  one  of  these 
things,  though  he  himself  made  the  objection,  that  this  might 
be  employed  for  other  piu^oses  than  those  of  the  idolatrous 
worship, — ^in  the  healing  art,  and  by  Christians  to  show  their 
regard  towards  their  departed  friends  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  It  was  his  opinion  that  as  a  contractor  for  supplying 
the  public  victims,  if  he  joined  the  Christian  church,  would 
never  venture  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  trade,  so  a  dealer  in 
incense  could  not,  as  long  as  he  engaged  in  that  traffic,  be 
admitted  to  church-communion. 
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There  were  instances  in  which  slaves  who  were  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  were  employed  in  a  certain  trade,  became 
conyerts  to  Christianity.  What  was  to  be  done  if  this  ooon^ 
pation  was  inconsistent  with  Christian  principles  t  Tertullian 
soon  arrived  at  a  decision.  ^  ^'  No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
If  thou  wilt  be  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  thou  must  take  up 
thy  cross  and  follow  the  Lord." 

It  was  also  a  controverted  point,  whether  Christians  mi^ 
accept  magisterial  offices.  One  party  maintained  the  affinxMh 
tive,  provided  they  could,  by  permission  or  contrivance^  be 
free  from  partaking  in  idolatrous  worship;  just  as  Josef^  and 
Daniel,  who  kept  themselves  pure  from  idolatry,  held  offices 
and  dignities  in  Egypt  and  Babylon  with  all  their  insigma. 
But  Tertullian  foimd  much  that  was  doubtfril  in  this  qnes> 
tion.'  '^  Let  us  allow,  then,"  said  he,  *'  that  a  man  may  suc- 
cessfrdly  contrive  to  move  in  some  honourable  office,  and 
bear  the  name  only  of  the  office,  and  neither  sacrifice,  ihmt 
lend  his  authority  to  sacrifices,  nor  contnust  for  victims, 
nor  commit  to  others  the  care  of  temples,  nor  look  alter 
their  revenues,  nor  exhibit  shows  at  his  own  and  the  public 
expense,  nor  preside  over  their  exhibition,  nor  make  procla- 
mation or  e(&ct  for  any  solemnity,  nor  even  take  an  oath; 
nor  again,  as  respects  acts  of  power,  pass  judgment  on  the 
life  or  honour  of  any,'  (for  thou  migbtest  allow  of  tliis  in 
pecuniary  matters,)  nor  sentence  to  punishment,  nor  enact  the 
sentence  beforehand,  nor  put  any  man  in  bonds,  nor  shut  up 
any  in  prison,  nor  inflict  torture  upon  any,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
credible  that  such  things  can  be  done.**  Tertullian  rightly 
believed  that  a  magistrate  could  not  avoid  all  this,  and,  there- 
fore, the  assumptfon  of  such  an  office  appeared  to  him  not 
compatible  with  the  Christian  calling.  For  since  he,  like 
many  Christians,  had  in  view  only  the  stand-point  of  tihe 
Gospel,  not  that  of  justice,  he  referred  what  is  laid  down  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  law  for  the  disposition  to  tiie 
outward  act ;  he  knew  not  how  to  judge  correctly  reepecting 
the  relation  of  the  outward  act  in  its  manifoldness  to  the  one 
animating  principle  of  love :  he  held  that  all  those  offices 

^  Cap.  zii. 

*  Cap.  xvii. 

3  « De  capite  alicujus  vel  pudore."  To  explain  the  obscure  term 
" ptidore"  we  may  refer  to  Apologet.  cap.  iv.  "In  pudoris  notam  capitis 
■'^na  converaa.** 
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^ich  rendered  it  neoessary  to  inflict  pain  on  others  were 
contradictory  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  to  the  essence  of  Christian  love ;  and  hence  he 
believed  that  the  assumption  of  such  offices  was  forbidden  to 
Christians.  But  in  addition,  another  scruple  arose  in  Ter* 
tnllian^B  mind,  owing  to  his  excessive  dread  of  all  outward 
oontaot  with  heathenism ;  that  many  of  the  insignia  of  the 
magistrateB  in  the  Roman  state,  the  purple  mantle,  &o.,  were 
also  worn  by  the  heads  of  the  college  of  priests,  and  involved 
a  reference  to  heathenism.  '^  No  man  can  be  accounted  dean 
in  unclean  things.**  To  meet  the  proofe  brought  firom  the  Old 
Testament,  the  appeal  to  the  example  of  a  Joseph  or  a  Daniel, 
Tertullian  urges  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  Old 
imd  New  Testament  stand-point.  ^  Enow  that  old  things  are 
not  always  to  be  compared  with  new  ones, — ^barbarous  with 
civilized  customs,  things  begun  with  things  completed,  things 
pertaining  to  slaves  with  things  pertaining  to  free  men.  For 
these  men  were  in  their  estate  servants ;  but  thou,  ^o  art 
no  man's  servant,  inasmuch  as  thou  art  Christ's  alone,  ^o  has 
also  freed  thee  from  the  captivity  of  the  world,  oughtest  to 
act  by  the  Lord's  rule."  It  is  striking  to  observe  how  Ter-^ 
tulMan,  on  the  one  hand,  Mled  in  mingling  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  stand-points  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  pene- 
trated by  what  was  peculiarly  Christian,  sharply  distinguished 
the  two  stand-points :  we  may  also  notice  the  opposition  of 
these  two  contending  elements  in  Montanism.  In  Tertullian's 
marking  the  progressive  development  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  the  germ  of  the  Montanist  idea  of  the 
various  sta^  of  development  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
had  Tertullian  been  at  diat  time  a  Montanist,  he  would  have 
been  induced  to  give  greater  prominence  to  Ideas  that  were 
peculiar  to  Montanism.  We  find  here,  as  everywhere  in  Ter- 
tullian's writings  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  only  the 
germ  of  his  later  Montanist  views.  He  thus  proceeds  to 
apply  the  example  of  Christ  to  the  life  of  believers,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  glory.  "  That  Lord 
walked  in  humility  and  lowliness,  having  no  certain  home,  for 
he  said,  ^  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;' 
unadorned  in  dress,  or  he  would  not  have  said,  'Behold,  they 
that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses;'  finally,  in  visage 
and  aspect  without  beauty,  as  Isaiah  foretold.    If  he  exercised 
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no  power  over  his  own  people,  to  whom  he  rendered  a  lowly 
service ;  if,  finally,  he  avoided  being  made  a  king,  thon^  oon- 
Boious  that  he  was  a  king ;  he  gave  to  his  people  the  fblleit 
pattern  in  thus  censuring  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  dignity  and 
power.  Who  should  more  have  used  these  honours  thaa  the 
Son  of  God?  What  fesces,  and  how  many,  would  have  attended 
him  !  What  purple  would  have  glistened  on  his  shoulders ! 
What  gold  would  have  gleamed  from  his  head,  if  he  had  not 
decided  that  the  glory  of  the  world  was  foreign  to  him  and 
his  followers !  What,  therefore,  he  would  not  have,  he  rejected; 
and  what  he  rejected,  he  condemned ;  and  what  he  condemned, 
he  assigned  to  the  pomp  of  the  devil."  Hence  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  that  **  by  the  baptismal  vow,  the  Christian  has 
renounced  all  earthly  glory."  The  passage  before  us  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  many  respects.  We  perceive  how  the  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  C^st  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was  made  so 
prominent,  that  it  is  represented  in  the  contrast  between  the 
outward  appearance  of  Christ,  and  his  inward  glory.  Chiist 
was  not  esteemed  comely,  but  the  reverse,  for  which  he 
literally  interprets  the  passage  quoted  from  Tsaiah.  Tet  this 
interpretation  was  rather  formed  out  of  the  idea,  than  out  oi 
an  exegetical  misunderstanding.  But  this  is  not  a  mere 
peculiarity  of  Tertullian,  but  the  prevalent  conception  of  the 
first  Christian  age,  corresponding  to  the  stand-point  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  primarily  developing  itself  in  oppod- 
tion  to  the  heathenish  deification  of  nature,  and  the  pre- 
dominant SBsthetio  element  in  heathenism — ^the  stand-point  of 
the  oppressed  Christian  church,  which  still  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  found  its  greatest  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  servant-form  of  Christ  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  history  of 'Christian  ethics  to  observe  how 
Tertullian  was  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  imitation  of  Christ 
in  his  servant-form  to  regard  earthly  power,  might,  and  glory 
as  excluded  by  this  imitation,  and  not  suitable  for  ChristianB. 
Accordingly,  it  was  thought  that  all  this  belonged  only  to 
heathenism,  and  must  present  itself  in  an  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church.  Christians,  therefore,  would  have  to 
walk  on  earth  continually  in  poverty  and  lowliness,  opposed 
by  the  powers  of  the  world,  till  Christ,  by  his  personal  advent^ 
should  destroy  the  might  and  glory  of  the  world.  Here 
"i^iis  a  truth  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  forgotten  by  the 
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cihiireh  ivfaen  it  grasped  at  earthly  power  and  glory ;  but  & 

truth  only  partially  apprehended  in  correspondence  to  the 

first  stand-point  of  Christianity,  developing  itself  in  opposition 

to  the  world.     The  church,  as  a  church,  was  bound  always  to 

follow  the  pattern  of  the  servant-form  of  Christ ;  but  it  was 

not  inconsistent  with  its  doing  so,  that  Christianity  should 

become  an  animating  principle  for  earthly  power  and  glory 

in  the  form  of  a  state.     Tertullain  did  not  here  distinguish 

(what  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  conception  of  the  ethical 

principles  of  Christianity,  and  is  necessary  for  understanding 

the  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  what  must  be  exemplified  in  the 

disposition  of  Christians  imder  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the 

TnTinifnlAumjn  in  which  this  must  be  exhibited— the  imitation 

in  his  servant-form,  in  the  denial  of  earthly  power 

/  as  it  respects  the  disposition,  and  yet  the  outward 

>mtion  of  that  power  and  glory,  proceeding  from  the 

ytisposition,  according  to  a  definite  vocation. 

ith  the  question  respecting  civil   offices,  the  question 

^eodog  the  propriety  of  the  military  profession  for  Chris- 
ADB  is  naturally  connected.  What  Tertidlian  and  a  party 
jnong  the  Christians  urged  against  it,  was  the  same  which 
moved  them  to  forbid  the  assumption  of  civil  offices  by  Chris- 
tians; and  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  that  point  are 
equally  applicable  to  this.  But  there  was  also  a  party  who 
maintained  the  opposite,  and  appealed  to  the  examples  of 
Joshua,  the  wars  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  soldiers  who  came 
to  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  believing  centurion  of  the 
Gospels.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  said — '^  There  is  no 
agreement  between  tiie  divine  and  the  human  sacrament,  the 
standard  of  Christ  and  the  standard  of  the  devil,  the  camp  of 
light  and  the  camp  of  darkness.  One  soul  cannot  be  bound 
to  two  masters,  to  God  and  to  Csesar."  In  reference  to  the 
examples  quoted,  he  answered — ^'Afterwards  the  Lord  dis- 
armed  every  soldier  in  disarming  Peter."  This  last  sentence 
is  an  example,  how  a  passage  of  Scripture  may  be  falsely 
applied,  if  no  account  be  ta^en  of  the  connexion,  occasion, 
and  oLroumstances ;  for  that  passage  refers  not  to  every  use  of 
the  swcnrd,  but  only  to  the  misuse  of  it,  by  a  wilfrdness  which 
rebelled  against  the  Divine  arrangement. 

Besides,  in  certain  particular  employments.  Christians  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life  might  easily,  in  various  waysi 
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come  into  contact  with  heathenism.  There  were  days  whiob 
had  a  religious  reference,  and  also  a  particular  wgnifionpoe 
in  social  and  civil  life :  the  first  days  of  the  month — the 
KalendcBf  on  which  debts  were  to  be  paid ; — ^the  Matranaliaf 
or  feast  of  the  Roman  matrons,  on  the  first  of  March,  when 
wives  used  to  receive  presents  from  their  husbands; — ^the 
KalendcB  JanuaricB,  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  was  in 
many  respects  important  as  the  commencing  point  of  civil  Hfe. 
Now,  one  party  said, — We  must  not  in  such  outward  things 
affect  to  be  distinguished  from  the  heathens ;  we  may  do  as 
others  do  in  such  usages  as  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
religion,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  civil ;  we 
must  give  no  occasion  that  the  name  of  God  be  blasphconed. 
1  Tim.  vL  1.  They  might  very  justly  desire  that  GhristiaiiB 
should  observe  whatever  was  in  itself  free  from  criminality  in 
civil  and  social  institutions  and  usages,  in  order  that  no  ground 
of  complaint  might  exist  against  Christianity  as  if  it  were  a 
religion  that  intd^ered  with  civil  order ;  but  the  real  question 
in  dispute  was,  whether  these  things  which  they  pleaded  for 
complying  with,  belonged  to  the  Adiaphora;  and  TertoUiaa 
was  justified  in  drawing  attention  to  the  necessary  limitation 
of  their  favourite  maxim, — ^to  do  nothing  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian name  would  be  evil  spoken  o^ — ^that  is,  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  well-grounded  and  groundless  causes  of  o£fenca' 
'*  The  blasphemy  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this  : — if  any  one  of  us  lead  a  heathen  to  blasph^ne 
with  good  cause,  either  by  deceit,  or  injury,  or  contumely,  or 
oy  any  other  cause  of  just  complaint  for  which  our  name  ii 
deservedly  attacked,  so  that  the  Lord  also  is  deservedly 
wrotL"  That  such  occasions  ought  to  be  avoided,  Tertullian 
and  his  opponents  are  agreed ;  the  only  point  to  be  settled 
between  them  is  respecting  things  in  ti[iemselve8  indifferent 
Of  these  he  takes  no  account  whatever  ;  he  expresses  himself 
as  if  here  there  could  be  no  medium, — ^nothing  but  the  direct 
opposites  of  things  commanded  and  things  prohibited;  all 
compliance  in  things  indifferent  appeared  to  him  nothing  Isbb 
than  a  denial  of  the  &ith,  as  he  says,/'  A  Christian  should  never 
let  it  be  possible  that  he  should  be  taken  for  a  heathen ;  kt 
him  openly  confess  himself  a  Christian,  and  instead  of  the 
Kalends,  fix  another  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.** 

'  Cap.  xiv. 
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T^rtollian  appeals  on  this  question  to  the  words  of  Paul, 
^  Do  I  seek  to  please  men  ?  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  GaL  i.  10.  But  on  the  other 
Bide  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  passages  in  which  Paul  says 
of  himseh^  ^  I  have  made  myself  servant  to  all,  that  I  might 
gain  the  more ....  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  1  Cor.  ix.  19,  22.  <<  Even  as 
I  pleeuw  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  my  own  profit,  but 
the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved"  1  Cor.  x.  33.  Per- 
sons mi^t  deviate  from  the  right  standard  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  connexion  of  the  passages  thus  set  in  array 
against  one  another,  will  teach  us  what  is  right.  In  reference 
to  the  last  quoted  passages,  Tertullian  says,  "  Did  he,  forsooth, 
please  men  by  keeping  &e  feast  of  Saturn  or  the  Kalends  of 
January  ?  or  by  patience  and  meekness,  by  gravity,  by  gentle- 
ness, by  sincerity  1  Was  he  made  an  idolater  to  idolaters  ? 
a  heathen  to  heathens  ?  a  worldly  man  to  the  worldly  1"  But 
certainly  Tertullian  might  have  been  met  by  the  example 
of  Paul,  who  to  the  Jews  became  a  Jew,  by  the  observance 
of  Jewish  customs,  and  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  when  he 
appealed  at  Athens  to  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  God. 

Among  the  subjects  of  controversy  was  the  custom  of  deco- 
rating and  illuminating  dwelling-houses  at  the  celebration  of 
victories  in  honour  of  the  emperors.  There  were  many  Chris- 
tians who  saw  nothing  heathenish  in  it.  They  not  only  felt 
no  scruples,  but  held  themselves  bound  to  unite  in  these  mani- 
festations of  joy  as  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  and  citizens. 
But  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "  The  Lord  says,  '  Let 
your  works  shine;'  but  now-a-days  it  is  our  taverns  and  gates 
that  shine ;  thou  wilt  now  find  more  doors  of  heathens  than 
of  Christians  without  lamps  and  laurels."  His  opponents 
said,  it  was  an  honoiur  shown,  not  to  false  gods,  but  to  a  man. 
We  should  ''give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csasar's."  Ter- 
tullian replies,  '^  It  is  well  that  he  added,  '  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.*  Wherefore  also  the  Lord  required  that 
the  tribute-money  should  be  shown  him,  and  asked,  concern- 
ing the  image,  whose  it  was.  And  when  he  had  heard  that  it 
was  Ceesar's,  he  said,  '  Render  to  Ceesar  the  things  that  are 
Csesar^Ef,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  Grod's,'  that  is,  render 
to  CcBsar  the  image  of  Csesar,  which  is  on  the  money,  and  to 
God  the  image  of  God,  which  is  m  man ;  so  that  thou  givest 
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unto  Caesar  money, — unto  God  thine  own  self;  for  if  all 
things  are  Caesar's,  what  will  be  God's?"  Though  Tertullian's 
remarks  show  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  words  of  Christ, 
.yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  defeat  his  opponents,  for  eyea 
they  did  not  deny  that  the  whole  inward  life  of  man  must 
be  regulated  by  a  reference  to  God ;  the  obligation,  even  in 
this  case,  to  give  to  Cassar  the  thhigs  that  are  Ceeaax^s,  to 
show  him  due  honour,  was  certainly  deduced  from  the  obli- 
gation to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God.  As  a  warning 
example,  Tertullian  mentions,  that  when  the  servants  of  a 
Christian,  during  his  absence,  on  a  proclamation  unexpectedly 
issued  for  a  general  rejoicing,  had  adorned  his  house  with  gar- 
lands, he  was  severely  punished  by  a  night  vision ;  an  event 
which  might  be  easily  explained  on  psychological  principles. 
This  warning,  which  was  communicated  to  one  by  a  super- 
natural vision,  was  designed  for  all.  '*  As  respects  the  honour 
due  to  kings  and  emperors,"  says  Tertullian,  "  we  have  the 
rule  mifficiently  laid  down,  that  we  ought  to  be,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  apostle,  subject  to  magistrates  and  princes 
and  powers  with  all  obedience ;  but  this  within  the  boimds  of 
religious  duty,  and  so  long  as  we  are  separated  from  idolatry.** 
But  this  is  the  very  question,  Whether  in  those  usages  there 
was  anything  impious?  —  which  his  opponents  could,  not 
without  reason,  deny.  Tertullian  expresses  himself  admi- 
rably, as  he  generaUy  does  when  he  refers  to  the  depths  of 
Christifm  experience,  in  the  following  passage, — *'  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  have  no  light,  light  their  lamps  daily :  let 
those  over  whom  tires  are  hanging,  fix  to  their  door-posts 
laurels  hereafter  to  be  burnt.  To  them  such  things  are  fitting 
as  proo&  of  darkness  and  omens  of  punishment.  Thou  art  a 
light  of  the  world  and  a  tree  that  ever  flourisheth.  If  thou 
hast  renounced  the  temples,  make  not  thy  own  gate  a  temple. 
I  have  said  too  little  ;  if  thou  hast  renoimced  brothels,  give 
not  to  thine  own  house  the  appearance  of  a  new  brotheL" 

Nevertheless,  Tertullian  knew  how  to  separate,  in  many 
merely  civil  solemnities,  the  original  significance  (which  might 
be  quite  compatible  with  Christianity)  from  the  superaddeifi 
heathenism.  The  solemnities  observed  when  a  youth  was 
received  into  the  class  of  Men,  when  the  toga  prastexta  was 
exchanged  for  the  toga  pura,  or  at  a  betrothment,  a  wedding, 
f  the  giving  of  a  name, — these  a  Christian  might  attend 
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without  scrupla  In  the  case  of  these  heing  acoomiiaDied  by 
heathen  usages,  even  sacrifices,  it  would  be  enough  if  the 
Christian  were  merely  invited  to  the  domestic  or  civil  festival, 
and  only  took  part  in  those  while  merely  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  rest 

Tertullian  also  required  of  Christians  in  their  daily  conver- 
sation a  strict  abstinence  from  everything  which  might  appear 
to  involve  a  recognition  of  &.Ise  gods.  Many  Christians  from 
mere  habit,  witibout  thinking,  and  even  perhaps  without 
rightly  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  words,  made  use 
of  the  heathenish  phrases  of  protestation,  Me  Hercule,  Me 
Dim  Jldifu.  A  heathen  disputing  with  a  Christian,  said  to 
him,  "  The  wrath  of  Jupiter  be  upon  thee  ;'*  the  latter  in  the 
heat  of  temper  rejoined,  **  And  upon  thee  also  1 "  "  The 
believer  ought  in  such  a  case,"  says  Tertullian,  *'  to  laugh/ 
not  to  become  furious ;  yea,  according  to  the  commandment, 
thou  oughtest  not  to  curse  again,  even  by  God,  but  plainly  to 
bieBB  in  God's  name,  that  thou  mayest  overthrow  idols  and 
proclaim  God,  and  do  what  Christianity  requires.''  This  is 
characteristic  of  Tertullian's  painful  conscientiousness.  When 
a  Christian  gave  alms  to  a  heathen  beggar  who  wished  him  in 
return  the  blessings  of  his  gods,  TertuQfian  sees  in  this  a  tacit 
denial  of  the  &ith,  in  case  the  Christian  let  it  pass  and  did 
not  declGHre  that  he  had  not  relieved  him  on  account  of  the 
&lse  gods,  but  of  the  true  God  by  whom  only  he  wished  to  be 
blessed.  He  supposes  his  opponent  to  say,  '^  But  God  sees  that 
I  do  it  for  his  sake."  ^*  But  he  equally  sees,"  replies  Tertullian, 
''  that  I  was  unwilling  to  show  that  I  did  it  for  his  sake,  and  that 
I  have  in  some  measure  rendered  what  he  has  commanded  an' 
offering  to  an  idol.  Many  say,  no  one  is  bound  to  avow  him- 
self Nor,  as  I  think,  to  disown  himself ;  for  disown  himself  he 
does  who  dissembles  when  treated  as  a  heathen  in  any  matter. 
And  mdeed,  all  disowning  is  idolatry,  even  as  all  idolatry  is 
disowning,  either  in  deeds  or  words."  Here  the  two  extremes 
stand  opposed  to  one  another.  If  Tertullian's  conscience 
in  Buoh  matters  was  too  narrow,  there  were  others  whose  con- 
soienoe  was  too  wide, — who  satisfied  themselves  too  easily  by 
mere  appearances.  And,  indeed,  we  detect  here  a  twofold 
sojrfiistical  self-deception,  by  which  men  quieted  themselves 
as  to  their  sins,  and  a  twofold  injustice,  which  for  vain  reasons 
they  difir^;arded.     It  is  remarkable,  how  far  sophistical  rea- 
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Boning,  in  the  suppression  of  conscience,  could  go  in  connezioii 
with  tjie  alienation  of  the  religious  and  moral  element^  how 
no  hesitation  could  be  felt  to  increase  criminality,  to  atone  for 
one  act  of  injustice  by  committing  another.*  Cases  occurred 
of  this  kind — ^that  a  Christian  who  found  himself  in  want  of 
money,  wished  to  borrow  money  of  a  heathen  and  gave  him  a 
pledge  for  it.  He  drew  up  a  note  in  the  form  demred  by  t^ie 
heathen,  in  which  he  bound  himself  by  a  heathen  oath  to 
repay  the  money  lent  in  a  given  time.  But  he  considered 
himself  as  not  bound  by  his  word,  because  he  regarded  an 
oath  taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods  as  a  nullity,  and  thou^t 
himself  guilty  of  no  idolatry,  because  he  had  only  written 
down  words  dictated  to  him  by  another,  and  because  in  doing 
80,  he  had  shown  that  he  regarded  an  oath  taken  in  the  name 
^  the  gods  as  absolutely  null  and  void.'  It  might  be,  that 
the  Christian  at  first,  when  necessity  led  him  to  seek  for  a 
loan,  intended  to  repay  it  at  the  right  time ;  and  that  he, 
at  first,  justified  himself  in  that  sophistical  manner  only  in 
reference  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  gods,  but  afterwards, 
when  he  could  not  repay  the  money,  added  a  seoond  ae^f- 
deoeption  to  the  first,  when  he  asserted  the  nullity  of  an  oath 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  and  then  made  use  of  this 
assertion,  in  order  to  dear  his  conscience  firom  the  charge  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Tertullian  lays 
open  the  sophistry  of  this  twofold  self-deception.  He  says, 
that  when  one  person  writes  what  another  dictates  to  him,  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  himself,  he  thereby  makes  it  his  own, 
equally  whether  he  expresses  his  sentiments  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  writing.  Yet  he  lays  peculiar  stress  only  on  one  p<»nt» 
which  is  indeed  in  close  connexion  with  the  subject  of  writing 
^—namely,  that  such  conduct  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  &ith. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  gods  appeared  to  him  as  a  heavier 
sin  than  the  dishonesty.  The  lighter  sin,  he  says;  cannot 
exclude  the  greater.     We  here  perceive  the  ii\jurious  (XHise* 

^  To  this  the  words  of  Tertullian  refer ;  "  Sed  est  qusddam  ejii«niodi 
species  in  &cto  et  in  verbo  bis  acuta  et  infesta  utrinque,  licet  tibi 
blandiatur,  quasi  vacet  in  utroque,  dam  factum  nonvidetur,  quia  dietm 
non  tenetur." 

'  When  the  other  person  demanded  the  money,  he  argned  thai  the 
note  was  not  drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  legal  form,  and  hence  not  lecallj 
binding.  **  Scire  volunt  scilicet  tempus  persecutionis  (the  time  of  judleial 
pfooeedings)  et  locum  tribunalis  et  personam  prsBsidis.**    CS^  zzvilL 
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t][uence  of  that  distinctioQ  between  sins  against  Grod  and  sins 
against  our  neighbour,  which  misled  Tertullian,  although  in 
another  place,  as  we  have  seen,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  do  away  with  the  erroneous  principle  it 
involves.  It  was  his  desire,  that  when  a  Christian  was  under 
the  necessily  of  seeking  for  a  loan,  he  should  in  no  case  be 
induced  to  furnish  a  bond  in  this  form  ;  but  that  rather  the 
love  of  his  Christian  brethren  should  relieve  him  from  his 
difficulties ;  or,  whatever  might  happen,  he  should  break  oft 
that  negotiation  which  could  only  afford  him  relief  by  a 
denial  of  the  faith.  *^Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord,*'  he  says^* 
''  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  contract  may  never  press  upon 
us ;  and  should  it  chance  to  do  so,  may  he  grant  to  our 
brethren  the  means  of  assisting  us,  or  to  ourselves  firmness 
to  rid  ourselves  of  all  such  necessity,  lest  these  writings 
which  deny  our  religion,  standing  in  the  place  of  our  words, 
be  brought  forward  against  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  sealed 
with  the  seals,  not  of  advocates,-  but  of  angels.*' 

The  persecutions  which  befell  the  Christians  in  North 
Africa  from  well-known  causes,  induced  Tertullian  about  this 
time  to  compose  his  Apology  for  Christianity  and  Christians ; 
it  was  distinguished  by  spirit  and  force,  and  addressed  to  the 
African  governors.  -  He  himself  names  Septimius  Severus  as 
the  then  reigning  emperor.  He  had  first  of  all  written  an 
Apology  addressed  to  the  Qentiles  generally,  and  not  particu- 
larly to  their  rulers,  without  a  distinct  official  object;  this 
formed  his  two  books  Ad  NationeSy  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  but  in  a  mutilated  state.  These  he  re-wrote,  gave  the 
whole  more  force  and  compactness^  and  a  special  purpose,  by 
commending  the  Christians  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
popular  hatr^  to-  the  protection  of  the  magistrates.  The 
Christians  at  that  time  were  frequently  attacked  by  the 
soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  them,  fre- 
quently seized  by  infiuiated  mobs,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunals^  or  denounced  by  their  domestics  and  slaves. 
"  Daily,"  says  Tertullian,  "  we  are  beset,  daily  betrayed ;  we 
ftre  surprised  most  of  all  in  our  assemblies  and  gatherings." 
The  tribunals  were  conducted  according  to  the  laws  that  were 
in  force  since  the  time  of  Trajan.  When  the  accused  denied 
the  fisuth  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  obtained  a  pardoiu 

^  Cap.  zxiii. 
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In  the  opposite  case  they  were  condemned  according  to  ibt 
laws.  Capital  punishment  was  indeed  intended  by  the  lawi 
of  Trajan,  but  it  was  not  always  inflicted,  as  it  was  not  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  the  edict  In  carrying  out  the  law  there 
was  ample  scope  allowed  for  the  gentleness  and  humanity,  as 
well  as  for  the  cruelty  and  fanaticism,  of  indiyidual  magis- 
trates. Not  a  few  told  the  Christians,  that  provided  they 
complied  externally  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
saciificed  to  the  gods,  they  might  adhere  to  their  religion  as 
heretofore ;  they  might  believe  and  think  as  they  pleased,  for 
that  was  no  concern  of  the  State.  Others  adjudged  the 
Christians  to  milder  punishments,  to  imprisonment,  deporta- 
tion, or  labour  in  the  mines :  they  wished  to  try  whether 
they  might  not  by  these  punishments  be  reclaimed  to  obey 
the  laws.  Others,  from  a  misdirected  humanity,  that  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  inflict  capital  punishment  mi 
persons  otherwise  innocent,  or  from  a  cold  despotic  severity, 
because  they  wished  thoroughly  to  vanquish  the  ^*  infiexibUu 
abgtinatio  "  of  the  Christians,  used  newly  invented  modes  of 
torture,  in  order  to  force  them  to  abjure  the  &ith. 

The  African  magistrates  would  listen  to  no  public  defenoe 
of  Christianity;  and  there  was  no  cause  existing  which  could 
induce  them;  for  since  the  statements  made  by  Pliny,  those 
magistrates  who  were  not  inoculated  with  the  popular  &na- 
ticism  were  frilly  aware  that  the  Christians  were  free  frc»n 
every  other  crime  excepting  that  of  professing  a  religio  iUicUa. 
But  in  reference  to  tiiis  crime,  no  fresh  examinations  were 
uecessary.  Hence  Tertullian  says  to  them  in  his  introduction, 
^'  Let  the  truth  be  permitted  to  come  to  your  ears  in  the  way 
of  private  writings.  She  asks  no  &.vour  for  her  cause,  because 
she  wonders  not  at  her  lot ;  she  knows  that  she  lives  as  a 
pilgrim  upon  earth,~that  among  strangers  she  easily  finds 
enemies;  but  she  has  her  birth,  her  home,  her  hope,^  her 
favour,  and  her  glory  in  heaven.  One  thing  meanwhile  she 
longs  for — ^not  to  be  condemned  unknown."  Tertullian  only 
desired  that  persons  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
examine  what  Christianity  really  was.  '<  It  is  an  evidence  ef 
ignorance,"  says  Tertullian,  <' which,  while  it  is  made  the 
excuse,  is  the  condemnation  of  injustice,  when  all  who  formeriy 
hated  Christianity  because  they  were  ignorant  what  it  was 
they  hated,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  ignorant^  cease  to 
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hate.  From  being  sach,  they  become  Christians,  a3  experience 
shows ;  and  they  begin  to  hate  what  they  were  before,  and  to 
profess  what  they  hated,  and  are  as  numerous  as  we  are  pub- 
ildy  declared  tp  be.  Men  cry  out  that  the  State  is  besieged; 
the  Christians  are  in  the  fields,  in  the  forts,  in  the  islands. 
They  mourn  as  for  a  loss  that  every  sex,  age,  condition,  and 
even  rank  is  going  over  to  this  sect.  And  yet,  they  do  not, 
by  this  very  means  they  do  not,  advance  their  minds  to  the 
estimation  of  some  latent  good."  But  it  might  be  said,  as 
the  heathens  were  often  heard  to  say,  "  that  it  is  in  the  v^^^ 
nature  of  evil  to  spread  itself  further  by  infection."  Tertiillian 
replies,  "Nevertheless,  that  which  is  really  evil,  not  even  those 
whom  it  carries  away  dare  to  defend  it  as  good.  Nature  has 
poured  over  every  evil,  either  feai*  or  shame.  But  what  like 
this  is  foimd  among  Christians  ?  None .  is  ashamed,  none 
repents,  tmless  that  he  was  not  such  long  ago.  If  he  be 
pointed  out  as  a  Christian,  he  glories ;  if  accused,  he  mak^ 
no  defence;  when  questioned,  he  confesses  of  his  own  accord ; 
when  condemned,  he  gives  thanks."  Persons  who  were  involved 
in  prejudices,  and  judged  superficially,  easily  satisfied  them- 
selves with  saying  that  this  was  the  efiect  of  an  insane  &na- 
tidsm,  or  a  blind  self-will.  But  Tertullian  had  a  right  to 
reply  that  they  were  not  justified  in  attributing,  without 
examination,  such  great  efiects  aniong  so  many  men  of  various 
sorts  to  such  caupes,  merely  because  the  matter  was  unknown 
to  them. 

He  depicts  the  blind  confusion  shown  in  the  judgments  of 
the  JieaUien  on  the  Christians,  along  with  which  they  were 
often  forced  to  bear  witness  to  the  character  and  efiects  of 
CSiristianity.  "  The  generality  indulge  a  hatred  of  this  name 
yriih  closed  eyes,  so  that  in  bearing  favourable  testimony  to 
any  one  they  mingle  with  it  reproach  of  the  name.  'A 
good  man  is  Caius  Sejus,  but  he  is  a  Christian !'  Another 
saya^  *  I  marvel  that  that  wise  man  Lucius  has  suddenly 
become  a  Christian.*  No  one  reflects  whether  Caius  be  not 
good  and  Lucius  wise,  because  they  are  Christians,  or  Christians 
becaose  they  are  wise  and  good."  Tertullian  here  distin- 
goishfs  the  various  stages  of  moral  development  even  ampng 
heathens,  and  the  various  stand-points  of  conversion.  He  is 
fiur  from  attributing  the  same  degree  of  moral  coiruption  to 
all  the  heathen ;  he  acknowledges  that  for  some^  th&  moral 
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element  already  developed  in  them  was  the  medium  of  their 
transition  to  Christianity ;  that  inasmuch  as  they  were  wise 
and  good,  they  became  Christians;  as  to  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  in  their  moral  development  originated  in 
the  transforming  power  of  Christianity.  "  They  praise^"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  what  they  know  ;•  they  revile  what  they 
know  not;  and  what  they  know,  they  spoil  through  what 
they  know  not.  Whereas  it  were  more  just  to  prejudge  thingsT 
unseen  by  things  seen,  than  to  precondemn  the  seen  through 
the  unseen.  Others  distinguish  those  whom  they  knew  as 
vagi-ant,  worthless,  and  wicked  before  they  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  by  the  very  thing  which  redounds  to  their 
praise.  In  the  blindness  of  their  hatred  they  feJl  upon  com- 
mending them.  Wliat  a  woman !  how  voluptuous  1  how 
gay!  What  a  youth  !  what  a  rake!  what  a  gallant!  They 
have  become  Christians.  Thus  is  the  name  used  to  denote 
the  cause  of  their  reformation.  Some  even  barter  their  own 
interest  for  this  hatred,  being  contei:t  to  suffer  injury  so  that 
they  have  not  at  their  homes  what  they  hate.  The  husband 
no  longer  jealous  turns  out  of  doors  his  wife  now  chaste. 
The  father  hitherto  patient  has  disowned  his  now  obedient 
son.  The  master  once  lenient  has  banished  from  his  sight 
his  now  faithftd  slave.  Whoever  is  reformed  by  this  name, 
offends."  ^ 

Yet  many  among  the  heathen  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
do  justice  to  the  moral  lessons  of  Christianity  with  which 
they  had  become  acquainted  through  their  intercourse  with 
Christians  themselves.  But  it  happened  then,  as  has  since 
been  repeated  among  those  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
that  their  knowledge  of  this  morality  was  very  imperfect ; 
they  knew  it  not  in  that  peculiar  significance  and  power, 
which  it  had  in  connexion  with  the  faith  of  the  GospeL  They 
found  in  it  only  separate  moral  precepts,  in  which  they  saw 
nothing  more  than  human — no  mark  of  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation. And  certainly  there  was  reason  in  this,  according  to 
their  superficial  and  isolated  view  of  moi'ality.  They  might 
easily  believe  that  they  could  find  something  similar  in  their 

*  Cap.  Hi.  In  the  first  book  Ad  Nationes,  cap.  iv.,  Tertullian  mpt 
"They  wondered  at  men  suddenly  made  better,  and  yet  knew  better 
how  to  wonder  than  to  nnderstand.**  "  Emendatos  repento  miranturi  «l 
tamen  mirari  qnam  assequi  norunt*' 
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own  philosophers  hy  means  of  that  inner  law  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  "  Unbelief,"  says  Tertullian/  "  confounded 
by  the  goodness  of  this  sect,  (which  has  now  become  well 
known  by  the  experience  and  commerce  of  life,)  regards  it 
not  as  a  thing  of  divine  origin,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  philo- 
sophy. The  philosophers,  it  says,  advise  and  profess  the  same 
tlungB,  innocence,  justice,  patience,  sobriety,  chastity."  Ter- 
tullian  first  of  all  shows  that  Christianity  in  its  relation  to 
the  world  differs  from  all  philosophies,  and  calls  forth  a  totally 
difierent  conflict  with  it.  "  Why  then,"  he  siays,  "  when  we 
are  likened  to  them  in  discipline,  are  we  not  made  equal  to 
them  in  the  freedom  and  impunity  of  their  discipline?  or  why 
are  they  not  also,  as  being  our  equals,  forced  to  the  same  offices 
as  those,  for  not  fulfilling  which  we  are  put  in  peril  ?  Who 
compels  a  philosopher  to  sacrifice,  or  to  take  an  oath,  or  to 
expose  useless  lights  at  noon-day?  Nay,  they  even  openly 
di^olish  your  gods,  and  write  bpoks  against  your  supersti- 
tions, with  your  approbation."* 

But  this  was  Uie  great  difference,  which  Tertullian  well 
understood,  that  the  philosophers  sought  to  propagate  their 
oonvictions  only  among  the  speculative, — that  they  allowed  the 
popular  and  state  religion,  the  iheologia  civUis,  to  remain 
undisturbed;  while  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  spread  first 
of  all  among  the  people,  and  aimed  at  making  the  true  know- 
ledge of  €rod  the  common  property  of  all  men.  "Every 
CSbristian  artisan,"  says  Tertullian,  ''  has  found  God  and  shows 
him  to  thee,  and  shows  thee  also- practically  what  thou  seekest 
in  Qod ;  although  Plato  says  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
cannot  easily  be  found,  and  that  when  he  is  found,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  him  known  to  alL"  ^ 

In  order  that  Tertullian  might  answer  that  assertion  made 
by  many  of  the  heathen,  in  an  effective  and  convincing 
manner,  two  things  were  requisite ;  that  he  should  prove  the 
oonnexion  clearly  apprehended  and  developed,  between  the 
ethical  and  dogmatic  in  Christianity, — ^that  the  ethical  element 

>  Cap.  xlvL 

'  As  for  instance,  Seneca  De  Superstiiione. 

'  Plato  in  Timseus  (ed.  Bip.  torn.  ix.  p.  303).  Thy  fi^  olv  voirrriip  Koi 
war4fa  rovit  rov  vcan6s  tCptty  r§  Ipyor,  Kxi  titpovr^i  tls  vAsnas  oStWrov 
Kiyip*  These  words  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Apologists  of  that 
age,  and  most  have  appeu^d  remarkable  to  them,  since  they  saw  that 
metod  by  the  Gospel  which  Plato  held  to  be  impossible. 
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in  Christiamty,  as  it  represents  itself  in  the  life,  can  only  be 
properly  understood  in  connexion  with  the  root  of  the  Mth 
of  the  Gospel, — and  show  how  this  leads  to  the  sup^maturally 
divine  in  Christianity ;  next,  he  would  have  to  consider  th^ 
better  systems  of  Grecian  philosophy  in  their  relatioaL  to 
Christianity,  distinguish  between  what  had  an  affinity  and 
what  was  opposite  to  it,  and  then  demonstrate  how  by  the  codt 
iiexion  with  the  religious  principle  what  was  apparently  similar 
was  yet  something  different.  As  to  the  first  point,  in  the  life 
of  Tertullian  the  religious  and  ethical  were  very  .closely  con- 
nected; but  he  was  deficient  in  that  philosophical  reflectioD 
which  would  render  this  connexion  intelligible  to  all  perBon& 
This  reflection  probably  was  not  developed  till  a  later  period. 
As  to  the  second  point,  Tertullian  was  too  much  imbued  with 
a  polemical  tendency  against  philosophy,  and  especially  the 
Grecian,  to  be  capable  of  such  an  investigation.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  Alexandrians,  but  who  had  partially  erred 
in  another  direction,  in  not  sufficiently  discerning  what  was 
opposed  to  Christianity  in  the  heathen  philosophies,  as  well  as 
what  was  allied  to  it.  By  the  entire  constitution  of  his  mind 
Tertullian  was  disposed  to  recognise  in  what  was  original  and 
intuitive  in  human  nature  its  derivation  fix>m  God,  and  to 
deduce  from  the  instrumental  activity  of  man  in  science,  art^ 
and  culture,  the  falsification  of  what  was  genuine  and  original 
Thus  he  regards  philosophy  as  the  falsifier  of  the  origmal 
truth,  whether  that  truth  proceeded  from  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  God,  or  from  the  traditionary  contents  of  an 
older  revelation.  With  all  the  one-sidedness  and  unfednieeB 
of  Tertullian's  judgment  on  philosophy,  of  which  frequently 
the  crudest  part  only  has  been  brought  forward,  as  if  that 
were  enough  to  characterise  a  man  of  his  depth,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  a  truth  lying  at  the  basis ; — ^that  religion  is 
certainly  the  most  original  &ct  in  humanity ;  that  it  every- 
where proceeds  from  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  whether  we 
take  this  idea  in  a  wider  or  narrower  sense ;  that  it  has  its 
original  seat  in  the  disposition,  where  man  is  most  receptive, 
where  the  spirit  will  appear  only  in  its  self-active  autoni/my, 
and  form  everything  from  itself; — and  from  it  the  obscuration 
or  denial  of  the  original  truth  must  be  deduced.  Tertulliau 
was  deeply  penetrated  by  this  consciousness,  though  the  form 
in  which  he  expresses  it  often  appears  harsh.  <<  PhiloBophers^* 
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he  sajs,^  "  affect  the  truth,  and  in  affecting  corrupt  it,  as  men 
who  catoh  at  praise.  Christians  seek  the  truth  impelled  by 
an  inward  necessity,  and  retain  it  in  its  integrity  as  men 
anxious  for  their  saLvation.**  If  we  do  not  confine  ourselves 
to  the  letter,  but  distinguish  what  is  the  groundwork  of  Ter- 
tuUian's  oue-sided  conceptions,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a 
truth  in  his  statements,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  religion 
and  Christianity  to  philosophy.  Tertullian  must,  indeed, 
have  passed  an  un&ir  judgment  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
phOosophers,  but  if  we  set  out  from  the  second  member  of 
the  contrast,  we  can  from  that  form  an  opinion  respecting  the 
first  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  commences  the  finding  of 
truth  from  the  stand-point  of  religion,  in  Christianity  from 
a  subjective  element,  from  a  sense  of  want  in  the  soul  of  a 
personal  connexion  with  God  as  the  fountain  of  salvation; 
while  among  the  philosophers  the  objective  interest  of  know- 
ing, the  gratification  of  the  intellectual  f&o\i\ty,  formed  the 
ruling  principle.  But  divine  wisdom  imparts  itself  only  to 
the  disposition  that  is  impelled  by  a  sense  of  want  to  seek 
after  salvation. 

After  contracting  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  in  actual  life 
with  the  opposition  between  theory  and  practice  in  many 
philosophers,  he  says* — "What  have  the  philosopher  and  the 
Christian  in  common  with  one  another?  the  disciple  of  Greece 
and  of  heaven  ?  the  man  of  words  and  the  man  of  works  1  the 
builder  and  the  destroyer  of  the  gods?"  But  it  might  be 
objected — "Even  among  Christians,  as  among  philosophers, 
pensons  are  to  be  found  whose  lives  are  inconsistent  with  their 
principles."  Tertullian  replies — "  Then  they  cease  to  be  ac- 
counted Christians  among  us;  but  these  philosophers,  not- 
withstanding such  practices,  retain  among  you  the  nam6  and 
reputation  of  wisdom."  He  expresses  himself  still  more 
strongly  m  the  first  book  of  his  ^c^  Nationes  respecting  those 
unworthy  Christians  whose  lives  formed  an  objection  to  reli- 
gion itself: — "Such  persons  have  no  part  in  our  public  assem- 
blies, nor  in  the  Supper ;  by  their  delinquencies  they  again 
become  yours.;  nor  do  we  at  any  time  mix  ourselves  with 

^  Cap.  xlvi.  "Philosophi  adfectantveritatem  et  adfectando  corrumpunt." 
>  "  Quid  simile  philosophus  et  Christianusi  GrecisedisOipuIus  et  coeli  1 
lluBflB  negotiator  et  salutis  ?  verborum  et  factorum  operator  1    Rerum 
(most  probably  the  true  reading  ia  deorum)  asdificator  et  destructor  T 
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those  whom  your  power  and  cruelty  have  compelled  to  deny 
the  &ith.  Aud  yet  we  should  more  willingly  tolerate  thoee 
who  against  their  will  have  deserted  our  religion,  than  those 
who  have  done  so  of  their  own  accord."  We  find  here  a 
sounder  judgment  in  moral  distinctions  than  is  shown  in  the 
common  distinction  between  sins  against  God  and  sins  Bg^dbst 
men,  according  to  which  the  former  are  reckoned  peccata 
mortalia,  Nor  is  it  affirmed  that  those  who,  on  account  of 
such  sins,  had  been  excluded  from  church-communion,  could 
never  again  be  received  into  it;  and  so  far  we  disoover 
nothing  Montanistic. 

As  viewed  fVom  the  stand-point  of  a  mind  held  in  the 
fettei*s  of  nature,  or,  to  use  Paul's  language,  ''in  bondage 
under  the  elements  of  the  world,'*  (Gal  iv.  3,)  the  state  com- 
prises in  itself  all  the  goods  of  humanity,  and  in  this  form  the 
highest  good  must  find  its  realization, — hence  religion  was  an 
affair  of  the  state.  Of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religion,  and 
in  general  of  the  rights  of  men  as  such,  no  accoimt  could  be 
taken.  Such  ideas  were  first  of  all  introduced,  a&d  their  < 
supremacy  effected,  by  Christ,  who  redeemed  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  released  it  from  its  ancient  fetters.  Tertullian 
was  among  the  first  by  whom  this  truth  was  powerfully  ez- 
pressed/  After  showing  how  the  human  mind  felt  compelled 
to  ascend  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  one  Supreme  Beings 
he  claims  subjective  freedom  for  the  various  stand-points  of 
religious  conviction,  and  says,  "  Let  one  worship  God,  another 
Jupiter ;  let  one  raise  his  suppliant  hands  to  heaven,  anothw 
to  the  altar  of  Fides ;  let  one  in  his  prayer  (if  ye  think  this  (^ 
us)  tell  the  clouds;  another  the  panelled  ceilings;  let  one 
devote  his  own  life,  another  that  of  a  goat,  to  his  god.  See 
to  it*  whether  this  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  irreligion,  to 
wish  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  to  forbid  a 
choice  of  gods,  so  that  1  may  not  worship  whom  I  will,  but  be 
compelled  to  worship  whom  I  do  not  will.  No  one,  not  even 
a  human  being,  will  desire  to  l)e  worshipped  by  any  one 
against  his  will" 

According  to  the  views  prevalent  am  ^ng  Christians  in  hiB 
time,  Tertullian  saw  in  the  false  gods  so  many  evil  spirits. 
Heathenism  appeared  as  the  kingdom  of  eviL  It  opposed  the 
Christian  consciousness  too  strongly  as  a  real  power  in  eveiy* 
day  lifcj  to  allow  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  godi 
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were  only  beings  of  the  imagination.  Those  real  powers 
which  opposed  tiie  kingdom  of  God,  appeared  as  evil  spirits. 
Now  it  happened  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  Christians, 
cores  were  performed  on  men  who  were  in  states  of  disease 
that  were  attributed  to  possession  by  evil  spirits.  When  such 
circumstances  were  preceded  by  internal  mental  conflicts, 
Christianity  here  produced  a  crisis.  They  were  indebted  to  it 
for  freedom  firom  the  power  of  the  daemons  who  had  taken 
possession  of  their  souls.  Victory  over  the  daemons  was 
regarded  as  a  victory  over  the  gods  of  the  heathen  who  had 
been  identified  with  them.  It  happened  also,  in  virtue  of 
peculiar  psychological  influences,  that  the  daemoniacs  them- 
selves, who  felt  themselves  one  with  the  daemoniacal  element 
within  them,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  gods, — ^that  those  who 
had  r^arded  themselves  before  as  OfoXiyTrroi,  being  moved  by 
the  power  of  Christianity,  or  struck  by  tiie  powerful  influences 
of  a  Christian,  believed  that  they  were  possessed,  from  a  con- 
ftudon  of  heathen  and  Christian  notions.  The  god  in  them 
(dedaied  his  identity  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  acknowledged 
the  superior  power  of  Christ.  To  such  fects  Tertullian  ap- 
pealed, as  attesting  that  the  gods  were  evil  spirits,  and  demou- 
stratiiig  the  power  of  Christ  equally  over  evil  spirits  and  the 
gods.^  "  When  commanded  by  any  Christian  to  speak,  that 
spirit  shall  as  truly  confess  itself  a  daemon,  as  elsewhere  Msely 

a  god. li^  on  the  one  hand,  they  be  truly  gods,  why 

feign  themselves  daemons  ? Therefore  is  your  divinity 

suJb^ect  to  the  Christians,  nor  can  that  be  accounted  deity 
which  is  subject  to  man."  He  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that 
by  such  phenomena  many  had  been  led  to  Christianity,  since 
they  believed  that  they  obtained  in  them  a  proof  of  the  power 
of  Christ  over  the  kiii^om  of  daemons  as  identified  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  gods.  Tertullian  says,  ''These  testimonies 
of  your  own  gods  are  wont  to  make  men  Christians,  since  by 
believing  them  to  the  utmost,  we  believe  in  Christ  our  Lord." 
Thus  Tertullian,  in  rebutting  the  reproach  that  the  Christians 
were  the  enemies  of  mankind,  dwells  on  the  great  obligations 
of  heathens  to  Christians  as  their  liberators  from  the  power  of 
evil  spirits,  with  whom  so  many  evils,  both  for  body  and  soul, 
had  originated.  ''And  who  would  snatch  you  firom  those 
hidden  foes  who  are  everywhere  making  havoc  of  your  souls 

^  Cap.  xxiiL 
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and  your  healthy — {rom  the  incursions  of  the  dsemons,  I  meai^ 
which  we  drive  away  frota  you  without  pay  or  reward  ?"' 

Moreover,  the  pure  political  offences, — ^the  crimen  ma^esUSbk 
80  dangerous  in  those  times,  when  Christians  fiedled  in  due 
reverence  towards  the  emperors  (they  were  said  to  be '  ttrv- 
ligiosi  in  Ccesarea,  hostes  imperaUyrum  Homanorum)  because 
they  would  not  sacrifice  with  the  other  citizens  for  tiie  health 
of  tiie  emperor,  and  especially  because  they  would  not  pay  the 
usual  marks  of  honour  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  their 
victories,  which  appeared  to  them  to  contain  something  idola- 
trousy  or  at  least,  unbecoming.  To  vindicate  the  Christians 
against  this  charge,  Tertullian  says:^ — ^'Therefore  we  sin 
against  the  majesty  of  the  emperors,  because  we  do  not  sub- 
ject them  to  their  own.  ci*eatures ;  because  we  make  not  a 
mockery  of  our  services  for  their  health's  sake,  not  thinking 
it  to  be  in  hands  soldered  with  lead.  But  ye  are  full*<^ 
reverence  (religiosi)  towards  the  emperor,  who  seek  it  where 
it  is  not  to  be  found,  who  ask  of  those  who  cannot  give  it, 

passing  ITim  by,  in  whose  power  it  is. For  we  pray  for* 

the  h^th  of  the  emperors  to  the  eternal  God,  the  true  God, 
the  living  God,  whom  even  the  emperors  themselveB  would 
rather  have  propitious  to  them  than  all  the  rest.  They  know 
who  has  given  them  dominion.  They  know,  as  men,  who  has 
given  them  life.  They  feel  that  he  is  God  alone,  in  whose 
power  alone  they  are,  to  whom  they  are  second,  after  whom 
they  are  first,  before  all  and  above  all  gods.  And  why  not  t 
since  they  are  above  all  men,  who  as  living  surely  stand 
before  the  dead.  They  reflect  how  far  the  powers  of  their 
empire  avail,  and  thus  they  understand  God.  They  acknow- 
ledge that  they  prevail  through  Him  |igainst  whom  they 
cannot  prevail.  In  a  word,  let  the  emperor  conquer  heaven, 
carry  heaven  captive  in  his  triumph,  send  his  guards  to 
heaven,  impose  taxes  on  heaven.  He  cannot;  and  he  is  great 
because  he  is  less  than  heaven  ;  for  he  himself  is  of  Him,  of 
whom  is  both  heaven  and  every  creature.  Thence  he  is  an 
emperor  whence  he  was  a  man  before  he  was  an  emperor; 
thence  came  his  power  whence  came  his  breatL  Thither. we 
Christians  looking  up  with  outspread,  because  innocent 
hands  ;  with  bare  head,  because  we  blush  not ;  finally,  with- 
out a  ]\rompter,  because  we  pray  fix)m  the  heart ;  we  are 
1  Cap.  zxxvii  *  Cap.  xxiz. 
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always  praying  for  all  emperors,  that  they  may  have  a  long 
life,  a  secure  government^  *a  safe  home,  valiant  armies,  a  faith- 
ful senate,  a  righteous  people,  a  world  at  peace,  and  all  that 
man  or  emperor  cah  wish  for.  These  things  I  cannot  ask  of 
viy  other  being  than  of  Him  from  whom  I  know  that  I  shall 
obtain  them,  since  it  is  He  who  alone  supplies  them,  and  it  is 
I  to  whom  the  obtaining  of  them  is  due, — I,  his  servant,  who 
alone  give  Him  reverence;  who  for  his  religion  am  put  to 
death ;  who  offer  a  rich  and  larger  victim  which  He  himself 
has  commanded, — ^the  prayer  proceeding  from  a  chaste  body, 
from  an  innocent  soul,  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  a  grain  of 
mcense  of  the  value  of  an  cu,  tears  of  an  Arabian  tree,  not  two 
drops  of  wine,  nor  the  blood  of  a  discarded  beast  that  longs  to 
die ;  and  after  all  these  foul  things,  an  impure  conscience ;  so 
that  I  marvel  when  the  victims  are  examined  before  you  by 
the  most  wicked  priests,  why  the  hearts  of  the  beasts  rather 
than  of  the  sacrificers  themselves  are  examined."  Tertullian 
alao  aigues,  that  Christians,  from  the.  motive  of  self-interest, 
would  be  led  to  feel  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  empire  of  which  they  were  members,  since  they  would 
be  affected  by  the  general  commotions  and  changes.  Tertul- 
lian would  attach  more  importance  to  this  consideration, 
because  he  shared  in  the  general  belief  that  the  Roman 
empire  woold  be  the  last,  and  that  its  dissolution  would  be 
Buooeeded  by  the  final  catastrophe,  and  the  termination  of  all 
earthly  things.  In  the  apostolic  age,  a  longing  for  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  was  the  prevailing  sentiment ;  but  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  which 
prompted  the  wish  for  a  longer  period  of  preparation,  and  the 
existing  generation  were  anxious  to  be  spared  those  fearful 
events,  which  they  apprehended  would  precede  the  final 
catastrophe.  This  serves  to  explain  why  Tertullian  mentions, 
as  an  object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians,  the  delay  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  mora  finis  ;  which  was  connected  with  the 
prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  is  not  a  mark  of  Antimontanism, 
since  Montanism  required  its  disciples  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  appearance  of  the  millennial  reign  as  an  event  near  at 
hand. 

While  the  fidelity  of  Christians  in  the  capacity  of  citizens 
is  asserted  by  Tertullian,  we  also  find  a  spirit  of  true  Christ.ian 
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freedom,  which,  while  it  submits  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  gives  no  creatui^  the  honour  which  is  due 
to  God  alone.  "  Augustus,"  he  says,  "  the  founder  of  the 
imperial  government,  would  not  have  himself  called  Lord,  for 
this  also  is  a  name  of  God.  I  will  by  all  means  call  the 
emperor  Lord,  but  only  when  I  am  not  compelled  to  call  him 
Lord  instead  of  God.  Otherwise  I  am  free  before  him  ;  for 
I  have  only  one  Lord,  the  almighty  and  eternal  God,  the  same 
who  is  his  Lord  also.  He  who  is  the  fiither  of  his  country, 
how  can  he  be  its  lord  ?  But  a  title  of  natural  affection  is 
more  pleasing  than  one  of  power.  Even  of  a  family  men  are 
rather  called  the  fathers  than  the  lords.  So  &r  is  it  from 
being  due  to  the  emperor  to  be  called  a  god,  which  cannot  be 
believed,  with  a  flattery  not  only  most  dis^graceful,  but  dan- 
gerous also,  as  if  when  thou  hadst  one  emperor,  thou  wert  to 
call  another  so."  He  shows  that  the  Christians,  although  they 
could  take  no  part  in  those  idolatrous  and  unseemly  cere- 
monies, did  not  feel  a  less  sincere  interest  in  everything  that 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  emperor.*  ''  It  is  on  this  account, 
then,  that  the  Christians  are  public  enemies,  because  they 
offer  to  the  emperors  no  vain,  nor  lying,  nor  inconsiderate 
honours ;  because,  being  men  of  true  religion,  they  celebrate 
their  festivals  rather  by  sympathy  of  the  heart  than  by  wan- 
tonness. A  mighty  homage  truly  !  to  bring  flre-places  and 
couches  out  of  doors,  to  feast  in  the  open  streets,  to  meta- 
morphose the  city  into  a  tavern,  to  make  mud  with  wine, 
to  run  about  in  troops  to  violent  and  shameless  deeds^  to 
the  enticements  of  lust.  Is  it  thus  that  public  joy  is  ex- 
pressed by  pubUo  disgracie  ?  Do  those  things  become  the  holi- 
days of  princes,  which  on  other  days  are  unbecoming  1  .  .  .  . 
How  justly  do  we  deserve  condemnation  I  For  why  do  we 
discharge  our  vows  and  our  rejoicings  for  the  C&sars,  in  chas- 
tity and  sobriety,  and  righteousness  1  Why  do  we  not  over- 
shadow our  door  posts  with  laurels  ?  why  do  we  not  encroach 
on  the  day  with  lamps?"  He  contrasts  the  fidelity  of  the 
Christians,  their  honest  sympathy,  with  the  hypocritical  de- 
monstrations of  joy  made  by  those  who,  under  this  outward 
show,  concealed  their  conspiracies  against  the  emperor ; — ^he 
here  evidently  refers  to  events  in  his  own  times.' 

*  Cap.  XXXV. 

s  The  defeat  of  Piscennius  Niger  in  Syria,  of  Clodius  Albinos  in  Gao^ 
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■  What  ^ertuUian  says  in  order  to  vindicate  the  Christians 
firom  the  charge  of  a  dangerous  political  tendency  (on  account 
of  which  all  secret  associations  and  clubs  were  everywhere 
forbidden),  strikingly  niarks  the  process  by  which  Christianity 
was  developed  in  that  age.  He  appeals  to  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  Christianity,  by  which  men  became  altogether  estranged 
firom  taking  an  interest  in  political  events.  We  must  here 
distinguish  between  what  is  founded  on  the  very  natiire  of 
Chris&mity  in  its  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  what  was  nothing  more  than  a  one-sided  bias, 
which  was  rife  at  that  particular  stage  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, and  afterwards  subsided  into  a  harmonious  adjustment ; 
a  bias  which,  having  been  once  checked,  repeated  itself  in 
later  manifestations  as  something  morbid.  Christianity  must 
certainly  destroy  that  all-absorbing  one-sided  passion  for  poli- 
tics which  was  peculiar  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  since  it  subordinated  the  state  to  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  the  highest  good,  removed  the  narrow  limit? 
of  political  life  in  which  all  human  things  were  enclosed, 
imparted  to  men  the  consciousness  of  belonging,  as  members. 
to  a  kingdom  of  Grod  which  united  this  world  and  the  next, 
and  was  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  of  humanity.  At  first, 
this  tendency  in  opposition  against  the  former  stand-point 
was  necessarily  so  developed,  that  through  the  interest  felt 
for  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  for  the  other  world  and  the  general 
well-being  of  mankind,  the  interest  in  political  mattera  was 
chilled  and  repressed;  it  contributed  to  this  state  of  things 

followed  by  the  persecution  of  the  remains  of  the  Piscennian  party  in 
yariouB  parts,  particularly  those  who  had  consulted  a  soothsayer  relative 
to  a  hostile  design  against  the  emperor,  {Ad  Nat.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.)  *'Adhuc 
Syrias  cadaverum  odoribus  spirant,  adhuc  GallisB  Rhodano  suo  non 
lavant,!'  (the  blood  that  had  been  shed  could  not  be  washed  away  by  the 
Bhone.)  Apclog,  cap.  zxxt.  "  Sed  et  qui  nunc  scelestarum  .partium  socii 
ant  plaoBOves  quotidie  revelantur,  post  vindemiam  parricidarum  racematio 
saperstes,  (who  remained  concealed  in  the  first  inquiries  after  the  enemies 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  were  now  discovered,)  quam  recentissimis  et 
ramosiflsimis  laureis  posies  prsestruebant,  quam  elatissimis  et  claris- 
ainiis  Inceinis  yestibula  nebulabant  (they  darkened  the  entrance-hall  by 
the  multitude  of  lights  in  broad  day) )  Eadem  officia  defendunt  et  qui 
astrologos  et  amspices  et  augures  et  mages  de  Osesarum  capite  consultant." 
I  Compare  M\ii  Spartiani  Yita  Severi,  cap.  ix.  X7.)  Indeed  Tertullian  was 
not  aware  thai  many  who  had  suffered  punishment  for  high  treason,  had 
been  sacrifiised  to  the  avarice  and  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the 
Praetorian  nnefiK  %  Plautianus.  * 
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that  political  life  in  that  age  had  been  formed  on  a  soil  op- 
posed to  Christianity,  and  was  rooted  entirely  in  heatheniBm ; 
hence  Christians  felt  themselves  necessarily  estranged  from  it 
The  community  formed  by  Christianity  was  like  a  close  corpo- 
lution  in  relation  to  the  stat«,  and  not  till  a  later  period  could 
the  appropriation  of  the  state  form  itself  out  of  this  opposition 
as  a  peciQiar  form  of  representation  for  the  kingdom  of  €k)d 
Thus,  TertuUian  says,  "  It  were  meet  that  this  sect  were  ac- 
counted among  the  lawful  Motions,  a  sect  by  which  no  such  thing 
is  done  as  is  wont  to  be  apprehended  from  unlawfril  Motions . . . 
We  who  are  insensible  to  all  that  burning  for  glory  and  great- 
ness, have  no  need  of  banding  together,  nor  is  anything  more 
foreign  to  our  taste  than  pubHc  afi^drs.  We  acknowle(^  one 
commonwealth  of  all  mankind — the  world."  From  the  anti- 
thetical stand-point  of  Christianity  to  the  world  at  that  time, 
it  appeared  to  TertiQIian  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that 
the  state  was  heathenish,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Christian 
church.  It  never  entered  his  thoughts  that  the  masters  of 
the  Roman  empire  might  actually  become  Christians.  As 
we  have  seen  above,  he  thought  that  earthly  power  and  glory 
would  be  always  inconsistent  with  the  servant-form  of  the 
Christian  life  in  imitation  of  Christ  Hence,  he  says,*  "  But 
the  Caesars  also  would  have  believed  in  Christ,  if  either 
CoBsars  had  not  been  necessary  for  the  age,  or  if  Christians 
could  have  been  Ceesars."  He  describes  in  glowing  terms 
the  numbers  of  the  Christians,  and  the  violence  of  the  perse- 
cutions raised  against  them,  and  then  asks,^ — "  And  yet,  what 
retaliation  for  injury  have  ye  ever  marked  in  man  so  bended 
together,  so  bold  in  spirit,  even  unto  death  ?  though  a  sin^ 
night  with  a  few  torches  might  work  ample  vengeance,  if  we 
held  it  lawful  to  balance  evil  by  evil." 

But  however  plainly  the  lives  of  Christians  evinced  that 
they  were  free  from  all  political  designs,  yet  to  persons  who 
eoidd  not  comprehend  the  principles  which  animated  the 
Christians  and  held  them  together, — who,  looking  at  them  with 
the  eyes  of  worldly  policy,  explained  everything  by  outward 
appearances, — ^the  close  and  intimate  fellowship  of  Christians 
had  the  air  of  something  suspicious.'  *'  It  is  the  exercise  of 
this  sort  of  love  which,  with  some,  brands  us  with  a  mark  of 
evil.  '  See,*  say  they,  '  how  they  love  each  other/  for  they 
^  Cap.  zxi.  '  Cap.  xxzviL  '  Cap  xxzix. 
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themselTes  hate  each  other ;  and, '  See  how  ready  they  are  to 
die  for  each  other/  for  they  themselves  are  more  i^eady  to 
day  each  other.  But  whereas  we  are  denoted  hy  the  title  of 
'  Brethren,'  on  no  oth^,  as  I  think,  do  they  hrand  this  name 
than  because  among  themselves  every  title  of  consanguinity  is, 
from  affectation.  &lsely  assumed.  But  brethren  we  are  even  of 
your  own,  by  the  law  of  nature  our  common  mother,  although 
je  have  little  claim  to  be  called  men,  because  ye  are  bad 
brethren.  But  how  much  more  worthily  are  they 'both  called 
and  esteemed  brothers,  who  acknowledge  one  Father,  that  is, 
God — ^who  have  drunk  of  one  spirit  of  holiness— who  from 
one  womb  of  common  ignorance  have  come  forth  into  the  one 
light  of  teuih  ....  Therefore,  because  we  are  united  in  mind 
and  soul,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  have  our  goods  in  common.'* 

While  some  persons  imputed  the  intimate  union  of  the 
Christians  to  some  politick  object,  there  were  others  who 
reproached  them  for  an  opposite  reason,  that  they  lived  as  if 
already  citizens  of  a  celestial  countiy,  and  took  no  interest  in 
sublimazy  concerns.  They  called  the  Christians  men  who 
wore  utterly  unprofitable  for  the  business  of  life.  Here  again 
it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  what  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  Christianity  and  belongs  to  the  opposition  which  it 
must  necessarily  stand  in  to  hea^enism,  and  what  in  a  one- 
sided bias  formed  in  the  primary  stages  of  Christian  deve- 
lopment. From  the  stand-point  of  heathen  social  life,  the 
tendency  to  the  unworldly,  the  friture,  and  the  heavenly, 
which  was  impressed  so  strongly  on  the  Christian  life,  must 
have  appeared  as  an  erroneous  estrangement  from  earthly  life. 
It  must  have  formed  a  reproach  to  the  heavenly  dispositions 
and  seriousness  of  Christians — a  charge  which,  at  a  later 
period,  mig^t  be  repeated  from  the  stand-point  of  a  secularized 
Christianily, — ^that  it  rendered  men  useless  for  real  life.*  But 
we  must  idlow  a  measure  of  truth  to  be  contained  in  this 
ol^eotion  in  reference  to  that  one-sided  ascetic  opposition  to 
the  world,  in  which  the  Christian  principle  was  at  first  mani- 
fested. This  tendency  is  shown  in  the  words  of  Tertullian, 
when,  wishing  to  prove  that  persecution  could  not  injure 
Christians,  he  says,^  "  But  in  truth  we  are  in  nowise  harmed ; 
for  we  have  in  this  world  n<5  concern  but  to  depart  out  of  it 
as  quickly  as  we  may."  But  we  do  not  see  this  ascetic  spirit 
^  **  Homines  infiractuoeoB  in  negotiis."  >  Cap.  xli 
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prominent  in  the  picture  which  Tertnlliau  gives  of  the  Chruh 
tian  life,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  that  accusation ;  and 
this  we  may  also  r^ard  as  the  mark  of  a  non-Montaoist 
spirit.  '^  We  are  said  to  be  improiitable  in  the  common  coa- 
cems  of  life.  How  can  this  be  said  of  men  who  liye  with  voa, 
have  the  same  food,  dress,  furniture,  the  same  wants  of  claily 
life  ?  For  we  are  not  Braohmans,  nor  the  gymnosophists  of 
India,  dwelling  in  the  woods  and  exiles  from  life.  We  re- 
member our  obligations  to  €k>d  our  Lord  and  Creator ;  we 
reject  no  enjoyment  of  his  works ;  certainly,  we  refrain  from 
using  them  immoderately  or  wrongfully.  Wherefore  we  live 
with  you  in  this  world,  not  without  a  forum,  not  without 
shambles,  not  without  your  baths,  taverns,  shops,  inns,  mar- 
kets, and  other  places  of  traffic.  We  voyage,  moreover,  with 
you,  serve  in  your  armies,  labour  in  your  fields,  and  trade 
with  you.'' 

When  Tertullian  endeavours  to  prove  to  the  heathen  the 
existence  of  one  God,  his  favourite  argument  is  the  immediate 
witness  in  the  mind  and  consciousness  of  men ;  as  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  accordance  with  his  ardent  temperament,  animated 
by  religion,  he  appeals  rather  to  the  immediate  and  original, 
than  to  the  me^te  and  derived.  From  the  depth  and  ful- 
ness of  a  living  consciousness  of  God,  he  points  to  the  only 
true  God,  whose  existence  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  incompre- 
hensible. "  What  we  worship  is  the  one  God,  who  through 
the  word  by  which  he  commanded,  the  reason  by  which  he 
ordained,  the  power  by  which  he  was  able,  has  framed  out  of 
nothing  this  whole  material  mass,  with  all  its  furniture  of 
elements,  bodies,  and  spirits,  to  the  honour  of  his  majesty ; 
whence  also  the  Greeks  have  applied  to  the  universe  the  name 
of  KotrfWQ.  He  is  invisible,  though  seen  ;  incomprehendble, 
though  made  present  to  us  by  grace  ....  therefore  he  is  true 
and  so  great.  The  immeasurable  is  known  only  to  itself 
This  causes  God  to  be  conceived  of  while  yet  he  cannot  be 
conceived.  His  greatness  causes  him  to  be  at  once  known  and 
unknown  to  men.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  their  offending,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  him  of  whom  they  cannot  be  ignorant 
Will  ye  that  we  prove  him  to  be  from  his  own  works,  so  many 
and  such  as  they  are,  by  which  We  are  maintained,  by  which 
we  are  supported,  by  which  we  are  delighted,  by  wluch  also 
we  are  terrified  1    Will  ye  that  we  prove  it  by  the  witness  of 
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the  sotil  itself^  which  although  confined  in  the  prison  of  the 
body,  although  straitened  by  evil  training,  although  un- 
nerved by  lust  and  sensual  desires,  although  made  the  servant 
of  fidae  gods,  yet  when  it  comes  to  itself  again,  as  from  a  sur- 
feit^ as  firom  sleep,  or  as  from  some  ailment,  and  regains  its 
soundness,  it  names  Grod  by  this  name  only,  because  peculiar 
to  the  true  God. — *  Great  God,'  ^  Good  God,'  and,  *  Which  may 
God  grant,'  are  words  in  every  one's  moutli.  It  invokes  him 
also  as  a  judge ; — *  €k)d  sees ' — *  I  commend  to  God ' — '  God 
will  recompense  me.'  0  the  testimony  of  the  soul, .  by  its 
very  nature,  a  Christian !  Finally,  in  pronouncing  these 
words,  it  looks  not  to  the  Capitol,  .but  to  heaven,  for  it  knows 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  living  God ;  from  him  and  thence  it 
descended."  * 

We  see  that  Tertullian  in  all  his  writings  testifies  of  the 
living  God,  not  a  being  constructed  out  of  general  ideas,  but 
known  by  experience  from  his  own  self-revelation.  The 
original  self-revelation  of  God  to  the  inamediate  consciousness 
of  man,  which  involuntarily  comes  forth  in  his  life,  and  the 
special  revelation  by  grace,  which,  connecting  itself  with  the 
former,  completes  and  confirms  it, — ^the  combination  of  these 
two  forms  the  solid  religious  realism  of  Tertullian,  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  Alexandrine  intellectualism. 

Tertullian  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  all  religions  proceed 
from  distinct  personalities.  And  thus  he  regards  the  revela- 
tion 'of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  relation  to  God  in 
which  Christ  represents  himself,  as  constituting  the  peculiarity 
of  Christianity.  He  appeals  moreover  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
did  not  enter  on  his  mission  among  the  rude  tribes  of  man- 
kind, and  by  his  mental  superiority  over  them  appear  in  a 
supernatural  light,  but  that  he  had  given  the  impression  of 
his  divine  nature  to  a  cultivated  and  even  over-refined  gene- 
ration. He  says,  "  We  say,  and  openly  say,  and  while  ye 
torture  us,  mangled  and  bleeding  we  cry  out,  *  We  worship 
Qod  through  Christ;  believe  ye  him  a  man? — by  him  and  in 
liim  God  wills  to  be  known  and  adored.'"  After  Tertullian 
had  contrasted  Christ  with  other  foiinders  of  religions  who 
had  appeared  among  barbarous  nations,  he  says,  *'  He  opened 
to  a  toowledge  of  the  truth  the  eyes  of  men  already  polished 
and  blinded  through  their  very  refinement." 

>  Cap.xvil 
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Tertullian  was  conviDced  by  his  own  experience  that  &itli 
in  the  diyinity  of  Christ  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
essence  of  Chnstianity;  he  appealed  to  the  practical  influenoe 
of  this  fiuth.  "  Examine/'  he  says,  "  whether  that  diyixuty  of 
Christ  be  true;  if  it  be  such  as  by  the  knowledge  of  it  any 
one  is  transformed  to  goodness.'* 

We  know  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  in  a 
glorified  personality  was  a  special  stumbling-block  to  the 
heathen.  Tertullian  appeals  first  of  all,  as  a  proof  of  the 
destiny  of  man  to  eternal  life,  to  the  immediate  consciousneaB 
of  the  nature  of  man  as  allied  to  the  Deity.  He  calls  men  to 
a  deeper  self-knowledge.  ^  '*  Shalt  thou,  a  man,  a  name  ao 
great, — ^if  thou  knowest  thyself  as  thou  mayest  from  the 
Pythian  inscription — ^thou  the  lord  of  all  things  that  die  and 
rise  again, — shalt  thou  die  to  perish  for  ever]"  He  then 
points  out  the  analogies  to  the  resurrection  that  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  field  of  nature,  showing  that  everywhere  a 
new  life  comes  forth  from  death.  He  sees  throughout  natun 
a  harmony  amidst  the  strife  of  opposites.  Among  theal)  he 
reckons  the  antithesis  of  death  and  life. 

Tertullian  closes  this  pow^:ful  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  in  words  well  befitting  so  noble  a  teetimony : — 
"  Go  on,  ye  good  governors,  so  much  better  in  the  eyea  of  the 
people  if  ye  immolate  the  Christians  to  them.^  Back,  torture^ 
condemn,  grind,  us  to  powder;  for  your  injustice  is  the  proof 

of  our  innocence Nor  yet  will  your  cruelty,  thou^ 

Increasingly  refined,  be  of  any  advantage  to  your  cause.  It  ii 
itither  an  allurement  to  our  sect.  Our  nmnbers  increase  vH 
proportion  as  you  mow  lis  down.  The  blood  of  Christians  is 
their  seed.  Miony  among  yourselves  exhort  to  the  endurance 
of  pain  and  death  ....  yet  their  words  do  not  gain  as  many 
disciples  as  Christians  gain  who  teach  by  deeds.  That  veiy 
obstinacy  which  ye  reproach  us  with,  is  a  teacher.  For  who 
is  not  incited  by  the  contemplation  of  it  to  inquire,  Whst  is 
the  reality  which  can  produce  it?  And  who  that  has  inquired, 
does  not  join  us?  And  who  that  joins  us  does  not  loDg  to  . 
suffer? .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  we  thank  you  for  your  judgments; 
such  is  the  rivalry  between  divine  and  human  things;  when 
we  are  condemned  by  you,  we  are  acquitted  by  God.  * 

The  same  Tertullian  who,  of  all  the  Chiisdan  Fathers  in 
^  Gap.  zl7iiL  '  Cap.  L 
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the  primitive  age,  has  most  emphatically  testified  of  the  evil 
adhmng  to  human  nature,  and  its  need  of  redemption,  has 
also  exmeeBed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  consciousness  of  the 
origixiBiy  inefboeable  alliance  to  the  divine  in  human  nature. 
Ab  on  ibe  former  side  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  what  stood 
in  opposition  to  Christianity,  so  on  this  side  he  found  a  point 
of  odnnezion  for  it.  He  who  so  offcen  and  so  broadly  ex- 
hibited the  opposition  between  ■  the  supematiu^  and  the 
natural,  was  yet  led  by  that  consciousness  to  recognise  the 
Bupematnral  as  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  and  true 
(though  disturbed  by  sin)  nature  of  man.  Christianity  thus 
appeared  to  him  as  that  by  which  the  proper  nature  of  man 
attained  to  its  true  self-consciousness  and  to  its  true  rights. 
Henoe  he  oould  describe  the  human  soul  as  Christian  by 
nature.  In  his  Apology^  he  has  appealed  to  the  testimonia 
animaf  naturaliUr  Cfhristiancgy  by  which  he  specially  intended 
.the  involimtary  manifestations  of  an  universal  consciousness 
of  the  Deity,  the  consciousness  of  ona  God.  A  pregnant 
sentimenty  which  might  be  carried  out  to  a  &r  greater  extent 
than  was  done  or  could  be  done  by  Tertullian  !  It  was  indeed 
the  offioe  of  an  apologetic  to  point  out,  that  Christianity  corre- 
sponds to  the  essential  necessities  and  postulates  of  the  anima 
fuOwraJMer  Chrigtiana  ;  the  supernatural  verifies  itself  as  tho 
tmly  natural  It  was  nothing  new,  when  for  apologetic  pur- 
poses a  point  of  connexion  for  Christianity  was  sought  in  that 
oonsdonsness  of  God  which  existed  previously  in  the  human 
mind.  A  believer  in  Christianity  possessed  the  consciousness 
that  it  could  bring  over  to  itself  all  ^he  religious  stand-points, 
and  that  the- educated  heathen  who  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity  must  make  use  of  the  means  by  which  they  had  them- 
selTSS  been  brought  to  embrace  it,  in  order  to*  lead  others  in 
a  similar  way  to  follow  their  example.  The  novelty  consisted 
in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Tertullian  made  use  of  this 
method.  Philosophy  had  developed  among  the  Greeks  the 
universal  religious  cotisciousness  with  fi*eer  reflection,  had 
raised  itself  in  many  respects  above  the  religious  and  ethical 
stand-point  of  the  people,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity  by  the  spiritualizing  of  religious  ideas,  by  giving 
greater  prominence  to  a  religious    consciousness,   and   by 

-    >  Cap.  zvii.  In  his  book  "  De  Testimonio  AnimcB,"  cap.  v.,  he  lets  uh  . 
i;  rv  that  the  Apology  was  written  earlier. 
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Combating  the  popular  superstitious.  The  Grecian  apQlogists  in 
particular  availed  themselves  of  this  mode.  Like  Justin  "biBitp 
and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian*s  contemporaries^  thej 
made  collections  of  the  expressions  (genuine  or  spurious)  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  in  order  to  employ  them 
as  testimonies  agamst  the  popular  reHgions  from  the  stand: 
point  of  heathenism.  Tertullian,  who  appealed  by  preffarenoe 
to  the  original  and  immediate,  was  disposed  to  regard  coltoie, 
science,  and  urt  as  &lsifications  of  the  original ;  lie  wished 
rather  to  adduce  the  immediate  power  of  the  imdeniable  senae 
of  Deity  as  it  expressed  itself  involuntarily  without  reflectioa 
in  the  life, — the  testimonium  animce  naturcUiter  Chritbianas, 
Certainly  it  may  be  said  that  if  philosophy  had  raised  itself 
on  many  sides  above  the  common  religious  stand-point,  yet 
in  other  res})ects  it  knew  not  how  to  indicate  clearly  the 
truth  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  popular  religious  consdooB- 
ness  though  mixed  with  error. . 

In  order  .to  marshal  against  heathenism  these  testimonifis. 
of  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God,  Tertullian  composed 
his  little  treatise  De  Testim^onio  Animce,  ^*  The  Wttneas  oftkf 
SouL^  "  I  call  in,"  he  says,  "  a  new  witness,  yea,  one  moTB 
known  than  all  literature,  more  active  than  all  learning,  m(»e 
public  than  all  publications,  greater  than  man  altogether,  fcnf 
it  is  that  which  forms  the  whole  of  man.  0  soul,  stand  forth 
in  the  inidst,  whether  thou  art  a  thing  divine  and  eternal, 
according  to  most  philosophers,  and  so  much  the  more  not  an 
utterer  of  Msehood ;  or,  as  seemed  to  Epicurus  alone,  by  no 
means  divine  because  mortal,  and  therefore  who  oughtest  so 
much  the  more  to  speak  the  truth;  whether  thou  art  received 
from  heaven,  or  conceived  on  earth,  or  fitly  framed  of  parts 
or  atoms ;  whether  thou  hadst  thy  beginning  with  the  body, 
or  art  sent  into  the  body  after  it  is  formed  ;  from  whatever 
source  and  in  whatever  manner  thou  makest  man  a  rational 
being,  most  capacious  of  imderstanding  and  knowledge.  I 
summon,  thee-  not  such  as  when,  formed  in  the  schools,  exer- 
cised in  libraries,  nourished  in  the  academies  and  pordies  of 
Athens,  thou  utterest  thy  crude  wisdom.  I  address  thee  as 
simple,  and  rude,  and  unpolished,  and  unlearned, — such  as  they 
have  thee,  who  have  only  thee;  the  very  and  entire  thing 
that  thou  art,  in  the  road,  in  the  highway,  in  the  weaver's 
fiictory.     I  have  need  of  thy  inexperience,  since  in  thy  expo- 
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rienoo,  however  siAall,  no  one  puts  faith.  I  demand  of  thee 
those  truthfl  which  then  biingest  with  thyself  into  man,  which 
thdu  hast  learnt  to  know  either  from  thyself  or  from  the 
Author  of  thy  being.  Thou  art  not,  as  I  know,  a  Christian ; 
for  a  Christian  is  wont  to  be  made,  not  bom.  Yet  now 
CSiTistians  demand  a  testimony  from  thee  who  art  a  stranger, 
against  thy  own  friends,  that  they  may  blush  even  before 
thee,  for  hating  and  scoffing  at  us,  on  acx^ount  of  those  very 
things  to  whidh  thy  own  condciousness  testifies.  It  pleases 
.not  when  we  announce  him  as  the  only  truie  God  from  whom 
are  all  thingsi,  and  to  whom  the  universe  is  subject.  Bear 
witness  to  this  if  thou  knowest  it  to  be  so ;  for  we  hear  thee 
saying  openly  and  with  full  liberty,  not  allowed  to  us,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  *  Which  Grod  grant,'  and,  *  If  God  will.' " 
TertuUian  not  only  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  soul 
respecting  the  being  of  one  God,  but  he  believed  that  he  could 
point  out  in  those  involuntary  expressions  the  consciousness 
of  the  divine  attributes.  He  appeals  to  the  recognition  of  the 
goodness  of  Qod  in  those  expressions  which  were  heard  in 
every-day  Hfe — "the  good  God,"  "  God  doeth  good."  When  the 
philosophers  asserted  that  the  representation  of  the  wrath  ot 
God  among  Jews  and  Christians  was  gross  Anthropopathism, 
Tertollian  objected  to  them,  that  maintaining  the  divine 
origin  of  the  soul,  they  paust  acknowledge  some  truth  to  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  general  expressions  of  fear  in  r^fereYice  to 
(3od,  and  of  the  appeal  to  God's  judgment.  .He  mentions 
such  expressions  as  "  God  sees  all  things ;"  "  I  commend  the 
matter  to  Gk)d ;"  "  God  will  recompense  it ;"  "  God  will  judge 
between  us."  He  appeals  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods  the  soul  felt  itself  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the 
one  God  as  a  judge.  He  says,  *'  In  the  very  temples  them- 
selves thou  ddlest  upon  God  as  thy  judge.  In  thy  own 
forum  thou  appealest  to  a  judge  in  another  place.  In  thy 
own  temples  thou  aHowest  a  foreign  Grod.  0  testimony  of 
truth,  which  amongst  the  very  daemons  makes  thee  a  witness 
for  the  Christians!''  Tertidlian  likewise  believed  that  he 
oould  adduce  a  testimony  of  the  soul  to  the  fall  of  man,  as 
when  persons  are  heard  saying,  'God  is  good,  but  man  is 
evil.**  "By  this  contrast,"  says  TertuUian,  "thou  utterest 
indirectly  and  covertly  the  reproach  that  man  is  therefore 
evil  because  he  has  disparted  from  the  good  God."    Every- 
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where  the  voice  of  original  nature  appeared  to  Tunallum 
more  powerful  than  the  diveraified  opinions  of  me  ^.  It  w« 
his  belief  that  the  voice  of  this  origiiml  nature  coul<  :>.t  ufctor 
falsehood.  Whatever  the  philosophers  might  think  s-.niot  :M^ng 
the  origin  and  nature  of  ihf^  soul,  they  must  acknowlc-  Ija  ihi* 
voice.  To  the  Epicureans  he  opposed  the  testimony  of  the 
original  consciousness  respecting  the  unchangeable  iiaiui^  of 
the  soul.  But  the  &ct  was,  that  Tertullian's  ingenuity  Bcme- 
times  stood  in  the  way  of  his  finding  what  was  natunxl  and 
simple,  and  occasioned  his  attributing  a  &lse  mi!;m]p<r  to 
those  phrases  of  every-day  life  by  arbitrary  interpretatiouN.* 

Of  these  revelations  of  the  religious  consciousness,  Teriui- 
lian  says — "  Nature  is  the  preceptress,  the  soul  is  the  diaoipla 
Whatsoever  the  one  has  taught,  or  the  other  has  learned,  has 
been  delivered  to  them  by  God,  who  is,  in  truth,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  preceptress  hersel£  What  notion  the  aoul  is 
able  to  form  respecting  its  original  teacher,  it  is  in  thy  power 
to  judge  from  that  soul  which  is  within  thee.  Perceive  that, 
which  causes  thee  to  perceive."  He  appeals  to  the  divine  in 
the  soul,  which  displays  itself  in  a  certain  power  of  divination. 
We  see  how,  on  this  side,  TertulHan  does  not  rcgect  an  aooom- 
modation  between  the  natural  and  supematuraL  Propheey 
in  revelation  will  find  its  point  of  connexion  in  on  indwelling 
divining  element  of  the  soul.  Tertyllian  says — ^''Befleot  on 
that,  which  in  forebodings  is  a  prophet ;  in  omens,  an  angnr; 
in  coming  events,  a  seer.  Strange,  if  being  given  by  God  to 
man,  it  knows  how  to  divine  !  Equally  strange,  if  it  knoweth 
him  by  whom  it  is  given  !  Even  when  compassed  about  by 
its  adversary,  it  remembers  its  author,  and  his  goodness,  axid 
his  decree,  and  its  own  end,  and  its  adversary  hintf»l£  So  it 
is  a  strange  thing  (is  it  ?)  if  being  given  by  Grod,  it  sings  tibe 
same  things  which  Grod  has  granted  his  people  to  know!" 
TertulHan  calls  these  '^ utterances''  (eruptiones)  the  f^^mg 
of  a  congenial  nature,  and  the  silent  deposits  of  an  innate  con- 
sciousness. But  it  then  happened,  as  we  have  often  seen  it 
repeated  since,  that  those  who  could  not  resolre  to  know  the 

^  This  is  shown  in  a  very  striking  manner  when  Tertnllian  finds  i 
witness  for  faith  in  a  future  resurrection  in  the  jocular  expression  of 
common  life  respecting  a  deceased  person,  used  by  others  who  knew  not 
of  his  death,  ap  of  one  still  living,  **  AbiU;  jam  et  reveifi  debeL"  **  He  ii 
fone— then  b«  is  to  return." 
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powCT  of  truth  in  an  immediate  consciousness,  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  utterances  of  such  an  universal  consciousness 
froiki  external  sources — from  the  influence  of  opinions  gradually 
put  into 'circulation,  which  passed  from  the  educated  to  the 
populace.^  To  such  persons  Tertullian  replies — "Certainly 
the  soul  existed  before  letters.;  the  living  Word  before  the 
book ;  the  sense  before  the  style ;  and  man  himself  before  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  before 
IxH^  and  their. publication,  men  lived  mute,  without  utter- 
ances of  this  kind  ?  ]^  one  (I  suppose  1)  spoke  of  God  or 
his  goodness !  no  one  of  death  !  no  one  of  the  shades  below ! 

If  thou  doubtest  concerning  thy  own  writings,  neither 

God  nor  nature  speaks  falsely.  That  thou  mayest  believe  both 
nature  and  God,  believe  the  soul ;  thus  it  will  come  to  pass 

that  thou  wilt  believe  thyself Thou  art  a  fool,  if  tiiou 

ascribest  such  things  to  this  language  (the  Latin)  only,  or  to 
the  Greek,  which  are  held  to  be  near  akin,  and  deniest  the 
univereal  language  of  nature.  The  soul  descends  not  from 
heaven  on  the  latins  and  Greeks  alone.  Man  is  one  in  all 
nations;  the  soul  is  one,  though  the  voice  is  various ;  the 
spirit  is  one,  the  sound  is  various  ;  there  is  a  language  pecu- 
liar to  eaeh  nation,  but  the  matter  of  all  languages  is  com- 
mon. God  is  everywhere,  and  the  goodness  of  God  is 
everywhere ;  the  daemon  is  everywhere,  and  the  malediction 
of  the  dasmon  is  everywhere ;  the  calling  down  of  the  divine 
judgment  is  everywhere ;  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  testimony  is  every- 
where. With  good  reason,  therefore,  is  every  soul  both  a 
culprit  and  a  witness ;  as  much  a  culprit  in  respect  of  error 
as  i}i  is  a  witness  of  tru^h.  In  the  day  of  judgment  it  will 
stand  before  the  tribunal  of  Grod,  and  have  nothing  to  say  in 
its  defence.  'Thou  didst  preach  God,  and  didst  not  seek 
after  hipi ;  thou  spakest  as  a  Christian,  and  didst  persecute 
Christians.*'' 

^  "Dioet  potins,  diyentilatis  in  vulgos  opinionibus,  publicatanim  lite* 
rmmm  nnii^  jam^et  quasi  vitiom  corroboratum  taliter  sermocinandi." 
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.  SECTION  11. 

TREATISES  OF  THE  SAME  CLASS  WBITTER   BT  TE^TTTLLIAV  AVTKB   SI 

BEOAMB   A  M0NTANI8T. 

In  the  period  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our  notice,  com- 
prising the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  no  new  laws^  as 
we  have  akeady  remarked,  were  passed  against  the  Christians, 
nor  were  they  subjected  to  any  persecutions,  excepting  in 
some  particular  districts,  as  in  proconsular  Aifrica  and  Eg^t, 
arising  out  of  local  circumstances,  and  on  the  grotmd  of 
former  edicts.  In  other  provinces,  since  the  dose  of  the 
bloody  persecutions  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
since  the  accession  of  Commodus,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eightieth  year  of  the  second  centiuy,  the  Christians  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.  But  in  the  year  202,  the  Empe- 
ror Septimius  Severus  passed  a  law,  which  seriously -afiected 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally,  for  it  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  passing  over  either  to  Christianity, 
or  to  Judaism,^  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  existing 
laws,  Christianity  had  continued  to  spread.  Since,  according 
to  these  laws,  Christianity  was  already  declared  to  be  a  religio 
iUicitaj  ihevQ  was  no  necessity,  strictly  speaking,  for  issuing  a 
fresh  edict.  This  new  law  really  was  less  comprehensive  than 
preceding  ones,  since  it  only  denounced  punishment  on  any 
new  transition  from  the  state-religion  to  Christianity;  its 
operation  was  only  to  put  limits  to  the  further  spread  of 
Christianity.  This  law,  accordingly,  presupposed  that  Chris- 
tianity, though  forbidden  by  the  laws,  was,  in  fact,  tolerated, 
and  that  the  emperor  hitherto  had  allowed  that  toleration ; 
and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  what  Tertullian  himself  tells  us, 
that  Christians  were  to  be  found  among  senators  and  their 
wives,  and  that  the  emperor  knew  and  tolerated  it,  and  even 
so  far  interested  himself  on  their  behalf,  as  tQ  oppose  the 
tumultuary  attacks  of  the  people  on  the  Christiana* 

1  iElius  Spart  c.  17.  '' JudaBOB  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  yetuii,  idem 
etiam  de  ChristianiB  sanxit" 

^  *'  Sed  et  clarisBimas  feminas,  et  clarissimos  Tiros  Sevenis  sdeiis 
hivjus  sectae  esse,  non  modo  non  lassit,  vemm  .et  testimonio  exomant  et 
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An  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time,  in  a  district 
unknown  to  us,  might  have  been  dangerous,  especially  under 
these  circumstances,  to  the  repose  of  the  Chnstians,  as  this  law 
had  now  appeared,  which  certainly  did  not  occasion  a  general 
persecution  against  the  Christians^  When  the  emperor,  on 
one  occajsion,  (we  cannot  certainly  determine  when,)  distri- 
buted a  sum  of  money,  a  so-called  donaiivum,  among  the 
soldiers,  they  appeared,  in  order  to  receive  the  present,  in 
festive  garments  adorned  with. laurels.  There  were  Christians 
among  the  soldiers,  who  felt  no  scruples  about  complying 
with  the  general  custom.  But  an  opinion  was  also  spread 
widely,  as  it  appears,  among  the  Christians,  that  it  wasim- 
becoming  for  Christians  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads.  This 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  opposition  against  heathenism,  since 
the  wearing  of  garlands  was  connected  with  many  heathenish 
festivals;  and  in  part  to  the  notion  that  this  use  of  flowers, 
which  were  destined  for  other  purposes  by  the  Creator,  was 
absolutely  unnatural  Such  a  view  Tertullian  had  already 
expressed  in  his  Apology,^  and  this  view  we  find  in  one  of  the 
Greek  Others,  belonging  to  quite  a  different  school  from  that 
of  Tertullian,  Clement  of  .Alexandria.*  It  so  happened- that 
one  of  the  Christians  appeared  with  a  laurel-garland  in  his 
hand.  He  was  immediately  knowi\  to  be  a  Christian,  on 
account  of  his  military  disobedience,  and  likewise  his  public 
declaration  ,that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  thrown  into 

populo  fnrenti  in  nps  palam  r^titit.'* — Ad  8cap.  c.  iv.  *'  But  moreover 
Sevems,  knowing  that  certain  most  illuBtrious  women  and  most  illus- 
irions  men  were  of  this  sect,  not  only  did  not  harm  them,  but  even 
bononred  them  by  his  own  testimony,  and  openly  withstood  the  people 
when  they  were  mad  against  us.**  Tertullian  also  gives  here  one  reason 
why  the  emperor  was  fiBtyqurably  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  which 
was  probably  correct.  A  Christian  named  Proculus  had  anointed  the 
emperor  with  oil  in  an  illness,  and  prayed  for  him.  The  emperor 
regained  hia  health,  and  attributed  his  recovery  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Christian,  and  thus  became  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity. 
Tertnllian  calls  this  Proculus,  "ProcurcUor  Euhodice  /'  this  may  mean 
oveFseer  of  tiie  public  roads  ,*  but  probably  Euhodia  was  a  proper  name, 
and  Proculus,  a  slave,  and  steward  (oUdpoi^os)  in  the  house  of  a  Roman 
ledy  of  rank,  Euhodia ;  as  it  iff  well  known  thei*e  were  many  Christians 
among  the  slaves  in  the  early  ages.  When  Septimius  Severus  became 
emperor,  he  allowed  these  slaves  to  come  to  him,  and  took  many  of  them 
into  his  own  service  at  the  palace. 

^  Apolog.  cap.  xUi. 

'  Pndag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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prison.  Many  Christians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  oonduct 
of  this  brother  in  the  ^th.  It, was  still  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians, they  said,  to  avoid  all  culpable  occasions  of  presenting 
Christianity  in  an  unfayourable  light,  and  to  aooonunodate 
themselFes  to  every  existing  regulation  which  did  not  oontra- 
dict  the  law  of  Grod.  And  in  what  passage  of  Holy  Writ  (for 
that  was  the  only  authority  to  which  they  could  bow)  was  it 
said  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  wear  a  garland  of  flowers  or 
laurels  ?  Such  a  person  had,  uncalled-for,  taken  the  liberty 
to  raise  a  disturbance  about  a  thing  perfectly  indifferent  in 
itself  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  this  occurrence  would  affect 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally  in  that  district^  and 
that  the  peace  they  had  enjoyed  so  long- — ^for  upwards  of 
twenty  years — ^would  run  the  risk  of  being  destroyeo.* 

As  the  afi^  came  to  be  much  talked  about,  Tertullian 
stood  forth  to  vindicate  the  soldier's  conduct,  and  was  in- 
duced to  represent  the  practice  of  wearing  garlands  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  in  his  treatise  De  Gortma  MUiiis, 
According  to  the  principles  which  Tertullian  held  before  he 
embraced  Montanism,  he  must  have  defended  the  conduct  of 
that  Chrirtiaa  soldier  md  opposed  his  adversaries.  The  strictl 
ness  of  Montanism  here  combined  itself  with  his  former 
habits  of  thinking.  Tertullian  appears  here  only  still  more 
zealous  against  his  opponents,  and  endeavours  to  deduce  fdl 
their  errors  from  the  same  spirit  which  led  them  to  attack 
Montanism.  As  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  necessarily  judged 
differently  from  other  Christians  respecting  the  duly  of  self- 
preservation  and  of  martyrdom.  While  they  held  it  a  duty 
in  times  of  persecution  to  use  every  means  for  self-preserva- 
tion which  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  fidth,  the 
Montanists  saw  in  whatever  conduced  to  such  an  end,  a  denial 
of  the  &ith,  a  disinclination  to  comply  with  the  appointments 
of  Divine  Providence.  The  Montanist  perceived  in  the  various 
tendencies  of  the  argumentation  employed  on  the  stand-point 
of  the  church,  that  way  of  thinking  which  did  not  allow  full 
scope  to  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  set  arbitraiy 
bounds  to  them,  whether  in  charisms  or  in  martyrdom.' 
From  this  Montanist  stand-point,  Tertullian  attacked  the 

.  1  if  rpj^jQ  bonam  et  longam  pacem  periclitari." 

*  "  Plane  superest,  at  etiam  martyria  recusare  meditentnr,  qai  pio* 
phetia^ejusdem  Spiritus  aancti  respueront.'' 
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bishops  who  had  endeayoured  to  check  the  spread  of  Moii- 
tanism."  When  such  persons  in  times  of  persecution  sought 
by  every. means  to  obtain  rest  for  their  flocks — when  they 
themselYes  evaded  the  fury  of  the  fanatical  populace,  and  for 
a  while  betook  themselves  to  flight,  as  they  were  the  special 
objects  of  persecution, — ^in  all  this  the  Montanist  Tertullian 
saw  nothing  but  cowardice.  He  taunts  them  with  being  lions 
in  peace,  and  deer  in  war ;  as  to  the  former  expression,  it  may 
refer  either  to  their  bold  style  of  speaking  when  no  danger 
was  at  hand,  or  to  their  forwardness  in  ecclesiastical  polemics, 
esBpecially  in  their  controversies  with  the  Montanists. 

The  demand  made  by  his  opponents,  to  point  out  a  passage 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  wealing  of  garlands  on  the  head 
was  forbidden,  must  necessarily  have  perplexed  Tertullian. 
Only  his  deficiency  in  sound  logic,  combined  with  his  inge- 
nious dialectic  and  propensity  to  exaggeration,  could  have 
seduoed  him  to  employ  the  retort,  that  when  they  maintained 
that  the  use  of  garlands  was  permitted,  because  it  was  not  for- 
bidden an  Scripture,  they  might  as  well  say  it  was  not  per- 
mitted, because  it  was  not  expressly  commanded  in  Scripting. 
He  laid  down  as  a  maxim — "  Whatever  is  not  expressly  per- 
mittedy  is  forbidden  /'  a  kind  of  arguing  of  which  other  exam- 
ples may  be  fbund  in  Tertullian.  The  principle  of  what  he 
here  asserts  would*  be,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  code  of 
spedal  precepts,  positive  and  negative,  in  order  to  determine 
preoiaely  every  action ;  which  would  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  £stlse  positivism  of  Montanism ;  yet  it  would  be  doing 
Tertullian  injustice,  if  we  attempted  to  deduce  a'  principle 
from  such  a  single  instance  of  extravagant  assertion ;  and  ex- 
pressions of  an  opposite  kind  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
his-writrngs. 

In  defect  of  Scriptural  proof,  Tertullian  appealed  to  Tra- 
diiion.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  opponents  who  would  not 
pay  much  regard  to  the  authority  of  tradition  unsupported 
by  the  testimony  of  Scripture.* 

We  here  see  two.  opposite  stand-points  first  brought  into 
oollision  with  one  another;  a  scene  which  has  been  often 
repeated  ^^--on  the  one  side  an  appeal  to  Holy  Writ  alone ;  on 
the  other,'an  appeal  to  tradition.    Thus  we  may  here  find  the 

1  ^'Eiiam  in  traditionis  obtenta  exigenda  est  auctorltas  scripta," 
(De  Cor.  Mil,  cap.  iil.)  was  their  watchword. 
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first  germ  of  the  opposition  between  tlie  Protestant  and 
Catholic  stand-points.  The  appeal  to  tradition  as  the  trans- 
mission by  the  living  word  must  indeed  be  the  first  and 
original  one,  since  the  apostles  aimed  to  produce  and  propa- 
gate faith  in  the  Gospel  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  md 
their  wiitings  were  added  as  an  accompaniment,  and  as  called 
forth  by  special  occasions.  As  long  as  they  operated  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  living  word,  it  was  right  td  adhere  to 
that.  But  this  habit  was  involuntarily  continued  to  times  in 
which  the  living  word  of  the  apostles  no  longer  existed ;  and* 
then  it  was  possible  for  many,  things  of  a  foreign  and  non- 
apostohc  character,  which  were  said  to  be  apostolic,  to  be 
mingled  with  the  original  tradition.  When  this  mixture  and 
confusion  was  perceived,  those  who  had  attained  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  it  felt  con^pelled  to  escape,  from  this  troubled 
source  to  the  objective  word,  which  became  a  substitute  for 
the  personal  presence,  the  oral  teachings  of  the  a{K)stlea 
Thus  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  party  was 
formed. who  set  up  the  auctorUas  scripta  in  oppoMtion^to  tia- 
dition,  and  would  only  admit  proofs  from  the  former  on 
points  of  faith  and  morals.  We  might  be  disposed  to  say, 
that  one  side  was  entirely  in  the  right,  and  the  other  in  the 
wrong.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  justified 
in  such  a  decision.  The  party  who  would  only  admit  proo& 
firom  Scripture,  might  still  go  too  far  if  they  believed  that  they 
must  adhere  only  to  what  is  hterally  expressed  in  Holy  Writ> — 
if  they  did  not  distinguish  between  what  is  contained  accord- 
ing to  the-  letter,  and  what  according  to  spirit  and  principle, 
in  the  Scriptures, — if  they  did  not*  acknowledge  that  the 
truths  promulgated  by  the  apostles  were  not  left  as  so  much 
dead  stock,  but  were  to  continue  their  influence  by  a  living 
development  By  indulging  such  one-sidedness  they  might 
ignore  the  right  of  tradition  as  the  witness  of  ja  continued 
process  of  Christian  development  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  might  overlook  the  significance  of  Chris- 
tian observances  and  customs  as  far  as  these  were  the  natural 
expression  of  Christian  consciousness  in  its  historical  develc^ 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  now  before  us, — althou^ 
the  use  of  garlands  was  not  expressly  forbidden  ii^  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  Christian  usage  which 
Ibrbade  such  a  practice  might  have  its  right,  as  drawn  from  the 
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flound  developing  process  of  the  Christian  life.  But  on  the 
other  side,  those  who  Appealed  to  tradition  alone  did  not 
attentively  consider  the  various  elements  which,  under  the 
name  of  tradition,  were  collected  together  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  the  auctoritas  scripta.  It  is  to  be  observed,^  that  a 
distinct  idea  with  clear  consciousness  was  not  formed  at  first  qf 
tradition,  but  this  idea  had  been  transferred  from  piTictice  to 
theory  in  an  arbitrary  and  unconscious  manner.  The  two  ele- 
ments and  ideas  contained  in  tradition  were  not  separated  ;  a 
propagation  of  t'he  truth  originally  announced  by  the  apostles, 
and  a  continued  development  of  the  principles  which  it  con- 
tains in  thought  and  Hfe  :  a  tradition  which  related  to  the 
substance  of  ti^e  truth,  as  such,^ — and  a  tradition  which  related 
to  the  expression  of  that  truth  in  the  actual  life  of  the  church : 
then  the  unchangeable  and  the  changeable  in  tradition  were 
not  distinguished,  the  former  being  what  had  really  proceeded 
from  the  pure  development  of  Christian  principles,  and  the 
latter  being  what  had  been  formed  from  the  commixture  of 
accidiBntal  or  foreign  elements.  To  make  such  a  separation, 
a  higher  criterion  was  required,  and  this  could  with  right  be 
found  only  in  the  sure  apostolic  word  of  the  avMoritas  scripta; 
so  that  even  at  that  time,  though  there  was  more  right  on  the 
side  of  those  who  would  only  admit  the  aiLctoritas  scripta,  yet 
on  both  sides  there  was  a  portion  of  right  and  of  wrong — ^the 
contrariety  was  not  altogether  simple  and  absolute,  but  one 
that  called  for  an  adjustment  that  should  ratify  what  was  true, 
and  correct  what  was  erroneous,  in  each. 

Tertiullian,  in  arguing  against  those  who  wished  to  adhere 
simply  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  were  in  danger  of 
making  a  mere  legal  code  out  of  it,  had  truth  on  his '  side 
when  he  traced  back  tradition  and  usage  to  an  internal  neces- 
fidty,  and  found  in  it  the  expression  of  what  was  founded  on 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  of  the  Christian  consciousness  or 
the  Christian  reason.  The  ratio  must  justify  what  was  given 
to  tradition.  There  must  be  an  inward  consciousness  of  the 
reasons  for  holding  what  is  founded  on  tradition  and  usage. 
"  That  reason,'*  says  Tertullian,  "  will  suppbrt  tradition,  cus- 
tom and  fidth,  thou  wilt  either  thyself  perceive,  or  learn  from 
some  one  who  has  perceived  it.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt  believe 
that  some  reason  ijiere  is  to  which  submission  is  d\xe,^  *     He 

^  Cap.  iv. 
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acknowledges  also  the  analogy  between  this  importance  of  tra- 
dition in  religious  matters  and  the  imiversal  law  of  all  hi^xoan 
development,  as  is  evident  when  he  appeals  to  it,  saying,  that 
even  in  civil  afi&irs,  where  no  law  exists,  custom  occupies  the 
place  of  law.  Hence  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether 
men  dAHere  to  the  plainly  expressed  law,  or  to  the' observance 
of  custom  ;  both  are  in  a  sinular  manner  an  expression  of  the 
ratio,  and  on  that  their  validity  rests.'  Thus  we  find  here  the 
correct  mean  between  the  positive  and  the  rational  But  the 
positive  is  nothing  else  than  the  ratio  historically  developed 
and  expressed.  Tertullian  proceeds  from  this  view  of  a  living 
perpetual  development  of  the  Christian  Spirit,  which  must 
not  be  enclosed  in  the  arbitrary  limits  of  what  is  in  practice 
at  any  one  time.  Hence  he  maintains  that  something  new 
may  be  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  same  Spirit  from  whom 
the  old  proceeded,  since  a  new  insight  may  be  fpranted  to  a 
person  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  If  law,"  he 
says,  "  be  foimded  in  reason,  then  wiU  sdl  that  is  founded  in 
reason,  by  whomsoever  brought  forward,  be  law.  Dost  thou 
not  think  that  any  believer  may  have  the  power  to  concave 
and  to  establish  a  thing,  so  it  be  agreeable  to  God,  condudve 
to  true  religion,  conducive  to  salvation,  as  the  Lord  says^ 
*  And  why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  f  * 
(Luke  xii.  57,)  and  this  not  as  touching  judgment  only,  but 
every  opinion  also  on  things  coming  imder  examination.  So 
also  says  the  apostle,  '  If  in  anything  ye  be  ignorant,  God 
shall  reveal  it  unto  yoit' "  (Philipp.  iii.  15.)  And  he  appeals 
to  the  instance  of  Paul,  who,  when  he  had  no  express  com- 
mand from  the  Lord,  interposed  his  own  opinion,  (1  Cor.  vii. 
25,  40,)  since  he  was  conscious  of  following  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Accordingly  Tertullian  maintains  that 
when  a  person  can  adduce  no  express  word  of  Holy  Writ,  it 
is  allowable  to  appeal  to  what  he  knows  to  be  true  by  the 
illumination  of.  the  Holy  Spirit. 

No  objection  can  be  made  from  the  genuine  Christian 
stand-point  to  what  Tertullian  says,  when  he  ascribes  to  the 
Christian  ratio  the  right  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and 
false  elements  in  tradition.  But  he  sets  out  on  the  assumption 

*  Cap.  iy.  "  Consuetudo  autem  etiam  in  ciyilibns  rebus  pro  lege 
ipitui;  cum  deficit  lex,  nee  differt  an  scriptora  an  ntione  e<»fi«tat|- 
ido  at  leg^m  ratio  co&n^ftndei." 
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that  tradition  first  of  all  requires  to  b^  obeyed  on  its  own 
account.  He  assumes  that  it  rests  as  such  upon  the  ratio, 
and  that  the  only  point  of  importance  is,  to  bring  into  the 
consciousness  the  ratio  that  lies  at  its  foundation.  ^  Hence 
arise  the  two  stand-points;  first,  the  belief  in  the  authority  of 
tradition ;  then,  the  examination  of  the  ratio  that  lies  at  the 
basis.  We  here  see  in  Tertullian  the  germ  of  the  Augustinian 
principle  of  the  relation  of  fides  to  ratio. 

In  this  development  of  Tertullian's,  the  influence  of  Mon- 
tanism  cannot  be  concealed.  Hitherto  apostolic  tradition 
had  been  understood  only  as  a  literal  transmission  of  the 
things  announced  and  ordained  by  the  apostles,  although  not 
set  down  in  writing;  tradition  was  made  use  of  oidy  for 
holding  &8t  what  had  been  once  given, — a  conservative  prin- 
ciple ;  but  through  Montanism  a  new  element  was  added  to 
the  progressive  development.  It  was  the  Montanist  principle, 
that  the  Paraclete,  combimug  himself  with  what  was  un- 
changeable in  the  foundation  of  the  church-tradition  by  new 
illuminations,  carried  forward  the  life  of  the  church  in  pro- 
gressive development.  Montanism  therefore  must  pass  over 
the  opposing  limits  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  as  well  as  of 
tradition,  which  could  admit  nothing  new. 

Tertullian  endeavoured  to  convict  his  opponents  of  incon- 
sequential reasoning,  by  proving  to  them  that  they  observed 
many  things  which  could  not  be  shown  to  be  of  apostolic  pre- 
scription firom  the  written  records  of  the  faith.  Our  former 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  examples  adduced  by  Tertullian 
ngainst  these  adversaries.  He  appeals  to  the  form  of  remm- 
c!ittion  twice  expressed  at  baptism.  This  was  certainly  not 
an  observance  enjoined  by  the  apostles.  It  was  perhaps 
graduaUy  formed  from  Christian  usages  in  which  the  idea  of 
baptism  had  been  expressed.  But  here  the  essential  and  the 
accidental  are  to  be  (hstinguished.  The  act  of  such  a  remm- 
ciation  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  certainly  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  baptism  and  regeneration ;  but  this  form  of  expression  was 
by  no  means  necessary,  or  binding  on  successive  ages,  and  not 
to  be  relinquished  without  injury  to  the  idea.  Then  there 
was  the  trine  immersion  of  baptism,  as  symbolically  making 

*  Cap.  IL  **  Plane,  ut  ratio  qusBrenda  ait,  sed  salva  observatione,  nee 
in  deetracUonem  ejus,  sed  in  sedlficationem  potius,  quo  magis  observesj 
eum  fiieria  etiam  de  ratione  BecuruB." 
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the  reference  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holj 
Spirit.  This,  too,  was  a  symbol  that  arose  out  of  the  Christiaa 
idea,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  it.     So  likewise  the 
gradually  extended  confession  which  was  made  at  baptism. 
Moreover  the  tasting  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey  by  the 
newly  baptized, — a  symbol  that  was  taken  from  ihe  pure 
Christian  idea,  being  a  reference  to  becoming  a  child  again 
by  regeneration,  or  to  being  made  inheritors  of  the  true 
Canaan  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.      The  use  of  such 
symbols  showed  how  the  element  of  the  Christian  life  filled 
their  souls — how  entirely  they  were  penetrated  by  Christian 
ideas;  yet  the  symbol  was  by  no  meaiw  necessary;  it  was 
only  an  accidental  expression  of  Christian  truth.     Then  there 
was  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  bath  for  a  week  after 
baptism ;  this  proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  the  hi^ier 
reference  to  holiness  contained  in  that  water-baptism,  whidi 
they  felt  compelled  to  distinguish  from  all  other  purifications. 
But  here  a  false  element  might  be  introduced,  the  perversion 
of  baptism,  the  false  representation  of  a  ma^cal  power  in 
water-baptism.     Further,  the  Lord  had  instituted  the  Holy 
Supper  in  connexion  with  a  common  meal,  and  all  in  an 
equal  manner  partook  of  it;  but  in  Tertiilllan's  time  it. was 
partaken  of  at  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  held  before  day- 
light, and  received  only  from  the  hands  of  the  presidents  of 
the  church.     What  Tertullian  here  reports,  in  part  existed 
only  in  post-apostolic  times,  and  arose  not  from  an  ideal 
cause,  but  gradually  from  the  pressing  influence  -  of  altered 
circumstances.  Originally,  the  aAninistering  of  the  bread  and 
wine  was  only  something  connected  with  the  common  meal 
which  was  held  as  an  imitation  of  that  last  supper  of  jChrist 
with  his  disciples  ;  it  was  only  one  ingredient  in  the  whole  of 
the  festival,  which,  as  the  meal  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  was 
designated  "the  meal  of  brotherly  love."      This  connexion 
corresponded  both  to  the  original  institution,  and  to  tha 
complete  idea  of  the  holy  act.     It  was  only  a  relative  neces- 
sity brought  oh  by  the  increased  size  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities, that  led  them  to  take  one  constituent  part  out  of 
the  whole,  which  was  put  in  lieu  of  it,  and  designated  the 
Eucharist.     At  a  later  period  misapprehensions  of  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Supper  were  connected  with  this  deviation  from 
^he  original  institution  that  had  been  occasioned  by  drcurn- 
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Btanoes.  Further,  all  Christians,  originally,  in  virtue  of  their 
uniyersal  priesthood,  were  capable  of  peiforming  sacred  ser- 
vioes;  but  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  organization  in  the 
form  of  the  Christian  community,  the  right  of  the  universal 
jniesthood  was  committed  to  those  whom  the  church  chose  to 
be  the  organs  of  their  guidance.  Hence  arose  the  false  notions 
of  a  peculiar  priestly  (^gnity  attached  to  such  persons.  Then 
the  custom  came  in,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
their  relations  persons  should  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  in 
commemoration  of  their  fellowship,  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
death,  with  those  who  died  in  the  Lord,  and  present  a  gift  on  the 
altar  in  their  name,  and  that  the  deceased  ^ould  be  especially 
referred  to  in  the  devotions  that  accompanied  the  celebration. 
of  the  Supper.  In  the  same  manner  oblations  were  offered  at 
thfe  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  martyrs, 
as  their  true  birth-day,  a  custom  which  originally  implied 
that  the  martyrs  were  also  men  who  stood  in  need  of 
redemption.^  All  this  beautiftd  symbolising  of  Christian 
ideas  proceeded  from  the  depths  of  Christian  feeling  ;  yet  it 
afterwards  furnished  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  false  notion 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Again,  on  the  Lord's  day  it  was 
counted  unlawful  to  &fit  or  to  worship  on  the  knees;  also  full 
fifty  days  were  marked  from  the  celebration  of  the  resur- 
rection to  the  commemoration  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  this  was  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  Christian 
consciousness.  It  testified  what  power  Mth  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  had  over  the  minds  of  believers — how  they 
were  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  resurrection  of 
Ghiist  must  needs  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  and 
the  festival  of  that  event  one  of  the  highest  joy,  accompanied 
by  the  consciousness  that  Christ  had  thereby  raised  men  who 
were  sunk  down  to  earth,  in  fellowship  wilii  him  to  heaven. 
On  this  account  men  were  not  to  fast,  but  to  pray  standing 
upright  when  they  celebrated  the  commemoration  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  ascension  even  to  that  of  the  corroborative 
fiu5t  of  the  effiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  all  this  was  only 
a  single  symbol  of  what  must  always  fill  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  consciousness.  Tertullian  says,  *'  We  feel  pained  if 
any  of  the  wine  or  even  of  our  bread  be  spilled  upon  the 

^  See  Neaii4er*8  General  History  of  the  Christiau  Religion  and 
Cborch,  vol  L  pp.  462—464.    Stand.  Library  ed.— Ta. 
VOL.  U.  T 
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ground."  There  is  implied  in  this  a  beautiful  Christian  sen- 
timent, the  consciousness  of  the  thanks  due  to  Qod  for  bis 
earthly  gifts,  which  ought  to  be  something  sacred  to  Chris- 
tians ;  perhaps  also  there  is  a  reference  to  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Supper.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  perversion  of  what  was  origi- 
nally a  symbolical  expression  passed  into  a  painful  snpersti- 
tion:  What  we  have  here  rem^ked,  is  striki^  exem^fied 
in  the  last  instance  Tertullian  adduces  of  tradition,  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  Christians  of  marking  the  forehead  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  all  their  travels  and  movements, 
in  coming  in  and  going  out,  in  all  the  daily  employments  of 
*life,  such  as  dressing  and  washing.  A  genuine  Christian  idea 
was  implied  in  this  practice,  that  the  whole  life  of  the 
Christian  in  all  its  separate  acts  must  be  sanctified  throu]^ 
the  consciousness  of  redemption,  through  a  reference  to  Chnst 
the  crucified  as  the  Redeemer.  The  consecration  of  the  Cross 
was  to  be  extended  to  everything.  This  would  indeed  have 
been  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life,  if  what  this  symbol 
represented  had  met  with  its  true  fulfilment.  But  it  came  to 
pass,  that  what  originally  proceeded  firom  the  inward  Christian 
life  and  was  a  sensible  expression  of  it,  afterwards  degenerated 
into  a  mere  mechanism,  so  that  a  supernatural  sanctifying 
power  was  ascribed  to  the  outward  act  in  and  for  itself,  and 
thus  it  served  rather  to  obscure  the  idea  of  Christianity  than 
to  make  it  the  ever-present  centre  of  the  Christian  hfe.  These 
instances  given  by  Tertullian  of  what  was  regarded  in  his 
time  a^  having  the  authority  of  tradition,  are  suited  to  eluci- 
date our  remarks  on  the  vaiiou^  elements  of  which  tradition 
was  composed. 

Tertullian  wished  to  prove  by  internal  grounds,  what  was 
allowed  by  Christian  usage.  But  since  he  wished  to  find 
reasons  for  prohibiting  what  in  itself  was  permissible,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  many  unsound  arguments.  He 
wished  to  show  that  crowning  with  garlands  was  something 
unnatural.  But  even  as  a  Mantanist  he  would  by  no  means 
renounce  all  pleasures  of  the  senses.  He  says,  "  All  sub- 
stances are  pure  as  being  the  creatures  of  God,  and  in  this 
their  character,  fit  for  the  use  of  all ;  but  the  application 
of  the  very  use  makes  the  difference.  For  even  I  kUl  a  fowl 
''**  myself  no  less  than  Socrates  did  for  iEsculapius ;  and  if  the 
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odour  of  any  place  offends  me,  I  bum  something  from  Arabia, 
but  not  wiib.  the  same  ceremony,  nor  in  the  same  dress,  nor 
with  the  same  outward  show  which  is  employed  upon  idols." 
But  he  requires  that  all  natural  productions  should  be  made 
use  of  agreeably  to  the  laws  established  by  the  Creator,  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  their  original  destination.  He  attri- 
butes every  perversion  of  nature,  every  abuse  of  her  pro- 
ductions, to  Satan  and  sin.     To  support  this  view  he  refers 
to  Rom.  viiL  20,  in  which  nature  is  described  as  subject  to 
vanity  through  the  sin  of « man.     By  means  of  Christianity 
nature  regains  her  original  rights;  all  things  are  restored  to 
their  natural  use.     Tertullion  has  here  recognised  correctly 
the  principle  of  Christian  morals,  and  the  depth  of  his  mind 
is  shown  in  his  knowing  how  to  institute  an  inquiry  on  a 
subject  so  external  and  isolated  in  connexion  with  the  highest 
truths.     But  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  conducts  it, 
lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  sophistry.     He  errs  in  his 
application  of  a  correct  principle,  since  he  determines  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  what  is  natm-al,  and  what  is  unnatural. 
He  does  not  acknowledge  the  freedom  with  which  man  is 
called  to  use  the  productions  of  nature,  and  to  use  them  as 
symbols  for  the  spirit.     The  idea  of  the  natural  is  formed  by 
hun  in  too  mechanical  a  manner.    Flowei*s  iu*e  intended  only 
to  gratify  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell ;  this  alone  is  their 
natural  use.     To  make  them  into  garlands  as  symbols  of  joy 
and  festivity  appeared  to  Tertullian  to  be  a  perversion  of 
nature,  an  act.  of  sacrilege  against  their  Creator.     Here  we 
perceive  the  contraction  of  the  ethical  spirit  which  would 
narrow  Christian  freedom  by  arbitraiy  maxims  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  world.     We  impute  this  to  what  might  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  pietism.     As  belonging  to  the 
passages  in  which  Tertullian,  who  sometimes  was  overcome  by 
a  Jewish  element,  most  clearly  marks  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testair'^nt,  we 
may  quote  the  words,  where,  appealing  to  the  typical  cHaracter 
of  the  Jewish  cilltus,  he  says,  "  But  if  they  were  figures  of 
ourselves— (for  we  are  both  temples  of  Grod,  and  his  altars, 
and  lights,  and  vessels) — this  also  they  foreshowed  in  a  figure^ 
that  men  of  God  ought  not  to  be  crowned.** ' 

The  question  respecting  this  corona  militarig  led  him  to 

^  Cap.  ix. 
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discuss  the  question  whether  military  service  in  genend  was 
allowable  for  Christians.     He  declared  himself  against  it  on 
very  similar  grounds  to  those  he  had  made  use  of  before  hia 
transition  to  Montanism.    The  unconditional  obedience  to  one 
man,  to  whose  service  the  soldier  surrendered  himself^  appeared 
to  him  as  something  unchristian  ;  and  not  less  unchristian  he 
considered  it  that  man  should  thereby  be  released  firomull 
the  bonds  of  nature  which  Christianity  held  sacred,  though  in 
subordination  to  Christ.     He  says,^  "  Do  we  believe  that  a 
human  sacrament  may  supersede  9,  divine  one,  and  that  a  man 
may  pledge  his  name  to  another  lord  after  Christ  1  and  re- 
nounce &,ther  and  mother,  and  all  that  are  nearest  to  him  f-^ 
whom  the  law  teaches  should  be  honoured  and  loved  next  to 
Grod;  whom  the  gospel  also  has  in  like  manner  honoured, 
only  not  valuing  them  more  than  Christ."    After  maltiTig  an 
erroneous  application  (as  we  have'  noticed  above)  of  Christ's 
words  in  Matt.  xxvL  52,  "He  that  useth  the  sword  shaU  perish 
by  the  sword^^  he  adds,  ''And  shall  the  son  of  peace  act  in 
battle,  whom  it  will  not  befit  even  to  go  to  law  1     Shall  he 
administer  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and  tortures,  and  pnnirii- 
ments,  who  may  not  avenge  even  his  own  injuries  1"     Ter- 
tullian  is  still  bewildered  in  that  misapprehension  of  the 
precepts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of  the  law  of 
Christian  love,  for  want  of  imderstanding  the  relation  love 
bears  to  justice  and  right,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
These  were  manifest  defects,  which  could  only  be  remedied 
by  the  progressive  development    of  Christian  morals  and 
the  progressive  pervasion  of  earthly  relations  by  Christian 
principle.     In  order  to  prove  the  irreconcilableness  of  the 
militia  Chrigti  and  the  militia  seculi,  he  says,  "  Shall  he  keep 
his  military  station  for  any  other  than  for  Christ  9  or  on  the 
Lord's  day,  when  he  does  not  do  it  even  for  Christ  T     (This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  times  for  fasting  and  prayer,  for  which, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  particularly  chosen,  and  which 
by  a  common  metaphor,  being  regarded  as  the  watch-hours  of 
the  Christian  soldier,  Tertullian  here  calls  his  stationes.    The 
statio  in  Caesar's  service  was  inconsistent  with  his  statio  in  the 
service  of  the  one  Lord  Christ     But  even  on  a  Sunday  the 
Chiistian  soldier  must  omit  his  watch-service,  which  appeared 
be  a  desecration  of  that  day,  when  even  the  staiiones  of  the 

1  Cap.  zi. 
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CSiriatian  militia  were  not  allowable.)  ''  And  shall  he  keep 
watoh  before  those  temples  which  he  has  renounced  9  And 
shall  He  sit  at  meat  where  the  apostle  would  not  have  him  ?  *' 
(i.€.  in  idol-temples.)  Here  also  we  perceive  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  interpretation  of  Paul's  words,  for  he  is  not 
there  (1  Cor.  viii.  10)  speaking  of  eating  in  idol-temples, 
simplj  as  such,  but  of  partaking  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
idok.  ^And  shall  he  defend  by  night  those  whom  in  the 
day-time  he  has  put  to  flight  by  his  exorcisms/'  (this  refers  to 
tho  exorcising  of  evil  spirits,  whom  Tertullian  identified  with 
the  fiklse  gods,)  ''  leaning  and  resting  upon  a  spear  wherewith 
Christ's  side  was  pierced  T  (The  watch-service  before  the 
heathen  temjpdes.)  ''Shall  he  also  carry  the  standard,  the 
rival  of  Christ  ?  And  shall  he  ask  for  a  watchword  from  the 
emperor,  who  has  already  received  one  from  God )  Shall  he 
when  dead  be  disturbed  by  the  trumpet  of  the  trumpeter, 
who  expects  to  be  awakened  by  the  trump  of  the  angel  f 
Shall  the  Christian  be  burnt  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
camp^  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  deserved  fire  1"  (Here  we 
see  the  reason  of  the  disinclination  to  bum  the  dead  among 
Christians.) 

Tet  in  one  respect  Tertullian  expresses  himself  more  mildly 
than  in  his  earlier  pre-montanist  writings.  In  those  he 
appeared  to  disapprove  of  military  service  in  general  for  Chris- 
tians ;  although  speaking  objectively  on  the  varieties  of  calling 
which  Christians  had  to  carry  on  with  the  heathen,  he  reckons 
among  others,  military  service.  He  now  distinguishes  the 
two  cases, — ^when  a  person  being  a  Christian  chooses  the 
mUitary  life,  or,  when  at  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  is 
actnally  engaged  in  that  vocation.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
remaining  in  his  calling,  it  was  usual  to  adduce  the  example 
of  the  soldiers  whom  John  baptized ;  of  the  believing  centurion 
whom  Christ  commended ;  and  of  ComeHus,  who  was  con- 
Terted  by  Peter.  And  these  examples  appeared  to  have  had 
some  weight  with  Tertullian.  Such  persons,  he  declared, 
must  either  leave  the  army  immediately  on  their  baptism,  as 
many  had  done ;  or  at  all  events  they  must  take  care  to  do 
nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  be 
allowed  even  in  military  service  ;  or  lastly,  they  must  sufler 
for  the  cause  of  God,  to  which  likewise  believers  in  the 
c^[)acity  of  citizens  were  pledged.     ''  A  Christian  is  nowhere 
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anything  else.  The  Gospel  is  one ;  and  Jesus  is  the  rame. 
In  his  sight  the  believing  citizen  is  a  soldier "  (namely  in 
respect  of  his  calling  and  duties  as  a  mUes  Chritti),  *'  and  the 
believing  soldier^  is  a  citizen  ;'*  (he  has  the  same  duties,  and 
cannot  excuse  himself  for  neglectiug  them  on  the  plea  of  his 
military  profession.) 

Tertullian  justly  observes,  that  if  the  necessity  of  any 
worldly  relation  or  calling  could  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  any  Christian  duty,  the  entire  sanctity  of  Christian 
morals  would  soon  be  destroyed;  for  every  voluntary  act 
might  easily  find  an  apology  in  the  pressure  of  outward 
circumstances.'  He  touches  particularly  on  the  induoement 
held  out  at  that  time  for  wearing  laurel  crowns,  the  donative 
to  the  soldiers  on  accoimt  of  their  victory,  (probably  that  over 
the  Parthians,)  and  says  in  this  connexion — ''The  same  laurel 
is  denoimced  in  the  distribution  of  the  donative.  Evidently 
it  is  not  a  gratuitous  idolatry,  since  it  sells  Christ  for  certain 
pieces  of  gold,  as  Judas  did  for  pieces  of  silver.  ShaU  this  be 
the  meaning  of,  'Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;'  to  give 
the  hand  to  mammon,  and  to  apostatize  from  Grod  I  Shall 
this  be  the  meaning  oi^  'Render  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's;'  not  to  render 
the  man  to  Grod,  and  to  take  the  denarius  from  Caesar  9  Is 
the  triumphal  laurel  composed  of  leaves,  or  of  corpses  ?  Is  it 
adorned  with  plates,  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead  f  Is  it 
bedewed  with  ointments,  or  with  the  tears  of  wives  and 
mothers?  perhaps  even  of  some  Christians,  for  Christ  is 
among  the  barbarians."  This  last  expression  very  well  suits 
the  victory  over  the  Parthians,  for  Christianity  at  an  early 
period  had  spread  itself  in  the  provinces  of  the  Parthian 
empire. 

Another  occasion  on  which  crowns  of  laiurel  were  used,  was 
to  adorn  slaves  when  they  obtained  their  freedom.  In  passing 
his  judgment  on  this  use  of  them,  Tertullian  proceeds  from 
an  ideal  point  of  view,  and  manifests  that  the  reference  to  the 
highest  good  was  ever  present  to  his  thoughts.  In  opposition 
to  the  ancient  staji^^int,  on  which  earthly  freedom  was  the 

^  Cap.  xi.    The  miles  here  must  evidently  bejidelist  not  infiddis, 
*  "  Caetemm  subTortit  totam  substantiam  sacramenti  cansatie  ^nsmodi 
nt  etiam  voluntariis  delictis  fibulam  laxet;  nam  et  volnntaB  poteiit 
•oeautas  oontendi,  habena  scilicet,  unde  cogatur."    Cap.  xi. 
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highest  good,  he  regards  all  mere  outward  earthly  freedom  as 
only  apparent  and  valueless ;  and  true  freedom  only  that 
which  has  its  foundation  in  the  inner  man,  and  proceeds  from 
redemption.  But  similarly  to  what  we  have  already  i^e- 
marked,  in  combating  the  excessive  valuation  of  earthly 
freedom,  he  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme,  since  he  does  not 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  earthly  freedom,  even  as  a 
suhordinate  good  in  connexion  with  the  highest  good,  the 
only  true  and  essential  freedom.  That  defect  in  his  views  is 
to  be  seen  throughout,  which  was  founded  on  the  complete  one- 
sidedness  in  his  conception  of  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian life, — a  one-sidedness  which  corresponded  to  the  general 
character  of  this  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  church, 
and  shows  that  he  had  not  yet  found  the  right  adjustment  of 
the  relation  of  all  earthly  things  to  the  divine.  "  Earthly  free- 
dom," he  says,  "gives  crowns.  But  thou  art  already  redeemed 
by  Christ,  and  that  at  a  great  price.  How  can  the  world  set 
firee  another's  servant  ?  Though  it  seems  to  be  freedom,  yet 
is  it  seen  also  to  be  servitude.  In  the  world  all  things  are 
imaginary,  and  nothing  real.  For  even  then  thou  wast  free 
from  man,  being  redeemed  by  Christ;  and  now,  th'Ugh  made 
free  by  man,  thou  art  Christ's  servant.  If  thou  thmkest  that 
the  fiiedom  of  the  world  is  true  liberty,  so  that  thou  even 
distinguishest  it  by  a  crown,  thou  hast  returned  to  the  service 
of  man,  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  liberty  ;  thou  hast  lost  the 
freedom  of  Christ,  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  servitude." '  It 
is.Tertullian's  leading  idea,  that  on  the  highest  stand-point 
the  antagonism  of  freedom  and  dependence  is  lost.  True 
freedom  is  inseparably  connected  with  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  only  in  this  dependence  on  him  is  to  be  found  freedom 
and  independence  in  relation  to  all  created  objects.  Hence 
the  ideas  of  freedom  and  dependence,  according  to  the 
common  judgment  of  the  world,  were,  in  Tertullian's  opinion, 
no  reality,  but  a  mere  semblance.     The  Christian,  as  he 

^  **  Coronat  et  libertas  Beecalaris.  Sed  tu  jam  redemptas  es  a  Cbristo, 
et  qnidam  magno.  Servum  alienam  quomodo  saBculum  manumittet  ] 
EiBi  libertas  videtnr,  sed  et  servitu-s  videbitur.  Omnia  imaginaria  in 
saBcnlo,  et  nihil  veri.  Nam  et  tunc  liber  hominis  eras,  redemptas  a 
Christo,  et  nunc  servus  es  Ohristi,  licet  manumissus  ab  homine.  Si 
Tenon  pntes  ssBcnli  libertatem,  ut  et  corona  consignes,  redisti  in  servi- 
tntem  nominis, quam  putas  libertatem ;  amisistllibertatem  Christi,  quam 
pQtM  lervitutem."    Cap.  xiii. 
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thought,  had  entirely  renounced  this  stand-point.     With  a 
consciousness  springing  up  in  his  own  soul  of  this  Christian 
freedom,  Tertullian  beautifully  says — ''So  far  must  the  Chris- 
tian  be  from  patting  this  work  of  idolatiy  on  his  own  head, 
yea,  I  might  even  say  on  Christ,  if  so  be  that  Christ  is  Ae 
head  of  Qie  man,  which  head  is  as  free  as  Christ  himself  not 
obliged  to  wear  a  veil,  &r  less  a  bandage.     Moreover,  the 
head  which  is  obliged  to  wear  a  veil,  the  head  of  the  woman 
being  already  occupied  by  a  veil,  has  not  room  for  a  bandage. 
She  bears  the  burden  of  her  own  subjection.     If  she  ou^t 
not  to  be  seen  with  her  head  uncovered  because  of  the  angds, 
much  more,  having  her  head  crowned,  will  she  offend  those 
who  are,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  wearing  their  crowns." 
It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  understands  the  words  ^id  twq 
ayy iXovg,  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  to  be  used  respecting  good  angels.- 
Before  their  sight  the  woman  must  appear  with  a  veil  as  a 
sign  of  humility,  of  her  natural  dependence  on  the  man.    Bat 
if  she  would  displease  the  angels  by  rejecting  this  maik  of 
dependence,  how  much  more  if  she  stood  before  them  (who 
already  wear  a  heavenly  crown)  with  the  proud  ornament  of 
a  wreath. 

Tertulliaffn  closes  this  book  with  words  which  testify  how,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  least  important  things,  the  referenoe 
to  Christ  was  the  central  point  that  determined  the  whole 
style  of  his  contemplations.^  ''  If,  for  these  things,  thou 
owest  thy  head  to  him,  who  for  thee  wore  a  crown  of  thorns^ 
pay  him,  if  thou  canst,  with  such  a  head  as  his  own  was  when 
he  offered  it  up  for  thine ;  or  wear  not  a  crown  of  flowers,  if 
thou  art  not  able  to  wear  one  of  thorns ;  if  thou  art  not  yet 
able  to  wear  (the  true)  crown  of  flowers,"  (the  martyr's  crown, 
the  testimonium  floridum.)  "  Preserve  undefiled  for  God  what 
is  his  own.     He  shall  crown  it  if  he  will.     Yea,  he  does  will ; 

^  The  agreement  is  remarkable  in  men  of  rach  different  chaxacterB  as 
Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  to  their  peculiar  modes  of 
contemplating  an  object  in  itself  of  such  little  importance.  Clement 
says  (lib.  ii.  p.  181),  *'  The  living  image  of  God  is  not  to  be  crowned  like 
dead  idols.**  He  has  a  similar  reference  to  Christ's  crown  of  thorns, 
(lib.  ii.  p.  182,)  *'  It  is  foolish  that  we  who  have  heard  that  Christ  was 
crowned  with  thorns,  despising  the  honourable  sufferings  of  the  Lord, 
should  be  overcome  by  flowers " — a\6yurrov  iucuKodras  rifiSs  rhp  ttbpwf 
&in£yOous  iortfifUyov  ainohs  ivrpwpStvras  r^  fftfiy^  rod  Kvpiov  wdBu,  iumr 
lf«<r9ai  rots  iyBtffty, 
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he  even  invites  thee  to  it  *To  him  that  overcometh,'  he  saith, 
'I  will  give  a  crown  of  life.  Be  thou*  also  'faithful  unto  death. 
'Fight  thou'  also  Hhe  good  fight/  for  which  the  apostle,  with 
good  cause,  trusted  that  there  was  'laid  up  for  him  a  crown.' . . . 
Why  condenmest  thou  to  the  garland  and  the  wreath  that 
head  which  is  designed  for  a  kingly  crown  ?  for  Christ  Jesus 
has  'made  us  kings  unto  God  and  his  Father.'  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  a  perishing  flower  ?  Thou  hast  a  flower  'out  of  the 
rod  of  Jesse,'  on  which  all  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
rested, — a  flower  incorruptible,  unwithering,  everlasting,  by 
choosing  which,  the  good  soldier  (the  soldier  who,  despising 
the  crown  of  laurel,  meets  martyrdom)  has  been  promoted  to 
honour  in  the  ranks  of  heaven."  Although  TertuUian  did  not 
belong  to  those  who,  like  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  recognised 
in  Pagan  antiquity  a  preparation  for  Christianity,  yet  he  also 
found  in  the  myths  and  symbols  of  the  ancient  religion  a 
shadowy  image  of  divine  truth,  inasmuch  as  Satan,  firom 
whom  he  deduced  these  religions,  appeared  to  him  as  the 
imitator  of  the  true,  the  mimic  of  the  divine.  From  this 
stand-point  he  also  thought,  in  his  Apology,  that  he  could 
detect  in  the  myths  a  counterfeit  type  of  Christian  truth.* 
He  adduces,  as  one  instance,  the  Persian  mysteries  of  Mythras. 
*  Blush  ye,"  says  Tertullian,  "his  fellow-soldiers  who  shall  now 
stand  condemned,  not  by  him,  but  by  any  soldier  of  Mythras, 
who,  when  he  is  initiated  in  the  cavern,  the  camp,  in  very 
truth,  of  darkness,  when  the  crown  is  offered  him,  (a  sword 
being  placed  between  him  and  it,  as  if  in  mimicry  of  martyr- 
dom,) and  then  fitted  on  his  head,  is  directed  to  put  it  aside 
firom  his  head,  and  to  remove  it^  perhaps,  to  his  shoulder, 
saying  that  Mythras  is  his  crown."  In  this  Tertullian  finds 
a  counterfeit  imitation  of  Christian  self-denial,  since  the  Chris- 
tian knows  no  other  crown  than  Christ 

When  Tertullian  wrote  the  treatise  De  Corona  Militis,  he 
had  already  formed  the  design  of  discussing  in  a  separate 
work,*  the  question  whether  a  Christian  might  lawfully  save 
himself  from  persecution  by  flight.  This  design  he  carried 
into  efiect    The  immediate  occasion  of  writing  it  was  a  ques- 

'  Cap.  xi.    '*  Seiebant  et  qui  penes  vos  ejusmodi  fabulas  aBmulas  ad 
destmctionem  yeritatis  istiusmodi  prffiministrayerunt." 
'  *'Sed  de  qusestionibua  coafessioaam  cUibi  docebimus." — De  Car. 
~ "  cap.  L 
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tion  proposed  in  a  social  meeting  by  one  Fabius,  a  member  of 
the  catholic  church,  whether  it  became  a  Christian  to  flee 
from  an  impending  persecution.  It  was  the  general  prindj^ 
practically  adopted  by  many  pious  Christians,  that  this  was 
entirely  accordant  with  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
This  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  since  many  of  the  persons  present 
maintained  it,  but  Tertullian  held  the  contrary  opinion.  And 
since  the  warmth  of  the  debate  would  not  allow  him  to  state 
all  his  reasons,  he  composed,  in  the  first  instance  for  his 
friend  Fabius,  his  work  DeFuga  in  FersectUione — (On  Flig^ 
in  Persecution). 

Probably  the  point  here  brought  under  discussion  was  only 
a  question  disputed  between  the  Montanists  and  their  oppo- 
nents. Among  the  Montanists  themselves  there  could  be  no 
dispute  respecting  it  According  to  their  general  ethical  ten- 
dencies and  principles,  it  was  already  decided ;  for  an  enthu- 
siastic over- valuation  of  martyrdom  and  an  inclination  towards 
it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Montanism ;  and  in  this  respeet 
a  tendency  that  had  existed  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  eburoh 
had  fixed  itself  in  Montanism;  and  the  predominant  passivity, 
the  quietism  which  belonged  to  the  very  nature  of  Montanism, 
did  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  human  means,  to  oontrar 
vene  a  divine  dispensation,  which  could  only  be  met,  it  was 
believed,  by  absolute  resignation.  The  Montanist  spirit  was 
characteristically  expressed  in  the  mysterious  oracular,  voices 
of  the  Montanist  prophets,  as  quoted  by  Tertullian  in  this 
treatise.  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  publicly  known  ?  it  is  well  for 
thee,  for  he  who  is  not  made  public  among  men,  will  be  so 
before  the  Lord  ;*'  i,  e.  will  be  denounced  before  him  as  one 
who  has  denied  him.  '^  Be  not  ashamed;  justice  brings  thee 
forth  into  public."  "Why  art  thou  ashamed,  since  thou 
bearest  the  glory  of  it  ?  An  opportunity  is  given  since  thou 
art  seen  by  men."  "  Be  unwilling  to  die  on  your  beds,  in 
miscarriages  or  in  soft  fevers ;  but  wish  to  die  in  martyrdom, 
that  He  may  be  glorified  who  suffered  for  you."  We  recog- 
nise in  these  passages  that  enthusiastic  tendency  of  Christian 
feeling  for  which  the  sick-bed  and  the  pains  of  a  natural  death 
were  something  mean  and  despicable ;  as  if  the  genuine  Chris- 
tian resignation,  the  disposition  to  imitate  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  could  not  be  maintained  on  a  sick-couch  or  a  death- 
"bed  as  well  as  in  a  martyrdom.     This  contempt  of  what  was 
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natural  to  man,  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  impress  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  For  the  Montanists,  therefore,  no  examina- 
tion was  here  required;  a  positive  authority  had  akeady 
decided  the  question  for  them.  The  new  utterances  of  the 
Paraclete  had  for  them  the  same  authority  as  the  expressions 
of  Holy  Writ.  And  as  at  a  later  period  the  advocates  of  the 
stand-point  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  employed  as  an 
argument  in  its  favour,  that  what  among  others  who  call 
themselves  Christians  was  still  disputable,  could  no  longer  be 
so  among  those  who  regarded  the  authority  of  the  church, 
but  had  been  decided  in  a  manner  raised  above  all  doubt ;  so 
without  question  Tertullian  wished  to  make  use  of  this  for  the 
advantage  of  Montanism  among  those  who  were  not  disposed 
to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets,  when  he  says  of  his  oppo- 
nents, that  "  they  were  deservedly  in  doubt  respecting  other 
tilings,  since  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Paracleie  who  led 
into  all  truth."  *  We  here  see  what  is  shown  in  many  other 
respects,  that  many  things  have  passed  over  in  a  milder  and 
modified  form,  into  Roman  Catholicism  from  Montanism, 
which  represents  one  side  of  an  ultra-catholic  stand-point. 
But  Tertullian,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  so  much  greater  rea- 
son for  wishing  to  represent  Montanism  in  a  &vourable  light, 
since  he  was  (Uscussing  the  question  with  persons  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  decided  violent  opponents  of 
inat  system.'  Hence  it  may  be  accounted  for,  that  Tertullian 
does  not  exhibit  so  much  vehemence  in  this  treatise  as  in  his 
other  writings  against  the  opponents  to  Montanism.  Yet  we 
perceive  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Montanism,  which  regarded 
the  refnsal  to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets  as  a  denial  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  would  only  acknowledge  the  full 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  those  quarters  where  these 
new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  were  received.  According  to 
this  Montanist  view,  the  true  power  for  martyrdom  was  want- 
ing to  others,  because  they  did  not  surrender  themselves  to 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  were  poured  forth  in 
all  their  fulness  over  the  churches  by  the  new  prophets.  This 
is  "^ery  manifest  firom  the  closing  words  of  the  book,  to  which 
we  shall  come  in  the  sequeL 

'  "  Qui  bI  forte  Paracletum  non  recipiendo,  dednctorem  oronis  veri^ 
Utis  merito  adhuc  etiam  allis  quanstioiiibus  obnoxii  estis."    Cap.  i« 
'  Ab  we  may  infer  from  the  expression,  "si  forte,"  Ice. 
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Tertullian,  in  this  inquiry,  sets  out  from  the  question,  Are 
the  persecutions  against  the  church  an  operation  of  the  evil 
spirit,  as  many  persons  maintained,  but  which  the  Gnostic 
Basilides  (only  on  another  side)  as  well  as  Tertullian  impugned, 
— or  are  they,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  a  work  <rf 
Grod,  and  take  place  imder  his  direction  ?  He  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  although  persecutions  proceed  from  Satan,  yet  be 
can  effect  nothing  against  the  will  of  God,  and  can  only  act 
as  his  instrument.  They  take  place,  as  he  thinks,  for  a  two- 
fold object ;  to  prove  and  purify  true  believers,  and  to  maka 
a  separation  between  them  and  those  who  are  only  apparent 
believers.  The  former  operation  of  persecutions  he  thus 
describes :  "  When  is  God  more  trusted  but  when  he  is  more 
feared  ?  and  when  is  that  but  in  times  of  persecution  1  The 
church  is  struck  with  amazement  Then  faith  is  more  anzions 
in  its  undertakings  and  more  regular  in  fasts,  and  watchingR, 
and  prayers,  and  humility,  in  diligence,  in  love,  in  holinas 
and  in  sobriety."  Tertullian  only  sees  weakness  of  faith,  when 
in  times  of  impending  persecutions  Christians  hold  their 
meetings  less  frequently  and  use  greater  caution  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  heathen.  He  says  to  thein,  ^  Know 
you  not,  that  Grod  is  Lord  of  all )  and  if  it  be  God's  will, 
rou  will  suffer  persecution ;  if  it  be  not  his  will,  then  the 
heathen  will  be  silent.  Only  believe  : — thou  believest  in  that 
God  without  whose  will  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 
I  think  that  we  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."  But 
Tertullian's  opponents  certainly  need  not  submit  to  this  re- 
proach of  weakness  of  faith.  They  could  assent  to  everything 
which  Tertullian  says  of  Christian  confidence  in  divine  guid- 
ance, and  yet  maintain  that  they  must  do  their  part,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  not  to  awaken  the  suspicion  and  wrath  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  churches.  The  manner 
in  which  Tertullian  applied  a  principle  correct  in  itself  conld 
not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  men  were  to  leave  everything 
in  God's  hands,  and  make  no  use  of  human  meana  This 
sentiment  was  certainly  connected  with  Montanist  quietism. 
Tertullian  quotes  expressions  of  his  opponents  in  which  they 
appeal  to  the  necessity  of  doing  their  utmost  while  exerdsiiig 
trust  in  God.  "  I  do  my  part,"  says  the  representative  of  the 
opposite  system,  "  I  flee,  lest  I  should  perish  if  I  denied  the 
fiuth.     It  depends  on  God  to  bring  me  back  again  from  fii^^ 
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when  he  pleases.*'*  But  TertuUiau,  who  judged  difTerently 
from  the  party  he  opposed  respecting  the  relation  of  human 
action  to  the  Divine  will,  chai'ged  them  with  the  want  of  true 
&ith  in  G^od,  which  would  impel  believers,  not  to  flee,  but  to 
commit  everything  to  God,  while  they  remained  with  confi- 
deuoe.  He  says,  "Do  we  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  God, 
that,  as  he  can  bring  us  back  from  flight,  so  also,  if  we  do  not 
flee,  yea  even  if  we  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  he  can 
protect  us?  How  is  this,  that  thou,  in  order  to  flee,  givest  God 
the  gloiy  of  being  able  to  bring  thee  back  from  flight;  but  thou 
dost  not  give  him  the  glory  when  thou  testifiest  of  him  that 
thou  doubtest  of  the  power  of  his  protection]  Why  dost  not 
thou  rather  say  with  stead&st  trust  in  God,  I  do  what  is  my 
part;  I  do  not  depart ;  God,  if  he  pleases,  will  protect  me." 

But  yet  his  opponents  might  answer  in  an  evangelical 
sense^  "  I  distrust  not  (iod's  almightiness,  but  my  own  weak- 
ness. I  know,  indeed,  that  he  can  give  me  power  to  remain 
stead&st  and  &ithful  to  him  imder  all  tortures;  but  I  do  not 
Yenture  to  request  this  of  him  that  he  would  grant  me  such 
power,  until  he  places  me  in  a  situation  from  which  I  have 
no  other  means  of  escape.  The  example  of  my  Lord  admo- 
nishes me  not  to  tempt  my  God,  as  long  as  other  means  ot 
deliyerance  are  left  me.  If  I  find  no  deliverance  in  human 
means,  then  I  know  upon  whom  I  must  depend."  This  has 
been  the  principle  of  all  thoughtful  Christians,  who  hence 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  punishment  of  insolent  pride,  when 
a  Christian,  who  exposes  himself  to  danger,  afterwards  &Ils  a 
victim  to  it. 

In  order  to  show  the  uselessness  of  fleeing  from  persecution, 
and  that  no  one  oan  avoid  what  is  God's  will,  Tertullian 
adduces  an  example  that  in  reality  rather  tells  against  him. 
One  Rutilius  had  often  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  also  endea- 
voured to  purchase  the  connivance  of  the  officers  who  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  At  last  he  was  imexpectedly  seized, 
and  brought  before  the  governor.  He  underwent  torture, 
but  recovered,  and  had  strength  sufficient  to  die  on  the 
funeral  pile.  It  is  evident  that  this  example  might  have  been 
Justly  adduced  in  &vour  of  the  lawfulness  of  flight.  Since 
this  Rutilius  (it  might  be  said)  had  not  trusted  himself  too 

i  <<Qaod  menm  est,  fugio;  ne  peream  si   negavero.    Illiug  est  si 
▼oluerit,  etiam  fugientem  me  redacere  in  medium."    Cap.  v. 
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much,  nor  tempted  God;  but  had  humbly  acted aocordiDg 
to  the  Lord's  Sections  in  Matt  x.  23;  the  Lord  granted 
him  strength  when  he  stood  in  need  of  it. ' 

Tertullian,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  rule  drawn  from 
Christ's  words,  that  ''a  man,  if  persecuted  in  one  city,  fihoold 
flee  to  another,"  applies  the  hermeneutic  canon,  that  no  words 
are  to  be  taken  in  an  imlimited  universality,  but  that  much 
depends  on  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  persons 
to  whom,  and  the  particular  reference  with  which,  anything  is 
said  ;^  and  he  correctly  perceives  that  the  directions  wlidch 
Christ  at  first  gave  to  his  apostles  in  reference  to  thdr 
preaching,  were  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
since  it  was  of  the  last  importance  for  all  future  ages  that  the 
apostles  should  lay  the  foundation  of  the  church  by  preaching 
the  Gospel.     He  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  fiict  that 
the  direction  the  apostles  received,  "not  to  enter  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  nor  go  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,"  could  only  belong  to 
the  first  period  of  their  ministry.      We  see  that  Tertofi^ 
could  discover  what  was  ti'ue  in  the  historical  references  of 
exposition,  when  he  was  not  led  away  by  some  party  interest 
But  though,  on  other  occasions,  he  was  aware  that  a  more 
general  maxim  might  be  drawn  from  what  was  at  first  aud 
with  a  peculiar,  restricted  reference ;  yet  here  he  makes  no 
such  application  of  the  passage,  but,  involved  in  the  im- 
mediate interest  of  controversy,  confines  himself  to  the  tern- 
porary  meaning  of  the  words,  which,  moreover,  he  explained 
in  far  too  limited  a  manner.     He  maintains,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Gospel  had  been  published  in  Judea,  the  rule  lost  its 
application,  and  as  a  proof  he  adduces  the  example  of  F^uL 
That  apostle,  while  this  rtile  was  still  in  force,  saved  himself 
by  flight  from  Damascus ;  but  at  a  later  period,  no  danger, 
however  threatening,  could  deter  him  from  imdertaking  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.     But  Tertullian  did  not  take  into 
consideration  what  he  himself  deemed  necessary  for  the  right 
understanding  of  Scripture — the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  this  happened;  that  Paul  was  assured  of  a  special  Divine 
call,  and  satisfied  with  obeying  this,  left  the  event  to  CkxL 
And  those  persons  who  pleaded  for  the  liberty  of  fleeing  in 

'  "  Quia  praBceptum  adimpleyit,  fugiens  de  civitate  in  dTitatem.** 
*   That  the  "  sensus  Domini  et  personas  suas  habuerit  et  tempon  el 
eausas."    Cap,  vi. 
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times  of  persecution,  certainly  never  imagined  that  it  would 
be  lawful  in  contravention  of  a  divine  call. 

His  opponents  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  prayed  to  God  that,  if  possible,  the  cup  of  suffer- 
ing might  pass  from  him.  Tertullian  replied — It  would  be 
allowable  for  them  to  pray  to  Grod  as  Christ  did,  that  they 
might  be  spared  the  cup  of  suffering,  not  fleeing,  but  enduring 
the  conflict,  and  withal  saying  like  him — "  Not  our  will,  bat 
thine  be  done."  But  however  just  this  might  be,  his  oppo- 
nents were  not  silenced  by  it,  since  they  would  agree  with 
Tertnllian,  that  men  should  commit  all  things  to  God*s  will, 
snd  be  ready  to  subordinate  their  own  to  it. 

Farther,  his  opponents  appealed  to  the  passage  in  Eph. 
iv.  27,  according  to  the  version  used  in  the  African  chiurches, 
"Ne  locum  malo  detis."  Tertullian  justly  remarked,  that  this 
passage  referred  to  a  totally  different  subject, — the  moderating 
of  anger,  that  persons  might  not  be  drawn  into  sin  by  the 
evil  spirit.!  But  his  opponents  drew  from  this  passage— and 
perhaps  not  without  reason — the  general  position,  that  we 
must  not  at  any  time  tottov  liZovui  r^  BiapoKu), — that  we  must 
not  wilfully  fisdl  into  temptations  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
avoid.  They  further  appealed  to  Eph.  v.  16,  according  to  the 
existing  ancient  Latin  version,  ''Redimendum  tempus  quia  dies 
nequam  sunt;"  which  passage — contrary,  indeed,  to  the  con- 
nexion— ^they  thus  explained :  that  by  Christian  prudence,  per- 
sons should  try  to  escape  persecution,  and  preserve  their  lives. 
Tertullian  more  correctly  understood  it  to  mean,  that  by  a  wise 
oourse  of  conduct,  they  should,  as  it  were,  purchase  the  time  as 
it  passed  away,  as  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  goodness. 

From  the  question  respecting  flight  in  times  of  persecution, 
Tertullian  passed  to  another,  closely  connected  with  it 
Taking  advantage  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman  func- 
tionaries at  that  period,  it  had  become  usual  for  whole  Chris- 
tian societies  or  individuals  to  pay  the  police  or  military  who 
were  sent  after  the  Christians  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to 
leave  them  unmolested.  The  question  might  very  properly 
be  raised,  idiether  Christianity  allowed  the  employment  of  an 
evil  instrument  for  a  good  object, — ^whether  the  peace  of  the 
diuich  might  be  purchased  by  bribery.     In  reference  to  this 

^  Yet  it  is  donbtfhl  whether  Tertullian  had  here  in  new  malug-' 
tee  evil  one;  m  mainm—eYiL 
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subject,  Tertullian  says — "How  unworthy  is  it  of  God  and  iui 
salvation  that  thou  shouldst  redeem  that  man  with  money; 

whom  Christ  has  redeemed  with  his  blood The  Lord 

has  redeemed  him  from  the  evil  angels,  from  spiritual  wicked- 
ness, from  the  darkness  of  this  world,  from  eternal  judgment^ 
from  perpetual  death.  But  thou  makest  terms  for  him  with 
an  informer,  or  a  soldier,  or  some  paltry  officer,  in  an  under- 
hand, stealthy  manner, — ^for  him  whom  Christ  purchased  and 
manumitted  before  all  the  world."  However  beautifully  this 
is  expressed,  Tertullian  confounds  things  totally  distinct; 
what  relates  to  earthly  arrangements,  and  what  belongs  to 
a  far  higher  order.  The  Christian  can,  certainly,  witiiont 
detriment  to  his  inward  freedom,  which  is  elevated  &r  beyond 
all  the  shackles  of  earthly  relations,  submit  to  worldly  ar- 
rangements in  things  that  relate  to  the  outer  man.  Yet  it 
is  very  different  when  the  point  m  question  relates  to  an  imr 
moral  disgraceful  means,  which  may  with  truth  be  described 
as  inconsistent  with  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  Christian.  Ter- 
tullian's  remark  involves  the  requirement,  that  ChristiaoB 
should  only  employ  such  means  for  their  repose  as  corre- 
spond to  their  own  dignity — that  they  should  seek  to  obtain 
only  a  legal  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  their  worship.  Thus 
Tertullian  might  protest  against  a  practice  by  which  Christians 
promoted  and  made  use  of  immorality,  and  led  others  into  an 
immoral  course  by  a  neglect  of  duty  and  receiving  bribes.^ 
Here  he  could  appeal  to  the  example  of  Paul,  who  would  not 
employ  bribery  in  order  to  gain  his  release  from  the  governor 
Felix.  He  also  could  justly  call  it  disgraceful  for  Christian  con- 
gregations, when  in  the  list  of  the  head  of  the  police,  among 
those  who  bargained  for  following  a  forbidden,  immoral  or 
disgracefrd  calling,  even  Christian  churches  could  be  found.* 

Tertullian,  who  as  a  Montanist  was  at  issue  on  many  points 
with  the  clergy,  was  disposed  to  represent  the  clei^gy,  and 
especially  the  bishops,  in  an  im&vourable  light,  of  which  WB 
have  already  seen  an  instance.      And  in  tMs  treatise  he 

'  **  Miles  me  vel  delator  vel  inimicuR  concntit,  nihil  Csesari  exigent 
imo  contra  faciens,  cum  Christianum,  legibus  hnmanis  reom^  meroeds 
dimittit."     Cap.  zii. 

*  **  Nescio  dolendum  an  embeBcendum  sit,  cam  in  mairicibaB  ben^ 
fidariorum  et  curiosorum  inter  tabemarios  et  lanios,  et  ftures  balneonoi 
et  aleones  et  lenones,  ChriFtiani  quoqne  vectigales  continentur."  Gbp.  ziii 
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reproached  them  for  setting  a  bad  example  to  their  flocks,  by 
timidly  forsaking  them  in  times  of  persecution.  *^  But  when 
those  who  stand  at  the  head"  (i.  e,  the  deacons,  presbyters,  and 
bishops)  ^  flee,  how  can  the  laity  understand  in  what  sense  the 
Lord  says,  that  his  disciples  should  flee  from  one  city  to 
another)  When  the  leaders  flee,  who  of  the  common  soldiers 
will  listen  to  those  who  exhort  them  to  stand  their  ground  in 
the  field  of  battle)**^  It  might  certainly  happen  that  in  many 
CMOS  the  clergy  absconded  through  cowardice;  but  the 
bishops,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  might  have  good  reason 
for  withdrawing  themselves  awhile  from  their  congregations, 
in  order  to  preserve  themselves  for  them  and  to  obtain  rest. 
Bat  TertulHan,  owing  to  his  Montanist  principles  and  the 
warmth  of  his  temperament,  was  not  capable  of  discriminating 
in  such  oases  the  cQfiference  of  circumstances.  He  particularly 
reproached  the  clergy  for  employing  those  unworthy  means 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  which  he  terms  num-  , 
maria  fuga^*  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  procure  rest  for  their 
congregations  1  *'  Did  the  apostles,"  he  says  ironically,  *'  give 
this  form  to  the  episcopacy  with  foresight,  in  order  that  they 
mi^t  securely  enjoy  their  rule  imder  the  pretence  of  pro- 
cniing  peace  ?  Such  a  peace,  forsooth,  did  Christ  procure 
when  he  returned  to  the  Father,  which  is  to  be  redeemed 
fix>m  the  soldiery  by  presents  at  the  saturnalia  !"^ 

To  the  question,  How  then  can  we  hold  our  religious 
assemblies,  our  meetings  for  worship?  he  answers,  ''Cer- 
tainly in  the  same  manner  as  the  apostles,  who  were  safe 
through  their  faith,  not  through  their  money.  Guard  thyself 
by  wisdom,  not  by  bribery ;  for  thou  wilt  not  be  safe  before 
the  people,  though  thou  hast  bought  thyself  off  from  the 
military."  Indeed  these  instances  of  bribery  only  increased 
the  exactions  on  the  Christians,  since  many  persons  employed 
it  as  a  means  to  extort  money  from  them.  The  practice 
which  on  moral  grounds  could  not  be  sanctioned,  proved  to 
be  equally  objectionable  on  the  score  of  prudence.     "  There- 

»  C«p.  xl  «  Cap.  xii. 

*  '*Uanc  epiflcopatiii  fonnam  apostoli  providentins  condidernnt,  ut 
ngno  suo  aecnri  Ihii  poBsent  sub  obtentn  procurandi  pacem,*"  (this  last 
word  has  evidenily  &lien  out,  as  the  following  sentence  shows.)  "  Scilicet 
enim  ialem  ptuem  ChristuH  ad  Patrem  regiidiens  mandavit  a  militibua 
per  Satnmalitia  redimendam."    Cap.  ziii. 

▼Oil.  II.  O 
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fore  employ  only  for  tLy  safeguard,  faith  and  wisdom;  if  thon 
makest  no  use  of  them,  thou  mayst  lose  thy  redemption;  and 
if  thou  dost  use  them,  thou  wilt  not  want  thy  redemption. 
Lastly,  if  thou  canst  not  hold  meetings  by  day,  thou  hast 
the  night,  when  the  light  of  Christ  is  luminous  against  it' 
Thou  canst  not  go  about  to  individuals;  let  the  churdi  conDSt 
of  three.  Better  not  to  see  the  multitudes  that  compofle  thy 
church  for  some  time,  than  dispose  of  them  by  auction.* 

Tertullian  concludes  in  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Montaiust 
party,  who  regarded  all  other  Christians  as  belongiz^  to  the 
world,  and  believed  that  they  alone  were  spiritually  minded 
and  possessed  the  Holy  Spirit  "  On  this  account^  he  wp, 
after  apologizing  for  the  severity  of  his  requirements^  ^  tibe 
Paraclete  was  necessarily  the  leader  into  all  truth,  the  ezharter 
to  all  endurance.  They  who  receive  him  underistaad  neither 
to  flee  nor  to  redeem  themselves,  having  him  who  will  be 
our  advocate— as  he  will  speak  when  we  are  examined,  ac  he 
will  assist  us  in  suffering.'* 

These  continued  persecutions  induced  Tertullian  to  niM 
the  obligation  of  steadfastly  confessing  the  Christian  tmub, 
not  as  in  his  writings  before  mentioned  in  controversy  with  a 
party  in  the  church,  for  here  he  had  to  treat  of  a  sabjeot  hi 
which  he  agreed  with  the  members  in  general  of  the  diuich, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics.  But  among  these  there 
were  in  this  respect  various  opinions  which  Tertullian  knew 
hardly  how  to  distinguish,  firom  the  stand-point  of  his  enthn- 
siartic  zeal  for  martyrdom  and  his  paasionate  polemics.  Some 
contended,  like  a  Heracleon  or  a  Baaihdes,  only  against  an 
excessive  veneration  for  martyrs,  and  an  over-valuatian  of 
martyrdom  as  an  external  and  isolated  act  It  was  £u:  hotxk 
their  intention  to  restrict  in  general  the  duty  of  oonfesmoo. 
But  others,  as  the  Pseudo-Basilidians  whom  Irenseus  describeH^ 
and  those  against  whom  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  we  are 
about  to  mention  was  directed,  were  really  compelled,  by  the 
opposition  which  they  made  between  the  esoteric  and  exoterio 
stand-point,  to  represent  confession  before  the  heathen  wcnrld 
ai  something  not  obligatory,  and  even  useless,  by  which  a 
person  surrendered  himself  to  death  without  neoessiiy.  The 
multitude,  they  thought,  could  understand  nothing  at  all  of 

1  "  Habes  noctem,  luce  Christi  lominosa  adyersiu  earn,"  is  cvidentlf 
«  correct  reading. 
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higher  truth ;  it  must  be  kept  concealed  from  them.  Every- 
thing depended  on  internal  devotion,  not  on  external  confea- 
BiQfn.  A  blood-thirsty  God  could  not  be  the  true  God. 
Tertdllian  says  of  such  persons,  that  on  first  hearing  them,  as 
th^  manifested  their  sympathy  with  suffering  Christians,  it 
mi^t  have  been  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  the  better- 
disposed  among  the  heathens  who  testified  their  regard  for 
the  Christiaiis.  We  see  from  these  words  of  Tertullian  that 
them  were  persons  among  the  heathen  who,  untouched  by  the 
popmlar  fiEmatidsm,  and  not  entangled  in  the  principles  of  the 
Boman  law,  following  a  better  feeUng,  witnessed  with  regret 
the  persecutions  against  the  Christians.  Since  those  Gnostics 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  common  church  views  in 
order  to  gain  an  entrance  for  themselves,  they  said, — "  Christ 
has  died  once  for  us  in  order  to  free  us  frx)m  death.  If  he 
should  desire  that  we  should  die  again  for  him,  does  he  expect 
his  salvation  frt>m  our  death  ?  How  should  God,  who  rejects 
the  blood  of  animals  in  s^M:rif>ce,  desire  human  sacrifices? 
Oertainly  he  would  rather  have  the  repentance  of  a  sinner 
than  his  death." 

Also  here  we  recognise  Tertullian  as  the  representative  of  An- 
tignosticism,  of  the  erroneous  tendency  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Gnostics.  Here  is  exactly  that  over-valuation  of  martyr- 
dom,  which  regarded  it  as  a  second  baptism — the  haptismvs 
MonguiniMy  as  Tertullian  calls  it.  This  was  connected  with  a 
twofold  error,  the  &lse  view  of  repentance,  and  of  martyrdom. 
In  all  three  points  there  was  the  same  fundamental  error  of 
externality  and  of  isolation,  which  arbitrarily  sei-zed  upon  one 
specific  point  out  of  the  whole.  The  view  on  which  the  whole 
was  founded  was,  that  by  baptism,  an  individual  received, 
once  for  all,  a  complete  remission  of  sins — ^that  he  became  at 
once  a  pure  man  throughout.  Whoever  did  not  preserve  this 
purity,  but  defiled  it  again  by  sins  into  which  he  fell  after 
baptisni,  would  require  a  new  satisfaction  for  the  divine  jus- 
tice, and  a  new  purification,  since  he  had  lost  by  his  own 
n^ligenoe,  that  which  had  been  granted  him  through  the  re- 
demptive sufferings  of  Christ,  in  connexion  with  his  baptism. 
Now,  bv  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom,  the  new  satisfaction 
required  is  perfectly  rendered,  and  the  fallen  person  receives 
ag^in  complete  piirification ;  henceforward  he  is  a  newly 
baptised  man,  and,  as  such,  is  raised  after  death  to  Pax^Sa^, 
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instead  of  being,  like  others,  in  the  intermediate  state  d 
Hades.  Now,  if  baptism  were  placed  in  the  right  relation  to 
regeneration,  as  an  act  embracing  the  whole  life,  with  all  the 
individual  points  of  repentance,  &jth,  and  baptism  taken  in 
together,  it  would  have  followed  that  this  was  not  a  final  act 
concluded  at  once,  but  that  the  subjective  appropriation  of 
the  objective  salvation  given  through  Christ,  must  advanee 
through  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  martyrdom  would  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  this  purifying  process  of  the  '?^ole 
life.  The  former  view  of  martyrdom,  simply  as  a  new  baptiBm, 
Tertullian  mighthave  had  before  his  passing  overto  Montanigm; 
the  latter  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  that  gesaealtj 
spread  and  fuDdamental  error  of  externality.  But  it  was 
something  different  when  Tertullian  says  that  God  came  to 
the  help  of  human  weakness,  and  since  he  foresaw  that  many 
would  perish  after  baptism,  he  left  them  one  means  of  help  in 
martyrdom.  Still  there  appears  to  be  something  cx>ntauied 
in  this  which  could  only  be  said  from  the  Montanist  stand- 
point. It  is  presupposed  that  those  who  sinned  after  baptism, 
that  is,  committed  peccata  mortalia,  must  perish ;  thiat  no 
sure  help  could  be  promised  them  by  repentance,  as  the 
church  party  maintained,  but  only  in  the  second  baptism 
of  martyrdom.  But  here  we  find  the  strictly  Montanist  doc- 
trine of  the  second  repentance,  as  we  shall  develop  it  further 
in  another  section.* 

^  Cap.  vi.  '*  Prospexerat  et  alias  Deua  imbecillitates  condition!! 
humanse,  adversarii  insidias,  rerum  fallacias,  seculi  retia,  etiam  poet 
lavacrum  periclitaturam  fidem,  peritaros  plerosque  poet  salutem,  qui 
vestitum  obsoletassent  nuptialem,  qui  faculis  oleum  non  prsdpanawLt, 
qui  requirendi  per  montes  et  saltus  et  humeria  essent  reportandl 
Posnit  igitur  seconda  solatia  et  extrema  praesidia,  dimicationem  mar- 
tyris  et  layacmm  sanguinis  exibde  securum  ....  Propria  enim  martj- 
rlbus  nihil  jam  reputari  potest,  quibus  in  lavacro  ipsa  vita  dep<mitiir.'' 
The  image  of  the  shepherd  who  carries  the  lamb  on  nig  ahonlden  woild 
be  employed  by  the  opponents  of  Montanism  for  the  vindication  of  a 
repentance  referring  to  all  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  eoB- 
cient  for  obtaining  absolution,  and  so  far  this  passage  would  support  the 
opinion  that  this  treatise  was  written  by  Tertullian  before  he  became  a 
^lontanist,  if  we  could  so  understand  it,  that  by  the  "  lavacrum  mm- 
guinis  "  the  person  who  had  sinned  after  baptism  obtained  the  priTikige 
of  being  restored  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  baptismal  garment  Bat 
Tertullian  in  this  passage  speaks  of  God's  haying  left  this  way  for  the 
weakness  of  men,  since  they  would  otherwise  perish;  it  implies,  then- 
fore,  that  for  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  dissolving  tin 
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But  the  Gnostics  found,  since  the  convictions  of  men  are 
often  determined  hy  their  inclinations,  more  easy  entrance 
hecanse  they  made  itie  conflict  easy  for  lukewarm  Christians 
in  a  trying  time;  for  it  was  a  time  of  hloody  persecution. 
"Some,"  says  Tertullian,  "are  proved  as  Christians  by  fire, 
others  by  the  sword,  others,  again,  by  wild  beasts.  Others 
hunger  in  prison  after  martyrdom,  which  they  have  already 
endured  by  blows  and  tortures.  We  ourselves  are  watched 
firom  afar.**  On  this  account  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
counterwork  their  influence  on  weak  Christians,  for  whose 
safety  he  wrote  his  treatise  entitled,  '*  The  Antidote  to  the 
Soorpton*8  BUe^  {Covvtra  Ghwsticoa  Scorpiace).  What  is  here 
said  of  persecutions,  is  indeed  a  chronological  mark  of  the 
time  in  which  Tertullian  must  have  already  passed  over  to 
Montanism  ;  as  he  also  says  himself,  that  he  wrote  this  book 
after  his  manifestly  Montanist  work  against  Marcion.  Since 
he  here  treats  of  a  subject  in  which  he  agreed  with  all  parties 
in  the  church,  and  wrote  against  their  common  adversaries, 
he  had  no  occasion  to  make  special  mention  of  Montanist 
authorities  and  principles. 

TertuUian  appeals  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  con- 
£9Ssion  before  the  world  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt.  To  the  objection  that  that  discourse  was  addressed 
only  to  the  apostles,  and  that  no  general  obligation  resting  on 
all  Christians  could  be  deduced  from  it,  Tertullian  repUes — 
that  although  these  words  primarily  referred  to  the  apo- 
stles, yet  they  applied,  equally  with  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  all  Christians  who  were  the  fruits  of  the 
apostolic  labours.  Now,  it  was  a  point  of  importance  in 
Montamsm,  to  testify  of  the  connexion  between  the  apostolic 
and  the  succeeding  age,  as  regarded  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  oppose  that  broad  line  of  demarcation  which 
had  been  placed  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  following, 
and  not  to  put  so  restricted  an  aim  to  the  promise  of  the 
Fiaraclete ;  meanwhile  this  was  not  by  any  means  so  charac- 
teristically  Montanist,  that  it  might   not    have  proceeded 

baptismal  covenant,  no  help  could  be  left,  which  Tertullian  before  he 
ins  a  MontaniBt  oould  not  say.  The  shepherd  who  carries  the  lamb  on 
his  shoulderB,  is  therefore  the  Bedeemer  who  comes  to  aid  sinners  that 
liare  &llen  after  baptism,  by  their  martyrdom.  Cap.  xlL  "Sordes 
^nidem  baptismate  abluuntnr  macaUd  vero  martyrio  candidantur." 
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simply  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Tertnl- 
lian.  Those  Gnostics,  who,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  a 
deeper  hidden  sense  of  Scripture,  opened  the  door  for  ail 
kinds  of  arbitrary  meanings,  maintained  that  in  those  pa^ 
sages  which  treated  of  the  duty  of  confession,  another  land 
of  confession  was  intended  than  that  before  earthly  mlerai 
These  passages  related  to  the  confession  of  the  sool.  i^soendiiig 
after  death  through  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgii%  the 
regions  of  the  various  starnspirits,  into  the  kingdom  of  lig^ 
or  into  heaven, — the  confession  that  it  must  courageouakj 
make  before  the  higher  powers  that  would  obstruct  it  in  its  way, 
in  order  by  its  magical  power  to  obtain  a  free  passage  from 
them.  Only  those  souls  who  were  not  afraid  freely  to  o(HI- 
fess  Christ  before  these  powers  of  the  star-world,  would  be 
received  by  him  into  Ms  kingdom.  Such  expressioDS  ot 
Christ,  they  said,  were  totally  misunderstood  by  carnal  men. 
TertuUian,  in  answer  to  these  absurdities,  says — ^'If  this  wen 
an  allegory,  or  a  parable,  the  reality  must  be  somethiiig 
different  from  what  is  expressed  in  the  words.  But  now  we 
see  everything  which  is  indicated  by  such  expressions^  actuallT 
come  to  pass.  Behold,  we  are  hated  of  all  men  for  his  names 
sake,  as  it  is  written.  We  are  betrayed  by  our  nearest  rela- 
tives, as  it  is  written.  We  are  dragged  before  rulers  and 
examined ;  we  are  tortured  and  confess,  and  we  are  executed ; 
and  all  this,  as  it  is  written."  ''This  is  the  perversion  of 
Mth,'*  he  says,  "  not  to  believe  what  is  proved,  and  to  take 
for  granted  the  unproved."  He  speaks  forcibly  against  sodi 
principles  of  interpretation  as  would  make  Holy  Writ  the 
sport  of  human  caprice.  ''Who  ought  to  know,"  he  aska^ 
« the  marrow  of  the  Scriptures  better  than  the  school  itself  of 
Christ?  than  those  whom  the  Lord  chose  for  his  disciples^  in 
order  to  teach  them  all  things,  and  whom  he  ordained  as  our 
teachers  that  we  might  learn  all  things  from  them  1  To  whom 
should  he  have  unfolded  the  figurative  Qieaning  of  his  disoourses 
but  to  Peter,  James,  and  Jolm,  and  afterwards  to  Paul  f  In 
order  to  put  the  apostle  Paul  on  a  level  with  those  i^po- 
sties  whom  Christ  allowed  to  witness  his  transfiguration,  he 
describes  him  as  having  been  raised  by  Christ  to  Paradise 
during  his  lifetime  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  to  which  others  could  only  be 
admitted  by  martyrdom.  "  Do  they  write  otherwise  tiian  as 
''hey  thought;  teachers  of  falsehood,  not  of  truth f     It  is 
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femarkable,  how  Tertullian  misunderstood  the  paasage  in 
1  John  iv.  18)  and  referred  the  fear  which  is  there  said  to  be 
oast  oint  hy  love,  not  to  the  fear  which  has  for  its  object  God 
and  his  ponishments,  but  the  fear  of  man,  which  might  lead 
to  a  denial  of  Christ  The  misunderstanding  of  this  passage, 
'vdiicli  is  to  be  foimd  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  perhaps 
may  be  aoooonted  for  on  the  groimd  that  the  idea  of  such 
a  lave  as  is  there  described,  was  not  congenial  to  his  spirit 

Tertiillian  guards  against  a  too  indefinite  application  of 
the  apostle  Paul's  words  respecting  obedience  to  govemors,  by 
introducing  the  limitation  which  is  laid  down  by  Paul  him- 
aelf  in  Bom.  zilL  7,  that  we  should  "  render  to  all  their  dues ; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;"  in 
other  words,  **  Bender  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's ;"  but  '*  Man  belongs  to 
God  alone,"  and  therefore  must  be  dedicated  to  him  alone. 
Peter  indeed  commanded  to  "  honour  the  king,"  but  only  so 
fer  as  he  kept  within  the  proper  limits  of  his  office — as  he 
stood  aloof  from  claiming  divine  honours.  Father  and  mother 
also  are  to  be  loved,  but  not  to  be  set  on  a  level  with  God. 
And  a  man  is  not  to  love  himself  more  than  God. 

After  adducing  the  examples  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  he  concludes  witli  these  powerful  words, — "  If  a 
Prodions  or  a  Yalentinus  had  been  present,  and  had  suggested 
that  there  was  no  need  to  confess  before  men  because  God  did 
not  thirst  for  hxunan  blood,  nor  Christ  require  any  recom- 
pense for  his  su£[(rings  as  if  he  himself  must  obtain  salvation 
by  them,  immediately  those  words  would  have  been  heard 
from  the  servant  of  the  Lord  which  were  addressed  by  the 
Lord  to  Satan,  *  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  offence 
nnto  me.'"  (Tertullian  confounded  in  his  memory  Matt 
zvi  23,  and  Matt  iv.  10 ;  ''For  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
worahip  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.") 

It  was  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla,  about  the  year  211,  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  by  the  proconsul  Scapula  induced  Tertullian 
to  write  an  apologetic  and  hortatory  address  to  that  func- 
tionary. He  begins  in  the  following  manner  : — ''  It  is  not 
that  we  are  terrified,  or  greatly  dread  those  things  which  we 
8n£fer  from  ignorant  men;  seeing  that  we  have  joined  our* 
adves  to  this  sect,  taking  of  course  upon  ourselves  its  condi- 
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tions,  and  approach  these  contests,  having  pledged  our  very 
lives ;  desiring  to  obtain  those  things  which  God.  has  promised 
in  return,  and  fearing  to  suffer  those  things  which  he  thrmtmi 
to  a  contrary  course  of  life.  Finally,  we  conflict  with  all  your 
cruelty,  rushing  of  our  own  accord  to  the  charge,  and  rqjoioe 
more  when  condemned  than  when  acquitted  We  have  aeot 
you  this  memorial,  not  fearing  for  ounielves,  but  for  you  and 
all  our  enemies,  not  to  say  our  friends.  For  so  our  relu^on 
commands  us,  to  love  even  our  enemies,  and  to  pray  for  mem 
who  persecute  us,  that  this  our  goodness  may  be  perfect  and 
peculiar,  not  common;  for  to  love  friends  is  common  to- all; 
but  to  love  enemies  belongs  to  Christians  alone.  We  then 
who  grieve  for  your  ignorance,  and  pity  human  errar^  and 
look  foward  to  l^ture  things,  and  behold  the  signs  of  them 
that  daily  threaten,  are  under  the  necessity  of  forcing  our- 
selves in  this  manner  to  lay  before  you  things  which  you  will 
not  hear  publicly. 

"  We  worship  one  Grod,  whom  ye  all  know  by  nature ;  at 
whose  lightnings  and  thunders  ye  tremble,  in  whose  benefits 
ye  rejoice.  But  other  beings  ye  think  to  be  God,  whom  we 
know  to  be  dsemons.**  We  perceive  here  that  Tertullian  pre- 
supposes the  consciousness  of  one  God  as  undeniable  by  all 
men.  He  then  appeals  to  the  right  of  universal  liberty  of 
conscience,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  first  distinctly 
recognised  by  means  of  Christianity,  and  says, — "Yet  it 
belongs  to  man*s  natural  right  and  privilege  that  each  should 
worship  as  he  thinks  fit;  nor  does  the  religion  of  one  man 
injure  or  profit  another.  But  it  is  no  part  of  religion  to 
compel  men  to  religion,  which  ought  to  be  taken  up  volon- 
tarily,  not  of  compulsion,  seeing  that  sacrifices  also  are 
required  of  a  willing  mind.  Thus,  although  ye  compel  us  to 
sacrifice,  ye  wiU  render  no  service  thereby  to  your  ^ ;  for 
they  will  not  desire  sacrifices  from  unwilling  givers,  unlesB 
they  be  contentious.  But  our  God  is  not  contentions. 
Finally,  the  true  God  bestows  his  gifts  equally  on  the  pro&ne 
and  on  his  own  people." 

Tertullian  holds  up  as  warning  examples  to  the  proconsul, 
the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  many  persecutors  of  the 
Christians  in  Africa.  Well  might  many  of  these  persecutors 
— for  similar  examples  frequently  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  heathen  nations — ^be  brought  to 
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the  conyiotion  that  they  had  roused  against  themselves  the 
anger  of  a  powerful  Divine  Being  by  their  persecution  of 
Christiaiiity.  Tertullian  saw  in  the  public  calamities  which 
followed  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  divine  judgments, 
and  announced  them  as  such  to  the  proconsul^  whose  con- 
viction, however,  was  noteEfected  by  this  means.  The  burial- 
places  of  the  Christians  were  special  objects  of  the  popular 
foiy ;  for  as  a  9ecta  Ulidta  they  had  no  legal  right  to  possess 
them,  and  from  their  meetings  at  the  graves  they  were  wont 
to  return  with  invigorated  energy  of  faith.  Thus  at  an  out- 
break of  popular  fury  the  cry  was  raised,  "  Away  with  the 
areas  of  the  Christians  !"  by  which  was  meant  their  places  oi 
interment.  When  a  season  of  steiility  followed,  Tertullian 
saw  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  that  demand  in  a  different  sense. 
,"  When  they  cried  out  concerning  the  open  spaces  of  our 
borying-place, '  Let  there  be  no  arecB^  there  were  no  areoe  to 
themselves,  for  they  gathered  not  their  harvest.**^  In  a 
nocturnal  phenomenon  of  a  fire  on  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
and  a  former  thunderstorm,  Tertullian  beholds  the  sign  of  a 
roecial  divine  judgment,  and  says,  "  All  these  are  the  signs  of 
the  wrath  of  God  which  we  must  necessarily,  as  we  are  able, 
proclaim  and  teach,  while  we  pray  that  it  may  be  only  local ; 
for  the  imiversal  and  final  judgment  they  shall  feel  at  its  own 
time,  who  in  any  oth^r  way  interpret  these  samples  of  it" 
He  adds,  alluding  probably  to  a  severe  illness  which  the  pro- 
consul suffered,  "We  wish  that  to  yourself  it  may  be  a 
warning,  that  immediately  after  your  condemnation  of  Mavilus 
of  Adrumetum  to  the  beasts,  your  affliction  followed,  and 
now  from  the  same  cause  the  stoppage  of  blood,"  *  (or,  the 
warning  by  blood.)  "  But  remember,  we  who  fear  thee  not 
wish  not  to  terrify  thee ;  but  I  would  that  we  could  save  you 
nil,  by  warning  you  /i^  Otonax^'iy"  He  calls  upon  him  at 
least  to  exercise  as  much  humanity  towards  the  Christians,  as 
after  all  the  strictness  of  the  laws  was  permitted  him.  For 
according  to  the  laws  that  existed  since  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  those  who  avowed  themselves  Christians, 
and  would  not  let  it  be  thought  that  they  would  be  untrue 
to  their  faith,  were  condemned  to  death.     Toiiiures  were  only 

1  "  Are»  non  sint,  areae  ipsorum  non  fuerunl,  xnctMes  enim  Buaa  non 
egfixuni." 
s  f  £t  nunc  ex  eadem  causa  interpellatio  sangainiii.''^  Cap.  iii 
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to  be  applied,  as  in  other  cases,  in  order  to  extort  a  confessioo 
from  suspected  parties  who  denied  that  they  were  ChristiaiiaL 
Tertullian  appealed  to  the  &ct,  that  the  President  of  Leon  in 
Spain,  although  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  yet  in  confor- 
mity with  the  ancient  edicts  used  only  the  punishment  of  the 
sword. 

As  the  Christians  often  met  with  worse  treatment  from  the 
cruelty  or  fanaticism  of  the  populace  than  they  would  haw 
suffered  by  legal  infliction,  many  magistrates  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  the  laws  in  their  favour.  Terttdlian  adduooB 
examples  of  this  sort :  persons  who  were  otherwise  noted  for 
harshness  manifested  their  regret  at  being  obliged  to  actio 
such  matters,  and  sought  to  aid  the  Christians  by  yarioui 
expedients ;  for  instance,  there  was  one  who,  when  a  Christian 
was  dragged  before  his  tribunal  by  the  populace,  let  him  gt), 
telling  Imn  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  *  if  he 
complied  with  the  popular  demand.  To  another  a  Christkn 
was  sent  with  a  written  specification  of  his  offence,  (elogiumf) 
from  which  he  saw  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  aivi 
arretted  by  the  military.  Re  tore  the  document  in  pieces, 
saying,  that  according  to  his  instructions  {iecundum  ffUM" 
datum)  it  was  illegal  to  receive  an  accusation  without  the 
name  of  the  accuser.  There  is  a  reference  here  to  Trajan's 
rescript,  which  contained  such  a  prohibition ;  and  we  learn 
from  this  incident  that  it  was  the  general  rule  in  such  casea 
Further,  Tertullian  gives  an  account  of  a  proconsul  in  Lesser 
Asia  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  before  whose 
tribunal  when  he  began  to  persecute  the  Christians,  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city  appeared.  Alarmed  at  their 
numbers,  he  sentenced  only  a  few  to  death,  and  said  to  the 
others,  "  Miserable  men  !  if  ye  wish  to  die,  ye  have  precipices 
and  halters  /"'  Tertullian  then  goes  on  to  say, — "  If  the  same 
thing  should  be  donchere,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  so  many  thou- 
sands of  human  beings,  so  many  men  and  women,  of  every  sex, 
of  every  age,  of  every  degree,  giving  themselves  up  to  thee? 

^  "Qui  Chrifitianum  quasi  tumultnosum  civibui  sais  satis&oere 
dimisit."  A  different  interpretation  is  possible  according  as  the  word 
tumuUuoeum  is  taken  as  the  neuter  or  the  masculine.  We  have  explained 
it  in  the  former  sense.  According  to  the  second  the  passage  would  mean, 
he  regarded  him  only  as  a  noisy  turbulent  person,  and  without  troubling 
himself  any  further  would  leave  him  in  tjie  hands  of  his  fellow-dtixcDB. 
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How  many  fires,  how  many  swords  would  be  needed  !  What 
will  Carthage  itself,  which  thou  must  decimate,  endure,  when 
every  man  recognises  there  his  own  kinsfolk  and  comrades, 
when  he  beholds  perchance  men  and  matrons  of  thy  own 
rank,  and  all  the  chief  persons,  and  even  the  kinsfolk  and 
friends  of  thy  •own  friends  !  Spare  then  thyself,  if  not  us ; 
spare  Carthage,  if  not  thyself;  spare  the  province  which  as 
soon  as  thy  design  was  perceived,  became  exposed  to  &Ise 
accusations  both  from  the  soldiery  and  from  each  man's 
private  enemies.  We  have  no  master  save  Gk>d  alone.  He 
is  before  thee  and  cannot  be  hidden ;  but  he  is  one  to  whom 
thou  canst  do  nothing.  But  those  whom  thou  thinkest  to  be 
thy  masters  are  men,  and  must  themselves  one  day  die*.  Yet 
this  sect  shall  never  &,il,  for  know  that  it  is  the  more  built 
up  when  it  seems  to  be  stricken  down.  For  every  one  who 
beholds  so  much  endurance,  being  struck  with  some  misgiving, 
is  kindled  with  the  desire  of  inquiring  what  there  is  in  the 
cause,  and  when  he  has  discovered  the  truth  respecting  it» 
forthwith  he  follows  it  himself**  ^ 


PART  II. 

TBB  SECOm)  GLASS  OF  TERTULLIAK's  WRITINGS. 

WRITINGS  WHICH  RELATE  TO   CHRISTIAN   AND  CHURCH   LIf% 
AND  TO  ECCLESIASTICAL  DISCIPLINE. 


SECTION  I; 

PRE-MONTAMIST  WRITIROS. 

We  begin  this  series  witli  TertuUian's  beautiful  treatiBe 
De  Patientia  (On  Patience).  The  predominant  spirit  of  lo^e 
and  gentleness  which  animates  this  work,  strikes  us  at  once 
as  not  corresponding  to  the  harshness  of  Montanism.  Yet 
we  cannot  accept  this  as  a  proof  that  it  belongs  to  the  pre- 
Montanist  class;  for  even  as  a  Montanist  there  were  inteirals 
in  Tertullian's  life  in  which  the  peculiarly  Christian  element 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  gloom  of  Montanism;  or 
possibly  he  might  have  passed  from  a  more  rugged  to  a  more 
moderate  Montanism.  Still  we  shall  find  in  this  work  some 
certain  marks  of  pre-Montanism.  The  peculiar  subject  of  it 
necessarily  brings  out  more  prominently  the  characteristio 
distinction  of  the  pure  Christian  stand-point.  This  treatise 
is  important  in  the  history  of  Christian  ethics ;  for  it  is  the 
first  which  discusses  at  length  the  nature  of  a  virtue  that 
occupies  an  important  place  among  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
Christianity,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  that  new  ethical 
spirit  which  emanated  from  Christianity,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Clmstian  &ith.  If  we 
trace  back  the  idea  of  this  virtue  to  that  of  the  ancient  group 
of  cardinal  virtues,  it  will  correspond  to  dvdpeia  or  fortUudo, 
It  is  the  more  passive  in  relation  to  the  predominantly  active^ 
which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  term,  but  both  are  one 
'^u  the  ethical  outlino  of  the  Christian  stand-pointy— 41iat*  one 
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Borrender  of  the  life  to  God  which  is  the  same  in  doing  and 
Buffering ;  both  are  one  in  the  outline  of  the  Christian  conflict 
with  the  world,  of  the  victory  over  the  world  which  evinces 
itself  in  doing  and  suffering.  Both  are  included  in  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  vvo^ovii.  But  on  the  ancient  stand-point 
of  self-complacency  and  self-sufficiency  the  idea  of  active 
conflict  was  predominant ;  in  that  vu*tue  the  passive  element 
was  suppressed ;  as  the  idea  of  humility  was  altogether  foreign 
to  antiquity.  But  in  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation, 
the  passive  element  is  rendered  more  prominent  in  connexion 
with  humility,  surrender  to  God,  and  a  holy  love.  It  is 
among  the  leading  principles  of  Christianity  that  Christ  by 
snififering  overcame  the  world,  and  that  believers,  following  his 
example,  must  overcome  by  suflering.  The  condition  of  the 
church  at  that  period  aroused  the  consciousness  of  the  call  to 
overcome  by  suffering,  and  how  the  suffering  church  had  in 
times  past  overcome  the  world.  But  suffering  is  naturally 
connected  with  doing.  Of  thn-t  peculiar  leading  principle  of 
the  Christian  disposition  we  And  an  animated  delineation  in 
this  treatise.  It  certainly  owes  nothing  to  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  Tertidlian.  His  naturally  rugged  unbending 
disposition  must  have  disposed  him  rather  to  self-willed 
action,  to  a  proud  defiance  of  his  lot ;  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  nature  he  might  most  readily  be  hurried  away  into 
self-willed  impatience  and  precipitate  action  ;  it  was  only  by 
ft  hard,  unremitting  conflict  that  he  could  become  master  of 
his  rude  refractory  nature.  He  felt  this  himself,  as  he  says, — 
"  I  confess  before  God  my  Lord,  that  I  vei^Jiure,  rashly  enough, 
if  not  shamelessly,  to  write  concerning  patience,  for  the 
practice  of  which  I  am  altogether  unfit,  as  a  man  in  whom 
there  is  no  good  thing ;  whereas  it  is  fitting  that  they  who 
attempt  to  set  forth  and  commend  anything,  should  first 
themselves  be  foimd  in  the  practice  of  that  thing,  and  should 
direct  the  energy  of  their  admonitions  by  the  authority  of 
their  own  conduct,  so  that  their  word  need  not  blush  for  their 
deficient  deeds.  And  I  wish  that  blushing  would  bring  its 
own  remedy,  so  that  the  shame  of  not  showing  forth  in  our- 
selves that  which  we  go  about  to  advise  for  others,  might 
school  us  into  showing  it  forth ;  were  it  not  that  the  great- 
ness of  some  good  things,  as  well  as  of  evils,  so  overbears  oiur 
powers  that  the  grace  of  'the  Divine  Spirit  can  alone  work  in 
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US  for  the  comprehension  and  performance  of  it.  For  tiial 
which  is  the  most  good  is  the  most  in  God's  hands,  and  no 
oth^r  than  he  who  possesses,  dispenses  to  each  as  he  wilL" 

As  to  these  words  a  question  arises,  whether,  as  Rosaelt'  and 
Yon  Colin  think,  they  have  an  impress  of  Montanism.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  admit  that  they  contain  more  than  the 
expression  of  the  general  Christian  sentiment,  that  all  good 
proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animafaw 
believers.  They  contain,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  of  degrees;  tha 
higher  the  kind  of  good  is,  «o  much  more  must  ^e  divine 
agency  predominate.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  Christian 
life  many  gifts  of  grace  of  so  high  a  kind,  that  nothii^  in 
them  depends  on  human  self-activity,  but  everything  on  tiia 
divine  influence — ^without  human  agency  they  proceed  alone 
from  the  will  of  €rod — ^he  imparts  them  to  some,  and  not 
to  others.  This  is  certainly  more  than  would  be  adiaiitted  by 
the  general  Christian  consciousness  of  that  period.  We  find 
here  a  human  passivity  which  corresponds  to  the  Montanist 
view  of  inspiration,  in  which  man  remains  altogether  passive^ 
and  to  the  Montanist  tendency  in  general,  which  causes  the 
human  to  retire  before  the  divine.  Tet  we  are  by  no  meanB 
authorized  to  maintain  that  the  admission  of  certain  in- 
dividual gifts  of  grac^,  of  such  a  kind,  is  explicable  only  from 
Montanism.  If,  in  this  treatise,  we  find  no  other  marks  of 
Montanism,  but  rather  those  of  an  opposite  kind,  we  must 
attribute  what  has  been  quoted,  to  those  sentiments  in  Ter- 
tullian  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  that  showed  a  certain 
affinity  to  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  and  afterwards  furnished 
a  point  of  connexion  for  it.  We  recognise  in  it  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  TertuUian,  which,  being 
rooted  in  his  whole  Christian  personality,  woidd  have  made 
him  the  forerunner  of  Augustine,  if  that  peculiar  tendency 
which  the  transforming  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  allowed 
to  be  specially  prominent,  had  not  been  still  more  developed, 
in  him  by  the  influence  of  Montanism.  This  is  also  shown 
by  the  mode  in  which  Tertullian,  in  this  treatise,  describeB 
faith  as  the  operation  of  God,  in  the  words,  "  His  quibus  orederB 
datum  est." 

While  Tertullian,  therefore,  expresses  the  consdousness  how 
&r  he  was  from  corresponding  to  the  ideal  which  he  wished  to 
iescribe,  he  says — ''  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  me,  to  reason 
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about  that  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy ;  like  those  sick 
peraoDS  who,  while  they  lack  health,  know  not  how  to  be 
sQent  about  its  blessings.  In  like  manner,  I,  wretched  man 
as  I  am,  ever  sick  with  the  fever  of  impatience,  must  needs 
mf^  for  and  invoke,  and  discuss  that  healthy  state  of  patience 
which  I  possess  not,  when  I  call  to  mind,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  my  own  weakness  ruminate  on  the  thought,  that 
the  good  health  of  &ith  and  soundness  in  the  Lord's  religion 
axe  not  easily  attained  by  any  one  unless  patience  lend  her 
aid."  Tertullian  well  knew  how  to  distinguish  Christian 
patienee  fix)m  the  cold  resignation  of  a  stoic,  and  &om  the 
.stupid  tmfeeling  equanimity  of  a  cynic.  ''  This  doctrine,"  he 
aaySy  ^represents  Qod  himself  as  the  example  of  patience,  first, 
as  the  Being  who  scatters  the  dew  of  his  light  equally  over 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  who  suffers  the  offices  of  ibe  seasons, 
the  services  of  the  elements,  and  the  tributes  of  the  whole 
creation  to  come  alike  to  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy.  .... 
And  this  instance,  indeed,  of  divine  patience  being,  as  it  were, 
a&r  o£^  may  perchance  be  reckoned  among  those  things  that 
aie  too  hi^  for  us.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  which 
has,  in  a  manner,  been  handled  among  men  openly  in  the 
world  f^  Thus  Tertullian  recognises  here,  as  also  in  other 
references  in  the  revelation  of  the  divine  attributes  antecedent 
to  Christianity,  a  pointing  to  the  fuller  representation  of  the 
image  of  God  in  Christ 

In  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Logos,  and  the  act  of  his  self- 
humiliation  from  the  beginning,  Tertullian  sees  an  image  of 
peUienUoy  and  the  whole  life  of  Christ  appears  to  him  as  the 
continuous  revelation  of  that  principle  from  which  his  appear- 
ance in  humanily  itself  proceeded.  "  Gk)d  suffers  himself  to 
be  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  mother,  and  abides  the  time; 
and  bdng  bom,  endures  to  grow  up  into  youth;  and  being  an 
adult,  is  not  eager  to  be  known,  but  puts  a  further  slight 
upon  himself,  and  is  baptized  by  his  own  servant,  and  repels 
the  attacks  of  the  tempter  by  words  only.  When  from 
the  Lord  he  became  the  Master,  teaching  man  to  escape 
death,  having  well  learned  the  forgiving  spirit  of  offended 
patience, '  he  strove  not,  he  cried  not,  nor  did  any  one  hear  his 
▼oice  in  the  streets ;  a  bruised  reed  he  broke  not,  the  smoking 

Sax  he  quenched  not' He  rejected  none  who  wished 

^  Cap.  ilL  iniU 
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to  adhere  to  him  ;  he  despised  no  one's  table  or  house.  Ha 
poured  out  water  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet  He  despiBed 
not  publicans  and  sinners.  He  was  not  wroth  with  the  city 
that  refused  to  receive  him,  when  even  his  disciples  wished 
that  fire  from  heaven  should  hastily  descend  on  the  insolent 
town.  He  healed  the  unthankful,  and  gave  place  to  then 
who  laid  snares  for  him.  This  were  but  little,  if  he  had  not 
had  even  his  betrayer  with  him,  without  constantly  pointing 
him  out.  But  when  he  was  delivered  up,  when  he  was  led  as 
a  sheep  to  the  sacrifice,  he  opened  not  his  mouth  any  moie 
than  a  lamb  imder  the  hands  of  the  shearer.  He  whom,  if  be 
had  wished,  at  one  word,  legions  of  angels  from  heaven  would, 
have  attended,  would  not  approve  of  a  disciple's  avenging 
sword.     The  patience  of  the  Lord  was  wounded  in  the  persoa 

of  Malchus He  who  had  purposed  to  hide  him^lf  in 

the  form  of  a  man,  imitated  nothing  of  man's  impatienoe. 
Herein  especially,  ye  Pharisees,  ye  ought  to  have  recognised 
the  Lord  :  such  patience  as  this  no  man  could  exercise.  The 
greatness  of  these  proofs  of  patience,  is  for  the  nations  a 
cause  for  refusing  belief  but  for  us  a  reason  and  a  building 
up  of  faith."  An  ingenious  thought !  Those  who  from  the 
stand-point  of  faith  contemplated  the  life  of  Christ,  recognised 
in  that  patientia  as  it  was  never  found  in  humanity  before 
Christ,  the  true  impress  of  the  divine,  the  moral  gloiy  of  the 
Divine  Being  revealing  itself  beneath  its  covering ;  and  thus  the 
servant  form  of  the  sufferer  who  bore  all  sufferings  patiently, 
the  self-emptying  of  divine  power  in  patientia,  becomes  an 
incentive  to  unbelief  for  those  who  can  only  recognise  the 
divine  in  superhuman  rank  and  power,  and  who  are  not  at 
home  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  contemplation. 

Tertullian  describes  patientia  as  the  soul  of  the  gennme 
imitation  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  Christian  cardinal  virtoe 
which  distinguishes  the  New  Testament  stand-point  ftom,  that 
of  the  Old.  He  finds  this  particularly  expressed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  recognises  in  that  discourse  a 
higher  law  substituted  for  that  of  the  Old  Testament^,  which 
fulfils  in  a  higher  manner  whatever  it  takes  from  the  Old 
Testament.  As  first  by  Christ  the  living  image  of  pcUieKiia 
had  been  given,  so  first  by  Christianity  was  the  requirement 
made  for  such  a  cardinal  virtue  ;  in  place  of  that  l^w  of 
retaliation,  which  the  Old  Testament  aJlowed  to  exist,  that 
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perfect  love,  which  endures  all  things,  which  expels  all  im- 
pfxtientia,  and  even  the  wish -for  retaliation,  was  appointed. 
In  this  reference,  TertuUian  says — "  Christ  has  appointed 
patience  as  a  help  for  enlarging  and  fulfilling  the  law,  because 
this  alone  had  been  wanting  to  the  doctrine  of  righteousness. 
For  in  times  past  they  demanded  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for 
tooth,  and  rendered  with  usury  evil  for  evil.  Patience  was 
not  yet  upon  earth,  for  faith  was  not ;  impatience,  meanwhile, 
made  use  of  the  opportunities  of  the  law ;  it  was  easy  while 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  patience  was  absent.  But  when 
he  afterwards  appeared,  and  joined  the  gi'ace  of  faith  with 
patience,  from  that  time  it  has  not  been  lawful  to  provoke 
even  by  a  word,  nor  to  say — '  Thou  fool  T  without  danger  of 

the  Judgment. The  law  has  gained  more  than  it  lost ; 

for  Chnst  says — '  Love  your  enemies,  and  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  your  persecutors,  that  ye  may  be  the 
sons  of  your  Father  in  heaven.' " 

TertuJlian  further  points  out,  that  patience  must  manifest 
itself  in  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  things.  "  Covetous- 
nestf  consists  not  only  in  the  desire  for  that  which  is  another  s, 
for  that  which  appears  to  be  our  own  is  another's;  for 
nothing  strictly  speaking  is  ours,  since  all  things  are  God's, 
whose  also  we  are  ourselves.    We  seek  what  is  another's  when 

«  _  _ 

we  bear  impatiently  the  loss  of  what  is  another's.  Whoever 
is  disturbed  by  impatience  for  a  loss,  by  preferring  earthly  to 
heavenly  things,  sins  immediately  against  God ;  for  the  spirit 
which  he  has  received  from  God,  he  distrusts  for  the  sake  of 
earthly  things.  Let  us  willingly,  therefore,  lose  the  things  of 
earth,  and  keep  heavenly  things.  Let  the  whole  world  perish, 
if  only  I  gain  patience."  "Nor  is  that  kind  of  impatience 
excusable,"  he  says,  in  another  part,  "  when  we  have  lost  our 
friends,  and  some  feeling  of  sorrow  is  pleaded  for.  Begard 
must  be  paid  to  the  apostle's  injunction,  *  Let  us  not  sorrov? 
as  others  that  have  no  hope,'  (1  Thess.  iv.  13,)  and  rightly. 
For  if  we  believe  in  Christ's  resurrection,  we  beHeve  in  oui 
own — ^WB,  for  whom  he  both  died  and  rose  again.  Therefore, 
since  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  certain,  there  is  no  room 
Ibr  grief  on  account  of  death,  no  room  for  the  impatience  of 
grie£  For  why  dost  thou  mourn,  if  thou  dost  not  believe 
liiat  thy  friend  has  perished  ?  Why  dost  thou  impatiently 
bear  bis  being  taken  away  for  a  while  who  thou  believes  t 

VOL.  IL  X 
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will  return  ?  What  thou  thinkest  death,  is  setting  out  on 
a  journey.  He  who  goes  before  is  not  to  be  grieved  for^  fanft 
longed  for,  and  this  longing  is  to  be  tempered  with  patienoa 
For  why  dost  thou  feel  exoessiyely  for  his  departoie  whom 
thou  wilt  soon  follow  ?  Impatience  after  this  sort  is  a  bid 
omen  of  our  hope,  and  is  treachery  towards  our  fiuth.  And 
we  injure  Christ  when,  as  his  people  are  called  away,  we  do 
not  take  it  with  equanimity,  as  if  they  were  objects  of  pity. 
'I  desire,'  says  the  apostle, '  to  be  taken  back  and  to  be  with  the 
Lord.*  How  much  better  does  he  show  the  wish  of  Christuuis! 
Therefore,  if  we  grieye  impatiently  for  those  who  have  obtained 
their  wish,  we  do  not  wish  to  obtain  it  ourselves."* 

Tertullian  then  points  out  how  the  spirit  of  Christian  patience 
should  be  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  &llen  brethrai,  who 
by  grievous  sins  had  broken  the  baptismal  covenant.'  "  We 
must  not  remain  a  single  day  without  patience.  And  sinoe 
it  guides  every  kind  of  salutary  discipline,  what  wonder  if  it 
ministers  also  to  repentance  that  comes  to  the  succour  of  the 
fallen,  when  in  the  case  of  a  matrimonial  separation  for  some 
cause  which  allows  a  man  or  woman  to  continue  in  a  state  di 
widowhood — ^this  (patience)  waits,  this  desires,  this  piays  for 
their  salvation  as  for  those  who  will  one  day  repent.  How 
much  good  does  it  bring  to  both  ! — it  hinders  the  one  fixmi 
adultery,  it  improves  the  other.  Thus  it  appears  in  thoee 
holy  examples  of  patience  in  the  Lord's  parables.  The 
patience  of  the  shepherd  seeks  and  finds  the  wandering  sheep. 
For  impatience  would  easily  despise  a  single  sheep.  Bat 
patience  undertakes  the  labour  of  seeking^  and  the  patient 
bearer  carries  the  neglected  sinner  on  his  shoulders.  The 
patience  of  the  father  also  receives  and  clothes  and  feeds  that 
prodigal  son,  and  excuses  him  to  the  impatience  of  the  angiy 
brother.  He  therefore  who  had  been  lost  is  saved  beca^ 
he  repented,  and  his  repentance  was  not  lost  because  it  met 
with  patience.  For  what  is  love,  the  highest  pledge  of  foith, 
the  treasure  of  the  Christian  name  which  the  apostle  eulogises 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  trained  by  the 
discipline  of  patience  1" 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  on  repentance  is  of  spedel 
importance  in  deciding  the  question  whether  Tertullian  wrote 
this  work  as  a  Montanist.     We  have  already  seen  that  from 
»  Cap.  ix.  «  Cap.  niu 
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the  stand-point  of  Montanism  the  peccata  mortalia  committed 
ifler  baptism  were  regarded  as  incapable  of  ecclesiastical  abso- 
lution. Now,  if  in  the  above  passage  the  contrary  is  implied, 
this  would  be  a  certain  sign  that  the  treatise  was  composed 
belbte  Tertollian  joined  the  Montanists.  But  two  exceptions 
ma j  be  taken  against  this  conclusion :  first,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  that  passage  the  repentance  spoken  of  is  not  for  pec- 
cata mortalia,  but  fur  the  so-called  peccata  venalia;  or, 
seoondlj,  it  may  be  maintained  (as  has  been  done  by  Nosselt 
and  Yon  Cinin)  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  absolution  of 
the  churdi  wmch  might  be  granted  fer  such  sins,  but  only 
to  the  possibility  of  divine  forgiveness.  The  Montanist  never 
denied  that  even  those  persons  who  had  sinned  so  grievously 
after  baptism  must  be  exhorted  to  repent.  According  to 
their  'views  there  was  therefore  always  room  for  the  manifes- 
tatioQ  of  patientia  in  their  conduct  towards  the  &Een ;  only 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  which  they  had  once  trifled  with, 
eoold  not  be  again  promised, — absolution  in  the  name  of  the 
church  could  not  be  imparted  to  them. 

But  as  to  the  first  supposition,  it  is  evident  that  not  merely 
smaU  dns,  but  the  so-called  peccata  mortalia  are  here  spoken 
of;  fbr  adultery  is  expressly  named,  which  belongs  to  the 
latter  class.  Moreover,  Tertullian  describes  in  general  the 
sins  of  that  class  which  without  repentance  must  issue  in  the 
perdition  of  those  who  commit  them.  As  to  the  second  sup- 
position, the  manner  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
implies  the  certainty  that  salvation  may  be  attained  through 
repentance.  The  whole  tone  of  his  discoiu^  proves  that  he 
is  speaking  of  the  succour  rendered  by  patience,  by  which  the 
fiillen  are  led  to  repentance,  and  at  last  made  partakers  of  the 
fogfflveness  of  sins.  It  appears  that  Tertullian  wished  to  con- 
trast the  patientia,  in  the  matter  of  repentance,  with  the 
4ny9aiUintia  of  the  too  strict  The  impatience  of  the  elder 
brother  in  the  parable  reminds  him  of  the  want  of  forbearing 
patience  in  too  strict  a  party  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
be  adduces  as  instances  of  patience  exactly  those  parables  the 
afyplication  of  which  to  the  point  agitated  in  the  church  on 
the  subject  of  repentance,  he  combated  in  his  later  Montanist 
irritingB.  StiU,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Montanist 
doctrine,  which  allows  of  only  one  marriage,  is  to  be  foimd 
here.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.    It  only  amounts  to 
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this,  that  when  married  persons  have  separated  ou  aoodimt  of 
adultery  committed  by  one  of  them,  the  party  separating  h 
not  justified  in  contracting  a  new  marriage.  FatieniHt  u  to 
be  here  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  hM 
to  lament  the  want  of  conjugal  fidelity  in  the  other  party,  hj 
not  contracting  a  new  marriage,  but  still  seeing  in  iJie  &llen 
an  object  of  conjugal  affection,  praying  for  their  salvation  and 
being  ready  to  be  reconciled  on  their  repentance.  Without 
being  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  could  believe  that  this  mi§^ 
be  iijierred  from  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  oomparecl  with 
1  Cor.  vii.  11.  Such  a  view  would  harmonize  better  with 
the  stem  character  of  his  piety,  which  led  him  on  all  occa- 
sions to  take  the  more  rigid  side,  and  with  his  ideal  conoep* 
tion  of  the  marriage  union  among  Christians ;  so  that  inafeeil  j 
of  our  being  obliged  to  explain  and  defend  his  statements  en 
the  ground  of  his  Montanism,  we  should  rather  find  in  thii 
earlier  tone  of  his  sentiments  a  point  of  connexion  for  fall 
later  Montanist  opinions.  The  same  explanation  may  be 
given,  when  Tertullian  commends  as  an  effect  of  patieniui, 
that  a  widow  declines  marrying  again,  without  rendering  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  such  a  second  maniag9 
as  in  itself  unchristian.  He  simply  classes  this  among  then 
things  which  denote  a  higher  degree  of  Christian  perfection,  | 
but  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  absolutely  enjoined. 
This  applies  also  to  his  high  estimate  of  celibacy,  connected 
with  a  misconception  that  early  arose  from  a  too  literal  intov 
pretation  of  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Christ  on  those  who 
abstained  from  maniage  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  saka 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  representing  paiientia  in  the 
ascetic  life  as  evincing  a  higher  stage  of  Christian  perfectimL 
This  also  was  a  tendency  of  the  Christian  life  preceding  Mod* 
tanism,  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  might  have  beet 
easily  produced  in  the  first  opposition  of  Christianily  to  the 
x^orld.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  mark  of  non-Montanism 
n  the  manner  of  his  describing  the  operation  of  paiientia  vk 
times  of  persecution.  '^  The  patience  uf  the  flesh  fights  in  pane- 
cutions.  If  flight  urges,  the  flesh  fights  against  the  discomforts 
of  flight.  If  even  the  prison  oppresses,  the  flesh  is  in  chains,  ths 
flesh  is  in  the  stocks,  the  flesh  is  on  the  bare  ground,  and  ia 
that  poverty  of  light  and  in  that  penury  of  the  world  Bat 
when  the  Christian  is  led  forth  to  the  trial  of  f(?licity,  to  thi 
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tunity  of  the  second  baptism,  to  the  ascent  itself  of  the 
)  seat,  no  patience  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  the  body." 
nian  here  describes  the  successiye  stages  in  which  pati- 
verifies  itself  imder  persecution.  The  highest  stage  is 
►f  martyrdom.  But  he  does  not  require  that  a  Christian 
i  give  himself  up  to  martyrdom.  He  considers  eveti 
imder  persecution,  by  which  the  Christian  at  once  fulfils 
ily  of  preserving  his  life  and  of  keeping  the  &.ith,  as  a 
dan  act,  by  which  patientia  is  proved  A  Montanist 
.  certainly  not  thus  have  expressed  himself. 
d  Tertullian  been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  could  he 
emitted,  as  he  described  the  progress  from  the  Old  Tea- 
it  to  the  New  in  patientia^  to  mention  what  was  allied  to 
hB  Montanist  connexion  of  ideas,  the  still  further  pro- 
in  it  made  by  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  ? 
)Bes  the  treatise  with  a  beautiful  and  graphic  delineation 
ience  and  its  agency  : — "  She  fortifies  faith,  guides  peace, 
ove,  promotes  humility,  waits  for  penitence,  affixes  the 
» a  fViU  confession ;"  (no  doubt  HofioKoyritnQ  is  here  spoken 
belonging  to  church-repentance,  and  Tertullian  would 
T  have  so  expressed  himself  if  he  had  not  admitted  a 
tance  which  would  lead  to  absolution ;  if,  therefore,  he 
lot  at  that  time  assented  to  the  current  church  prin- 
;) — "  she  controls  the  flesh,  preserves  the  spirit,  bridles 
)ngue,  holds  back  the  hand,  treads  underfoot  tempta- 
drives  away  scandals,  consummates  martyrdom,  consoles 
►or  man,  moderates  the  rich,  strains  not  the  weak,  wears 
it  the  strong,  delights  the  believer,  invites  the  heathen, 
ends  the  slave  to  his  ma&ter,  and  his  master  to  God; 
3  the  woman,  approves  the  man ;  is  loved  in  a  boy,  is 
d  in  a  youth,  is  honoured  in  the  aged,  is  beautiful  in 
sex,  in  every  age.  Come  now  !  if  we  can  describe  her 
and  demeanour.      Her  countenance   is  tranquil   and 

;  her  forehead  clear  and  contracted  by  no  wrinkle  of 
or  anger;  her  eyebrows  cheerfully  imknit,  her  eyes 
3d  downwards  in  hmnility,  not  in  grief ;  her  mouth  is 

with  the  honour  of  taciturnity ;  her  colour,  such  as 
^  to  the  unanxious  and  the  innocent ;  her  head  is  fre- 
y  shaken  at  the  devil  with  a  smile  of  defiance ;  her 
.  is  covered  with  a  white  garment,  fitting  close  to  the 
not  blown  about  nor  soiled ;  for  she  sits  on  the  tihxotk!^ 
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of  his  most  mild  and  gentle  spirit  who  is  not  gathered  m  flu 
whirlwind,  nor  darkens  in  the  cloud,  but  is  of  tender  aerenitf , 
open  and  simple,  whom  Elias  saw  at  the  third  time.  (1  Kings 
xix.  11.)  For  where  God  is,  there  is  his  foster-daughter,  Pataenoa 
When,  therefore,  the  Spirit  of  God  descends,  Patienoe  is  hb 
inseparable  companion.  If  we  admit  her  not  with  the  l^nzit^ 
will  he  always  remain  with  us )  Nay,  I  know  not  wfaethor 
he  will  continue  any  longer  —  without  his  oompanion  and 
handmaid  he  must  neces»Eirily  feel  pained  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  Whatever  his  enemy  inflicts,  he  cannot  beir 
it  alone,  wanting  the  instrument  of  bearing  it.  This  is  the 
method,  this  the  discipline  of  patience,  this  a  work  celestial 
and  truly  Christian ;  not  like  the  patience  of  the  natiooi 
of  the  earth,  &lse  and  shameful.*'  After  contrasting  divine 
patience  with  its  caricature  in  the  endurance  prac&ed  hj 
the  wicked,  he  concludes  with  saying,  *'  Let  us  love  thi 
patience  of  God,  the  patience  of  Chnst.  Let  us  repay  to  him 
what  he  has  himself  paid  for  us.  Let  us  offer  to  him  the 
patience  of  the  spirit,  the  patience  of  the  flesh,  we  that  behere 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit." 

In  respect  of  that  mild  and  liberal  spirit  which  was  at  the 
greatest  remove  from  the  Montanist  stand-point,  the  treatise 
on  Prayer  {De  Oratione)  is  most  akin  to  that  on  Patienoe 
{De  Fatientia),      When  we  distinguish  in  Tertullian*8  life 
epochs  of  a  freer  and  milder,  as  well  as  of  a  more  severe  and 
contracted  spirit,  we  must  either  suppose  that  his  stem  and 
rough  nature  was  at  first  more  completely  subdued  by  the 
transforming  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  that  it  afterwarde 
revived,  was  the  means  of  leading  Tertullian  in  his  ooncep- 
tions  of  Christianity  to  Montanism,  and  under  that  system 
attained  to  still  greater  vigour; — according  to  these  internal 
marks  we  should  place  the  treatise  on  Prayer  in  this  daaa  of 
Tertullian's  writings,  let  it  follow  the  treatise  on  Patience^  and 
regard  both  as  productions  of  this  first  epoch; — or,  we  miut 
admit,  that  Tertullian  at  a  later  period  had  stripped  off  hii. 
Montanism  and  had  become  more  mild  and  liberal  in  hii 
Christian  disposition;  then  these  two  treatises  would  beloi^ 
to  the  later  epoch.     We  might  deem  the  latter  suppositioo 
to  be  psychologically  probable,  if  it  only  had  a  historioal 
basis.     Meanwhile  it  is  questionable  whether  we  are  justified 
in  distinguishing  according  to  such  internal  mark%  varioai 
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epochs  in  the  Christian  development  of  the  man ;  whether  we 
oa^t  not  rather  to  assume  that  there  were  some  special 
moments  when  the  transforming  principle  of  Christianity  had 
the  asoendency — as  in  the  life  of  every  one  certain  moments' 
m&Y  qocur  when  the  Christian  spirit  penetrates  more  fireely 
•nd  manifests  itself  in  a  more  generous  efiPusion.  However 
that  may  he^  this  treatise  on  Prayer  is  an  important  memo* 
xial  of  a  spirit  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  Montanism. 
GBte  was  impelled  by  his  living  zeal  for  internal  practical 
Ohxistianily,  to  compose  this  work,  especially  in  order  to 
esfaibit  by  an  analysis  of  the  Lord's  ^ayer  the  essence  of 
Christian  i>rayer^  to  point  out  the  importance  of  prayer  for 
Christians^  to  describe  the  right  disposition  from  which 
Christian  prayer  must  proceed,  and  to  warn  against  several 
eapentitious  tendencies  of  heathen  and  Jewish  origin  which 
had  mingled  with  Christianity. 

« Our  •  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  so  Tertullian  begins,  "  pre- 
scribed for  MB,  the  disciples  of  the  New  Testament,  a  new 
form  of  prayer.  For  it  behoved  in  this  case  also,  to  lay  up 
new  wine  in  new  skins,  and  to  sew  a  new  piece  on  a  new 
gBxment.''  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Christian  stand- 
point must,  as  Tertullian  thinks,  be  especially  apparent  in 
the  method  of  prayer.  Here  we  see  how  he  distinguished  the 
two  stand-points  of  religious  development  in  Judaism  and 
Cbristianily.  He  says  that  in  part  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point was  altogether  removed,  as  in  the  instance  of  Circum- 
cision; in  part  its  defects  supplied,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
law;  in  pert  fulfilled,  as  in  prophecy ;  and  in  part  carried  on  to 
completion,  as  in  the  Christian  &ith  itself*  He  therefore 
ttHnmies  hare  a  continuous  development  of  the  £dth  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New.  All  has  be^i  transformed  from 
the  carnal  to  the  spiritual.  These  are  the  ideas  by  which 
Tertullian  rises  above  himself,  and  had  he  pursued  them  to 
their  logical  consequences  he  would  have  been  led  to  a  more 
oorreot  conception  of  many  particulars,  and  preserved  from 
that  mingling  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points 
irfaioh  already  had  become  too  prevalent  He  considers  John 
the  Baptist  as  the  transition-point  from  the  Old  Testament 

''Ceterom  qaicqaid  retro  fuerat  aut  dematatnm  est,  ut  circumcisio ; 
jmt  sappletQm,  at  reliqua  lex;  aut  impletam,  ut  prophetia;  aut  pei^ 
liectum,  ut  fi  iet  ipsa."    Cap.  L 
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development  to  the  New.  He  had  drawn  up  a  porticaltf 
form  of  prayer  for  his  disciples,  suited  to  his  peculiar  Btandr 
point ;  yet  everything  connected  with  John  was  only  a  pre- 
paration for  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  in  him  must 
everything  terminate.  So  because  John's  form  of  prayer 
belonged  only  to  such  a  preparative  transition-point,  it  could 
not  be  retained.  Referring  to  this,  he  says  of  the  relaticm  of 
John's  stand-point  to  Christ's  appearance  generally,  that  ''the 
whole  work  of  the  forerunner  with  the  Spirit  itse£f  must  pas 
over  to  the  Lord."  We  find  here  akeady  the  germ  of  those 
peculiar  views  which  Tertullian  afterwards  developed  more 
fully  as  a  Montanist,  that  as  the  operation  of  the  Diyine 
Spirit  in  Jolm  was  only  preparatory  and  fragmentary,  thii 
Spirit  departed  from  him  when  He  appeared  in  whom  dwelt 
the  frdness  of  the  Spirit,  and  hence  it  happened  that  he  who 
by  the  illimiination  of  the  Spirit  had  at  first  testified  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiali,  became  perplexed  about  him.  But  had  Ter- 
tullian been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  he  could  not,  when 
treating  of  tho  various  stages  of  development,  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  last,  perfecting  the  whole  by  liie  revelations  of 
the  Paraclete. 

Tertullian  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  directions  relative 
to  praying  that  precede  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  prayer  itself 
ill  its  separate  parts.  He  first  notices  the  exhortation  to  pray 
in  secret.  This  should  serve,  as  he  says,  to  press  upon  us  the 
belief  that  the  eye  and  ear  of  Almighty  God  is  present  in 
secret,  and  to  promote  that  modesty  of  faith  which  would 
cause  us  to  offer  our  devotions  to  him  alone  whom  we  believe 
to  see  and  hear  everywhere.  He  then  comes  to  Christ's 
injunction  not  to  use  many  words  in  prayer,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  that  men  should  not  apply  to  the 
Lord  with  a  host  of  words,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  will  provide  for  his  own  peopje  of  his  own  accord.  He 
discovers  heavenly  wisdom  in  presenting  such  a  rich  illness 
,of  thought  in  so  few  words.  We  may,  he  says,  call  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  fiict  an  epitome  (breviarium)  of  the  whole  Gospel 

He  then  goes  on  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself.  "  This,"  he 
says,  "begins  with  a  testimony  to  God,  and  the  dignity 
of  faith.  That  we  can  call  God  our  Father  is  gained  for  us 
by  faith,  for  it  stands  written,  *To  them  who  believe  on  hiin  he 
gave  power  that  they  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.'    How 
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•very  frequently  has  the  Lord  called  God  our  FaUier ;  yet 
and  has  taught  us  to  call  no  one  father  on  earth  but  only 

Him  whom  we  have  m  heaven The  name  of  Gk)d  the 

Father*  had  been  disclosed  to  no  one ;  even  Moses  who  asked 
conoemmg  it,  heard  in  truth  another  name.  To  us  it  has 
been  revved  in  the  Son.  For  now  is  the  Son  a  new  name 
of  the  Father."*  He  then  appeals  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  I 
am  come  in  the  Father's  name/*  John  y.  43  ;  and,  '^  Father, 
.  f/iorify  thy  name  ;*'  and,  "  I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto 
men,  John  xviL  6.  "  We  pray  therefore  that  this  name  may 
be  hallowed.  Not  as  if  it  became  men  to  wish  well  to  God, 
88  if  there  were  any  other  from  whom  it  could  be  wished  for 
him,  or  that  he  suffered  unless  we  so  wished.  Evidently  it  is 
becoming  that  God  should  be  blessed  everywhere  and  always, 
by  every  man,  for  the  remembrance  always  due  of  his  bene- 
fits  When  has  not  the  name  of  God  been  holy  and 

sanctified  by  himself,  since  he  of  himself  sanctifies  others.  To 
whom  that  company  of  angels  ceases  not  to  say,  Holy,  holy, 
holy !  Wherefore  we  also,  aspiring  to  be  angels  if  we  so. 
deserve,  leam  that  heavenly  address  to  God,  and  the  source 
of  future  glory.  Thus  much  as  regards  the  glory  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  to  our  petition  when  we  say,  *  Hallowed 
be  thy  name,'  we  pray  that  it  may  be  hallowed  in  us,  who  are 
in  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  in  others  also,  whom  the  giuce 
of  God  yet  awaits,  that  we  may  obey  this  command  in  praying 

for  all,  even  for  our  enemies. *  Thy  will  be  done  in 

heaven  and  in  earth.'  Not  that  any  one  can  hinder  the 
doing  of  his  will,  and  that  we  pray  for  success  to  his  will,  but 
we  pray  that  his  will  may  be  done  in  all  men."  Tertullian 
says,  that  this  would  be  the  meaning  even  if  we  took  the 
words  heaven  and  earth  figuratively  for  flesh  and  spirit. 
Although  it  is  to  be  understood  simply,  yet  is  the  sense  the 
same,  that  Grod's  will  may  be  done  in  us  on  earth,  that  it  may 

'  "Jam  enim  FIUua  novum  Patris  nomen  est."  In  the  first  edition 
I  considered  an  emendation  necessary  of  this,  certainly,  rather  obscure 
expression.  1  proposed  to  read,  *'  Jam  enim  Filius  Patris  nomen  est." 
Yet  I  now  consider  this  correction  as  not  necessary  or  sufficiently 
jottified.  The  words  of  Tertullian  may  bo  so  understood  that  since 
Christ  has  revealed  himself  to  men  simply  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as 
father  ai|d  son  are  correlative  ideas,  the  new  specific  relation  of  God  as 
fiither  to  those  who  become  his  children  through  Christ  his  Son,  wws 
thereby  introdaoed. 
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hereafter  be  done  in  heaven  also.  ''  But  what  does  God  will, 
excepting  that  we  should  walk  according  to  his  ru]ef  Wf 
pray  therefore  that  he  would  supply  us  ydth  the  substonoe 
and  power  of  doing  his  will,  that  we  may  be  saved  EK)th  in 
heaven  and  earth,  because  the  salvation  of  those  whom  he  has 
adopted  is  the  sum  of  his  will.  This  is  that  will  of  God 
which  the  Lord  has  administered  by  preaching,  workings  and 
enduring.  For  thus  he  himself  said,  he  did  not  h%$  own  will, 
but  his  Father^ s  ;  without  doubt,  what  he  did  was  the  will  of 
the  Father,  to  which  as  to  an  example  we  are  now  called  that 
we  may  preach,  and  work,  and  endure,  even  unto  death. 
That  we  may  be  able  to  fulfil  these  things  the  will  of  God  is 
necessary."  In  these  words  he  no  doubt  means  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  divine  grace.  "  When  we  say,  'Thy 
will  be  done,'  even  in  this  we  wish  well  to  ourselves,  because 
there  is  no  evil  in  Grod's  will,  even  though  according  to  the 
deserts  of  each,  it  be  otherwise  inflicted.  By  this  saying  we 
forewarn  ourselves  for  endurance.  The  Loid  also  when  he 
had  wished  to  exhibit  in  his  own  flesh  the  infirmity  of  the 
flesh  with  the  reality  of  sufiering,  '  Father,'  said  he, '  let  this 
cup  pass  away;'  then  recollecting  himself, '  not  my  will^  but 
thine  be  done.' 

''Also  the  prayer  '  Thy  kingdom  come,'  is  to  be  understood 
like  '  Thy  will  be  done,*  namely,  in  ourselves.  For  when  does 
not  God  reign,  in  whose  hand  is  the  heart  of  all  kings  )  But 
whatever  we  wish  for  ourselves,  we  presage  in  him."  Thus  he 
refers  the  doing  of  God*s  will  to  the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 
Here  a  remarkable  contrast  is  presented  in  Tertullian  himaelf. 
We  have  seen  that  in  his  Apology  he  distinctly  specifies  as  an 
object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians  the  delay  of  the  consum- 
mation of  aU  things,  on  account  of  the  expected  severe  tribu- 
lation, and  their  dread  of  the  divine  judgment.  But  here,  on 
the  contrary,  he  combats  the  notion  of  the  adoption  of  sudi  a 
prayer  by  Christians.  Whatever  stood  in  contravention  of 
that  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  coming  of  God's 
kingdom,  appeared  to  him  as  absolutely  unchristian.  ''Where- 
fore, if  the  appearing  of  God's  kingdom  belongs  to  the  will  of 
God  and  to  our  earnest  expectation,  how  can  some  pray  for  a 
lengthening  out  of  the  age,  when  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  we  pray  that  it  may  come,  tends  to  tiie  consummadoa 
of  the  age?    We  wish  to  reign  earlier,  and  not  to  serve  longer. 
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Enen  if  it  were  not  prescribed  in  the  prayer,  about  praying 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  we  shoidd,  of  our  own  accord, 

oflfer  that  petition,  hastening  to  the  finiition  of  our  hope 

Tee,  Lord,  let  thy  kingdom  come  with  utmost  speed !  The 
wish  of  Christians,  the  confusion  of  the  heathen,  the  joy  of 
angdbi,  for  which  we  struggle ;  yea,  more,  for  which  we  pmy." 
We  here  recognise  in  Tertullian,  who  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  advocated  both  Uiis  view  and  the  other,  a  con- 
trariety of  disposition  and  sentiment.  Here  the  prevailing 
tcme  is  the  confidence  of  child-like  fhith  and  of  child-hke  love. 
The  believing  soul,  in  yearning,  devoted  love^  unmixed  with 
fear,  presses  forward  to  the  end,  the  appearing  of  Christ.  But 
in  the  other  mode  of  contemplating  the  future,  the  soul  is 
strained  and  put  upon  the  rack  with  images  of  terror.  The 
awfulneas  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  present  from  the 
iast  glorious  future,  presses « too  powerfully  on  the  soul  to 
alkw  of  her  surrendering  herself  to  the  joyful  prospect  that 
forms  ihe  final  aim  of  all  her  aspirations.  The  child-like 
relation  is  disturbed  and  infringed  by  the  legal  stand-point. 

Tertullian  finds  a  peculiar  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom 
hi  the  construction  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  '^  after  heavenly 
things — ^that  is,  after  the  name  of  God,  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God — ^there  is  a  place  found  for  a  petition 
relating  to  earthly  wants."  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  the  petition  for 
daily  bread  may  be  understood  spiritually.  For  Chiist  is  our 
bread,  beoauiie  Christ  is  life,  and  bread  is  life  f  that  is,  Christ 
is  for  the  life  of  the  soul  what  bread  is  for  the  life  of  the  body. 
If  these  words  are  so  imderstood,  two  things  are  contained 
in  them;  the  petition  for  continuous  spiritual  communion 
with  Chiist  as  the  true  bread  of  the  soul,  and  for  an  insepa- 
rable union  with  him,  for  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
medium,  and  (secondly)  a  justification  for  always  participating 
in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  thus  to  be  continually  placed  in  this 
peculiarly  sanctifying  connexion  with  the  body  of  Christ,  of 
which  the  supper  is  the  medium,  and  which  Tertullian  dis- 
tinguishes as  something  specific*  from  that  di\ine  vital  com- 
munion with  Christ  which  ought  to  exist  throughout  the 
whole  life  of  a  Christian.  From  this  passage  two  things  are 
evident,  that  Tertullian  distinguishes  the  manner  in  which 

>  Cap.  vi.    "  Itaque  petendo  panem  quotidianum  perpetoitatem  poa- 
tttUmus  in  Christo  et  indi?iduitatem  a  corpora  ejus." 
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Christ  commuuicates  himself  in  the  supper  by  a  oertain 
bodily  contact,  from  the  supernatural  spiritual  communioD 
with  him  as  embracing  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  jet 
(secondly)  that  he  by  no  means  admitted  the  penetration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  for  he 
thus  describes  the  participation  of  Christ  in  the  supper: 
"Tum  quod  et  corpus  ejus  in  pane  ceusetur."*  Thus  he  ex- 
plains the  words  of  the  institution.  We  notice  this  in  passing, 
because  we  are  prepared  to  consider  in  the  sequel  more  fully, 
Tertullian*s  doctrine  of  the  supper  in  connexion  with  the 
geneml  development  of  this  doctiine. 

From  the  communicative  love  of  God  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding petitions  refer,  TeituUian  passes  to  the  grace  of  God 
in  reference  to  sin,  to  which  the  following  petitions  correspond. 
"  It  follows,  that  having  noticed  the  liberality  of  God,  we 
should  also  supplicate  his  clemency.  For  what  would  bodily 
nourishment  profit,  if  we  ai-e  reckoned  in  reference  to  them 
as  a  bull  for  sacrifice  ?  The  Lord  knew  that  himself  only 
was  without  sin.  He  teaches,  therefore,  *  Forgive  us  our  debtSb* 
Prayer  for  forgiveness  is  a  confession,  for  he  that  asks  forgive- 
ness, confesses  transgression.  Thus  is  repentance  shown 
acceptable  to  God,  because  he  prefers  it  to  the  death  of  a 
sinner  ....  For  the  completeness  of  so  brief  a  prayer,  that 
we  may  pray  not  only  for  the  remission  of  sins  but  fur  their 
turning  away,  it  is  added,  '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation/  that 
is,  suffer  us  not  to  be  led  by  him  who  tempts  ....  This  is 
explained  by  the  next  clause,  *but  deliver  us  from  the  evil 
one.' "  After  this  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Pmyer,  Teilullian 
says,  "  God  alone  can  teach  us  how  he  would  have  us  pray. 
The  sacred  duty  therefore  of  prayer,  ordained  by  himself,  and 
anin^ted  by  his  Spirit  even  at  the  time  when  it  proceeded 
from  his  divine  mouth,  ascends  by  its  own  right  to  heaven, 
commending  to  the  Father  what  the  Son  has  taught" 

Respecting  the  state  of  the  disposition  that  is  suitable  for 
prayer,  he  thus  speaks  : — *'  The  exercise  of  pmyer  ought  to 
be  free,  not  only  from  anger,  but  from  all  disorder  of  mind 
Aviiatever,  being  sent  forth  from  such  a  spirit,  as  is  the  Spirit 
to  whom  it  is  sent.  For  a  polluted  spirit  cannot  be  acknow- 
ledged by  a  Holy  Spirit,  nor  a  sad  spiiit  by  a  joyful  one,  nor 

'  "  Panis  est  corpus  Christi— eoipus  Christi  censetur  m  pane." 
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a  fettered  spirit  by  a  free  one.  No  one  receives  an  adversary ; 
no  one  admits  any  save  a  compeer." 

From  what  he  says  respecting  the  internal  state  of  the  dis- 
position necessary  for  prayer,  he  takes  occasion  to  enter  his 
protest  against  many  superstitious  practices  which  had  foimd 
their  way  among  Christians  from  the  Jews  and  heathens,  such 
as  washing  the  hands  before  every  prayer.  "  What  reason  is 
there,"  he  asks,  "  in  entering  upon  prayer  with  the  hands 
indeed  washed  but  with  the  spirit  foiil  ?  when  even  for  the 
hands  themselves  spiritual  cleanliness  is  necessary,  that  they 
may  be  lifted  up  pure  from  Msehood,  murder,  cruelty,  poison- 
ings, idolatry,  and  other  defilements,  which,  being  conceived 
by  the  spirit,  are  brought  to  maturity  by  the  labour  of  the 
mmds.  This  is  true  cleanness,  not  that  which  many  super- 
stitiously  observe,  using  water  before  every  prayer  and  even 
washing  the  whole  body.  But  the  hands  are  pure  enough 
which  we  have  once  wa^ed  with  the  whole  body  in  Christ ;" 
that  is,  if  we  only  preserve  the  purification  granted  to  the 
whc^e  man  through  Christ,  henceforth  every  thing  will  be 
pure.  The  hands  require  no  special  pm*ifying.  In  all  this 
we  recognise  the  pure  Christian  element  of  Tertullian's  spirit 
in  contrast  to  the  other  element  of  externality,  which  we 
elsewhere  observe  in  him,  and  which  on  many  points  pre- 
vailed in  Montanism.  The  internal  free  Christian  spirit  in 
Tertullian  expresses  itself  here  emphatically  against  the  acti- 
vity that  loses  itself  in  outward  acts  and  stands  opposed 
to  the  rational  worship  of  Christianity.  ''  Such  things  are 
to  be  set  down,  not  to  religion,  but  to  superstition,  being 
affected  and  forced^  and  belong  rather  to  an  over  curious  than 
rational  service,  certainly  to  be  restrained  because  they  put 
us  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles."  ^  He  therefore  marks  liiat 
element  of  externality  in  religion  as  heathenish,  and  adduces 
another  example  of  such  a  mixture  of  heathenism  in  prayer 
-—the  practice  of  throwing  off  the  pcenula  or  over-cloak 
before  prayer, — or  sitting  down  as  the  heathen  are  accus- 
tomed when  they  perform  their  devotions  on  their  seal-rings 
before  their  idols.'    As  the  hypocritical  and  artificial  which 

I  **  Huju^modi  cnim  nOn  religioui  sed  superstitioni  depuiantur,  afieo- 
tata  et  coacta  et  curiosi  potius  quam  rationalis  officii,  certe  vel  eo  co^r- 
cenda,  quod  gentilibus  adnquent." 

'  See  Apnleius  de  Magia :  **  Korem  mibi  habeo,  quoqno  earn,  simuia- 
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wishes  to  gain  acceptance  with  God  and  man,  easily  joim 
itself  to  the  simple  and  genuine,  so  there  were  at  that  time 
many,  who  by  their  outcries  and  outward  gestures  made  a 
show  of  their  devotions.  Tertullian  declared  himself  staxm^y 
againt  all  this — '^  The  publican  who,  not  only  in  his  prayer, 
but  in  his  looks,  was  hiunble  and  dejected,  went  down  justified 
rather  than  that  most  impudent  Pharisee.  Grod  as  he  is  the  be- 
holder, so  also  he  is  the  hearer,  not  of  the  voice,  but  of  the  heart 

As  Christ  the  crucified,  risen  and  ascended  to  heaven,  is 
the  central  point  of  the  Christian  system,  so  from  the  &st 
these  were  r^arded  as  the  two  most  essential  points  of  the 
Christian  life — as  rooted  in  Commimion  with  Chnst ;  to  follow 
the  Crucified  in  repentance  and  self-denial ;  in  him  and  with 
him  to  die  to  self,  the  world,  and  sin,  in  order  to  rise  in  and 
with  him  to  a  new  divine  life.  This  was  also  the  central 
point  of  the  Christian  festivals.  A  general  fast  correfiponded 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  sufiferings  of  Christ  as  an  expres- 
sion of  repentance,  and  a  preparation  for  the  festival  of  the 
resurrection  and  for  communion  on  the  follo¥mig  Sunday, 
and  the  succeeding  fifty  days  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  risen  and  ascended  Saviour,  till  the  efiusion  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit.  That  was  at  first  the  only  regular  church  fiuat,  in 
support  of  which  Matt.  ix.  15  was  erroneously  appealed  to, 
and  in  the  mode  of  keeping  this  fast,  various  usages  existed 
in  different  churches.  The  Montanists  wished  to  prescribe 
several  laws  relative  to  fasts,  but  met  with  warm  opposition 
in  the  existing  spirit  of  Christian  freedom.  Tertullian  here 
showed  himself  nqt  yet  disposed  to  Montanism. 

Among  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  age,  the  beantifbl 
custom  existed  of  closing  all  their  meetings  for  prayer  with 
the  kiss  of  brotherly  love  and  of  peace.  I^e  common  eleva- 
tion of  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  issued  in  fusing  their  hearts 
together,  and  in  giving  this  token  of  love  and  peace.  But  now 

cram  alictgus  dei  inter  libellos  conditum  gestare,  eique  dieboa  eertii 
thare  et  mero  et  aliquando  yictimis  supplicare.**  Hott  similar  to  later 
superstitions  in  reference  to  the  saints  and  the  Virgin !  As  the  images 
of  the  false  gods  were  so  common  on  the  seal-rii^s,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria in  his  Pcedagogus  forbids  Chriistians  expressly  wearing  such 
rings.  According  to  Clement,  Pythagoras  in  order  to  couiterwork  the 
.  superstition  that  cleaves  to  objects  of  sense,  had  spoken  against  the  seil- 
rings  ornamented  with  images  of  idols.  ^tuerAxtoh  ft^  ^opw^  ^a|M 
coc^roff  adrots  ifxap^^*^^  B^v.    Strom,  v.  f.  559 
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tfiere  were  for  individuals  freely  chosen  days  for  fasting  and 
penitence.  K  at  such  seasons  they  joined  in  the  general  devo* 
tioDfl^  many  believed  that  they  could  not  partake  of  this 
brotherly  loss  as  a  token  of  joy — that  it  was  not  suitable  to 
days  of  fieusting  and  penitence.  Tertullian  blamed  this  scrupu- 
lodty,  so  foreign  to  the  unprejudiced  Christian  mind.  He 
beautifblly  terms  that  Christian  brotherly  kiss  the  seal  of 
prayer  (iign<usulum  orationis).  "  What  prayer,"  he  says,  "  is 
perfect,  if  aeparated  from  the  holy  kiss  ?  .  .  .  .  What  sort  of 
Bacrifioe  is  that  from  which  one  returns  without  peace  )  And 
whatever  the  reason  for  our  conduct  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
more  powerful  than  the  observance  of  the  precept  by  which 
we  are  commanded  to  conceal  our  fasting.  But  by  withhold- 
ixig  tlie  kiss  we  are  known  to  be  fasting."  In  remembrance 
of  the  passion  of  Christ  and  its  preparatives,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  were  appointed  for  prayer-meetings ;  and  many  per- 
sons, according  to  their  peculiar  wants,  were  accustomed  as  a 
self-impoeed  duly,  without  any  legal  compulsion,  to  &st  for 
a  certain  time.^  At  these  prayer-meetings  the  Lord's  supper 
was  also  celebrated.  But  many  of  those  who  fasted  beUeved 
that  this  participation  of  the  highest  joy  was  incompatible 
with  festing,  and  since  at  that  time,  according  to  the  original 
institation,  all  the  members  of  the  church  partook  6f  the 
holy  sapper,  those  who  did  not  partake  of  it,  were  known  to 
afastain  on  account  of  their  fasting.  This  also  Tertullian 
disapproved  of,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, and  expressed  himself  pointedly  against  it.  "  Does 
then  the  Eucharist  relax  a  service  devoted  to  God,  or  does 
it  not  the  more  bind  to  God  1  Will  not  thy  station  be  more 
solemn,  if  thou  standest  at  the  altar  of  God  1  **  (In  this  passage 
the  metaphor  of  the  idea  of  an  altar  which  is  connected  with 
that  of  a  sacrifice,  and  which  for  the  first  time  appetirs 
here,  is  worthy  of  notice.)  TertuUian  then  recommends  a 
method  for  uniting  the  two,  not  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
mtmion,  and  yet  not  to  interrupt  the  fasting  on  accoimt  of 
the  holy  supper.  They  might  receive  (he  suggests)  the  Lord's 
body,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  partake  of  it,  but  keep  the 
consecrated  bread  by  itself,  and  partake  of  it  after  their  fast 

*  On  the  dies  sUUMnum,  so  called  from  its  analogy  to  the  atatio 
mSKiarU,  w  Tertullian  himself  describes  it ;  "  Statio  de  militari  exemplo 
Bomen  fcdpit,  nam  et  militia  Dei  sumui.'* 
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was  over.  This  passage  is  in  several  respects  a  remaiiKabk 
one.  We  observe  here  a  custom  of  which  we  frequently  find 
traces  in  Tertulliaa,  and  which  is  founded  on  a  peculiar  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  thing  represented  to  the  sym- 
bols of  it  in  the  holy  supper.  However  TertuUion  mig^ 
otherwise  have  thought,  yet  we  notice  here,  at  all  events,  that 
externality,  in  virtue  of  which  that  was  transferred  to  tbe 
dutward  element  which  should  only  have  been  expresMd  of 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  ordinance  in  the  harmonioiis  comlH- 
nation  of  all  its  parts.  In  consequence,  to  the  bread  osaee 
consecrated,  an  indwelling,  inalienable  ef&cacy  was  ascribed. 
Hence  the  custom  of  taking  away  the  consecrated  bread  as 
the  Lord's  body  from  the  communion  service,  and  laying 
it  up  at  home.  We  also  see  here,  the  participaticm  of  oae 
element  of  the  holy  supper  separated  from  participation  of 
the  other. 

*When  Tertullian  in  this  treatise  speaks  of  usages  which 
differed  in  different  churches,  he  passes  judgment  with  a 
moderation  which  would  little  suit  the  legal  spirit  of  Monta- 
nism.  It  is  true,  he  even  already  approved  of  the  custom, 
that  not  merely  married  women,  but  virgins  should  appear 
veiled  in  the  chiu'ch.^  But  on  this  point  he  spoke  wHha 
discretion  which  he  could  not  have  shown  had  he  been  a 
Montanist  who  depended  not  on  his  own  intelligence^  but  <m 
the  divine  utterances  of  the  Paraclete.  And  while  as  a  Mon- 
tanist he  must  have  appealed  in  the  examination  of  a  dispu- 
table opinion  to  this  divine  decision,  he  here  appeals  only  to 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  and  exegetical  reasons.'     On  thii 

*  To  this  custom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  oar  notiee  of 
Tertullian's  book  on  the  subject,  that  we  may  not  interrupt  tiie  ooa> 
nexion  here,  nor  repeat  what  has  been  already  said.  We  would  here 
notice  a  difference  in  the  explanation  of  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  in 
relation  to  a  view  taken  of  it  by  Tertullian,  which  we  have  aheadly 
given.  We  remarked  above  that  he  regarded  this  as  a  symbol  €i  thi 
feeling  of  dependence  in  the  female  sex,  by  which  they  were  to  honov 
the  presence  of  the  good  spirits;  but  here  he  understands  by  the  angdi^ 
the  evil  angels,  the  fallen  spirito,  and  applies  to  them  the  repreaentatiflB 
which  was  taken  from  Gen.  vL  2,  and  had  been  spread  more  widely  b^ 
the  Book  of  Enoch ;  this  sign  of  dependence  and  shame  would  protoefc 
the  virgins  against  the  plots  of  the  fallen  spirits^  ranee  such  had  oiiof 
mixed  with  the  daughters  of  men. 

'  How  could  he  as  a  Montanist,  whilst  following  the  uttcranoes  of  thi 
Paraclete,  say,  "  In  so  great  a  variety  of  usages  it  would  appear  imptp 
dent,  if  so  inconsiderable  a  man  as  I  am  were  to  exanune  uieae  thiiigi 
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oecasion  the  liberal  spirit  of  Tertallian  declares  itself  against 
that  reverence  for  tradition  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
progressiye  church  development.  "  But  let  no  one  think  that 
she"  (the  married  woman)  ^'  ought  to  be  moved  by  the  rule  of  a 
prodeoesBor.  Many  persons  surrender  their  own  understanding 
and  its  firmness  to  the  practice  of  others."  We  here  see  Ter- 
tallian coming  forward  as  the  opponent  of  the  bishops,  who 
appealed  to  &e  authority  of  &eir  predecessors.  In  this 
manner  it  was  possible  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the 
Biahops  of  Rome,  who  were  accustomed  to  appeal  especially 
to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors. 

Terfcullian  showed  this  moderation  still  more  in  his  judg- 
ment on  another  difference  of  usage,  in  which,  however,  he 
mig^t  speak  in  a  more  decided  tone,  since  he  had  the  whole 
Western  church  in  its  favour.  The  celebration  of  Sunday,  as 
we  have  abready  remarked,  as  the  day  dedicated  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord,  was  distinguished  in  this  way,  that  no 
feadng  was  allowed  upon  it,  and  persons  prayed  not  kneeling 
but  standing  upright.  In  addition,  it  was  dso  believed  that 
persons  should  abstain  from  all  labour  on  Sundays,  a  regula- 
tion based  on  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  of  a  day  specially 
dedicated  to  God,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  original 
Christian  conception  of  it;  this  appears  from  the  words  of 
Tertallian: — "We  ought  to  guard  against  every  posture  of 
painfiilness,  and  to  forbear  offices,  putting  off  even  business, 
lest  we  give  place  to  the  devil."  Tertullian  therefore  regarded 
the  temptation  to  labour  on  Sunday  as  proceeding  from  Satan. 
But  in  many  parts  of  the  East  there  was  still  in  connexion 
with  Judaism  a  special  regard  paid  to  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was 
kept  in  the  same  manner  as  Simday.  In  the  Boman  and 
other  Western  churches,  on  the  contrary,  no  scruple  was  felt 
to  fiuit  on  the  Sabbath,  but  that  day  was  sometimes  preferred 
for  the  piurpose,  by  way  of  opposition  to  Judaism.  Now  as 
some  members  of  Oriental  churches  where  that  regard  for  the 
Sabbath  still  prevailed,  settled  down  among  Western  commu- 
nitifii^  and  continued  their  wonted  custom,  or  wished  to  intro- 
duce and  establish  it  as  the  only  right  one,  controversies  arose 

afresh  after  the  holy  apostle ;  but  yet  it  is  not  impudent  if  it  were  only 
•meable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle." — '*  Varietas  observationum 
mioii,  poat  sanctiaaimum  apostolum  nos  vel  mazime  nuUius  loci 
homines  impudenter  retractare,  nisi  quod  nonimpudenter,  si  secundum 
apostolom  retraotemns." 

VOL.  IL  T 
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respecting  it.  To  those  who  were  warmly  interested  in  tiie 
dispute,  it  seemed  very  evident  that  there  was  somethiiii; 
Jewish  in  placing  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday  on  a  level,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  load  their  opponents  with  a  variety 
of  consequences  deducible,  as  they  affirmed,  from  the  practice. 
But  Tertullian,  with  greater  liberality  of  mind,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  ^'the  Lord  will  grant  his  grace  that  they 
may  either  }'ield  or  hold  their  own  opinion  without  oflfenoe 
to  others."  * 

Tertullian  recognises  that  characteristic  of  the  CSbristian 
stand-point  which  is  shown  in  its  freedom  from  the  elements 
of  the  world,  in  reference  to  prayer,  when  he  assertB  that 
prayer  is  not  confined  to  any  time  or  any  place.  '^Oonceniiiig 
times  of  prayer  nothing  at  all  is  prescribed,  unless  simply  to 
pray  at  aU  times  and  in  every  place.  But  how  in  every  pfisux^ 
when  we  are  prohibited  in  public?  '  In  every  place,'  he  sayi^ 
where  opportimity  or  necessity  has  given  occasion.  For 
that  is  not  reckoned  contrary  to  the  precept  which  was  done 
by  the  apobtles,  who  in  prison  prayed  and  sang  praises  to 
God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them  (Acts  xvi.  25)  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  who  in  the  ship  celebrated  the  Eucharist'  in  the 
presence  of  all."* 

In  reference  to  the  time  for  prayer,  Tertullian  declares  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  time  whatever,  but  still 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  something  determined  in 
this  respect,  as  a  requirement  to  withdraw  sometimes  from 
worldly  business  to  prayer.  He  considered  it  to  be  best  to 
adhere  to  the  three  daily  hours  of  prayer  customary  among 
the  Jews,  (the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  or  nine,  twelve^ 
and  three  o'clock,)  and  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament; 
besides,  according  to  ancient  usage,  prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  and  at  night.  Tertullian,  agreeably  to  the  Chiistisn 
principle  of  transforming  all  earthly  things  by  a  reference  to 
the  divine,  desired  that  all  transactions  of  earthly  life  should 
be  sanctified  by  prayer.     Although  this  might  become  men 

^  "  Dominus  dabit  gratiam  saam,  ut  aut  cedant  aut  sine  alionun 
scandalo  sententia  sua  utahtur."    Cap.  xviii; 

'  The  Lord's  sapper  is  not  referred  to  in  Actsxxvii.  85 ;  but  the  free* 
dom  of  Tertnllian's  mind  in  so  understanding  it  is  worthy  oi  notice. 

3  "  Non  enim  contra  praeceptum  reputatur  ab  Rpostolis  fiMstom,  qii 
in  oaroere,  audientibus  cuatodiis,  orab^t  et  canebant  Deo,  apad  Fuilimii 
qui  in  navi  coram  omnibus  eucharistiam  fecit." 
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yet  there  is  an  important  Christian  principle 
involved,  from  which  this  requirement  proceeds.  He  says 
tfait  beUeveni  ought  not  to  bathe  or  take  food,  without  first 
pEayin^  f<Hr  whidi  he  gives  this  reason, — '^  The  refreshment 
and  nonriahment  of  the  spirit  are  to  be  esteemed  before  those 
of  the  Heeh,  and  the  things  of  heaven  before  those  of  earth."' 
«  DiamisB  not  without  prayer,  a  brother  who  has  entered  thy 
house.  '  Thou  hast  seen,'  saith  he,  '  thy  brother,  thou  hast 
seen  thy  Lord.'  Especially  a  stranger,  lest  he  be  an  angel. 
Neitfaer  should  he  partake  of  earthly  refreshment  before 
heaven]^  from  the  brethren  who  receive  him." ' 

He  points  out  in  what  manner  prayer  is  the  true  spiritual 
■UBifioe  of  Christians.  "  This  is  the  spiritual  victim  which 
has  abolished  the  ancient  sacrifices.  ^  To  what  purpose,'  saith 
H&,  ^is  the  multitude  of  yom:  sacrifices  imto  me]'  (Jsa.  i.  11.) 
Bat  what  God  requires,  the  Gospel  teaches.  'The  hour 
oometh,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God  is  a  Spirit.'  We  are  the  tnie 
woTBhippers  and  the  true  priests,  who,  praying  in  the  spirit, 
aaorifioe  in"^  the  spirit  the  prayer  pectiliar  and  acceptable  to 
God,  which  he  has  required  and  which  he  has  provided  for 
himaelf.  This,  devoted  by  the  whole  heart,  fed  by  faith, 
tended  by  truth,  complete  in  innocence,  pure  by  chastity, 
crowned  by  love,  we  ought  to  bring  up  to  the  altar  of  God, 
with  the  tndn  of  good  works,  amid  psalms  and  hymns ;  to 
obtain  all  things  for  us  from  God.  For  what  has  God  denied 
to  the  prayer  offered  up  in  spirit  and  in  truth — ^that  prayer 
which  he  has  required  ?  We  read,  and  hear,  and  believe  how 
great  are  the  proofe  of  its  efficacy."  We  recognise  in  these 
expreflsioQS  the  great  Christian  idea  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood and  the  universal  sacrifice ;  we  see  how  far  the  writer 
still  was  from  holding  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  priesthood  and 
a  sacrifiee  corresponding  to  it  in  the  presentation  of  the  Holy 
Sapper,  and  hence  are  led  to  put  a  modified  sense  on  his 
reference  to  an  altar  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist. 

He  develops  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  the  peculiar  power 

'  ''Priota  etiam  habenda  nvad  spiritus  refrigeria  quam  camis,  et 
prion  eoBlettia  quam  terrena."    Cap.  xzy. 

*  Tertiillian  informs  u&  that  often  after  praying.  Christians  sang  the 
halleliyah  and  similar  psalms,  in  the  closing  words  of  which  those  who 
wera  preaoii  responded. 
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of  Christian  prayer  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christini 
stand-point.  '^  Prayer  in  ancient  times  delivered  firom  fiamei^ 
and  wild  beasts,  and  hunger,  and  yet  had  not  received  a  fosm 
from  Christ.  But  how  much  more  largely  does  the  ChtiBtutn 
prayer  operate !  It  does  not  place  the  Angel  ot  the  Dew  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  (Dan.  iii.  28,)  nor  shut  the  moutha  of 
lions,  (Dan.  vi.)  nor  bring  the  dinner  of  rustics  to  the 
hungry,  (2  Kings  iv. ;)  the  grace  vouchsafed  takes  away  no 
sense  of  sufiTering,  but  it  arms  with  endurance  men  who  foe 
suffering,  feeling,  and  grieving ;  by  its  power  it  enlazgea 
grace,  that  faith  may  know  what  it  obtains  from  the  Locd, 
knowing  what  it  suffers  for  the  name  of  God.  In  time  post 
prayer  brought  down  plagues,  routed  hostile  armies,  prevented 
beneficial  rains.  But  now  the  prayer  of  righteousness  turns 
away  all  the  wrath  of  God,  keeps  watch  for  enemies,  suppli- 
cates for  persecutors.  Is  it  wonderful  that  that  could  extort 
celestial  waters,  which  could  bring  down  fires  1  Prayer  is  the 
onl}'-  thing  that  conquers  God.  But  Christ  knew  that  it  ooold 
wo^  no  ill.  He  has  conferred  upon  it  all  power  for  good. 
Therefore  it  knows  nothing  unless  to  call  back  the  souls  of 
the  departed  from  the  way  of  death  itself,  to  renovate  the 
weak,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  purge  the  possessed,  to  open  tiie 
prison-doors,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  innocent.  It  washes 
away  sins,  it  repels  temptations,  it  extinguishes  persecutioiifl^ 
it  consoles  the  feeble-minded,  it  delights  the  magnanimous,  it 
brings  back  travellers,  it  stills  waves,  it  confounds  robbers,  it 
nourishes  the  poor,  it  controls  the  rich,  it  raises  up  the  fidlen, 
it  props  the  falling,  it  preserves  the  standing,  l^yer  is  the 
bulwark  of  &.ith ;  our  arms  and  weapons  against  the  adversaiy, 
who  watches  us  on  every  side.  Therefore,  let  us  never  walk 
unarmed.  By  day  let  us  remember  our  station,  by  night  our 
watch.  Under  the  arms  of  prayer  let  us  guard  the  standard 
of  our  general;  praying  let  us  await  Uie  trumpet  of  the 
angel."  He  then  points  out  the  symbols  that  are  to  be  found 
throughout  nature  of  the  creation  praying  to  the  Creator,  and 
says,  "  All  the  angels  pray.  Every  creature  prays.  The  cattle 
pray,  and  the  wild  beasts,  and  bend  their  knees,  and  issuing 
from  their  stalls  and  dens,  not  meaningless  look  up  to  heavexL 
And  the  birds  now  rising  soar  towards  heaven,  and  extend  the 
cross  of  their  wings  for  hands,  and  utter  sounds  which  seem 
a  piuyer."     In  this  passage  several  expressions  may  offend  i 
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■ober  understanding  and  a  classical  taste;  but  it  is  based  on 
the  tmth  of  a  symbolic  conception  of  the  life  of  nature  irom 
the  depths  of  Christian  feeling,  the  effort  of  the  spirit  to  coix 
ceive  itself  symbolically  in  nature.  Tertullian  closes  with  the 
words,  "  What  more  then  can  I  say  concerning  the  duty  of 
pmjeri  Eyen  the  Lord  himself  has  prayed,  to  whom  be 
honour  and  power  for  ever  and  ever." 

We  now  proceed  to  TertuUian's  work  "  On  Baptism."  It 
stricUy  belongs  to  the  class  of  his  dogmatic  writings ;  but 
since  it  contains  many  particulars  relating  to  subjects  of 
Christian  and  church  life,  and  stands  in  close  connexion  with 
another  work  belonging  to  this  division,  we  have  determined 
toplaoeit  here. 

Tertullian  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  all  Chris- 
tians^ and  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  discriminate  its 
true  import ;  what  was  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  it,  and 
what  belonged  to  its  right  administration.  He  wished  to 
qualify  all  believers  for  rightly  imderstanding  their  feith,  and 
for  giving  a  just  account  of  it  The  general  principle  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  dogmatic  knowledge  to  faith,  which  passed 
from  him  to  Augustine,  was  applied  by  him  in  reference  to 
this  particular  subject.  First  of  all,  men  ought  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  divine  institution  in  humble  faith,  in  order 
to  experience  in  themselves  the  divine  power  which  lies  in  it ; 
and  then  they  should  advance  to  an  insight  into  the  necessity 
of  such  a  divine  institution  for  the  object  to  be  attained  by 
it ; — first  of  all  the  credere,  then  the  intelligere}  Tertullian 
had  specially  in  view  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  who 
ought  to  come  with  a  right  consciousness  to  baptism.  As  to 
the  vindication  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  this  was  acknow- 
ledged on  the  whole  as  a  divine  institution  for  all  ages,  not 
only  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  but  by  almost  all  sects. 
Even  the  Gnostics,  with  whom  the  variance  was  greatest, 
agreed  for  the  most  part  on  this  question.  Baptism  was  to 
them  especially  important  as  a  medium  of  communion  with 
Chnst ;  of  freedom  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  as 
well  as  from  the  power  of  the  hylistic  principle.  There  was 
only  a  small  party  who  by  their  opposition  against  nature  and 

'  Gap.  z.  "Non  intelligentes,  quia  nee  credentes.  Nos  porro  qimn- 
tola  ftae  iiuiiiu»  tantulo  et  intellectu  poBBumns  nstimare.'' 
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everything  natural  that  was  taken  from  the  kingdom  of  tfai 
Demiurgus,  and  by  their  spiritualizing  idealist  tendency,  iraro 
impelled  to  a  rejection  of  outward  baptism. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Quintilla  who  came  fonvaid  at 
Carthage  as  an  opponent  of  outward  baptism  and  thus  coca- 
sioned  Tertullian's  vindication  of  it,  really  proceeded  on 
Gnostic  principles.  She  belonged  to  a  sect  of  CiyaDite& 
According  to  some  this  was  identical  with  the  Gnostio  sect  of 
the  Cainites.  The  name  is  no  argument  for  the  identity; 
for  it  would  be  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  onoe 
existing  sect  of  the  Cajanites  had  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  Cainites,  than  that  the  name  Cainites  had  been  altered  to 
Cajanites,  since  the  name  Cain  was  miiversally  known,  and 
the  sect  named  after  him  was,  on  account  of  name,  pecnliazly 
odious.  But  as  the  Cainites  were  of  a  wild  £uiatical  sforiti 
insulting  all  morality,  it  is  not  probable  that  Tertulliaa  would 
think  such  a  sect  deserving  of  a  special  refutation.  But  if 
any  one  should  say,  as  it  might  be  said,  that  the  refutation 
•f  the  reason  alleged  against  baptism  by  this  sect  was  only 
regarded  by  him  as  a  secondary  matter,  and  that  he  only 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  wh(de  doc- 
trine of  baptism  in  a  separate  treatise,  still  it  is  Very  sur- 
prising that  he  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  other 
abominable  tenets  of  this  sect.  Moreover,  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  female  belonging  to  such  a  sect  should  have  met  with 
so  much  favour  among  the  Christians  at  Carthage ;  we  must 
then  admit  that  she  had  gained  access  by  keeping  back  the 
peculiarities  of  her  sect,  and  by  pretending  an  adherence  to 
the  views  prevalent  in  the  church,  in  order  to  dear  the  way 
for  herself.  And  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  GnoaticB 
often  misled  persons  by  such  means.  The  same  ezplanatioQ 
must  also  be  given  of  the  reasons  against  baptism  brought 
forward  by  this  female,  since  they  contain  nothing  neoeesarily 
Gnostic.  The  appeal  to  Abraham's  being  justified  by  his 
faith,  is  quite  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  that  sect;  for 
this  anti-Jewish  tendency  chose  for  its  heroes  exactly  those 
persons  who  are  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
worst  light,  as  the  strong  spirits  who  would  not  submit  tiiem- 
selves  to  the  rule  of  the  limited  Demiurgus ;  and  the  per- 
sons commended  in  the  Old  Testament  were  rcrjected  by  it 
A  Cainite  female  would  indeed  have  acknowledged  Paul  as 
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the  <mly  geQuine  Apostle,  and  have  stigmatized  the  rest  as 
Judaiaing  oorrupters  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  But  we 
oaimot  be  certain  that  all  the  reasons  which  Tertullian  men- 
tions  against  the  necessity  of  baptism,  proceeded  from  Qnin- 
tiUa.  Probably  she  gave  only  the  first  impulse  to  a  contro- 
TBnry  on  the  subject  which  was  afterwards  taken  up,  and 
pfOBhed  farther  by  others..  Many  of  Tertullian's  expressions 
indmte  that  opponents  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  of  various 
Idndfl^  had  appeared;  perhaps  many  who  did  not  intend 
^beolutely  to  reject  baptism,  but  only,  when  the  matter  was 
qooe  mooted,  felt  impelled  to  cast  doubts  on  its  necessity.  If, 
pa  the  one  hand,  in  consequence  of  externality  in  the  concep- 
tion of  baptism,  of  confounding  baptism  and  regeneration,  an 
nnoonditional  necessity  for  salvation  in  an  unintelligible  man- 
ner was  attributed  to  baptism,  and  too  much  was  ascribed  to 
the  outward  element;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  one-sided  ten- 
dency to  separate  the  outward  from  the  inward,  an  under* 
valuation  of  outward  baptism,  might  be  called  forth  by  it, 
and  probably  the  whole  opposition  against  baptism  which  we 
notice  in  this  book,  and  in  which  we  find  nothing  allied  to 
OnosticiBmi,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  reacuon  of  such 
au  opposition.  But  yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Tertullian 
in  his  treatise  De  FrasBcriptionibus  Hasreticorum,  compares 
the  Csganites  to  the  Nicolaitanes  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  those 
who  bad  held  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  impure 
babijJA,  to  be  matters  of  indifference ;  which  would  tell  against 
the  conception  given  throughout  of  the  character  of  the 
C^anites,  unless  TertuUian  has  in  that  last  passage  done 
them  ixgustice ;  and  perhaps  the  same  tendency  which  caused 
them  to  appear  against  externality  in  the  case  of  baptism, 
tdflo  led  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition  against  eating  meat 
ofiered  in  sacrifice. 

Such  arguments  as  the  following  were  used  by  the  persons 
whom  Tertullian  opposed  : — Christ  himself  never  baptized  ; 
none  of  the  apostles  besides  Paul  were  baptized : — Paul  him- 
self aajB  (1  Cor.  L  17),  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  Paul  teaches  not  that  man  is  jus- 
tified and  obtains  salvation  by  baptism,  but  by  faith  ;  Abra- 
bam  also  was  justified  by  faith  alone. 

Tertullian  would  have  been  more  successful  in  proving  that 
altbongh  justification  and  a  divine  life  are  received  by  faith. 
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yet  baptism  has  its  necessary  place  in  the  connexion  of  tlw 
process  of  Christian  development,  if  he  had  possessed  deaxor 
views  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  regeneration  to  outward 
baptism,  of  the  relation  of  the  inward  reality  to  the  outward 
appearance,  of  divine  things  to  their  representatiye  ngns. 
But  for  this  purpose  certain  mental  activities  were  reqtm^ 
which  in  that  age  were  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  for 
which  Tertullian's  mental  constitution  was  not  fitted.  In  that 
age  generally,  and  especially  in  Tertullian,  there  was  a  modi 
greater  predominance  of  the  vital  energy  of  feeling,  than 
of  the  discriminating,  sifting  activity  of  the  understandiQg: 
Hence  Tertullian  was  disposed  to  blend  in  his  intellectual 
apprehension  what  had  been  combined  and  indisaolubly  incor- 
porated with  his  feelings  in  the  experience  of  his  religioai 
life ;  and  when  he  found  in  the  New  Testament  sudh  phraaei 
as  ''  the  bath  of  r^neration  **  and  the  like,  he  did  not  maka 
use  of  the  necessary  means  in  order  to  lead  back  what  is  hare 
popularly  expressed  to  the  thought  contained  in  it,  but  ad- 
hered to  the  outward.  Thus,  he  was  now  fixed  on  the  staiMt 
point  of  an  error  diametrically  opposite  to  the  oneHBided 
intemalism  which  he  combated,  and  hence  his  argumentatioii 
necessarily  took  a  false  direction  when  he  wished  to  prove 
that  water  could  produce  such  great  efiects. 

Tertullian  recognises  as  the  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
which  is  shown  even  in  baptism,  the  union  of  the  simple 
with  the  sublime,  simplicity  with  divine  power,  the  divine  in 
the  most  unpretending  form ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
heathen  cultus  might  be  seen  a  pomp  of  manifold  preten- 
sions without  internal  significance.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  so 
hardens  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  simplicity  of  the  divine 
works  which  appears  in  act,  and  the  glory  which  is  promised 
in  the  result ;  as  here  also,  a  man  going  down  into  tiie  water 
without  expense,  and,  whilst  a  few  words  are  uttered,  being 
washed,  with  so  much  simplicity,  without  pomp,  without  any 
new  preparations,  rises  again  not  much  or  at  all  cleaner,^-on 
which  account  his  gaining  eternity  is  thought  incredible.  I 
am  mistaken  if  the  rites  and  mystmes  pertaining  to  idols  do 
not  build  their  credit  and  authority  on  their  equipments,  their 
outward  show  and  sumptuousness.  0  wretched  unbelief! 
which  denies  to  God  his  essential  attributes,  simplicity  and 
power."    Tertullian  makes  the  ingenious  remark,  that  what 
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l^es  a  point  of  conneidon  for  unbelief,  belongs  to  the  peculiar 
impress  of  the  divine.  What  arouses  minds  of  greater  depth 
to  fidth,  is  the  prop  of  unbelief  to  the  superfimL  He  says 
farther,  ^  If  we  are  not  to  believe  because  it  is  wonderful, — 
on  that  account  we  ought  rather  to  believe.  For  what  else 
should  the  divine  works  be,  unless  above  all  wonder  1  We 
ourselves  also  wonder,  but  because  we  believe.  But  unbelief 
wonders  and  believes  not  For  it  wonders  at  simple  things 
as  foolish,  and  at  magnificent  things  as  if  impossible.**  We 
here  recognise  in  Tertullian  the  forerunner  of  the  profound 
reflection  of  a  Pascal  What  depth  and  truth  of  idea  in 
his  strong,  original  language  which  we  cannot  fiilly  express 
in  a  traniSation ;  the  great  but  (by  the  superficial)  often  un- 
acknowledged  truth,  the  divine  paradox,  the  foolishness  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  as  Paul  terms  it,  the  admiration  of  wisdom 
first  and  last,  the  unsusceptibility  for  it  of  the  spirit  of  un- 
belief !  Such  and  similar  expressions,  as  we  still  find  them  in 
Tertidlian,  are  often  cast  at  him  as  a  reproach  by  shallow  and 
superficial  minds,  and  he  has  been  charged  on  account  of 
them  with  the  grossest  misology.  But  when  Tertullian  so 
strongly  presents  the  hyperbolical,  the  super-rational  and  the 
supernatural,  he  recognises  not  the  less  the  union  between  the 
divine  and  the  truly  rational — that  God  performs  all  things 
rotione,  that  everything  divine  rests  upon  ratio.^ 

We  must  also  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  deep  truth  lying 
at  the  basis  of  what  Tertullian  says,  from  the  erroneous  addi- 
tion in  the  application  he  makes  of  it,  owing  to  that  tendency 
to  externality  in  the  opposition,  carried  by  him  to  an  extreme, 
with  one-sided  spiritualism.  Thus  he  would  point  it  out  as 
wonderful  that  in  the  simple  rite  of  baptism,,  the  element  of 
water  can  produce  such  great  effects,  and  in  attempting  to 
show  that  it  was  prefigiured  in  the  Old  Testament,  loses  him- 
self in  mystical  frivolities.  He  distinguishes  in  baptism  two 
essential  ingredients;  one  negative,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  purification  from  sin,  the  preparatoiy  work  :  secondly, 
the  positive, — ^the  restoration  of  the  divine  image,  the  internal 
transformation,  the  participation  of  a  divine  life  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  however  far  Tertullian 
loses  himself  in  the  magical  when  treating  of  the  supernatural 

^  DeFuga  inPersecut  cap.  iv.  "  Quid  enim  divinnm  non  rationale  f 
Contra  QnotL  Scorp.  cap.  yiii.    "  Nihil  Deuft  nou  i9b\ioTi&  y^^"^"^^^ 
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effects  of  the  water,  yet  he  remarks  oorrectlj,  that  the  fixv 
giveness  of  sins  is  obtained  by  &ith.^ 

He  then  comes  to  the  question,'  What  relation  does  tbi 
baptism  of  John  bear  to  Christian  baptism  ?  And  this  qofli- 
tion  he  answers  with  peculiar  acuteness.  This  baptism  is 
related  to  the  Christian  as  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly.  The 
baptism  of  John  could  impart  nothing  heavenly,  but  could 
only  prepare  for  the  heavenly.  It  related  only  to  repentaooe^ 
which  stands  in  the  power  of  man.  This  baptism  could  not 
Impart  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That,  non9 
but  God  could  do.  The  Lord  himself  said  that  the  Ho^ 
Spirit  would  not  come  down,  tDl  he  had  ascended  to  thi 
Father.  The  divine  in  John  was  not  his  baptism,  but  the 
gift  of  prophecy;  and  even  this  spirit,  after  the  transference  <tf 
the  whole  Spirit  to  the  Lord,  so  far  left  him,  that  he  sent  to 
inquire  whether  that  very  personage  whom  he  had  announced, 
whom  he  pointed  out  as  ^'  he  that  should  come,"  was  really 
the  Christ.  (Matt,  xi.)  We  here  find  Tertullian's  view  of  the 
relation  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Christ,  which  we  have  already 
seen  indicated,  still  fmi;her  developed.  It  is  evident  in  wbi^ 
manner  TertuUian  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
him  whom  Christ  described  as  the  greatest  of  prophets.  In 
this  view  of  the  passive  relation  of  man  to  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  makes  use  of  him  as  an  organ  for  a  definite  purpose,  and 
again  withdraws  from  him,  we  recognise,  as  in  other  ideas 
of  Tertullian,  that  which  was  allied  to  Montanism  in  his  style 
of  contemplation,  although  by  no  means  in  itself  montamstic ; 
and  there  is,  after  all,  this  truth  at  the  basis,  that  the  prophet 
who  stood  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions might  rise,  at  the  greatest  elevation  of  his  inspiration,  to 
a  height  of  contemplative  vision,  which  nevertheless  he  was 
unable  constantly  to  maintain. 

The  baptism  of  repentance  was  therefore  a  preparation  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification  which  must  follow 
through  Christ  Repentance  goes  before, — the  forgiveness  of 
sins  follows  after — ^tMs  it  is,  '  to  prepare  the  way.'  In  answer 
to  the  objection  that  the  apostles  were  never  baptized,  Ter- 
tullian maintains  that  they  had  received  John's  baptism  aa 
preparatory.  But  apart  from  that,  he  thinks  that  th^  man- 
ner in  which  Christ  personally  admitted  them  into  his  com- 

^  '' Ablutio  delictomm  quam  fides  impetrat"         '  Cap.  z« 
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miinion,  ivas  in  their  case  an  equivalent  for  baptism.^  He 
perceives  correctly  that  as  long  as  Christ  was  on  earth  there 
oould  be  no  church  and  no  Christian  baptism,  that  this  insti- 
tutian  could  not  be  introduced  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  redemption,  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of 
Christy  and  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  till  then 
there  oould  only  be  a  preparative  baptism  corresponding  to 
that  of  John,  and  even  that  performed  by  Christ's  disciples 
was  no  other. ^  Then  he  guards  himself  against  the  objection, 
that  inasmuch  as  Christ,  while  he  was  on  earth,  for  all  the 
eoies  he  performed  required  only  faith,  therefore  afterwards 
only  faith  and  not  baptism  was  needed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
aavB,  after  the  actual  institution  of  baptism,  it  was  needed  as 
thrseal  appointed  by  Christ,  as  it  werT,  the  'garment  in  which 
fidth  was  attired.^  Moreover,  had  TertuUian  only  confined 
himself  to  what  he  had  said  respecting  baptism  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  Christ, — ^respecting  its  connexion  with  the  historical 
development  of  Christ's  work — and  respecting  it  as  the  ohsig- 
natio  and  veitimentum  fidei — ^had  he  only  further  developed 
what  was  contained  in  all  this,  he  would  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  truth  than  in  attempting  to  show  how  much 
water  oould  effect  as  a  vehicle  of  divine  power. 

He  then  touches  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
baptism  administered  among  heretics,  on  which  he  also  wrote 
a  treatise  in  the  Greek  language ;  and  he  maintains  the  prin- 
ciple held  by  the  Afiican  church,  that  all  religious  ceremonies 
can  possess  their  objective  validity  only  in  that  one  visible 
•hurch  which  was  divinely  instituted,  and  endoiwed  with  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  maintains  this  princi- 
ple in  such  a  manner  as  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
after  his  separation  from  the  universal  church  as  a  Mon- 

^  Cap.  zii.  *'  PrimsB  allectionis  et  exinde  individuaB  cum  illo  famili- 
aritatiB  pnerogativa  comiKndium  baptismi  conferre  poRset." 
.  '  Cap.  xi.  "  Sed  ne  moveat  quoBdam  quod  (ChristuB)  non  ipse  tin- 
gnebat.  In  quern  enim  tingueretl  in  Splritum  Banctum,  qui  nondum 
a  Patre  descenderat  1  in  eccleBiam  quam  nondum  apoBtoli  Btruxerant  1 
Itaqne  tingnebant  discipuli  ejus^ut  miniBtri,  ut  Joannes  ante  prBdcnrsor, 
eodem  haptismo  JoanniB,  ne  qui  alio  putet,  quia  nee  exBtat  alius  nisi 
postea  ChriBti,  qui  tunc  utique  a  discentibuB  dari  non  poterat,  utpote 
nondum  adimpleta  gloria  Domini,  nee  instructa  efficacia  lavacri  per 
pasaionem  ei  resurrectlonem.'* 

*  Cap.  ziiL  "  Addita  est  ampliatio  sacramento,  obsignatio  baptism! 
TestimenUim  quodammodo  fideL" 
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tanist.  *  We  must  here  particularly  notice,  that  if  Tertullian  had 
elaborated  on  his  pre-montanist  stand-point  that  external  idea 
of  the  church  akeaidy  to  be  found  in  IrensBus,  yet  in  this  treatise 
we  find  an  intimation  which  would  lead  to  a  more  spiritual 
form  of  this  idea,  when  he  says,  ''  But  since  both  the  testi- 
mony of  &ith  and  the  promise  of  salvation  are  confirmed  by 
three,  the  mention  of  the  church  is  necessarily  added,  since 
where  the  Three  are,  that  is,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  there  is  the  church  which  is  the  body  of  the 
Three.**  Taking  these  words  as  our  guide,  we  shall  obtain  the 
idea  of  the  church  as  the  community  founded  on  fiuth  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  a  community  originating  in  an 
internal  principle ;  therefore  not  according  to  &e  formula  in 
IrencBus,  "  Ubi  JEcclesia,  ibi  SpirUvs,**  but  "  Ubi  Spiritus,  ibi 

According  to  a  mode  of  conception  very  vddely  spread  in 
his  day,  Tertullian  distinguishes  between  the  imago  and  the 
similUvdo  Dei:  the  first  includes  the  unahenable  capabilities 
of  man,  such  as  the  reason  and  the  tree  will,  for  realisng 
likeness  to  God;  secondly  the  simUitudo,  or  the  actually 
formed  likeness  to  God  in  a  divine  holy  life; — ^in  other  wordfl> 
the  potential  and  the  dctual.  According  to  Tertullian's  view, 
man  has  lost  the  latter  through  sin,  by  which  he  is  cut  off 
from  communion  with  God,  and  firom  participation  in  a  divine 
imchangeable  life;  by  baptism  he  is  freed  from  the  corruption 
of  nature,  and  restored  to  his  original  purity  and  likeness  to 
God.  He  pronounced  only  that  person  blessed  who  preserved 
the  purity  commimicated  to  him  through  baptism.  Not  that 
Tertullian  ever  thought  that  any  man  could  go  on  throng 
life  in  absolute  sinlessuess ;  but  he  meant  that  such  sins  were 
avoided  by  which  the  original  baptismal  grace  might  be  lost, 
the  peccata  mortalia.  But  where  this  original  purity  was 
lost,  he  supposed  only  one  expedient  to  be  left  by  wluch  it 
could  be  regained,  namely,  that  baptismfis  sanguinis^  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  in  Tertullian's  Christian  scheme  we  have 

'  "Hsareticos  extraneos  testatur,"  he  says,  cap.  xv.  "ipsa  adamtio 
communicationis."  According  to  this  definition,  the  MontaniBtB  might 
have  been  called  heretics.  Indeed  this  iis  not  altogether  convinciiig,  sines 
not  all  the  churches  refused  communion  with  the  Montanists — ainoe  em 
the  Romish  church,  up  to  a  certain  period,  accorded  to  them  brothexiy 
communion.  In  genenJ,  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the  chnzdi  wai  a 
more  transient  one. 
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already  described.  Now  this  may  be  so  understood  as  if 
Tertulliaa  allowed,  for  cases  in  which  the  original  baptismal 
grace  had  been  lost  through  sins,  no  other  possible  means  of 
restoration  than  the  cancelling  of  sins  by  martyrdom.  From 
that  it  would  follow  that  he  was  attached  to  those  more 
stringent  principles  respecting  repentance  which  were  among 
tiie  peculiarities  of  Montanism,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  been  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote 
this  treatise.  But  we  are  by  no  means  obliged  (o  understand 
the  x>as8age  in  this  sense,  and  if  other  indications  of  Tertul- 
lian's  non-Montanism  at  this  period  can  be  found,  this  passage 
alone  will  by  no  means  support  the  opposite  view,  that  he  had 
embraced  Montanism.  These  words  do  not  necessarily  imply 
more  than  that  whoever  had  forfeited  baptismal  grace  by  his 
sins,  could  regain  it  in  a  full  sense,  and  be  restored  to  the 
same  purity  and  innocence  only  by  martyrdom,  which  had 
the  power,  as  in  the  case  of  catechumens  to  serve  instead  of 
water-baptism  altogether,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  lapsed 
after  baptism  to  serve  instead  of  a  second  baptism.  But  this 
view  was  held  by  many  others  besides  the  Montanists.^ 

Tertullian  next  proceeds  to  the  question,  By  whom  is  baptism 
to  be  administered)  and  he  answers ;  first  of  all,  the  summus 
sacerdos, — the  bishop ;  then  the  presbyters  and  deacons ;  yet 
not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  on  account  of  the 
honour  of  the  church,  on  maintaining  which  authority  depends 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  "  Otherwise  lay- 
men also  have  the  right;  for  that  which  is  equally  received 
may  be  equally  given,  imless  the  word  disciples  denote  at  once 
bid^ops,  or  presbyters,  or  deacona  The  word  of  the  Lord 
ou^t  not  to  be  hidden  from  any  ;  wherefore  baptism,  which 
is  equally  derived  from  God,  may  be  administered  by  all. 
But  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  on  the  laity  to  keep 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of  reverence  and  modesty ! 
Since  these  things  belong  to  those  of  higher  estate,  let  them 
not  assume  the  office  of  the  bishopric  set  apart  for  the  bishop. 
Elmulation  is  the  mother  of  schisms.     The  most  holy  apostle 

'  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  Cyprian, 
who  was  certainly  not  then  a  Montanist :  "  Aliud  est  ad  veniam  stare, 
aliod  ad  gloriam  pervenire,  aliud  pro  peccatis  longo  dolore  cruciatum 
emnndari  et  purgari  diu  igne,  aliud  peccata  omnia  passione  purgasse, 
aliud  deniqne  pendere  in  diem  judicii  ad  sententiam  Domini,  aliud 
Malim  a  Domino  coronari''  £p.  UL 
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has  said,  '  All  things  are  lawfiil,  but  all  things  are  not  expe- 
dient'     Let  it  suffice  to  use  such  things  in  thy  neoessitieii^ 
when  the  circumstances  of  place,  or  time,  or  person,  are  com- 
pulsory; for  then  is  firmness  in  him  that  aids  admissible^ 
when  the  case  of  him  that  is  in  danger  is  urgent,  for  he  is 
guilty  of  the  perdition  of  a  man  if  he  shall  forbear  to  do  that 
which  it  is  in  his  free  power  to  do."     These  words  are  on 
many  accounts  worthy  of  notice,  as  determining  Tertulliaii*8 
Christian  stand-point,  and  his  position  in  the  development  of 
the  church.     He  belonged,  as  we  have  already  had  occadon 
to  remark,  to  a  boundary-epoch,  as  likewise  did  Montanism. 
Thus  he  stands  at  the  boundary  between  the  original  free 
constitution  of  the  church,  in  which  the  idea  of  an  uniYenal 
priesthood  was  dominant,  and  that  of  a  separate  hierarehy. 
When  he  distinguishes  the  bishop  as  summua  sacerdcs,  there 
is  implied  that  a  transference  was  already  made  of  the  idea  d 
the  Old  Testament  priesthood  to  the  Christian  staud-pointi 
that  the  presbyters  were  regarded  as  Christian  priests,  and  tbe 
bishops   also  took  precedence  of  them  in  a  manner  oone- 
spending  to  the  position  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  Old  Teste- 
ment  stand-point.     Such  a  view  did  not  originate  with  Te^ 
tullian,  but  was  adopted  by  him  from  the  views  already  held 
by  the  North  African  church  of  his  times.     But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  the  univei-sal  Christian  priesthood  still  mam- 
tained  its  place,  partly  in  TertuUian's  mind,  partly  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  laity,  so  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it  as  an  existing  power.     The  passage  before  m 
shows  this.     Tertullian  presupposes  that  in  vStue  of  tiie 
universal  Christian  priesthood,  all  believers  who  had  been 
baptized  had  also  a  right  to  baptize  others,  just  as  all  who 
received  the  word  of  God  when  they  became  Christians,  dared 
not  to  conceal  it,  but  were  called  to  announce  it  to  others. 
Thus  he  considers  the  right  of  administering  baptism  as 
belonging  to  the  community  of  Christians  in  general,  but 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  is  first  of  all 
committed  to  the  bishop,  then  to  the  presbyters  and  deaconfl^ 
who  exercise  this  right  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 
To  this  arrangement  the  laity  ought  to  submit  themaelveB ; 
but  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  the  other  organs  who  agreeably 
die  established  order  should  exercise  this  right,  are  wantii^ 
f  might  administer  baptism,  and  in  -certain  caaes  would  he 
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bound  to  do  so.  We  know  indeed  that  Tertullian,  whiie  he 
allowed  this  universal  right  of  the  laity,  made  a  point  of 
gpciarding  against  a  wilfulness  in  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  injury 
of  eodesiastical  order,  thereby  to  prevent  divisions  which 
might  arise  if  the  laity  were  disposed  to  contest  with  the 
eliezgy  the  exercise  of  such  a  right.  We  can,  in  this,  notice 
some  traces  of  a  re-action  of  the  consciousness  of  the  universal 
priesthood  in  the  laity  against  the  hierarchy  which  was  then 
forming.  But  in  what  Tertullian  says  of  the  duty  of  the 
laity,  to  administer  baptism  in  cases  of  necessity,  we  detect  the 
error  which  has  akeady  been  animadverted  upon,  of  attaching 
undue  importance  to  the  outward  rite,  since  the  sentiment  is 
implied  that  whoever  wanted  outward  baptism  would  remain 
excluded  from  salvation. 

Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  very  strong  terms  against 
the  right  of  females  to  baptize  or  to  teach.'  "  How  very  credi- 
ble must  it  appear,  that  he  should  give  the  power  of  teaching 
and  baptizing  to  a  female  who  would  not  allow  a  married 
woman  even  to  leam,^ — *  Let  them  be  silent,  and  ask  ilieir  cvjn 
hudninds  at  kome,^  '*  Could  Tertullian  have  spoken  thus  as  a 
Montanist  1  Was  it  objected  to  Montanists  that  they  had  for 
teachers  a  Maximilla  and  a  Priscilla  ?  It  might  be  answered, 
indeed,  that  even  the  Montanists  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  principle  that  in  general  women  ought  not  to  speak 
pablidy  in  their  assemblies.  Only  they  maintained,  that  as 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  confined  to  no  rule, 
80  also  not  to  this.  By  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  prophetesses  might  be  excited  whom  they  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  and  honour  in  their  calling ;  and  they 
appealed  to  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  where  the  apostle  implies  that  there 
was  nothing  blamable  in  prophetesses  speaking  in  public  ^ 

*  Cap.xTii. 

s  <*  Qui  ne  dlacere  qoidem  constanter  mulieri  pennisit.'* 
'  Ab  a  Montanist  Tertullian  says,  De  Virginihus  Velandis,  cap.  ix. 
"Kon  pennitiitnr  mulieri  in  ecclesia  loqui,  sed*nec  docere,  nee  tinguere, 
neo  omsrre,  nee  uUius  viiilis  muneris,  nedum  sacerdotalis  officii  sortem 
tihiTlndicare;*'  and  lib.  v.  c  Marcion.  cap.  viii.  "  Prsescribens  (Paulus 
Apostolus)  silentium  mulieribus  in  ecclesia,  ne  quid  discendi  duntaxat 
gimtia  loqoantur.  CaBterum  prophetandi  jus  et  illas  habere  jam  ostendit 
QQiun  malieri  etiam  propj^etanti  velamen  imponit."  Thus  also  argues 
Irenjeus,  who  was  no  Montanist,  (for  Tertullian  expressly  distinguishes 
Mm  from  ihe  Montainists,  Adv,  VcUeiU,  cap.  y.)  against  the  Alogi,  th^ 
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But  CO  old  TertuUian  have  expressed  himself  so  tmconditioi* 
ally  against  the  teaching  of  women,  without  guarding  him- 
self against  the  objection  which  might  be  made  to  the  Mod- 
tanist  prophetesses — ^without  mentioning  the  propheteans  as 
an  exception  to  the  rule  ? 

Tertullian  shows  his  zeal  for  practical  Christianity,  in 
speaking  against  the  too  easy  administration  of  baptism  with- 
,  out  a  suitable  preparative  trial.  "  But  they  whose  offioe  it  is, 
know  that  1:)aptism  is  not  to  be  rashly  granted.  '  Oiye  to 
every  one  that  asks  thee/  comes  under  its  own  head,  and 
belongs  to  almsgiving.  That  saying  is  rather  to  be  oon- 
sidered, '  Give  not  IJiat  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  nor  cast  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine ;'  and, '  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man,  lest  thou  be  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.'  If  Philip  so 
easily  baptized  the  eunuch,  let  us  recollect  that  the  TnftnfiM 
revealed  approbation  of.  the  Lord  intervened.  .  •  .  But  Fuil 
was  baptized  suddenly.  Yes ;  for  his  host  Simon  knew  that 
he  was  a  chosen  vessel.  God's  approval  ushers  in  its  own 
claims.  Every  desire  (of  man)  may  deceive  and  be  deoetved.' 
Wherefore  the  delaying  of  baptism  is  more  advantageous 
according  to  the  condition  and  disposition  of  each  person; 
also  their  age ;  but  especially  in  the  case  of  children." 

Tertullian  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  position  on 
the  boundary  line  between  two  stages  of  Christian  devdop- 
ment,  by  his  judgment  respecting  infant  baptisnL  We  have 
every  reason  for  holding  in&nt  baptism  to  be  no  apostolic 
institution,  and  that  it  was  something  foreign  to  that  fint 
stage  of  Christian  development.  At  first,  baptism  neoesBarily 
marked  a  distinct  era  in  life  when  a  person  passed  over  from 
a  different  religious  stand-point  to  Christianity,  when  the 
regeneration  sealed  by  baptism  presented  itself  as  a  principle 
oi  moral  transformation,  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  devdop- 
ment.  But  it  was  very  different,  when,  from  the  midst  of  an 
already  existing  church-life  and  of  a  Christian  &mily-life,  the 
individual  life  was  to  be  formed  in  communion  with  Chnst 
The  objective  consecration  by  communion  with  Christy  which 
passes  from  the  collective  body  to  the  individual,  must  be  the 
preparative  in  order  to  lead  the  individual  to  Christ  B^gene* 

Ultra-aniimoDtanists.     "Apostolus  scit  yiroa  et  mulieres  in  eodeiii 
prophetantes." 
>  "Omnis  petitio  (hominiun)  et  decipere  et  deoipi  poteat" 
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mtxHH  must  unite  iteelf  as  something  gradual  to  the  first 
moYiaments  of  the  conscious  life  which  was  sanctified  by  the 
oonnexion  with  a  Christian  collective-life.  In&nt-baptism 
proceeded  at  first  from  this  idea,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
words  of  TrensBUS,  that  ChristtM  infantihtM  infans  factuSy  vt  in- 
funtes  Mnctificaret.  But  Tertullian,  whose  opposition  testifies 
that  in&nt  baptism  could  not  then  be  regarded  as  an  apostolic 
tradition,  came  forward  as  the  antagonist  of  l^s  new  institu- 
tion, and  peculiarly  urges  that  other  important  point  in  bap- 
tism whidi  relates  to  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the 
individual,  the  personal  conviction  intelligently  expressed,  the 
personal  fiiith,  the  personal  obligation.  Thus,  at  that  time 
there  was  a  conflict  between  two  parties,  and  from  what  Ter- 
tullian  says  on  the  subject,  we  become,  acquainted  with  the 
arguments  ui^ged  on  both  sides.  When  it  was  objected  that 
infiuit  baptism  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scripture,  its  advo- 
oates  replied,  that  as  the  Eedeemer  during  his  bodily  presence 
on  earth  had  reproved  those  who  would  not  let  the  little  ones 
oome  to  him,  and  granted  them  his  blessing,  so  he  would  still 
aperaJte  in  a  spiritual  manner.  Why  then  should  not  children 
be  hrought  to  him  in  like  manner  that  he  may  bless  them ) 

Terti^ian  replies  : — "  Let  them  come  when  they  grow  up; 
<— 4et  them  come  when  they  learn;  when  they  are  taught 
whither  they  are  coming ;  let  them  become  Christians  when 
thfij  are  able  to  know  Christ  Why  does  the  innocent  age 
hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins  ? "  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
very  person  who,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  the  first  who 
distinctly  developed  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  could  express 
himself  in  this  manner.  We  may  also  here  discern  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  a  dogmatic  mode  of  thinking  gradually 
expressing  itself  more  sharply.  **  Men,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
-^  will  act  more  cautiously  in  worldly  matters,  so  that  to 
one  to  whom  no  earthly  substance  is  committed  that  which 
is  divine  is  committed.  Let  them  know  how  to  ask  for 
salvation  that  thou  mayst  seem  to  give  to  him  that  asketh, 
....  They  who  know  the  weight  of  baptism  will  rather 
dread  its  attainment  than  its  postponement ;  a  perfect  faith 
is  secure  of  salvation."  No  doubt,  what  Tertullian  means 
to  say  is  this: — ^The  catechumen  has  no  cause  for  hasten- 
ing to  baptism,  so  that  he  should  fear  if  death  should  over- 
take him  before  he  has  received  baptism,  lest  he  should  not 

VOL.    II.  z 
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be  a  partaker  of  salvation ;  for  where  the  right  fidth  existi^ 
and  a  person  who  has  the  desire  to  be  baptized,  is  prevented 
in  a  manner  that  involves  no  blame  on  his  part,  he  is  oertain 
of  salvation  in  virtue  of  his  faith.  On  the  contrary,  a  penon 
has  reason  to  dread  receiving  baptism  too  hastily,  since  when 
he  has  once  lost  baptismal  grace,  no  means  of  compenaatioQ 
is  left  him.  We  see  how  exactly  the  perversion  of  baptism, 
which  made  so  great  a  difference  between  sins  bef(»e  and 
after  baptism,  promoted  the  delay  of  baptism.  From  this 
point  of  view  TertuUian  argued ; — ^that  those  persons  should 
rather  defer  it,  who  by  their  peculiar  circumstances  wen  ex- 
posed  to  peculiar  temptations,  as  those  who  were  unmarried 
or  the  widowed.  "  Let  them  wait  until  they  either  many  or 
are  confirmed  in  continence."  ^ 

But  still  it  may  be  said,  that  TertuUian  did  not  absolute^ 
reject  infant  baptism  ;  all  he  meant  was,  that  in  general  bap- . 
tism  should  not  be  hastened,  but  deferred  to  a  riper  aga  Bat 
this  would  not  forbid  that  in  cases  of  necessity  children  muit 
be  baptized  as  the  only  means  of  securing  their  salvation.  In 
favour  of  this  view  might  be  adduced  what,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  TertuUian  said  respecting  baptism  in  cases  of  neoea* 
sity  being  administered  by  laymen,  when  he  presupposed  that 
those  who  in  such  cases  of  necessity  made  no  use  of  their 
right  to  baptize,  hazarded  the  perdition  of  the  unbaptized. 
Then  it  might  be  said,  TertuUian  cannot  have  been  thinkiiig 
of  adult  catechumens,  since  he  supposes  the  opposite  re- 
specting them,  that  provided  their  faith  was  of  the  right  kind, 
they  woiild  suffer  no  detriment  for  the  want  of  baptism,  not 
involving  their  personal  blame.  Therefore  he  can  refer  only 
to  chUdren  in  whom  no  faith  could  yet  exist  But  on  the 
other  hand,  TertuUian  expresses  himself  as  the  unconditional 
antagonist  of  infant  baptism  too  sharply,  and  presupposes  too 
distinctly  the  necessary  connexion  between  faith  and  baptism, 
to  allow  of  our  imposing  such  a  Umitation  on  his  language. 

^  "  In  quibus  tentatio  praeparata  est  tarn  virginibus  per  matnritiieBi 
quam  viduis  per  vacationem,  donee  aut  nubant  aut  continentite  coRoto* 
rentur."  From  this  passage  it  might  be  inferred  that  TertuUian  at  tkil 
time  held  second  marriages  to  be  lawful,  and  therefore  had  not  Jfk 
adopted  Montanist  views.  But  this  would  not  be  a  correct  ooneLoaloa; 
for  the  Montanist  spoke  only  of  a  second  marriage  c^fter  bapiiim.  It 
was  only  Christian  marriage,  sanctified  by  religion,  which  th^r^gwdfl^ 
as  not  dissolved  even  by  death. 
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He  also  eicamines  the  question,  what  seasons  are  peculiarly 
ftnited  for  the  celebration  of  baptism.  At  that  time  Christians 
were  &r  from  the  narrowmindedness  of  later  ages,  in  which  it 
WBB  thought  necessary  to  confine  baptism  to  certain  seasons. 
He  says,  "  Every  time  is  the  Lord's ;  every  hour,  every  sea- 
son is  suitable  for  baptism ;  if  there  be  a  difference  in  its 
eolemnity,  there  is  none  as  to  its  grace.  Only  on  account  of 
the  special  reference  in  which  the  events  celebrated  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  stand  to  the  significance  of  baptism,  these 
two  festivals  appeared  to  him  the  most  suitable  seasons  for 
baptism.  The  preparatives  for  baptism  were  prayer,  fasting, 
and  the  confessioh  of  sin.  New  temptations  awaited  the  bap- 
tised. Without  temptation  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Christ  himself  was  tempted  after  baptism.  It  might 
be  sold  that  &sting  ought  to  be  practised  immediately  a^er 
baptism.  But  this  would  interfere  with  the  joy  for  the  salva- 
tion obtained  He  closes  with  a  beautiful  address  to  the 
newly  baptized.  ''  Therefore,  ye  blessed  ones,  whom  the  grace 
of  Qod  waits  for,  when  ye  ascend  from  that  most  holy  laver 
of  the  new  birth,  and  spread  your  hands  for  the  first  time  in 
}raar  mother's  presence  with  your  brethren,  ask  of  the  Father, 
ask  of  the  Lord,  who  supplies  goods,  graces  and  diversities  of 
giffca.  '  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,'  he  says ;  for  ye  have  sought, 
uid  ye  have  found  ;  ye  have  knocked,  and  it  has  been  opened 
to  jou.  Only  I  beseech  you,  that  when  ye  ask,  ye  will  also 
remember  the  sinner  Tertidlian. " 

The  treatise  on  Baptism  naturally  leads  us  to  one  on  a 
kindred  subject,  that  on  Repentance  {De  Poeniientia),  In  both 
works  the  subject  of  baptism  is  handled,  but  under  different 
aspects.  In  the  former,  Tertullian  speaks,  as  we  have  seen, 
against  the  over-hasty  administration  of  baptism;  in  the 
latter,  against  an  improper  delay  of  it.  But  the  first  of  these 
writings  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  question  of  baptism;  every- 
thing else  is  subordinate.  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  treats 
only  in  passing  of  baptism  as  far  as  its  introduction  is  re- 
quired by  the  main  subject,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an 
exhortation  to  true  repentance  in  reference  to  sins  committed 
after  baptism.  Such  was  the  object  for  which  Tertullian 
composed  this  treatise.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wished  to 
nunmon  the  catechumens  to  prepare  themselves  for  baptism 
by  true  repentance,  in  order  that  they  might  be  properly 
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receptive  of  the  operations  of  grace  at  baptism^  and  not  be  in 
danger  of  requiring  afterwards  a  second  baptism  by  forfeitiDg 
by  their  sins  the  baptismal  grace.  On  tiie  other  hand,  he 
wished  to  admonish  those  akeady  baptized  who* had  relapaed 
into  sin,  to  recover  themselves  quickly,  and  not  to  shrink  ianm 
the  humiliation  of  a  public  confession,  which  would  conduos 
to  their  restoration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against 
despair,  as  if  they  were  beyond  the  possibility  of  rescua 
Probably  Tertullian  felt  himself  particularly  called  upon  to 
combat  that  stricter  party  who  altogether  excluded  the  lapsed 
after  baptism  from  the  hope  of  absolution,  and  the  forgiyeneei 
of  sins.  The  chronological  relation  of  the  two  treatises  is 
determined  by  the  opposite  reference  of  their  contents 
Hepentance  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  presupposes 
baptism.  Had  Tertullian,  when  he  composed  the  wcnk  on 
baptism,  already  experienced  that  many  catechumens  on 
account  of  the  want  of  a  right  disposition  to  prepare  kt 
baptism,  were  constantly  putting  it  off ;  or  at  least,  had  hs 
been  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  such  a  fact»  he  oould  not 
have  omitted,  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  against  the  ova^ 
hastiness  for  baptism,  to  have  warned  against  the  opposite 
error.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  as  Tertullian  it 
his  earlier  composed  treatise  on  bkptism,  had  declared  him* 
self  against  a  too  early  baptism,  and  had  only  at  a  later 
period  become  acquainted  with  the  opposite  error  and  abuser 
he  must  have  felt  compelled  in  that  second  work  to  have 
warned  against  that  also.  Such  is  the  mutual  oonnexicm  of 
the  two  treatises. 

First  of  all,  he  represents  repentance  as  the  prepaiatioii 
for  baptism,  *^  that  the  house  of  the  heart  might  be  purified 
and  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  be 
might  willingly  enter  with  celestial  gifts."  Then  he  proceeds 
to  consider  the  true  idea  of  repentance.  The  idea  of  re- 
pentance and  sin  are  intimately  connected.  As  the  whole 
depth  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt  was  wanting  to  the 
ancient  world,  so  also  was  the  full  idea  of  repentance.  ■  Tliie 
rendered  it  the  more  needful  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  sin  fint 
of  all,  as  a  preparative  for  the  right  idea  of  repentanoe. 
Here  Tertullian  was  obliged  to  guard  against  the  superfidil 
conception  which  does  not  detect  the  essence  of  sin  equally  in 
all  the  forms  of  its  appearance.     That  superficial  conoeptioB 
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was  always  disposed  to  take  peculiar  cognisance  of  sins  of  the 
flesh,  which  are  open  to  the  eye  of  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
haad,  to  yeil,  or  to  pass  a  gentle  sentence  on,  the  more  hidden 
and  deeper  sinful  tendencies  of  egoism — an  ethical  error 
which  we  have  often  seen  spread  widely  in  the  church.  On 
the  contrary,  Tertidlian  says — "Both  flesh  and  spmt  are 
things  of  God ;  the  one  formed  by  his  hand,  the  other  made 
perfect  by  his  Spirit.  Seeing,  then,  that  they  equally  pertain 
to  the  Lord  whatever  in  them  sins,  in  an  equal  manner 
oflfends  CkKL*^^ 

Mareover,  the  superficiality  of  the  ethical  spirit  was  shown 
in  this,  that  men  conceived  of  sin  only  in  the  outward  act, 
without  tracing  it  to  its  internal  root  in  the  directions  of  the 
wilL  Now  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  stand-point, 
that  it  recognises  sin  in  the  innermost  depths  of  a  will 
estranged  from  God,  whence  all  individual  manifestations  of  it 
pfooeed.  In  refsrence  to  this  Tertullian  remarks,  that  sin, 
although  it  does  not  come  into  visible  act,  may  still  be  present 
in  the  tendency  of  the  will;  that  the  guilt  of  man  is  not 
lessened,  though  the  sinful  tendency  may  not  have  an  oj)pQr- 
tonity  for  carrying  out  the  sin,  whether  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, which  proceeds  from  the  tendency  of  the  will.  "  It 
is  plain,"  he  says,  <Hhat  sins  not  only  of  deed  but  of  will  must 
be  avoided  and  cleansed  by  repentance.  For  if  human  little- 
ness judges  only  by  deedis,  because  it  is  no  match  for  the 
coverts  of  the  will,  we  must  not  be  careless  of  the  sins  of  the 
will  before  Grod.     (rod  is  sufficient  for  all  things.     Nothing, 

whenoe  any  sin  proceeds,  is  hidden  from  his  sight The 

will  is,  in  truth,  the  source  of  the  deed The  will  is  not 

acquitted  of  the  sin  when  any  difficulty  prevents  its  perpetra 
tion,  for  the  will  to  sin  is  imputed  to  the  will.'* 

Tertollian  pointed  out  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
distinguishes  the  Gospel  from  the  external  Law,  by  the 
reference  of  the  judgment  passed  on  transgressions  to  the 
tendency  of  the  will.  "  It  is  most  idle  to  say,  I  willed,  but 
I  did  not  do  it  But  thou  must  needs  do,  because  thou 
wiliest;  or  not  will,  because  thou  doest  not.  But  thou 
sentence  by  the  confession  of  thy  own  conscience. 


*  Siqnidem  et  caro  et  splritiis  Dei  res  est,  alia  manu  ejus  expressa, 
slla  afflUttu  egos  oonsummata.  Cum  ergo  ex  pari  ad  Deum  pertineant, 
^iiodeunqae  eomm  deliquerit  ex  pari  Dominum  offendit.''    Cap.  ilL 
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For  if  thou  desiredst  a  good  thing,  thou  wouldst  have  longed 
to  do  it,  and  so  since  thou  doest  not  a  bad  thing,  thoo 
oughtest  not  to  have  desired  it.  Turn  which  way  thou  wiH, 
thou  art  fettered  in  guilt,  because  thou  either  hast  willed  evil 
or  hast  not  fulfilled  good." 

Thus  the  connexion  of  the  ethical  and  the  religious,  in 
Tertullian's  supernatural  theism,  is  exhibited  when  he  brings 
forward  the  sentiment,  that  it  is  important  to  will  what  is 
good,  not  because  it  is  good,  but  because  it  corresponds  to  the 
will  of  God.  ^'  I  consider  it  audacity  to  dispute  conoemii^i^ 
the  goodness  of  a  divine  precept ;  for  we  are  not  bound  to 
obey  because  it  is  good,  but  because  Gk>d  commands.**  T^iese 
words,  taken  apart  from  their  connexion,  may,  indeed,  be 
so  understood,  as  if  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  was 
only  an  arbitrary  distinction  made  by  Gk>d,  so  that  something 
else  might  be  good  if  God  so  willed  it.  Such  a  conceptimi 
would  certainly  turn  the  will  of  God  into  caprice,  and  not  be 
pervaded  with  the  consciousness  of  the  internal  necessity  of 
the  moral,  and  its  being  one  with  the  essence  of  Grod  and  with 
his  holiness,  as  that  on  which  morals  are  grounded.  But  we 
should  be  doing  Tertullian  palpable  injustice  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  such  views  to  him.  Yet  we  may  consider  it 
as  the  opposition  against  the  other  equally  fiilse  view  of  a 
one-sided  rationalist  stand-point,  which  would  say — "  Grod  wiDb 
the  good,  because  it  is  good ;"  so  that  the  good  is  represented 
as  something  antecedent  to  the  will  of  God,  and  placed  in  an 
outward  relation  to  it.  Tertullian  expresses  himself  very 
pointedly  in  opposition  to  a  creaturely  egoism  and  Euds&- 
monism,  as  appears  when  he  says — "For  the  maintaining 
of  obedience,  the  majesty  of  the  divine  power  precedes ;  for 
the  authority  of  the  commander  precedes  the  usefulness  of 
him  who  se^es."  His  meaning  appeai«  to  be,  Uod  is  not 
to  be  obeyed  for  man's  selfish  interest,  but  for  God*s  sake; 
true  morality  has  reference  to  the  glory  of  God.  How 
far  Tertullian  was  from  a  false  irrational  supematuralism, 
which  transformed  the  will  of  God  into  caprice,  and  admitted 
an  opposition  between  the  divine  and  the  truly  rational,  is 
evident  from  his  words  quoted  above,  on  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  ratio ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  very  treatise  we 
find  an  important  passage  relating  to  it,  where  he  says  of  thoee 
who  occupied  the  stand-point  of  the  ignorance  of  heathenism 
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preTiouGf  to  Christianity,  ^'From  the  reason  of  the  thing  they 
are  as  tar  distant  as  from  the  Author  of  reason  himself;  for 
reason  is  a  thing  of  God,  seeing  that  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  has  provided,  ordained,  and  disposed  nothing 
without  reason,  and  has  willed  that  nothing  should  be 
handled  or  understood  without  reason.  Therefore,  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  God,  are  also  ignorant  of  that  thing  which 
is  his ;  so  that  floating  over  the  whole  business  of  life  without 
the  hehn  of  reason,  they  know  not  how  to  avoid  the  tempest 
that  threatens  the  age."  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  according 
to  Tertullian,  true  reason  is  in  Christianity. 

He  distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  second  repent- 
aDoe ;  that  he  regards  sins  committed  after  baptism  as  so 
much  more  criminal  and  punishable,  is,  in  his  case,  not  an 
arbitrary  assumption,  nor  is  it  necessarily  connected  with  his 
eirors  in  his  conception  of  baptism ;  but  it  rests  with  him  on 
the  principle,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  knowledge 
sad  grace  imparted  to  any  one  will  be  his  criminality  in  the 
neglect  of  them.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  presupposes 
an  original  \miversal  sense  of  Crod  as  lying  at  the  foimdation 
of  humanity,  and  distinguishes  this  from  the  higher  stand- 
point of  Christian  consciousness ;  he  says — ^'  Even  those  who 
know  not  the  Lord,  no  exception  protects  from  punishment ; 
nnce  God  being  clearly  manifested,  and  to  be  understood 
from  his  heavenly  gifts  themselves,  cannot  be  unknown,  how 
dangerous  is  it,  that  being  known,  he  should  be  despised ! 
Now  he  despises  him  who,  having  obtained  from  him  the 
understanding  of  good  and  evil,  in  taking  up  again  what  he 
underBtands  oueht  to  be  shunned,  and  which  he  has  already 
idiunned.  insulte  his  own  vmderstanding,  that  is,  the  gift  of 
God. He  shows  himself  not  only  rebellious,  but  un- 
grateful against  the  Lord.  Moreover,  he  sins  not  lightly 
against  the  Lord,  who,  having  renounced  his  enemy,  the 
devil,  by  repentance,  and  having  by  this  token  put  him  in 
mibjeotion  to  the  Lord,  again  exalts  him  by  returning  to  him, 
and  makes  himself  a  cause  of  triumph,  so  that  the  evil  one, 

having  recovered  his  prey,  rejoices  against  the  Lord 

Does  he  set  the  devil  before  the  Lord  ?  He  seems  to  have 
made  a  comparison  between  them  who  has  known  both,  and 
to  have  pronounced  a  solemn  judgment  that  ho  is  the  bettei 
wfaoee  he  has  chosen  to  be  again.** 
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We  find  everywhere  in  religion  and  morals  the  contrasts  of 
a  one-sided  externality  and  of  a  one-sided  spiritualism.  Am 
there  are  those  who,  in  their  moral  judgments,  refer  eveiy- 
thing  to  the  outward  act,  so,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  oOyen 
who  make  a  felse  separation  between  the  will  and  the  deed — 
who,  though  they  justly  assert  that  everything  depends  on 
the  will,  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  right  will 
verifies  itself  in  action, — ^that  where  this  is  not  the  case^  the 
right  will  must  be  wanting.  Of  such  persons  Tertullian 
speaks  when  he  says,  "  Some  affirm  that  €k)d  has  enough/  if 
he  be  reverenced  in  heart  and  mind,  though  this  be  not  donb 
in  the  outward  act;  and  so  they  sin  without  prejudice  to 
their  fear  of  God  and  faith ;  that  is,  they  defile  the  maniage 
bed  without  prejudice  to  chastity,  and  mix  poison  for  a  parent 
without  prejudice  to  filial  piety !  Thus,  also,  th^  will  be 
thrust  down  to  hell  without  prejudice  to  their  pardon,  when 
they  sin  without  prejudice  to  their  godly  fear !" 

Although  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregdng 
treatise,  was  very  much  entangled  in  the  external  idea  d 
baptism,  yet  this  was  in  his  case  modified  by  his  genuine 
Cl^stian  spirit,  his  deeper  conception  of  L  na^  of 
baptism  in  relation  to  regeneration.  He  always  gave  promi- 
nence to  its  inner  nature  as  his  genuine  Christian  spirit  gave 
him  an  insight  into  it,  although  he  did  not  clearly  uuden^iEUid 
the  relation  of  that  inner  nature  to  the  mediating  outward 
element.  Thus,  in  this  work  he  combated  a  practiGally 
injurious  conception,  which,  indeed,  found  its  support  in  that 
externality,  and  could  not  be  thoroughly  eradicate  excepting 
by  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  inward  to  the  outward 
in  baptism.  That  same  practical  Christian  interest  whidi 
moved  him  to  oppose  infant  baptism,  made  him  become  an 
opponent  in  this  treatise  of  an  erroneous  delay  of  baptism. 
The  same  externality  which  mingled  itself  with  infant 
baptism,  which  was  the  origin  of  baptizing  persons  at  the 
point  of  death  (nothtaufe)y  promoted  in  another  way  the 
longer  delay  of  baptism.  There  were,  in  fact,  persons  n^o 
remained  longer  in  the  class  of  catechumens,  that  they  noigfat 
for  a  longer  time  indulge  their  sensual  inclinations,  under  the 
notion  that  when  in  danger  of  death  they  submitted  to 

^  '*  Satis  Deum  habere  si  corde  et  animo  sascipiatur,  licet  acta  niaiii 
"UC    Cap.y. 
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baptism,  they  should  at  once  be  purified  and  fitted  for  eternal 
life.  Tertullian  wished  particularly  to  influence  the  catechu- 
mens who  were  enthralled  in  this  delusion,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented from  rightly  preparing  for  baptism.  He  says  to  such 
— **  How  foolish,  how  unjust  it  is,  not  to  fulfil  repentance, 
and  yet  to  expect  the  forgiyeness  of  sins !  that  is,  not  to  pay 
the  price,  and  yet  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  for  the  goods ! 
For  at  this  price  the  Lord  has  determined  to  grant  forgive- 
ness ;  by  the  payment  of  this  repentance,  he  o^rs  impunity 
to  be  purchased.  If,  therefore,  those  who  sell  first  examine 
the  money  which  they  agree  to  take,  lest  it  be  clipped  or 
scraped,  or  base,  we  believe  that  the  Lord  will  first  test  our 
repentajice  before  he  grants  us  the  goods  of  eternal  life."  As 
the  catechumens  imagined  that  the  Christian  life  need  not  be 
entered  upon  in  real  earnest  till  after  baptism,  Tertullian 
endeavoured  by  various  illustrations  to  make  it  evident,  that 
the  time  of  preparation  for  baptism  in  the  class  of  catechu- 
mens must  be  verified  as  such  by  a  moral  course  of  conduct. 
^  For  what  slave,  after  he  has  been  changed  into  a  free  man, 
diarges  himself  with  his  theft  and  desertions  ?  What  soldier 
when  discharged  from  the  camp  makes  satis&ction  for  his 
brands)  The  sinner  ought  to  lament  his  sins  before  he 
receives  forgiveness,  for  the  time  of  repentance  is  the  same 
as  that  of  danger  and  fear."  When  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  grace  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  at  baptism,  Ter- 
tullian repUes — "I  do  not  deny  the  divine  gift;  that  is,  the 
blotting  out  of  sins  is  entirely  secured  to  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  water ;  but  to  obtain  that,  men  must  labour  for 
it.  For  who  will  furnish  to  thee,  a  man  of  such  faithless 
repentance,  a  single  sprinkling  of  any  water  1  It  is  easy  for 
thee  to  come  hither  by  stealth,  and  for  him  who  is  overseer  in 
this  business  to  be  cheated  by  thy  affirmations.  But  God 
|irovides  for  his  own  treasure,  nor  suffers  the  unworthy  to 
creep  in.  What,  finally,  does  he  sayl  'There  is  nothing 
covered  which  shall  not  be  revealed.'  Whatever  darkness 
thou  shalt  spread  over  thy  deeds,  God  is  light.**  There  were 
aomfi,  who,  ckfter  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  imagined  that  God's 
promises  being  once  given  must  be  fulfilled,  even  to  the 
unworthy;  that  her  grace  was  necessarily  connected  with 
the  outward  baptism  and  the  outward  confession.  ^'Some 
make  God's  free  bounty  a  bounden  service  \  but.  ii  \i^  ^^^^^e^'^ 
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being  necessitated,  and  therefore  against  his  will,  he  gives  11% 
inst^  of  a  sign  of  life,  a  sign  of  death."  * 

Tertnllian  appeals  to  experience.  Many  after  baptism  had 
apostatised  from  Christianity,  or  on  accoimt  of  their  offenoes 
had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  "  For 
do  not  many  afterwards  fall  away  ?  is  not  that  gifb  taken  away 
from  many  ?  These  are  they  in  truth  who  creep  in  onaware^ 
who  having  undertaken  the  engagement  to  repent,  build  on 
the  sand  a  house  that  is  about  to  fall."  Of  course,  the  pn^per 
effects  of  Christianity  are  not  manifested  in  such  persons,  who 
have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  justification,  nor  of  what  Christ 
should  be  to  them.  "  Is  there  one  Christ,"  Tertullian  asks, 
*'  for  the  baptized  and  another  for  the  hearers  ?  Is  there  a 
different  hope  or  reward?  a  different  fear  of  judgment! 
a  different  need  of  repentance  ?  That  layer  is  the  seal  of 
faith,  which  begins  with  the  &ithfulness  of  repentance  and 
is  commended  by  it.  We  are  not  washed  that  we  may  cease 
to  sin,  since  we  are  already  washed  in  heart."  Tertidlian  pre- 
supposes that  a  man  must  come  to  baptism  as  one  who  has 
already  renounced  sin.  and  haa  been  purified  in  heart  by  true 
repentance ;  and  then  says,  "  If  we  first  cease  from  smning 
when  baptized,  we  put  on  innocency  of  necessily,  not  of  fi:ee 
will.  Which,  then,  excels  in  goodness  1  he  that  is  not  per- 
mitted, or  he  that  is  not  disposed  to  sin  1  he  that  is  com- 

^  According  to  the  received  reading,  ''  Quodsi  necessitate  nobis  f^m- 
bolum  mortis  indulget,  ei^o  invitus  facit"  —  some  understand  by 
symJbolumy  a  bond,  x*H*^P^^^y  &^d  symbolum  mortis  indalgere — ^to 
free  from  deserved  death,  to  forgive  sins.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  explanation  is  justifiable  in  reference  to  the  word  symbolufn.  The 
explanation  is  more  plausible  that  baptism  itself,  for  which  on  many 
accounts  the  word  symbolum  is  used,  is  called  syinholum  mortis,  inas- 
much as  baptism  is  a  symbol  of  spiritual  death  in  the  mutation  of 
Christ— the  ffwddirrfffBai  and  aweyflpwOai  rf  Xpurrf.  But  this  does 
not  suit  the  following  clause,  "  Quis  enim  permittit  permansorum  id 
quod  tribaerit  invitus ;"  for  this  enim  does  not  mark  a  conclusion  btaa 
the  invitumfecisse,  but  a  confirmation  or  explanation  of  the  preoediag 
clause ;  but  the  preceding  was  ergo  invitus  faeit.  Accordingly  it  mutt 
lie  in  the  following  clause^  '*  Quis  vero,"  &c.  Every  diffi<Ailty  is  removed 
and  all  becomes  clear,  if  we  admit  that  here  (of  which  there  are  many 
examples  elsewhere)  the  position  of  the  clauses  has  been  altered,  and 
that  we  should  read,  Quodsi  necessiteUe,  ergo  invitus  facit ;  smbdUm 
4>  nobis  indvlget.    Baptism,  which  should  be  to  ub  n^mbdum  xUm, 

es  then  symbolum  mortis.  If  these  words  are  read  interrogatlTelyi 

antage  seems  to  me  to  be  gained  by  it. 
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manded,  or  he  that  is  delighted  to  be  free  from  crime  1 
Then  we  need  not  keep  onr  fimds  from  theft  unless  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  bolts  prevents  us  ....  if  no  one  devoted  to  the 
Lord  leaves  off  sinning  unless  bound  by  baptism.  But  I 
know  not  whether  if  any  one  be  thus  minded,  he  does  not 
sorrow  more  because  he  has  ceased  to  sin,  than  rejoice  because 
he  has  escaped  from  it  Wherefore  it  behoves  hearers  (aWi- 
entes — catechumens)  to  desire  baptism,  not  to  take  it  too 
soon." 

He  then  proceeds  from  the  repentance  preparatory  to  bap- 
tism to  the  repentance  after  baptism.  He  would  have  no  one 
misled  into  security.  Whoever  has  been  once  rescued  from 
danger,  let  him  guard  against  falling  into  it  again.  But  since 
the  adversary  never  ceases  to  lay  snares  for  men,  since  he 
threatens  them  with  new  temptations,  there  is  need  also  of 
guarding  against  despair,  if  a  man  has  fallen  after  his  first 
deliverance.  '*  Let  a  man  be  loath  to  sin  again,  but  let  him 
not  be  loath  to  repent  again  ;  let  him  be  loath  to  put  himself 
in  peril  again,  but  not  to  be  delivered  again.  Let  none  be 
ashamed.  If  the  sickness  be  renewed,  the  medicine  must  be 
renewed  ;  thou  wilt  show  thyself  grateful  to  the  Lord,  if  thou 
dost  not  refuse  what  the  Lord  offereth ;  thou  hast  offended 
him,  but  thou  mayst  yet  be  reconciled." 

What  Tertullian  here  says  of  repentance  after  baptism  is  a 
dear  proof  that  he  was  at  this  time  no  Montanist.  He  speaks 
expressly  of  such  gross  sins  by  the  commission  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Montanist  principles,  all  hope  would  be  lost  of 
readmission  into  the  communion  of  the  church.^  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Montanists,  even  to  such  persons,  did  not  deny 
all  hope  of  salvation.  But  Tertullian  encourages  them  to 
this  hope  in  such  a  manner  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  adopt  on  Montanist  principles.'     It  is  as  if  he 

'  This  lies  in  the  words,  **  Observat  (diabolus)  si  qua  possit  aut  oculos 
concnpiscentia  camali  ferire,  aut  animum  illecebris  seecularibus  irretire, 
ant  fidem  terrenad  potestatis  formidine  evertere  (apostasy  from  Chris- 
tianity, the  ihurificcUi  and  aacrificcUi  in  times  of  persecution)  aut  a  Yi% 
eerta  perversis  traditionibus  detorquere  (haeresis)." 

'  It  certainly  cannot  be  proved  when  Tertullian  says,  (cap.  x.) 
to  those  who  were  ashamed  of  a  public  confession  of  sin  before  the 
church,  "An  melius  est  damnatum  latere,  quam  pcUam  ahsolviP" 
cap.  z.,  that  the  latter  clause  refers  to  church-absolution;  for  since 
the  damnahim  refers  to  the  judgment  of  Qod  alone,  so  also  may  absolvu 
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designedly  wished  to  defend  the  milder  principles  against  tho 
stricter  party.  ^      He  adduces  precisely  those  arguments,  of 
which  he  combated  the  yalidity  at  a  later  period  as  a  Mon- 
tanist     He  appeals  to  the  exhortations  to  repentance  in  the 
,  epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse.     ^  The 
Lord  admonishes  all  to  repentance,  though  with  threatenings. 
But  he  would  not  threaten  the  impenitent,  if  he  were  not 
willing  to  pardon  the  penitent     This  might  be  doubtful,  if 
he  had  not  elsewhere  demonstrated  the  abundance  of  his 
clemency.     Does  he  not  say,  *  He  who  has  Mien  shall  riae 
again,  and  he  who  has  turned  away  shall  return.'     This  is  he 
who  '  will  have  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice.'    The  heavens  re- 
joice and  the  angels  there,  over  the  repentance  of  one  maa 
Ho!  sinner,  be  of  good  courage;  thou  seest  where  they  rejoice 
at  thy  return."    He  appeals  to  the  parables  of  the  lost  piece 
of  silver,  the  lost  sheep,  and  the  prodigal  son.   In  reference  to 
the  last,  he  says,  "  Whom  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
Father  ?  verily  God  !  —  none  so  much  a  feather,  —  none  bo 
fatherly  in  love.  He  will  receive  thee  as  his  son,  though  thoa 
hast  wasted  what  thou  didst  receive  from  him  ;  though  thou 
retumest  naked,  he  will  receive  thee  because  thou  retumest'' 
He  only  requires  that  the  repentance  should  be  sincere,  com- 
ing from  the  heart,  -  that  the  outer  life  should  not  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  feelings  of  penitence, — that  the  internal 
disposition  should  manifest  itself  by  works.     We  only  notice 
as  erroneous  that  certain  forms,  in  which  pain  for  sin  is  to  be 
expressed  and  self-4iumi]iation  manifested,  are  prescribed  and 

Yet  Tertiillian  as  a  Montanist  wonld  certainly  not  have  ezpressed  him- 
self  80  distinctly  respecting  the  ac(^nittal  of  sinners.  And  though  the 
valam  may  be  understood  of  a  judicial  act  of  Gk>d,  such  as  will 
take  place  at  the  last  judgment,  yet  it  would  be  used  more  naturally 
for  a  public  church-absolution,  especially  as  the  topic  in  band  is,  000- 
fessions  made  to  the  church,  and  not  mere  confessions  of  the  heart  before 
God.  Also  the  antithesis  between  damnaitMn  (understanding  this  of 
the  divine  judgment)  and  absolvi,  since  according  to  TertuUian*s  views  at 
that  time,  which  agreed  with  the  prevalent  church  doctrine,  the  admis* 
flion  intotJie  kingdom  of  God  was  connected  with  absolution  by  the  bishop^ 
(the  true  internal  repentance  as  in  this  instance  being  preaupposed,  and 
the  acquittal  by  Goa,)  and  with  admission  into  the  visible  church. 

^  This  treatise  may  very  well  be  the  epistle  mentioned  by  Facian^ 

Bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  which  Tertullian,  before  he  paaaed  'over  to 

itanism,  vindicated  the  principles  of  the  catholic  church  of  that  age 

leetiBg  repentance  after  baptism.  See  his  Ep,  3,  BibL  Fatr.  Lugd,  t.  It, 
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considered  as  necessary  expressions  of  the  state  of  the  sou] — 
mnce  all  this  might  be  more  or  less  unreal,  and  this  me- 
thodism,  prescribing  to  all  persons  one  definite  form  for 
e:q>re6sing  their  feehngs,  might  easily  lead  to  the  artificial  and 
the  imtrue.  There  was  also  another  error  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  errors  already  mentioned  in  the  ideas  formed 
of  baptism  and  regeneration, — a  peculiar  satisfaction  rendered 
to  the  offended  divine  justice  for  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism, on  which  Tertulliaji  first  imposed  the  name  satisfdctio, 
-^penance  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  self-torture. 
This  was  the  juridical  point  of  view  of  Fcenitentia,  the  source 
of  a  variety  of  errors  which  were  developed  from  it,  down  to 
the  ^tem  of  indulgences. 

Tn  reference  to  the  shame  which  held  many  persons  back 
from  a  public  confession  of  sin,  which  Tertullian  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  self-humiliation  of  repentance,  he  says,  in 
a  true  Christian,  not  Montanist  sense,  while  exhibiting  the 
nature  of  that  brotherly  communion  which  was  still  experi- 
enoed  in  that  age, — *'  Among  brethren  and  fellow-servants 
where  there  is  a  common  hope  and  fear,  a  common  joy  and 
sorrow  and  suffering  (because  there  is  a  common  spirit  from 
the  common  Lord  and  Father),  why  regard  these  (or,  accord- 
ing to  another  reading,  thp  own)  as  something  different  from 
thyself?  Why  shim  the  partners  of  thy  fall,  as  if  they  re- 
joiced over  it  ?  The  body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  hurt  of  one  of 
its  members ;  all  must  grieve  together  and  labour  together 
for  its  cure.  Where  there  are  two  believers,  the  church  is ; 
but  the  church  is  Christ.^  Therefore,  when  thou  fallest.  on 
thy  knees  to  thy  bi*ethren,  thou  handiest  Christ,  thou  suppli- 
oatest  Christ.  In  like  manner,  when  they  shed  tears  over 
thee,  Christ  suffers,  Christ  intercedes  with  the  Father.  That 
is  ever  easily  obtained  which  the  Son  asks  for.*'  This  passage, 
like  those  mentioned  above,  bears  strong  marks  of  a  free 
spiritual  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  as  proceeding 
from  communion  with  Christ,  in  opposition  to  that  mode  of 
contemplating  it  which  was  rapidly  gaining  gronnd,  which 
plaoed  in  the  foreground  the  idea  of  the  outward  organism  of 
the  church,  and  made  communion  with  Christ  dependent 
upon  that. 
We  now  pass  on  to  the  two  books  of  Tertullian  addressed 
^  Cap.  z.  **  In  uno  et  altero  ecclesia  est,  ecclesia  Yero  ChristuB.*' 
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to  his  wife,  Ad  Uxor  em,  lib,  duo.  Though  he  wishied  to 
bequeath  these  to  his  wife  as  exhortatipns  for  the  promotkm 
of  the  Christian  life,  jet  he  had,  doubtless,  the  design  to  con- 
tribute to  a  more  general  interest,  and  to  bring  to  a  decision 
questions  on  Christian  morals  which  were  then  agitated  in 
reference  to  the  marriage  relation.  We  find  in  these  treatises, 
as  in  the  preceding,  many  things  allied  to  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
tanism  which  yet  aU  must  distinguish  from  what  was  strictly 
montanistic.  Among  these  we  class  the  view  of  single  life  as 
a  higher  stage  of  Christian  perfection.  What  reasons  does 
Tertullian  adduce  in  its  fitvour)  He  appeals  to  Paul's  lan- 
guage in  1  Cor.  vii.  9,  £a  Ik  ovk  kyKftartvovrai,  yafiriadmaay 
Kfjeiatroy  yap  eart  yafirjaat,  rj  irvpovtrdai.^  He  finds  in  thiS 
passage  that  Paul  is  fiir  from  pronouncing  marriage  as  good 
in  itself  but  only  permits  it  in  comparison  with  something 
worse,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  He 
thinks  that  the  apostle  only  permits  marriage ;  that  he  does 
not  absolutely  forbid,  but  by  no  means  enjoins  it ;  that  he 
marks  it  as  a  lower  stage  of  the  Christian  life.  The  apostle 
even  wished  that  all  could  follow  his  own  example,  that  of 
celibacy.  As  to  the  exposition  of  this  passage  we  must  allow, 
with  all  respect  for  the  temperate  spirit  of  Paul,  who  with  aU 
his  preference  for  a  life  devoted  only  to  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  freed  from  all  earthly  ties,  was  still 
more  enlightened  in  the  distinction  of  objective  and  subjective^ 
— yet  we  must  allow  that  from  the  stand-point  of  an  expositor 
of  Scripture  in  that  age  a  recommendation  of  a  single  life 
might  be  easily  found  in  it.  Not  to  infer  this  from  it,  and 
yet  to  do  no  violence  to  Paul's  words,  would  require  a  higher 
stage  of  historical  and  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  a  philoso- 
phical distinction  of  the  various  stages  of  the  development  of 
Christianity.  To  attain  to  such  a  philosophical  insight,  more 
would  be  requisite  than  we  can  expect  from  the  age  of  Ter- 
tullian. Certainly  his  view  of  the  higher  perfection  of  the 
single  life  did  not  proceed  from  an  erroneous  view  of  this 
passage,  but  was  founded  on  the  whole  connexion  of  his 
ethical  staud-point ;  but  this  being  presupposed,  he  would 
easily  believe  that  he  found  a  confirmation  of  his  view  in 
Paul's  words.  Now  certainly  the  over- valuation  of  the  single 
life  is  connected  with  a  view  which  knew  not  how  to  under- 

'  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii. 
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stand  the  higher  spiritual  meaning  of  marriage  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  revealing  the  kingdom  of  GU)d  as  known  by  Chris- 
tianity,— a  view  which  fixed  the  attention  on  the  sensuous 
element  in  marriage  dissevered  from  its  connexion  with  its 
higher  and  spiritual  relations.  But  it  is  evident  even  from 
these  two  books  how  deeply  Tertullian  recognised  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  higher  Christian  commimion  in  marriage,  and 
that  to  his  apprehension  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
constituted  the  true  essence  of  Christian  marriage.  First  of 
all,  he  saysy  after  depicting  the  evils  of  a  mixed  marriage,  and 
endeavouring  to  show  that  a  true  Christian  marriage  can  only 
be  formed  between  Christians, — ^^  What  will  her  husband  sing 
to  her,  or  what  will  she  sing  to  her  husband?  She  may  hear, 
yes,  she  may  hear  something  from  the  theatre,  from  the 
tavern,  frY>m  the  brothel !  But  what  mention  of  God  1  what 
invocation  of  Christ?  Where  will  be  the  nourishing  of  faith 
by  the  occasional  reading  of  the  Scriptures  f  (that  is,  in  their 
Christian  conversations  with  one  another,  will  they  be  led  to 
take  up  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  nourish  their  faith  ?)  where 
will  be  the  refreshment  of  the  spirit  f  where  the  Divine  bene- 
diction?" He  then  describes  the  blessedness  of  a  Christian 
marriage,-"  How  can  we  find  words  to  expreas  the  happiness 
of  thcU  marriage  which  the  church  efiects,  and  the  oblation^ 
confirms,  and  the  blessing  seals,  and  angels  report,  and  the 
Father  ratifies !  What  a  union  of  two  believers,  of  one  hope, 
one  discipline,  one  service!  Both  brethren,  both  fellow- 
servants,  no  distinction  of  spirit  or  of  flesh.  Together  they 
pray,  together  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  together  keep 
their  &sts,  teaching  one  another,  exhorting  one  another.  They 
are  both  together  in  the  church  of  Gk>d,  in  the  feast  of  Qod ; 
they  are  together  in  straits  and  in  refi:^shmeuts.  Neither 
conceals  from  the  other,  neither  avoids  the  other,  neither  is 
a  burden  to  the  other ;  freely  the  sick  is  visited,  the  needy  is 
supported;  alms  without  torture,  sacrifices  (the  gifts  presented 
at  the  altar)  without  scruple ;  daily  diligence  without  hin- 
drance ;  no  using  the  sign"  (of  the  cross)  ''  by  stealth ;  no 
hurried  salutation "  (of  fellow-Christians),  "  no  silent  bene- 

'  OhlaHo  denotes  the  presentation  of  a  common  gift  in  the  name  oi 
tbe  newly  married  couple,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  prayers  of  the 
dimch  at  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  and  by  which  the  joint  com« 
atunion  of  the  newly  married  was  confirmed. 
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diction.  Psalms  and  bjmns  resound  between  the  two,  and 
they  vie  with  each  other  which  shall  sing  best  to  their  God* 
Such  things  Christ  seeing  and  hearing,  rejoices.  To  these  he 
sends  his  peace.  Where  the  two  are,  there  he  is  hinoself ;  and 
where  he  is,  the  evil  one  is  not." 

It  has  been  laid  to  Tertullian*s  charge/  that  in  his  eulogy 
on  Christian  Marriage  there  is  a  want  of  real  earnestness; 
that  what  is  individual  in  marriage  is  not  rendered  prominent^ 
but  eveiythii^  is  merged  in  the  general  Christian  chaxactor, 
which  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  imion;  that  the  relation 
to  the  wife  is  no  other  than  might  exist  towards  every  other 
Christian  female. — To  this  we  must  reply,  that  oertamly  hii 
expressions  contain  everything  that  is  required  to  adorn  a 
Christian  marriage,  this  relation  being  apprehended  in  its 
specific  meaning.  What  is  natural  in  iM&  relation  is  pre- 
supposed, and  as  such  is  adorned  and  sanctified  by  a  divine 
life.  The  highest  spiritual  unity  of  two  personalities  sepa- 
rated by  the  distinction  of  sex  is  here  described  as  realized  bj 
communion  in  the  divine  life.  The  sentimentalily  of  natural 
feeling  is  indeed  foreign  to  TertuUian.  Christ  is  to  him,  with 
fellowship  and  brotherly  love  founded  in  him,  the  animating 
principle  of  all  the  relations  of  life.  This  cannot  be  urged  as 
a  charge  against  him,  for  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  stand-point.  Still  we  cannot  deny  that  althou§^ 
the  principle  is  to  be  found  in  Tertullian  firom  which  married 
and  &mily  life  may  acquire  their  true  ethical  importance  and 
position  in  Christianity,  yet  in  himself  there  were  many 
obstacles  to  the  right  application  of  this  principle.  We  always 
perceive  in  him  the  disturbing  and  contracting  influence  of 
that  one-sided  ascetic  element  in  the  predominant  negative 
tendency  in  reference  to  earthly  relations.  From  this  point 
of  view  all  earthly  connexions  must  be  regarded  as  so  many 
checks  to  the  divine  life  which  longs  to  divest  itself  of  aU 
that  is  earthly.  He  sees  in  marriage  nothing  which  could  be 
transferred  in  a  glorified  form  to  another  world.  The  idea 
was  floating  in  his  mind  that  according  to  the  promise  d 
Christ  all  this  must  be  stripped  ofi^  in  the  angelic  life  of  the 
other  world.  Hence,  even  while  here  below,  the  earnest 
longing  of  Christians  must  be  directed  beyoxid  all  earthlj 

»  By  Hauber.     Stud,  u,  KrU,  1845.    Hea  3. 
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Bmits.^     We  learn  tLis  from  the  maimer  in  which  he  decides 
from  that  one-sided  point  of  view  of  the  wish  to  leave  de- 
Bcendauts.      He  calls  it,  ^*  Liberorum  amarissima  yoluptate  ;'* 
"That  most  bitter  pleasure  of  children."     "Also  this,"  he 
says,  "  is,  with  tis,  hateful.     For  why  should  we  long  to  bear 
children,  since  if  we  have  them  we  wish  to  send  them  before 
us  on  account  of  the  threatening  tribulation,  we  ourselves  also 
longing  to  be  taken  away  from  this  most  wicked  world,  and  to 
be  received  by  the  Lord,  which  was  the  wish  of  the  apostle." 
Here  is  a  strong  expression  of  a  Christian  principle  of  action 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  Chilstianity,  and 
which  was  particularly  vigorous  in  the  first  age  of  the  church, 
the  longing  beyond  earthly  things  after  that  heavenly  father- 
land in  wluch  the  spirit  finds  its  true  home.     And  certainly 
that  other  world  was  not  to  a  Tertullian  a  mere  external  thing, 
but  became  to  him  an  internal  reality  such  as  belongs  to  the 
essenoe  of  Christianity.     This  also  was  the  root  of  his  earnest 
longing.     But  the  other  principle,  of  the.  appropriation  of  all 
other  relations  for  that  divine  life  of  the  other  world,  was  nut 
.  felt  by  him  so  forcibly.     He  had  an  overpowering  conscious- 
ness of  the  perpetual  antagonism  between  the  higher  world 
of  the  future,  and  the  present  world  "Ijdng  in  the  wicked 
one."     We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  Tertullian,  as  we 
have. before  remarked,  believed  that  this  antagonism  in  earthly 
relations  must  last,  till  all  things  should  be  made  new  by  the 
second  advent  of  Christ.     In  connexion  with  this  subject  we 
must  notice  another  reason  which  he  gave  why  Christians 
should  not  wish  for  children.     "  Ofispring  are  necessary,  for- 
sooth," (he  says  in  an  ironical  tone,)*  **to  the  servant  of  God. 
We  are  so  sure  about  our  own  lot,  that  we  have  leisure  for 
children !"    We  notice  here,  as  in  many  passages,  the  key- 
note of  legal  fear  is  sounded  rather  than  that  of  child-like 
love.     To  corroborate  such  a  sentiment  in  Christians  in  refe- 
xenoe  to  ofi^ring,  Tertullian  adduces  the  woe  uttered  by 
Christ  in  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  tribulations  on 
^  those  who  should  be  with  child."  Matt.  xxiv.  19.     A  spe- 
cimen this  of  the  injurious  influence  of  grammatolatry  in 

*  ]  ib.  L  cap.  1.  "  Ceterum  Cbristianis  seculo  digressis  nulla  resti. 
tutio  nnptiarum  in  diem  resurrectionis  repromittitur,  tranBlatis  scilicet 
1^  angehcam  qualitatem  et  sanctitatcm." 

*  The  word  nimirum  expresses  the  irony. 
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Scripture^  against  which  the  rules  elsewhere  developed  hf 
Tertullian  on  the  exposition  and  application  of  the  Bible 
contain  a  preseryative ! 

In  eyer3rthing  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our  notioe,  we 
recognise  what  is  akin  to  Montanism,  but  by  no  means  what 
is  absolutely  montanistic.  We  may  add  what  he  says  as  an 
example  of  the  relation  of  flight  to  martyrdom  in  times  of 
persecution.  "  Even  in  persecutions  it  is  better  to  flee  as  is 
permitted  &om  city  to  city,  than  being  seized  and  tortured  to 

deny  the  faith And  on  this  account  are  they  Ueawd 

who  are  enabled  to  depart  from  this  life  with  a  glorious  ocm- 
fession."  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  here  contemplates  that 
Christian  stand-point  on  which  a  man,  in  the  consciousnefis  of 
his  weakness,  escapes  from  persecution  by  flighty  as  quite 
inferior  to  that  heroic  &ith  which  boldly  meets  and  even 
longs  for  mart3rrdom.  As  he  regards  single  life  as  piaiae- 
worthy  in  and  fbr  itself,  and  the  highest  stand-point  of 
Christian  perfection,,  but  wedded  life  as  something  inferi<M!',  ao 
he  decides  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  relation  of  the  tvo 
rtand-points  of  Christian  conduct  under  persecution.  Bat, 
still  he  recognises  flight  imder  persecution  as  not  absolutely 
imchristian,  but  a  thing  permitted  to  Christians.  In  aoocnd* 
ance  with  the  views  then  prevalent  among  Christians,  he 
acknowledges  in  those  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  x.  23,  an 
authority  for  it,  though  he  afterwards  explained  the  passage 
differently.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  non-Montanism.  TWs 
is  also  the  place  for  noticing  the  passage  respecting  the 
different  stages  in  the  religious  and  moral  development  of 
mankind,  in  which  Tertullian  distinguishes  the  stand-point  of 
the  still  unbridled  nature  in  the  patriarchal  age  before  the  law, 
— ^that  of  legal  correction  and  restraint, — and  still  higher, 
that  of  the  perfection  introduced  by  the  GospeL  Here  ire 
have  the  germ  of  those  views  that  were  afterwards  developed 
in  Montanism,  but  still  there  is  wanting  the  stage  added  by 
Montanism  of  the  higher  development  introduced  by  the 
Paraclete.  Had  Tertullian  at  this  time  been  a  Montanist^  he 
would  certainly  not  have  neglected  to  mention  this. 

Of  these  two  books  addressed  to  his  wife,  the  first  oontainfl 
his  exhortation  that  after  his  death  she  should  remain  un- 
married, to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the  pre-eminence  he 
gave  to  a  single  life.     Yet  he  finds  a  special  reason  for  it— 
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namely,  that  a  connexion  dissolved  by  the  will  of  God  ought 
not  to  be  restored  by  the  wilfulness  of  man.  ''  The  husband 
being  dead  by  the  will  of  God,  the  marriage  also  is  dead  by 
the  will  of  God.  Wouldst  thou  restore  a  relation  to  which 
God  haa  put  an  end )  Why,  by  renewing  the  bondage  of 
matrimony,  dost  thou  refuse  the  freedom  offered  to  thee  ?'* 
As  to  the  first  expressions,  the  thought  they  contain,  if  carried 
out,  would  indeed  lead  to  Montanist  Quietism ;  but,  taken  as 
they  fltondy  they  ambunt  to  no  more  than  what  any  one  might 
mj  from  a  Christian  stand-point,  if  he  wished  to  regard  the 
UiflBolution  of  the  first  marriage  by  death  as  an  admoiiitiuu  to 
form  no  new  marriage  union.  The  last  quoted  words  contain 
oertainly  that  ascetic  view  of  all  earthly  unions  as  limitations  of 
the  freedom  of  the  divine  life,  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  the  second  book  he  adds  a  limitation  to  the  eidiortation 
agauist  the  formation  of  a  second  marriage,  only  expressing 
his  desire  that  his  wife  should  wed  no  one  but  a  Christian. 
He  therefore  allows  the  second  marriage  to  be  a  christian 
act,  which  was  contradictory  to  the  views  of  the  Montanists. 
But  he  finds  the  prohibition  of  a  mixed  marriage  in  the 
woidsof  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  19,  since  he  lays  an  emphasis  on  the 
wards  jioyov  iv  xvpif.  He  explains  this  in  nomine  Domini,  quod 
eU  mavbitate  Christiana,  And  certainly  Tertullian  was  so  far 
rig^t^  that  although  these  words  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
point  that  no  marriage  ought  to  be  formed  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian,  yet  that  sentiment  is  necessarily  contained 
in  the  idea  of  ev  Kvplf,  But  there  were  many  persons,  as 
Tertnllian  states,  who  had  pleaded  in  vindication  of  the  prac- 
tioe  of  mixed  marriages,  that  Paul  himself  had  approved  of 
such  in  that  part  of  lus  epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  Tertul- 
lian jnsdy  remarked  that  a  marriage  now  first  contracted  was 
one  thing,  and  a  mixed  marriage  was  another,  and  which 
became  mixed  firom  one  of  the  parties  embracing  Christianity. 
Only  to  such  a  relation  could  Paul's  words  refer,  as  could 
easily  be  proved  from  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Apostle. 
Rightly  understanding  Paul,  he  thought  that,  when  by  the 
oonyersion  of  one  party  the  marriage  became  mixed,  God 
might  grant  to  the  Christian  party,  if  faithful,  the  means,  not 
only  of  being,  preserved  from  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
othery  but  of  operating  beneficially  on  that  other  party.  "  For 
a  person  who  has  been  called  by  some  divine  manifestation  of 
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grace  to  the  possession  of  a  heavenly  power,  infuses  fear  into  a 
heathen,  so  that  he  does  not  strive  against  her,  does  not  wish  to 
know  too  much  of  her,  and  is  less  (tisposed  to  be  over  curiouB. 
He  perceives  great  things,  has  seen  proofs ;  knows  that  she 
has  become  better."  What  Tertullian  means  to  say  is  this,  the 
manner  in  which  a  wife  has  been  connected  by  special  divine 
influences  to  Christianity,  the  heavenly  power  with  which  she 
appears  armed,  all  this  will  operate  to  fill  her  husband  with 
awe  in  her  presence.  What  Tertullian  says  against  fonmng 
a  mixed  marriage,  proves  how  deeply  he  understood  the 
Christian  stand-point  of  marriage,  how  very  much  he  was 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  without  mental  cchd- 
munion  no  true  marriage  could  exist ;  and  the  central  pcsnt 
of  this  mental  communion  was  in  his  view  the  religious  ele- 
ment, communion  with  Christ  as  common  to  both,  and  the 
communion  of  the  higher  life  founded  upon  that.  Fnxa  this 
point  of  view  also,  the  approval  of  the  church,  the  religioiis 
element,  appeared  as  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  a  marriage. 
We  refer  to  his  words  already  quoted.  And  hence  he  con- 
siders a  mixed  marriage,  which  must  be  destitute  of  this  octst- 
secration,  as  unchristiai^  dissevered  from  connexion  with  Hie 
church,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  nuptias  de  eccleda  toUere,  This  ii 
evident  also  from  the  way  in  which  he  describes  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  mixed  marriage,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed 
several,  in  speaking  of  his  conception  of  Christian  marriage 
in  general.  He  warns  the  Christian  female  of  the  dangers 
she  will  subject  her  religious  life  to,  by  concluding  a  manriage 
with  a  heathen  ;  to  what  interruptions  and  troubles  and  per- 
plexities she  will  be  exposed.  "  When  the  wife  wishes  to 
observe  a  day  of  special  devotion,  the  husband  appoints  it  for 
the  baths ;  if  a  fast  is  to  be  kept,  the  husband  makes  a  feast 
on  the  same  day.  If  she  wishes  to  leave  home  for  a  reli- 
gious object,  never  does  household  business  fall  more  upon 
her  hands.  And  who  would  allow  his  wife,  for  the  sake  of 
visiting  the  brethren,  to  go  about  from  street  to  street  the 
round  of  strange  cottages,  even  the  poorest  1  Who  would 
willingly  bear  her  being  parted  from  his  side,  for  nightly 
meetings,  if  needs  be  1  Who  would,  without  anxiety,  endue 
her  being  away  all  night,  at  the  solemnities  of  Easter  f  Who 
without  his  own  suspicions  would  let  her  go  to  that  feast 
of  Ihe  Lord  whidi  they  defiune  %     Who  would  suffer  her  to 
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eroep  into  a  prison  to  kiss  the  chains  of  a  martyr  ?  yea,  and 
to  meet  any  one  of  the  brethren  with  the  kiss  1  to  offer  water 
for  the  saints*  feet  ¥  to  wait  upon  them  with  their  food  and 
drink  )  to  long  for  them,  to  have  them  in  her  thoughts  ?  If 
a  stranger  brother  come,  what  lodging  could  he  expect  in  an 
alien's  house  ?  If  a  present  is  to  be  made  to  any,  the  bam 
and  the  fruit-stores  are  closed."  He  adds  several  other 
things  which  belonged  to  the  dally  Christian  life,  and  we  are 
thus  informed  of  many  important  points  relative  to  the 
history  of  Christian  customs.  He  says,  ''  Canst  thou  keep 
it  secret  when  thou  markest  thy  bed  or  thy  body  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  when  thou  blowest  away  anything  unclean 
with  thy  breath,"  (where  we  notice  a  Jewish  element  in  the 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  the  fear  of  external  defile- 
ment, as  in  tasting  of  meat  offered  to  idols,)  **  when  thou  risest 
in  the.  night  to  prayl  Wilt  thou  not  appear  to  be  practising 
a  kind  of  magic  ¥  Will  not  thy  husband  know  what  thou 
tastest  in  secret  before  all  food,  and  if  he  knows  it  to  be  bread, 
will  he  not  believe  it  to  be  that  which  is  reported  1  And  will 
any  man  bear  with  these  things,  not  knowing  the  reason, 
without  a  groan,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  bread,  but 
poison  9  **  This  evidently  refers  to  the  practice  of  which  we 
have  spoken  before — ^that  of  taking  home  a  portion  of  the 
oonsecrated  bread,  keeping  it  by  itself  and  taking  it  while 
£B»ting.  If  the  heathen  husband  noticed  that  the  wife  ascribed 
a  aanotifying  and  protective  power  to  this  bread,  he  might  be 
more  eaoly  induced  to  suspect  the  use  of  charms.  He  then 
appeals  to  the  &ct,  which  very  probably  came  under  his  own 
observation,  that  heathen  husbands  would  sometimes  allow 
their  wives  liberty  on  these  points,  in  order  to  ridicide  them, 
or  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  accusing  them,  or  to  exercise  con- 
stant control  over  them  through  dread  of  being  accused.  He 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  many  examples,  as  he  inti- 
mates, of  persons  who  were  thus  kept  in  constant  mental 
torture^  or  who  were  induced  to  apostatize.  How  are  we  to 
acootmt  for  it,  that  Tertullian  should  make  no  mention  here 
of  in&nt  baptism  ?  Had  he  regarded  this  as  an  iDstitution 
belonging  to  Christianity  in  general,  would  he  not  have  stated 
that  the  heathen  men  would  not  allow  their  Christian  wives 
to  have  it  administered  to  their  children  ? 

All  mysterious  formalities  were  foreign  to  the  Christian 
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spirit  as  it  proceeded  originaQy  from  apostolic  Christianitj. 
As  it  appears  from  the  words  of  Paid  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  the  socud 
meetings  of  the  Christians  were  so  conducted  that  they 
operated  beneficially  on  the  heathen,  who  attended  them  for 
the  purpose  of  being  fiirther  instructed  in  Christianity.  At 
a  later  period  other  views  prevailed — ^it  was  supposed  that 
there  were  certain  mysteries  of  Christianity^  especially  in  what 
stood  in  connexion  with  the  Holy  Supper,  which  most 
be  withdrawn  from  the  gaze  and  cognisance  of  unbelievem 
Hence  proceeded  the  distinction  of  missa  catechtimenorum  and  . 
missa  fdelium.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  was  an  offence  to 
Tertullian,  that  by  means  of  mixed  marriages  sacred  thing* 
would  be  divulged  to  the  heathen,  and  thus  profaned.  He 
here  made  an  erroneous  application  of  our  Lord's  words — 
"Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine."  Instead  of  being  pleased 
that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  gained  by  the  heathens  iu 
their  daily  intercourse  rendered  them  more  forbearing  towards 
it,  Tertullian  is  always  suspicious,  lest  sacred  things,  by  being 
thus  laid  open  to  the  heathen,  should  be  profaned.^ 

Tertullian  laments  that  wealthy  Christians  particularly 
were  seduced,  by  their  love  of  earthly  things,  to  many 
heathen  women,  by  whom  their  earthly  interests  would  be 
promoted.'  He  avails  himself  of  this  to  express  his  aversion 
to  the  opulence  of  Christians,  a  sentiment  which  was  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  his  character,  and  which  found  its 
warrant  in  several  of  our  Lord's  sayings  too  literally  inter- 
preted. 

We  may  here  mention  two  writings  of  Tertullian,  De  CttUu 
Feminarum  (On  the  Dress  of  Women),  in  which  there  is  at 
least  no  sign  of  Montanism,  although  no  certain  sign  of  the 
opposite.  They  contain  an  exhortation  to  Christian  females, 
that  in  their  outward  appearance  they  should  distinguish 
themselves  as  Christians  before  heathens  of  their  own  sex,  and 
exhibit  a  spiritual  seriousness  and  Christian  demeanour,  by 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  infection  of  splendour  and  use- 
less extravagance,  which  at  that  period  were  so  prevalent  in 

'  "Hoc  est  igitur  delictum,  quod  gentiles  nostra  norenint,  quod  sob 
conscientia  istorum  sumus,  quod  beneficium  eorum  est,  si  quid  open^ 
mur.  Non  potest  se  dicere  nescire,  qui  suatinet,  ant  a.  oelatur»  quia 
non  sustinet,  timetur.*' 

*  Lib.  IL  cap.  8. 
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at  dtifis.     These  two  books  are  independent  of  one  an- 
ler,  and  were  composed  at  different  times.     TertuUian  was 
(rse  from  art  as  well  as  from  ornament.      He  is  the 
•reseutative  of  those  ethical  views  which  we  find  advocated 
a  later  period  by  the  Puritans  and  Quakers.     To  him 
(rything  that  went  bcjond  simple  nature  appeared  as  an 
ention  of  the  evil  one,  as  a  falsification  of  the  original 
ine  model.    "For  those  things  are  not  the  best  by  nature," 
says,  "which  do  not  proceed  from  God,  the  Author  of 
me,  but  are  evidently  from  the  devil,  that  falsifier  of 
lure."     He  distinguishes^  as  in  his  book  De  Spectaculis,  the 
ural  use  of  things  from  the  unnatural,  to  which  work  he 
>  here  refers.     On  this  subject,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
66  observations  were  applied  to  the  general  question,  how 
the  Christian  ought  to  place  himself  on  common  ground 
h  the  world.     Many  persons  thought,  that  as  Christianity 
IB  ofEaiir  of  the  inner  man,  the  only  important  concern  was 
Bmal  Christian  virtue,  of  which  God  is  the  witness.     The 
ristian  on  his  conversion  must  remain  imaltered  in  all 
ward  relations.     The  Christian  female,  therefore,  was  not 
uired  to  renoimce  the  prevalent  manners  in  reference  to 
ament  and  show^  in  order  that   Christianity  may  not 
tear  to  interfere  with  the  social  relations  and  manners 
he  world,  and  thereby  occasion  be  given  to  blaspheme  the 
ristian  name.     In  all  this  there  was  a  portion  of  truth. 
)  difficulty  was  to  fix  the  exact  boundary,  beyond  which  it 
lid  be  improper  to  pass  on  either  side.     It  was  necessary, 
only  to  treat  the  question  on  general  principles,  but  to 
e  into  account  the  various  circumstances.     But  TertuUian 
K)aed  an  erroneously  applied  general  principle  by  another 
iciple,  which,  though  in  itself  correct,  was  too  general 
bout  entering  into  the  different  cases,  when  he  says,  in 
er  to  do  no  injury  to  the  Christian  faith— "Therefore,  let 
not  put  away  the  ancient  vices ;  let  us  also  retain  the 
le  manners  if  the  external  appearance  be  the  same ;  and 
a  truly  the  heathen  will  not  blaspheme.     A  great  blas- 
imy,  indeed,  if  it  be  said— Since  she  has  become  a  Christian, 
goes  about  more  needily !    Will  she  not  be  afraid  to  appear 
rer,  since  she  has  become  richer ;  and  to  appear  meaner, 
ye  she  has  become  more  adorned  1     Must  Christians  walk 
Drding  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  heathen,  or  of  God  1 
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Only  let  us  wish  that  we  may  not  be  justly  the  cause  of 
blasphemy.  But  how  much  more  blasphemous  it  is,  if  ye,  who 
are  called  the  priestesses  of  modesty,  go  about  decorated  and 
painted  after  the  manner  of  the  immodest  ¥"  Tertullian,  in  so 
many  respects  the  forerunner  of  Augustin,  appears  such  in 
the  judgment  he  passes  on  the  virtues  of  the  heathen ;  and 
although  this  is  done  with  a  rude  exaggeration,  which  does 
not  discriminate  the  connexion  of  all  the  yarious  steps  of 
moral  development,  the  relationship  that  subsists  between  all 
parts  of  morality;  yet  there  lies  at  its  basis  the  truth  of 
a  deeper  perception  of  the  unity  of  the  ethical  and  the 
religious,  of  the  entireness  of  the  ethical  form  of  life  as  it 
proceeds  from  Christianity.  Tertullian  notices  this  in  refeiv 
ence  to  chastity;  that  though  something  of  this  kind  was 
found  among  the  heathen,  yet  the  whole  was  not  of  a  pieoe^ 
like  the  chastity  of  Christians,  which  presented  itself  in  the 
whole  form  of  life,  embracing  equally  the  inward  and  the 
outward.  He  says,  "For  though  we  may  believe  that  among 
the  Gentiles  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  chastity,  yet  it  is 
evidently  imperfect  and  disordered,  and  though  it  may  in 
some  measure  retain  its  hold  on  the  mind,  yet  it  is  dissipated 

in  the  extravagance  of  dress. Let  them  see,  that  since 

they  do  not  hold  fast  all  goodness,  they  easily  mingle  with 
evil  the  good  which  they  do  hold"*  Against  that  appeal 
to  the  inward  apart  from  the  outward,  he  says,  "  Perhaps  it 
will  be  said,  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  approved  by 
men ;  I  require  not  human  testimony.  God  is  l3ie  searcher 
of  hearts.  We  all  know  that ;  but  yet  we  recollect  what  the 
apostle  has  said — *  Let  your  honesty  (probum  vettrum)  be 
known  imto  all  men.*  (Phil.  iv.  5.)*  And  why  %  unless  thai 
wickedness  may  gain  no  access  to  you,  and  that  ye  may  be  an 
example  and  a  testimony  to  the  wicked.  Or  why  is  it  said — 
*  Let  your  works  shine  ? '  Or  why  does  the  Lord  call  us  *the 
light  of  the  world  V  Why  does  he  compare  us  to  'a  city  set 
upon  a  hill,'  if  we  are  not  to  shine  among  those  that  are  in 
darkness,  and  to  be  conspicuous  among  the  sunken  )  This  it 
is  which  makes  us  the  light  of  the  world,  namely,  our  good- 
ness. But  goodness,  at  all  events  true  and  complete  goodness, 
loves  not  darkness,  but  rejoices  to  be  seen,  and  exults  even  in 
being  pointed  at.  It  is  not  enough  that  Christian  chastitj 
^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  '  Lib.  ii.  cap.  IS. 
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flhould  simply  he,  it  must  he  seen.  For  so  great  oiight  to 
be  its  fulness,  that  it  should  flow  over  from  the  mind  into  the 
manners^  and  rise  up  from  the  conscience  into  the  coun- 
tenance, and  look  upon  puhlic  life  as  on  its  own  household 
furniture,  and  so  be  serviceable  to  preserve  the  &ith  for 
ever."  He  thinks  that  all  such  effeminacy  should  be  shunned, 
by  which  the  power  of  the  &ith  may  be  enervated.  He  aims 
to  show  how  little  such  outward  decoration  becomes  the  lot 
of-  Christians  who  are  exposed  to  the  fetters  and  tortures  of 
persecution. 

He  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  life  of  Christian  females 
when  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  only  occasions  which 
they  had  to  appear  in  public,  that  they  had  no  reason  what- 
oyer  for  indulging  in  ornamental  dress.'  "  What  cause  have 
you  to  go  into  public  decorated,  seeing  that  you  are  removed 
from  those  things  that  would  require  it  1  For  you  neither  go 
about  to  the  temples,  nor  inquire  after  the  public  shows,  nor 
do  you  know  the  heathen  feast-days.  All  the  pomps  ai'e 
designed  only  to  gratify  the  wish  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  or  to 
indulge  extravagance,  to  feed  the  appetite  for  glory.  But  you 
have  no  causes  for  appearing  in  public  except  such  as  are 
erave ;  either  to  visit  a  sick  brother,  or  to  present  a  sacrifice," 
(partaking  of  the  Communion,)*  "or  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
These  are  serious  and  sacred  occasions,  which  require  no  extra- 
ordinary and  flowing  dress,  but  a  becoming  one.'*  And  if  the 
duty  of  friendship  and  of  kind  offices  to  the  heathen  calls  you, 
why  not  appear  with  your  own  proper  weapons,  so  much  the 
rather  when  you  have  to  do  with  strangers  to  the  faith?  Let 
there  be  a  distinction  between  the  handmaids  of  the  devil  and 
those  of  God,  that  you  may  be  an  example  to  them,  and  that 
they  may  be  edified  by  you,  that  God  may  be  magnified  in 
your  body  (as  the  apostle  says)  ;  but  he  is  magnified  by  chas- 
tity, and  by  a  dress  that  accords  with  chastity." 

The  manner  in  which  TertuUian  expi^BBei  himself  in  the 
first  of  these  books,*  on  the  canon  and  inspiration  of  the 

'  Lib.  ii.  cap.  11.  '  "  Sacrificium  offertur."    See  aboTe. 

'  This  passage,  according  to  the  receiyed  reading,  has  been  corrupted 
1^  a  transposition  of  the  clauses  and  the  change  of  wd  into  et.  It  stands, 
**  cut  opus  non  sit  habitn  extraordinario  et  composito  et  soluto."  Evi- 
dently it  shonld  be,  "  et  soluto,  sed  composito." 

*  Lib.  L  cap.  8. 
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Scriptures,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  had  appealed  to  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  which  the  acts  of  adorning  the 
person,  of  astrology,  and  the  like,  are  attributed  to  communi- 
cations from  fallen  spirits.  But  the  Book  of  Enoch  waB 
regarded  by  others  as  a  forgery,  not  belonging  to  the  collecti<m 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains, according  to  an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  paasage  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  that  every  writing  which  tends  to  edification 
is  inspired  by  God,  and  particularly  that  writing  which  testi- 
lies  of  Christ.  "  But  since  Enoch  in  the  same  writing  hu 
predicted  I'especting  the  Lord,  what  belongs  to  ourselTeB  ii 
not  by  any  means  to  be  rejected  by  us."  'Hie  sentiment  that 
lies  at  the  basis  of  what  Tertullian  here  says,  is,  that  Christ  is 
the  central  point  of  Holy  Writ,  and  of  all  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  But  this  shows  what  an  indistinct  idea  he  had 
of  the  marks  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  of  niiat 
belonged  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  criticid  incompetence 
and  logical  caprice  of  Tertullian  are  shown  in  his  talong  for 
granted  what  was  first  of  all  to  be  proved,  that  the  Book  of 
Enoch  was  as  ancient  as  it  professed  to  be. 


SECTION  II. 

M05TANIST  WRITINGS. 

Wb  make  our  transition  to  this  division  with  a  treatise  in 
which  Tertullian  not  merely  declares  a  second  marriage,  as  in 
his  first  book  Ad  Uxor  em,  to  be  unadvisable,  but  altogether 
as  a  Montanist  plainly  and  absolutely  condemns  it — hii 
treatise  De  Exhoriatione  Castitatis.  And  yet  in  other  respecti 
Montanism  is  only  slightly  indicated  in  ^s  book,  and  there 
is  no  express  appeal  to  the  new  revelations,  one  passage  alone 
excepted,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Rigaltius.  Tertullian 
has  here  used  designedly  a  tone  of  moderation,  because  be 
wrote  to  an  individual  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  catholio 
church,  whom  he  wished  to  convince  firom  his  own  stand-point 
For  everything  here  brought  forward  he  was  certainly  pre- 
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pared  by  thcNse  views  on  single  life  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  his  first  book  Ad  Uxorem, — ^both  what  he  supposed 
was  to  be  found  in  many  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the 
consequences  deduced  from  them  by  his  own  peculiar  logic. 
He  writes  to  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  exhort  not  t« 
many  again  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  This  book  is> 
on  the  whole,  distinguished  by  a  gentleness  and  quietness 
unusual  to  Tertullian  in  controversy;  there  is  a  sobriety  of 
development,  without  those  outbursts  which  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in.  This  peculiarity  may  be  explained  by  the  character 
of  the  work  being  hortatory  rather  than  controversial.  Ter- 
tullian is  animated  by  the  desire  not  to  crush  an  opponent, 
but  to  win  a  fiiend  to  the  acknowledgment  of  principles 
which  appeared  to  himself  as  the  only^ correct  ones.  This  is 
perceptible  in  the  gentle  unpretending  manner  in  which  the 
treatise  begins.  He  guards  himself  against  the  reproach  of 
laying  down  the  law  to  his. friend  on  a  point  which  he  ought 
to  determine  by  his  own  belief  and  conscience.  He  supposes, 
that  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  he  might  be  carried 
away  to  act  diflferently  from  what  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit 
-would  require  of  him,  and  therefore  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  if  in  such  a  conflict  his  own  faith  were  aided  by 
the  counsel  of  a  friend  But  it  is  also  not  less  evident  that 
Tertullian  sets  out  from  that  point  of  view  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  namely,  that  a  single  life  belongs  to  the  per- 
^Bction  of  holiness ;  though  other  reasons  are  added 

Man,  created  after  the  image  of  God,  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually advancing  in  likeness  to  God,  in  being  holy  as  God 
is  holy.  But  as  a  part  of  this  holiness,  Tertullian  from  his 
ascetic  point  of  view  reckons  the  suppression  of  sexual  desire. 
He  makes  three  distinct  stages.  First,  refraining  from 
marriage  from  the  first,  as  something  founded  in  nature; 
secondly,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  married  persons  to  practise 
abstinence  firom  the  time  of  their  baptism ;  or  resolving  from 
that  time  not  to  enter  on  the  married  state ;  thirdly,  not  tr 
marry  again  after  the  first  marriage  has  been  dissolved  by  tU 
death  of  one  of  the  parties.  Here  in  his  opinion  another  con- 
sideration was  added  to  the  motives  for  sanctification,  the 
recognition  of  the  Divine  will  which  was  manifested  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  resignation  to  this  will  which 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  modestia.     This  was,  in  fiict, 
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an  argument  which  Tertullian  employed  before  he  joined  tin 
Montanists,  which  shows  how  the  quietism  inherent  in  Moo- 
tanism  had  abready  allied  itself  to  Tertullian's  peculiar  difl|K>- 
sition.  Yet  we  may  easily  perceive  that  against  a  peiwm 
who  was  disposed  to  find  in  such  an  event  the  exprcBsioii  of 
the  Divine  will,  many  reasons  might  be  found  for  dnpnft- 
iog  it,  and  that  other  signs  might  counter-indicate  what 
was  the  Divine  wilL  It  also  appears  that  by  the  penon 
to  whom  the  treatise  was  addressed,  or  by  others,  a  sub- 
jective indication  of  the  Divine  will  woidd  be  opposed  to  the 
objective. 

One  person  might  say, — It  is  God  who  has  produced  in  me 
the  need  and  desire  to  form  a  new  marriage.  In  truth,  as 
the  appeal  to  that  objective  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  so 
the  appeal  to  the  subjective  would  be  deceptive,  unless  other 
signs  were  added.  Every  desire  that  rises  in  a  man's  bosom 
might  be  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  God ;  there  needs  first  of 
all  a  criterion  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Divine  indioataoD 
from  the  bodily  impulse.  This  did  not  escape  TertuUiaos 
notice,  and  he  has  said  many  admirable  things  on  the  neco- 
sity  of  self-examination  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  reason 
and  fireedom,  which  in  another  direction  might  be  applied  to 
the  enthusiastic  tendencies  of  Montanism.  ^'  It  is  not  the 
mark  of  a  good  and  solid  faith  thus  to  refer  all  things  to  the 
will  of  God.  And  thus  every  one  flatters  himself  that  nothiog 
is  done  without  God's  command ;  and  we  do  not  uuderstond 
that  anything  depends  upon  ourselves.  Lastly,  every  tnuoa- 
gression  may  be  excused,  if  we  maintain  that  nothing  is  done 
by  us  without  the  will  of  God.  By  such  a  dogma  tiie  whole 
scheme  of  religion  is  overturned,  if  he  produces  by  his  will 
what  he  does  not  approve,  or  if  there  is  nothing  which  God 

does  not  approve After  we  have  learned  both  firom 

his  precepts  what  he  wills  and  what  he  wills  not,  there  still 
remains  to  us  free-will  to  choose  one  or  the  other,  as  it  is 
written,  *  Behold,  I  have  placed  before  thee  good  and  eviL' . . . 
therefore  our  will  is  to  will  evil,  when  we  are  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  wills  good.  Do  you  moreover  ask.  Whence 
does  this  will  come  by  which  we  will  anything  contraiy  to  the 
will  of  God  1  I  answer,  and  not  unadvisedly,  from  ourBelye& 
Man  must  correspond  with  the  progenitor  of  his  race.  .  .  .  • 
As  he,  from  whom  the  development  of  the  race  and  sin  pro*    j 


\ 
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oeeded,  sinned  fredj,  so  also  sin  is  a  free  act  in  all  his 
desoendants."^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian,  the  forerunner  of  Augustin 
in  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  and  of  grace,  should  so 
distinctly  represent  free-will  as  the  lever  of  all  moral  deyelop- 
inent,  and  that  he  regards  it  as  so  important  to  shun  and 
keep  off  everything  which  might  serve  in  any  degree  to 
Ibrmsh  an  apology  for  sin  as  an  act  of  un-freedom,  or  to 
deduce  its  origin  from  anything  save  the  free-will.  Against 
the  appeal  made  to  the  temptation  of  Satan,  from  whom  evil 
thoughts  and  resolutions  proceed,  he  maintains,  ''It  is  only 
the  work  of  the  devil  to  tempt  what  is  in  thee  if  thou  wiliest. 
Bat  when  thou  hast  willed,  it  follows  that  he  has  subdued 
thee,  not  by  having  worked  the  willing  in  thee,  but  having 
gained  poBseaaioii  of  thy  mil."' 

But  it  was  very  difficult  for  Tertullian,  to  reftite  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  his  opponents,  from  Paul's  express  permis- 
sion to  conclude  a  second  marriage.  Though  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  find  in  all  that  he  has  said  on  this  topic  nothing 
but  sophistical  perversion,  yet  we  must  maintain  that  many 
]HX>foimd  truths,  though  falsely  applied,  form  the  basis  of  his 
reasonings.  Tertullian  thought  that  everything  depended, 
not  only  on  recognising  the  univei'sally  known,  revealed  will 
of  Grod,  but  also  Qiat  which  was  more  secretly  indicated.  We 
find  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  distribution  maintained  by  him 
with  a  reference  to  ethics,  which  afterwards  was  applied  in  a 
totally  different  way  to  dogmatic  subjects,  the  distinction 
between  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will.  But  by  the  hidden 
will  of  Grod  he  by  no  means  understands  a  will  not  expressed 
by  divine  revelation,  but  that  which  cannot  be  known  by  a 
mere  superficial  observation  of  the  mind,  but  which  is  to  be 
understood  by  deeper  entrance  into  the  connexion  of  the 
divine  word,  and  which  can  only  be  learned  by  close  reflec- 
tion and  a  careful  comparison  of  single  expressions. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  relation  in  which  Tertullian 

'  **  Porro  si  queens,  unde  venit  ista  voluntas,  qua  quidvolumus  adversua 
Dei  voluntatem,  dicam ;  ex  nobis  ipnis ;  nee  temere ;  semini  enim  tuo 
respondeas  necesse  est,  siquidem  ille  princeps  et  generis  et  delicti 
AdAxn  Toluit  quod  deliquit."    Cap.  ii. 

'  "  Ita  diaboli  opus  unun.  est,  tentare  quod  in  te  est,  an  velis.  At 
nbi  Tolnisti,  sequitur  ut  te  sibi  subigat,  non  operatos  in  te  voluntatem, 
•ed  nactuB  pouestionem  voluntatis.**    Cap.  ii 
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placed  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  to  that  hiddon 
will  of  God,  we  shall  find  that  according  to  his  view,  whrt 
every  one  could  discover  in  Holy  Writ  by  deeper  reflectkm, 
was  brought  to  the  consciousness,  and  expressly  marked  u 
the  special  will  of  Grod,  by  the  new  revelations.  Now  Tertol- 
lian  maintains,  that  what  was  allowed  only  as  a  conditioDal 
permission  in  reference  to  a  certain  stand-point  of  human 
weakness,  cannot  be  the  unconditional  will  of  God,-^the  will 
of  God  in  itself,  the  highest  in  itself,  which  belongs  to  the 
true  Christian  ideal  In  this  assertion  lies  the  truth  that 
there  cannot  be  a  twofold  Christian  morality,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  but  only  one  stand-point  of  Christian  perfection,  whidi 
all  Christians  are  to  aim  at.  According  to  that,  the  distino- 
tion  which  was  then  continually  gaining  groimd  in  the  churd^ 
between  the  law  or  command  for  all  Christians,  and  that 
which  only  belonged  to  the  coimsels  of  Christian  perfisctioii, 
would  vanish;  tiiiere  would  be  no  difference  betweenidiafe 
was  commanded  and  what  was  permitted,  so  that  the  lofjtua 
stand-point  of  Christian  perfection  must  also  take  account  of 
what  was  permitted  for  Christian  principle.  The  permissible, 
according  to  Tertullian,  was  only  what  was  allowed  tempo- 
rarily, with  reference  to  a  certain  standard  of  human  weak- 
ness, which  yet  could  not  correspond  to  the  Christian  ideal 
We  must  acknowledge  that  Tertullian  in  this  respect  had 
truth  on  his  side,  though  he  erred  in  his  explanation  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  erred  also,  in  taking  no  account  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  life,  and  the  unity 
of  the  moral  ideal  in  this  multiplicity.  Here  lies  the  great 
difference  between  Tertullian  and  the  apostle  Paul,  who  in  a 
cei*tain  preference  for  single  life,  as  dedicated  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God, 
agreed  with  Tertullian.  In  this  last  respect  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  with  the  apostle  Paid  for  his  opinion ;  but  in 
another  respect  he  was  incapable  of  correctly  appreciating  the' 
wisdom  of  the  apostle  in  distinguishing  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  in  morals  with  so  much  discretion  and  mental 
freedom.  But  we  also  recollect  the  hindrances  in  his  own 
and  later  times,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  a  correct 
historical  understanding  of  the  apostle. 

The  manner  in  which  Tertullian  explains  those  expresBions 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  their  mutual  relation,  is  important  &r 
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the  purpose  of  understanding  his  idea  of  inspiration  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  of  his  montanist  views.     He  dis- 
tiugHishes  between  what  the  apostle  delivei'ed  as  his  merely 
human  adyice,  and  what  he  delivered  with  divine  authority 
an  the  command  of  the  Lord,  in  virtue  of  his  illumination  by 
the  Spirit.     He  compares  that  passage  in  which  Paul  says 
that  he  thinks  that  he  also  has  the  Spirit,  with  what  Paul 
delivered  as  the  express  word  of  the  Lord,  and  finds  the  same 
m  both,  the  peculiarly  divine,  in  contrast  to  the  merely 
human  delivei^  as  human  opinion.^     He  distinguishes  the 
general  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  Christians  from  his 
peculiar  specific  influence  on  the  apostles.     To  the  latter  he 
ascribes  the  fulness  of  spiritual  gifts,  while  he  acknowledges 
only  individual  gifts  in  other  Christians.     "  The  apostles,"  he 
saysy  ^'  had  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  sense,  since  they  had 
him  perfectly  in  the  works  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  working  of 
miracles,  and  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  not  partially  like  the 
rest"   We  shall  examine  in  the  sequel  what  Tertullian  under- 
stood by  the  gift  of  tongues      At  present  we  only  remark, 
that  as  a  Montanist  he  attached  great  importance  to  the 
supematurally  wonderful  and  the  ecstatic.     Accordingly,  he 
has  distinguished  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  between  the 
merely  human  and  the  immediately  divine,  uttered  with  a 
higher  authority.     If,  in  his  idea  of  inspiration,  he  is  so  &r 
oorrecty  that  he  applies  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
to  eveiything  equally,  but  distinguishes  diflerent  gradations ; 
yet  he  falls  into  an  error  connected  with  his  montanistic 
supematuralism,  in  making  so  strong  a  contrast  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  the  apostles,  and  does  not  acknow- 
ledge the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  divine  and  the 
human.     So  also,  he  erroneously  limits  to  certain  expressions, 
while  excluding  the  rest,  what  the  apostle  says  of  his  own 
consciousness  of  being  animated  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Pro- 
ceeding from  that  £alse  point  of  view,  he  maintains  that  what 
Paul  had  delivered  in  his  apostolic  capacity  as  consilium, 
thereby  acquired  the  authority  of  a  prceceptum.     Here  again 
the  truth  involved  is  the  opposition  against  the  distinction 
between  consUia  and  prcecepta,^ 

^  DistinguiBhing  betweea,  "hominis  prudentis  cousiliam,"  and 
**  Spiritus  S^cti  consilium." 

'  **  Factum  est  jam  non  consilium  divini  Spiritus,  sed  pro  ejus 
mi^estate  ;>r8dceptum." 
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The  prohibition  of  second  marriages  is  reckoned  by  Teii* 
tullian  among  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  New  Testar 
ment  stand-point,  in  distinction  from  the  Old.  It  belonged 
to  the  merits  of  Montanism  to  have  given  greater  prominenoe 
to  this  distinction  in  opposition  to  the  common  ipingling 
of  the  two  stand-points,  although  Montanism,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  gone  back  to  the  Old  Testament  stand-poiiit^ 
through  that  which  should  have  been  a  progresslYe  deveSop- 
ment  of  Christianity,  through  a  new  legal  code,  and  through 
a  new  order  of  prophets  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
church  government.  Here,  also,  in  this  book,  montanistic 
ideas  form  the  groundwork,  though  not  so  clearly  expressed 
and  developed.  On  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  the 
process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  leading 
object  in  the  increase  of  the  human  race.  On  the  New 
Testament  stand-point  the  extensive  development  of  God's 
kingdom  was  rendered  more  prominent  by  increasing  holinesB. 
The  existing  generation  of  mankind  were  required  to  reoetve 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
its  principles.  No  increa^  in  the  numbers  of  mankind 
was  required.  Tertullian,  especially  as  a  Montanist,  con- 
sidered the  end  of  the  world  as  near  at  hand.'  "Now, 
at  the  end  of  the  times  God  has  confined  what  he  before 
relaxed ;  he  has  recalled  what  he  formerly  allowed ;  there 
was  reason  for  propagation  at  the  first,  and  for  pruning  at 
the  last ;  beginnings  are  always  imfettered,  the  endings  are 
contracted.  So  a  man  plants  a  wood,  and  suffers  it  to 
grow,  that  at  a  proper  time  he  may  cut  it  down.  The 
wood  is  the  old  state  of  things,  which  by  the  new  Grospd  is 
pnmed  and  lopped ;  the  axe  is  now  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  So  also  that  rule,  *  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,'  has 
waxed  old  since  the  time  of  youth  is  come."  He  recognisee, 
therefore,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  contrast  of  the  new 
Christian  stand-point  to  the  juridical-theocratic  stand-point, 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  was  adapted  to  the  rudenesi 
of  the  people,  who  require  to  be  trained  and  educated.    He 


^  Tertullian  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  6  mup^ 
ra\fi4vo5  itrrly  rh  \oar6y,  according  to  the  existing  North  African  TenioD, 
and  understands  them  to  mean,  **  Only  a  short  time  remains  for  the 
duration  of  the  world,"  and  contrasts  them  with  the  words  in  Genesis 

■pecting  the  multiplying  of  the  human  race.    "  Tempus  jam  in  col- 
io  esse,  restare,  ut  et  qui  uxores  habent  tanqoam  non  oabentesagtiit'' 
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dascribes  the  new  stand-point  as  that  of  you<h.  *  As,  therefore, 
a  oihildhood  and  youth  of  deyelopment  are  here  assumed,  the 
itand-point  of  ripened  manhood  is  joined  to  them,  to  which 
the  progressiye  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  must  lead. 

To  this  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points,  in  contrast  to  the  increasing  mingling  of  one 
with  tiie  other,  may  be  traced  the  manner  in  which  Ter- 
tnllian  enforces  the  idea  of  the  tmiversal  priesthood.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  believe  that  this  view  was  first  rendered  prominent 
by  Montanism,  and  that  Tertullian  was  led  to  adopt  it  by  his 
Montanism.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  view  corresponded 
to  the  original  Christian  spirit,  but  was  constantly  threatened 
to  be  overpowered  by  a  new  priestly  tendency  that  was  then 
springing  up.  Tertullian  himself  sometimes,  when  his  polemic 
interest  in  conflict  with  the  laity  led  him  to  it,  came  forward 
as  its  opponent ;  but  certainly  Montanism,  as  &r  as  it  placed 
the  free  movements  of  the  spirit  in  opposition  to  hierarchical 
and  traditional  tendencies,  contributed  to  invigorate  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  this  effect  we  can 
reoognise  even  in  Tertullian. 

The  advocates  of  second  m£UTiages  appealed  to  the  passages 
in  Tit  i  6,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  argued,  that  since  it  is 
only  required  of  bishops  and  deacons,  that  a  person  should 
only  enter  once  into  the  marriage  state,  it  follows  that  this 
limitation  cannot  be  required  of  other  Christians.  Tertullian 
combats  this  by  the  application  of  the  universal  idea  of  the 
priesthood  to  all  Christians  generally,  amd  says — "  We  are 
fools  if  we  believe  that  what  is  not  lawful  for  priests  is  lawful 
for  the  laity.  Are  not  we  laics  also  priests  1  It  is  written, 
*  He  has  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father.' 
Only  the  authority  of  the  church  has  made  a  difference 
between  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  dignity  is  consecrated  by 
the  session  of  the  clerical  order.  Where  there  is  no  session 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  thou  offerest  {offers,  partakest  of 
the  Sapper)  and  baptizest  (Unguis);  thou  art  priest  for 
thyself  alone.  But  where  there  are  three  there  is  a  church, 
even  though  they  are  laics,  for  '  every  one  lives  by  his  own 
£Edth,  nor  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  God,'  since,  accord- 
ing to  what  the  apostle  says,  '  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  shall 

>  ^  Jam  senuit  ex  quo  juyenuit/*  one  of  those  antitheses  in  which 
Tertullian  delights. 

VOL.  IL  B  B 
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be  justified'  by  God,  'but  the  doers.  "*  We  here  find  the 
same  views  which  are  exhibited  in  his  book  on  baptism  before 
he  embraced  Montanism,  that  all  Christians  being  partakoi 
of  the  same  original  priesthood,  are  able  and  authorized,  not 
only  to  publish  the  word,  but  to  administer  the  sacrameiits— > 
that  only  the  necessity  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization  in  the 
fellowship  of  similar  brethren,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  to  whom,  except  in  cassB  of 
necessity,  individuals  must  submit  themselves.  Here  agaia 
we  must  observe  that  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the 
church,  in  conflict  with  other  elements  of  Tertullian's  mind, 
as  the  basis  of  that  common  reference  to  Christ  whioh  is 
closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  omiversal  priesthood. 
From  this  universal  right  to  the  priesthood,  Tertidlian  info 
the  tmiversal  capability  in  reference  to  those  religious  and 
moral  requirements  wMch  are  incumbent  on  alL  ^  li,  then, 
thou  hast  a  priestly  right  when  needful,  thou  must  also  have  a 
priestly  mode  of  life.  As  one  who  has  married  twice,  doBt 
thou  baptize  %  or  administer  the  Supper  ?  How  much  mors 
criminal  it  is  when  a  layman  who  has  been  married  a  seocHid 
time,  acts  as  a  priest,  when  a  priest  himself,  thus  marrying,  loses 
the  right  to  act  as  priest !  But  thou  sayest — allowanoe  miui 
be  made  for  necessity.  No  necessity  can  be  allowed  for  whidi 
can  be  avoided.  Do. not  involve  thyself  in  a  second  marriage, 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  admimstenng 
what  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  who  has  married  a  second  time. 
God  wills  that  we  should  be  all  so  constituted  that  we  may 
everywhere  be  fitted  for  attending  to  his  sacraments— one 
God,  one  &ith,  and  one  discipline.  How,  then,  can  priests  be 
chosen  from  the  laity,  unless  the  laity  observe  what  is 
required  of  the  priestly  order?"  From  this  langoage  we 
must  infer  that  the  clergy,  imless  there  had  been  special 
preparatory  institutions  for  them,  were  wont  to  be  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  laity. 

TertuUian,  in  his  attack  on  second  marriages,  prooeeds  on 
two  opposite  principles,  a  contradiction  that  we  have  already 
remarked  in  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sets  out  from  the 
deeper  spiritual  idea  of  marriage,  which  Christianity  has 
imparted,  as  a  spiritual  commimion ;  he  regards  as  its  esBeiice 
a  higher  spiritual  imity  by  which  tlie  sexual  di^renoe  is 

»  Cap.  vU. 
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eqiialized,  which  must,  therefore,  lead  to  investing  it  with 
a  high  moral  significance,  and  would  certainly  check  his 
exalting  oelihe^  above  the  married  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
hi8  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  led  him  into  error,  and  dis- 
po8e4  him  to  depreciate  marriage  on  account  of  the  sensuous 
element, — ^to  distinguish  celibacy  as  in  a  special  sense  an 
olgect  to  be  aimed  at,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard 
marriage  only  as  a  necessary  defect ;  so  that  the  argument 
against  second  marriages  is  at  the  bottom  a  recommenda- 
ti(m  of  celibacy.  We  can  only  explain  his  employing  such 
contradictory  lines  of  argument,  by  the  fsuctf  that  owing  to  his 
erroneous  opposition  against  what  belonged  to  the  bodily 
aenaee,  he  coiQd  not  perceive  the  unity  between  the  spiritual 
and  corporeal  connexion,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  all  the 
admirable  things  he  has  said  on  the  Christian  idea  of  mar- 
riage, he  had  evidently  not  attained  to  a  perfect  imderstanding 
of  this  ethical  idea. 

As  the  ascetic  opposition  against  married  life  in  general 
ibrms  the  basis  of  the  prohibition  of  second  marriages,  it  is 
shown  very  strongly  when  Tertullian  pronoimces  a  single  life 
blessed,  because  it  is  altogether  free  from  that  sensuous 
element  which  he  brands  as  having  some  affinity  to  stu- 
prum.  Hence  he  infers,  if  what  was  said  against  marriage 
generally  was  valid,  how  much  more  woidd  it  be  applicable, 
irhen  a  person,  having  made  use  of  the  indulgence  granted 
by  Grod  (which  Tertidlian  regarded  as  a  condescension  to 
human  weakness),  when  his  wife  was  snatched  from  him, 
should  desire  to  marry  again.  It  was  not  enough  for  such  a 
person  to  have  simk  below  the  first  stage  of  perfection ;  he 
sank  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  would  at  last  sink 
deeper  still,  since  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  allowance 
appointed  by  God  for  satisfying  his  sensuous  desires. 

That  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  of  renouncing  the  present 
world  and  striving  after  the  future,  appears  also  here  very 
characteristically,  when  he  pronounces  the  desire  of  posterity 
to  be  a  thing  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  a  state  of  thraldom 
with  the  world,  in  these  words, — "  Shall  a  servant  of  God 
long  for  heirs,  who  has  disinherited  himself  from  the  world  ? 
And  who  would  desire  to  marry  again  who  has  not  had 
children  by  the  first !  It  will  then  be  his  first  object  to  live 
longer^  while  the  apostle  hastens  to  his  Lord."     He  ^dd% 
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ironically,  ^'  Certainly  such  a  man  will  be  the  most  free  from 
ties  in  persecutions,  the  most-  steadfast  in  martyrdom,  the 
most  prompt  in  commomicating  relief  the  most  moderate  in 
his  gains.  Lastly,  he  will  die  in  peace,  leaving  children  who 
will  celebrate  his  obsequies.  Will  persons  of  this  kipd  be 
actuated  by  concern  for  the  public  wel&re, — ^lest  states  should 
come  to  ruin,  if  they  retain  no  ofisprmg,— lest  laws,  and 
rights,  and  commerce  £Edl ;  lest  the  temples  fail ;  lest  there 
should  not  be  those  who  exclaim,  'Chnstiani  ad  bestias!'* 
Here  we  perceive  the  strong  aniipolitical  feeling  of  asoetic 
exaggeration,  the  want  of  a  correct  insight  into  the  respective 
provinces  of  religion  and  ethics,  which  in  some  measure  justi- 
fied the  accusation  brought  by  the  heathen  against  the  Ghiia- 
tian  life,  which  Tertullian  aimed  to  repel  in  his  Apology. 

From  this  point  of  view  he  also  adduces  as  a  proof  that  it 
could  not  be  conformable  to  Christian  interests  to  oontnct 
a  second  marriage,  the  instance  of  a  person  who  designedly 
chose  for  his  second  wife  one  who  was  not  thought  likely  to 
have  children;  but  he  was  mistaken,  and  became  a  second 
time  a  &,ther  as  well  as  a  husband.  This  was  looked  upon 
by  Tertullian  as  a  divine  judgment 

From  the  stand-point  he  occupied  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  morals,  Tertullian  explains  Paul's  statement  of 
the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit  as  wholly  relatmg  to 
the  opposition  between  the  spirit  and  sensuality.  This  lies 
at  the  basis  of  his  whole  scheme,  according  to  which  evay- 
thing  depends  on  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  sensea 

Since  Tertullian  proceeds  on  an  outward  conception  of  the 
idea  of  marriage,  and  regards  the  wife  only  as  an  assistant  for 
the  outward  relations  of  life  and  the  management  of  domestic 
concerns,  he  wishes  to  prove  that  as  the  warrior  and  traveller 
can  dispense  with  such  help,  this  must  always  be  the  case 
with  the  Christian  as  a  miles  and  peregrinvs.  He  says,  "  I 
know  with  what  excuses  we  colour  the  insatiable  cupidity  of 
the  flesh.  We  pretend  the  necessity  of  aids,  the  management 
of  the  house,  the  government  of  the  &mily,  the  care  of  the 
presses  and  keys,  tiie  inspection  of  the  spinning,  the  purchase 
of  food,  and  domestic  cares."  He  then  adds  ironically,  **  Only 
the  houses  of  married  men  prosper!  the  frunilies  of  the 
unmarried,  the  affairs  of  eunuchs,  the  fortunes  of  soldiers,  or 
of  those  who  travel  without  wives — ell  come  to  nought    But 
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are  not  we  soldiers )  but  of  a  higher  war&re,  eyen  as  we  are 
under  a  greater  leader.  And  are  we  not  trayellers  through 
this  world  r 

But  as  Tertullian,  on  the  one  hand,  gave  undue  prominence 
to  the  outward  sensuous  element  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
oonfirm  his  exhortation,  that  a  person  after  the  first  marriage 
had  been  dissolved  by  death,  should  not  contract  a  second ; 
80,  on  the  other  hand,  he  proceeds  in  exactly  an  opposite 
direction  to  argue  from  the  peculiarly  Christian  and  spiritual 
element  in  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  marriage  as  a  com- 
munion of  souk,  that  such  a  connexion  can  only  be  formed 
once  between  two  persons,  and  is  indissoluble  even  by  death 
itself  It  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  idea  of  marriage 
which  he  here  presupposes.  He  says, — '^  In  a  second  marriage 
two  wives  beset  the  same  husband,  one  in  the  spirit,  the  other 
in  the  flesh.  Nor  canst  thou  hate  the  earlier  one,  for  whom 
also  thou  must  entertain  a  more  sacred  affection  as  being  now 
taken  to  God."  And  he  strengthens  this  argument  by  alluding 
to  the  Christian  custom  of  celebrating  the  memory  of  deceased 
wives  or  husbands,  adding,  "for  whose  spirit  thou  prayest, 
for  whom  thou  givest  annual  oblations.  Thou  wilt  therefore 
stand  before  God  with  as  many  wives  as  thou  commemoratest 
in  prayer,  and  thou  wilt  offer  for  two,  and  commend  both  to 
Qod  by  the  priest  ordained  to  monogamy,  or  even  conse- 
crated as  a  celibate,  and  surrounded  by  virgins  and  the  once 
married." 

But  these  two  elements  in  the  conception  of  marriage 
stand  directly  opposed  to  one  another  in  Tertullian.  The 
right  imion  and  blending  of  the  two  elements  was  wanting ; 
and  this  was  connected  with  the  general  defect  in  the  ethics 
of  Tertullian  and  the  Moutanists,  by  whom  the  divine  life 
was  not  rightly  understood  as  the  transforming  and  exalting 
principle  of  the  earthly  and  sensuous.  Hence  he  indulged 
the  thought  of  dissevering  the  spiritual  element  altogether 
from  the  sensuous ;  as  in  later  times  from  this  ascetic  separa- 
tion proceeded  the  unnatural  relation  of  the  (ivrelaaKToi,  or 
subintrodttctce,*  Thus  even  at  that  time  Tertullian  says, — 
**  A  partnership  of  domestic  burdens  is  necessary.     Haye  a 

1  Cap.  xii.  2  Cap.  xi. 

*  See  Neander's  Gene^^l  History,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  (Stand.  Lib.  ed.) 
— Tb. 
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spiritual  wife ;  take  a  widow,  adorned  with  fidth,  doweied 
with  poverty,  guarded  by  age;  you  will  have  married  wdi 
To  have  even  more  wives  of  this  kind  is  acceptable  to  (Jod.*** 
Thus  friendship  occupied  the  place  of  wedded  love. 

From  that  point  of  view  such  an  idea  of  the  spiritual  per- 
fection of  celibBW5y  had  already  developed  itself  in  Tertollian, 
that  he  claimed  for  the  unmarried,  as  for  the  martyrs,  the 
right  to  enter  Paradise  immediately  after  death.  From  sadk 
an  idea,  joined  to  that  of  a  special  priesthood,  which  was 
founded  on  not  regarding  the  divine  life  as  an  imiveraal 
transforming  principle  for  all  men,  the  opinion  was  probably 
formed  that  celibacy  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  ;  thus  Tertullian  says, — "  How  many  men  and 
women  are  reckoned  among  the  ecclesiastical  orders  for  their 
continence,  who  preferred  a  marriage  covenant  with  God. . . . 
and  devoted  themselves  as  sons  of  that  chastity,  killing  in 
themselves  the  concupiscence  of  lust,  and  all  that  which 
could  not  be  admitted  into  Paradise.  Hence  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  those  who  wished  to  be  received  into  Fvnf 
dise  ou^ht  to  abstain  from  that  which  in  Paradise  is  un- 
known.' * 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  in  the  above 
passage  females  are  mentioned  among  the  ordained  :  whence 
it  follows  that  the  same  significance  was  ascribed  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  deaconesses  as  to  every  other  ordination.  Thus 
the  Montanist  spirit  must  have  led  to  priestly  celibacy,  and 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  regard  this  as  one  of  the  efi^cts  of 
Montanism  on  the  development  of  the  church.  This  appean 
in  the  strongest  light  in  an  expression  of  the  Montanist  pro- 
phetess Prisca  or  Priscilla,  to  which  Tertullian  appeals;  the 
passage  is  wanting  in  the  common  codices,  and  no  doubt  was 
left  out  on  account  of  the  offence  which  it  would  give  to 
those  who  looked  at  it  from  the  common  orthodox  stand- 
ooint,  and  it  was  first  edited  by  Rigaltius.'  "Also  by  the 
iioly  prophetess  Prisca  it  was  thus  announced  that  only  a  holy 

*  Cap.  xii. 

'  Cap.  ziii.  "  Qaanti  igitur  ei  qnantee  in  ecclesiasticis  ordinibus  de 
continentia  censentur." 

'  Cap.  z.  "  Item  per  sanctam  prophetidem  Priscam  ita  evangellator. 
quod  sanctas  minister  sanctimoniam  noverit  ministrare.  Parificantia 
enim  concordat,  ait,  et  visiones  vident,  et  ponentes  faciem  deorsnm  etiam 
audiunt  manlfestas  tarn  salutares  quam  et  occultas." 
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minister  knows  how  to  minister  holy  things.  For  he  brings 
purifying  things  into  agreement ;  he  speaks,"  (the  Spirit,)  "  and 
they  see  visions,  and  when  they  lower  their  countenances  they 
alao  hear  distinct  voices,  as  salutary  as  they  are  hidden."  It 
is  evident  that  here  true  holiness  and  purity  are  regarded  as 
inseparable  from  celibacy. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  even  in  heathenism  Tertullian 
sought  out  correspondences  to  Christianity,  proceeding  on  the 
idea>  that  Satan  was  a  copyist  and  mimic  of  the  divine  ;  this 
rested  on  the  belief  that  what  in  other  religions  is  merely  a 
confused  and  undefined  longing,  or  a  caricature,  points  to  the 
pure  element  of  truth  in  Chnstianity.  Thus  Tertullian  at- 
tempts  to  proye  from  the  practice  in  heathen  sanctuaries  the 
importance  of  single  marriages.^  In  such  comparisons  the 
main  point  is  to  distinguish  between  what  is  in  analogy  with 
Ghrifitianity,  and  what  is  in  opposition  to  it, — ^a  task  to  which 
Tertullian  was  not  always  competent. 

We  proceed  from  this  treatise  to  another  in  which  Tertul- 
lian handles  the  same  subject — his  work  JDe  Monogamia, 

We  find  in  this  work  the  same  ideas  and  arguments  as  in 
the  former, — many  topics  are  less  ftdly  discussed,  but  yet 
there  are  several  new  ideas  and  developments.  The  special 
difference  between  the  two  treatises  is  this — ^that  in  the  first 
Tertullian  proceeds  more  on  the  common  Christian  stand- 
pointy  and  scarcely  ever  on  that  of  Montanism  j  while  in  the 
other,  Montanism  is  more  warmly  and  earnestly  avowed.  He 
here  describes  the  opponents  of  Montanism  as  carnally  minded, 
psychicif  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  new  gifts 
imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^their  carnal  mind  being  inca- 
pable of  acknowledging  the  new  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  carnal  mind  caused  them  to  become  opponents  of  the 
new  higher  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  to 
which  the  church  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  new  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  allowed  them  to  retain  their  sensual 
desires  in  opposition  to  the  new  strict  requirements  of  the 
Christian  life.  Thus,  he  says,  "  The  things  of  the  Spirit  do 
not  please  the  psychici,  who  do  not  receive  the  Spirit."  The 
Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  he  describes  as  those  who  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  gifts  become  spiritually 
minded,  and  who  hence  are  properly  denominated  spiritales? 
^  Cap.  ziii.  '  De  Monog.  cap.  i. 
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When  Montanism  prescribed  new  laws  for  the  Chnstian 
life — as  for  instance,  the  law  in  reference  to  second  maRJago^ 
it  was  charged  with  yenturing  to  prescribe  things  whidi  ooold 
not  be  deduced  from  holy  writ  nor  from  church  tradition,  and 
that  contrary  to  Christian  frieedom  it  imposed  new  legal  bur- 
dens on  men.  Tertullian  appeals  in  its  defence  to  the  promise 
in  John's  Grospel  of  the  Paraclete,  who  should  reveal  new  truths 
which  men  at  first  could  not  apprehend.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  Irenseus,  that  there  were  persons  who,  when  the  Montamsts 
appealed  to  these  passages,  asserted  that  the  whole  Gospd 
was  spurious.'  But  in  Tertullian  we  find  not  the  least  trace 
of  this,  that  it  had  ever  entered  any  one's  thoughts  to  dispute 
the  genuineness  of  the  Grospel  to  which  the  Montanists  ap- 
pealed ;  and  it  is  certainly  most  unhistorical,  if  the  modern 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  that  Gospel  have  leaHj 
thought  that  in  those  words  respecting  the  Paraclete  thffl^ 
was  an  implied  allusion  to  Montanism.  In  those  words 
nothing  whatever  can  be  found  which  is  not  satisfiEUStorilj 
accounted  for,  in  its  application  to  the  apostles  alone  as  sadi, 
whose  office  it  was  to  develop  the  t^erm  of  the  truth  oontained 
in  Christ's  words,  and  to  bring  oat  into  clear  consdoosneBS 
what  was  concealed  therein  :  there  was  nothing,  in  shorty  in 
these  words,  which  referred  to  a  later  age  of  the  church. 
Whoever  had  been  induced  by  the  controversies  of  the  Mon- 
tanist  age  to  attribute  similar  things  to  Christ,  would  cer- 
tainly have  expressed  himself  .very  differently.  Nothing  can 
be  found  in  those  words  which  has  not  its  point  of  connexion 
and  its  analogy  in  Christ's  promises  in  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  other  Gospels.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  8 
later  writer  could  have  so  transported  himself  back  to  the 
first  stage  of  the  development  of  Christianity,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  speak  in  this  manner  on  the  relation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  it  was  delivered  by  himself,  to  the 
development  deduced  from  it  by  the  apostles.  Tertullian, 
certainly,  was  very  far  from  thinking  that  those  words  must 
literally  relate  only  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paradete  in 
his  own  times.  He  well  knew  that  these  words  primarily 
related  to  the  apostles ;  only  he  thought  that  this  application 
of  them  was  not  exhaustive,  but  that  they  might  be  applied 

'  Iren.  ii .  11.    The  so-called  Alogi,  (See  Neander*8  Qeneral  Histoiy, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  222,  301.  Stand.  Lib.  ed.— Te.) 
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•qually  to  the  progressive  deyelopment  of  the  Christiau  life 
by  the  further  effiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  certainly  we 
must  allow  that  TertuUian  is  right  in  the  general  principle 
affirmed  by  him,  that  what  was  said  to  the  apostles  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  must  be  applicable  in  certain  respects  to  Chris- 
tiians  of  other  times,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  this  special  passage  to  the  progressive  development  of 
Christian  consciousness  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Only  it  is  of  importance,  correctly  to  distinguish 
between  the  sense  in  which  these  words  peculiarly  apply  to 
the  apostles,  and  the  meaning  of  their  general  application  to 
the  post-apostolic  times;  and  likewise  clearly  to  understand 
tiie  idea  of  that  progressive  Christian  development — the  rela- 
tion it  stands  in  to  the  original  divine  words  that  proceeded 
from  Christ  and  the  apostles.  These  were  points  which  came 
under  discussion  in  the  controversy  with  Montanism,  and  with 
these  its  leading  errors  were  connected. 

It  was  justly  objected  to  the  Montanists  that  by  such  an 
application  of  the  words  to  the  post-apostolic  times,  tiie  church 
was  surrendered  to  the  caprice  of  those  persons  who  appealed 
to  new  revelations,  and  under  this  pretext  propounded  new 
doctrines  that  were  sufficient  to  adulterate  Christianity. 
YHiat  was  Tertullian's  reply  ?  "  The  spirit  opposiBd  to  Chris- 
tianity is  apparent  from  the  diversity  of  preaching,  first 
adulterating  the  rule  of  fiuth,  and  then  the  rule  of  life ;  for 
the  adulteration  of  what  is  first  in  order  must  precede ;  that 
is,  the  adulteration  of  the  faith  is  before  that  of  the  precepts 
for  the  life.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  heretic 
concerning  God,  and  then  concerning  the  rule  of  life.  But 
since  the  Paraclete  has  many  things  to  teach  which  the  Lord 
has  reserved  for  him,  according  to  his  promise,  so  he  will, 
in  the  first  place,  testify  of  Christ,  on  whom  we  believe,  with 
all  those  doctrines  which  relate  to  God  as  the  Creator,  and 
wiU  glorify  him ;  and  being  thus  understood  concerning  the 
rule  of  &ith,  he  will  then  reveal  many  things  which  relate  to 
discipline,  since  the  perfection  of  the  pure  doctrines  will  be 
a  pledge  for  them,  although  they  are  new,  because  now 
revealed, — although  burdensome,  because  not  even  now  are 
they  borne ;  yet  they  originate  in  no  other  Christ  than  in 
him  who  truly  said  that  he  had  many  other  things  which 
trould  be  taught  by  the  Paraclete  which  were  not  less  biuxlen- 
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some  than  these/  for  those  persons  by  whom,  at  that  imid, 
they  were  not  yet  borne." 

Tertullian,  therefore,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
doctrine  is  the  original,  from  which  ethics  are  the  deduo* 
tion ;  the  adulteration  must  make  its  first  appearance  in  the 
former.  By  their  agreement  with  the  original  scheme  d 
doctrine  the  new  revelations  will  be  proved  to  be  genuine. 
Certainly  Tertullian  was  right  in  asserting  that  important 
corruptions  of  ethical  points  must  have  their  root  in  the 
dogmatical  scheme  of  Christian  consciousness;  neverthelesa^ 
the  case  might  exist  that  the  connexion  of  what  was  erroneout 
in  the  ethical  element,  with  the  erroneous  in  the  dogmatiDal 
element,  might  not  be  palpable  to  those  who  adopted  it,  so 
that  the  error  was  prominent  only  on  the  ethical  side.  It 
might  join  itself  outwardly  to  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
vmiversal  Christian  tradition,  and  what  was  novel  in  it  might 
be  represented  as  the  completion  of  moral  instruction,  and 
yet  might  be  at  variance  (without  its  abettors  being  consdoai 
of  the  fact)  with  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  universal 
Christian  tradition.  A  person  might  set  out  from  the  same 
fiuth  in  God  and  Christ,  professing  or  really  intending  to 
honour  this  alone,  and  yet  the  new  ethical  precepts  pro- 
pounded by  him  might  be  injiu*ious  to  the  Christian  fiath. 
So  that,  in  feict,  the  criterion  which  Tertullian  laid  down  for 
deciding  on  the  divine  in  the  new  revelation  was  absolutely 
erroneous.  With  all  that  outward  adherence  to  acknowledged 
Christian  doctrine,  the  new  revelations  substantially  and 
essentially  contradicted  them.  This  certainly  applied  to  the 
pretended  new  revelations  made. by  Montanus  and  his  new 
prophets  and  prophetesses.  That  which,  in  annexing  itself  to 
the  unchangeable  first  principles  of  Christianity,  ought  to 

^  ''Non  minus  istis  onerosa,  (quam)  illis,  a  quibus  nondum  tone 
suBtinebantur."  I  have  translated  this  passage  according  to  an  emenda- 
tion which  seemed  to  me  necessary.  According  to  the  received  reading 
isti  stands  opposed  to  illis,  consequently  isti  must  mean  the  ChriBtians 
of  those  times,  iUi  the  apostles ;  but  that  cannot  possibly  be  correct 
We  must  understand  isHa  as  neuter,  and  the  word  can  then  refer  to  what 
is  now  revealed  by  the  Paraclete,  in  relation  to  what  was  then  revealed 
new  to  the  apostles,  and  what  to  them  appeared  not  less  burdensome 
than  the  new  revealed  by  the  Paraclete  appeared  burdensome  to  the  men 
of  that  age.  It  is  evident  from  the  connexion  that  tlie  comperiton 
refers  to  the  object,  not  to  the  subject,  and  therefore  this  emendi^oa  ie 
absolutely  necessaiy. 
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have  served  for  the  completion  of  its  moral  instructions^  was, 
in  isuct,  something  that  in  its  spirit  contradicted  the  contents 
(rightly  understood)  of  those  first  principles.  Christ  as  the 
lU^eemer  was  not  glorified  by  it,  but  rather  the  doctrine 
respecting  him  in  that  character  which  lay  at  the  foimdation 
of  Christian  biorals  was  injured.  In  setting  up  that  criterion 
for  -the  new  revelations,  Tertullian  had  in  view  particularly 
the  &lsification  of  the  Christian  truth  by  Gnosticism.  But 
Montanism  deviated  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  falsifica- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  and  its  errors  were  most  prominent 
in  the  ethical  department.  Its  errors  in  dogmatics  were 
in  many  respects  less  apparent  and  conscious.  In  dogmatics 
there  was  the  erroneous  application  of  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  Christianity,'  and  the  erroneous 
explanation,  as  well  as  erroneous  use,  of  that  promise  of  the 
Paraclete,  when,  namely,  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
morals  was  not  considered  as  something  proceeding  from 
within,  agreeably  to  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity, 
under  the  guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  some- 
thing from  without,  by  a  new  authority  in  addition  to  the 
original  frmdamental  tradition  of  the  church.  Inasmuch  as 
the  apostles  had  not  attained  earlier  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
real  contents  of  the  truth  announced  by  Christ,  and  this  con- 
sciousness was  to  be  obtained  by  the  illmnination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Christ  spoke  of  new  revelations,  by  which  they  would 
first  know  what  at  that  time  they  were  not  able  to  apprehend. 
But  now,  that  consciousness  having  been  once  attained  by 
the  apoedes,  it  was  to  be  spread  by  their  instrumentalily,  by 
their  word.  This,  therefore,  remained  the  necessary  instru^ 
mentality  for  all  further  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
these  could  only  relate  to  more  completely  understanding 
and  applying  the  contents  of  the  truth  announced  by  the 
apostles.  Tertullian  s  error  consists  in  this,  that  he  speaks  of 
new  revelations  which  are  not  deduced  from  the  existing 
Word,  but  added  from  without,  and  which,  by  the  divine 
authority  accrediting  them,  demand  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  church.  Further,  Tertullian  maintained,  as  things  had 
been  revealed  to  the  apostles  which  before  •  they  were  not 
able  to  bear,  so  it  need  not  excite  wonder  if,  by  the  new 
revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  such  things  should  be  com- 
manded which  men  had  hitherto  not  been  able  to  bear.     It 
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was  only  the  fault  of  the  flesh  that  these  things  appeared 
burdensome.^  But  the  analogy  will  not  hold  good;  for 
Christ  spoke  not  of  separate  outward  commands  which  the 
apostles,  on  account  of  their  carnal  weakness,  could  not 
formerly  bear  ;  but  of  such  truths  as  they  could  not  yet 
understand,  because  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  requi- 
site stand-point  of  the  spiritual  life.  Thus  all  the  further 
progressive  development  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
general  stand-point,  and  it  would  only  cast  an  obscurity  over 
Christian  ethics  if  separate  strict  commands  were  imposed 
from  without,  as  a  new  burden.  In  the  sphere  of  Chrisdanity, 
all  things  must  become  new  by  an  all-animating  spirit ;  this 
being  present,  everything  else  would  follow  The  Montanist 
ethics  which  would  impose  on  the  weakness  of  the  fledi 
separate  ascetic  precepts,  proved  itself  in  so  doing  to  be  a 
legal  system  foreign  to  Christianity.  What  here  professed  to 
be  something  spiritual, — spiritale,  rather  deserved  the  name 
of  \I/vxik6v  in  the  bibHcal  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Tertullian  determines  the  relation 
which  the  stand-point  of  the  Spiritales  in  their  idea  of 
marriage  bears  to  that  of  the  Psychici  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  that  of  the  heretics,  that  is,  of  the  Gnostics,  on  the  other. 
The  ethics  of  the  Spiritales  he  considers  to  occupy  the  right 
mean  between  these  two  opposite  tendencies.  The  one, 
according  to  Tertullian,  disown  marriage  entirely,  as  they  dis- 
own the  Creator  from  whom  it  proceeds;  the  others  exalt 
marriage  above  all  propriety,  and  desire  a  multiplication  of 
marriage.*  Certainly  Tertullian  opposes  throi^out  the 
Onostic  stand-point,  which  is  connected  with  the  hatred  of 
natiu*e  and  with  dualism.  He  acknowledges  marriage  as  a 
relation  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator,  of  which 
the  highest  significance  has  been  attained  through  Christianity. 
But  however  for  he  withdraws  in  theory  from  the  Gnostic 
stand-point,  yet  in  dissevering  as  he  does  the  sensuous  and 
the  spiritual  in  marriage,  and  in  exalting,  as  a  consequence, 
the  single  above  the  married  life,  he  is  driven  to  results 
which,  in  practice,  border  on  Gnosticism.     He  agrees  with 

*  Cap.  iii.  "  Sed  an  onerosa  monogamia,  viderit  adhac  impadenB  ]nfi^ 
mitas  carnis  an  autem  nova,  de  hoc  interim  constet." 

'  Cap.  i.  "  Haeretici  nuptias  auferunt,  psychici  ingenmt ;  illi  nee 
lemely  isti  non  sernel  nubunt." 
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the  Gnostic  ethics  in  regarding  the  divine  life  too  much  in 
mere  opposition  to  what  relates  to  the  senses  in  man,  and  not 
as  a  tnuisforming,  elevating  principle.  He  maintains  that 
even  if  the  Paraclete  had  not  granted  so  much  indulgence  to 
the  flesh  as  to  allow  marriage,  but  had  prescribed  the  single 
life,  this  would  not  have  been  introducing  anything  new.^ 
He  here  appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ'  If  now  Tertullian 
did  not,  like  a  Clement  of  Alexandria,  find  in  the  specific 
relation  of  Christ  to  mankind  and  to  the  church  the  reason 
why  he  could  not  enter  into  the  marriage  relation,  he  would 
be  induced  to  place  celibacy  on  the  highest  stand-point  in  the 
example  of  Christ,  agreeing  in  this  point  with  Tatian.  And 
he  found  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  those  misunderstood 
words  of  Christ  respecting  the  blessedness  of  a  single  life,  in 
which  firom  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  believed  that  a 
eonsUiwm  evangelicum  relating  to  it  was  to  be  found. 

The  controversy  on  the  obligation  of  monogamy  was  carried 
on  partly  on  exegetical  grounds,  pai*tly  on  grounds  taken  from 
the  idea  of  marriage.  As  to  the  first,  the  opponents  of  Mon- 
tanism  appealed  to  the  law  relating  to  the  Levirate  marriage,^ 
as  a  proof  that  a  second  marriage  generally  could  not  be  for- 
bidden ;  but  Tertullian  urges  in  reply,  the  difference  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points.  When  his  oppo- 
nents reproached  the  Montanists  with  a  fresh  intermingling 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and'  combated  them  with  the 
necessary  distinction  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand- 
points, Tertidlian  charged  them  with  self-contradiction  and 
inconsequential  reasoning,  since,  when  it  would  answer  their 
purpose,  they  would  appeal  to  Christ's  abrogation  of  the  law, 
and  at  another  time,  as  in  the  point  now  before  us,  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament.^ 
This  accusation  was,  indeed,  not  altogether  unfoimded;  it 

^  Cap.  ill.  "  Iliad  enim  amplins  dicimus,  etiamsi  totam  et  solidam 
yirglnitatem  sive  continentiam  Paracletus  hodie  determinasset,  ut  ne 
unis  quidem  nuptiis  fervorem  camis  despumare  premitteret,  sic  qaoque 
nihil  novi  inducere  videretur.*' 

'  Gap.  y.  **  Quando  novissimus  Adam,  id  est  Ohristos,  innuptiis  in 
totam  qaod  etiam  primas  Adam  ante  ezsilium.  * 

'  Cap.  viL 

^  Cap.  yii.  "  Et  quoniam  quidam  interdum  nihil  sibi  dicunt  ease  cum 
lege,  qnam  Christus  non  dissolyit,  sed  adimplevit,  interdmn  ques  volant 
legis  arripiunt" 
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proceeded  from  confused  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  tbe 
law  and  the  relation  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  to  one  another. 
But  TertuUian  was  also  on  this  subject  inyolved  in  sunilar 
confusion.     He  maintains  that  in  the  law  a  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  what  has  been  abrogated  by  Christ  and  what 
is  to  remain  in  force,  or  rather  is  to  be  carried  to  greater 
completeness ;  in  reference  to  which  Christ  says,  that  he  came    | 
not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil.     Under  ^e  first  head  he 
understands  the  yoke  which  even  the  fathers  were  not  able  to 
bear.^     He  understands  this  only  of  the  ritual  of  the  law,  and 
considers  all  the  rest  as  belonging  to  the  ethical  element   In 
consequence  of  making  this  distinction,  he  was  more  liable  to 
include  in  the  fiilfilling  of  the  Law  something  which  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point,  and  not  to  place  in  due  prominence 
what  was  peculiar  to  the  Gospel ;  this  would  not  haye  beoi 
the  case,  if  he  had  applied  the  contrast  between  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  form  of  the  law,  to  the  different 
relation  of  the  ethical  to  the  religious.     As  to  any  argument 
that  might  be  draMm  from  the  Levirate  law,  it  coi^d  not, 
in  his  opinion,  be  made  use  of  on  the  Christian  stand-pointy 
because  the  spreading  of  the  kingdom  of  God  no  longer 
depended  on  the  propagation  of  the  race.     He  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  progressive  development  in  the  requirement 
of  continence,  what  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  first 
work  on  this  subject. 

But  his  deep  conception  of  what  is  peculiar  to  Christianity 
comes  to  view  when  he  says  that  this  prescription  oouM 
admit  of  no  application  on  the  Christian  stand-point,  because 
all  Christians  are  in  the  relation  of  brethren  to  one  another. 
As  TertuUian  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  assumption  (firom 
a  misunderstanding  of  Lev.  xxi.  14)  that  a  second  marriage 
was  forbidden  to  priests  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  applies  this 
adroitly  to  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Christians  ; — "  But 
Jesus,  the  great  high-priest  of  the  Father,  clothing  us  with 
himself  (because  *  they  who  are  baptized  in  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ'),  *  has  made  us  priests  to  God  his  Father,'  accord- 

1  Cap.  vii.    ''Plane  et  nos  sic  dicimus  decessisse  l^g^m,  nt  onen 

qaldem  ejus,  quae  secundum  senteatiam  apostolorum  nee  patres  sosii* 

nere  valuerunt  concesserint  quae  vero  ad  justitiam  spectant,  non  tantum 

zaierTata  permaneant  verum  et  ampliata,  ut  scilicet  ledundire  poMit 

vtitia  nostra  super  scribarum  et  pharisaeorum  justitiam." 
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iiig  to  John."  And  here  he  makes,  though  incorrectly,  an 
i^>plication  full  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  the  passage  in 
Matt  viiL  22, — "  For  the  Lord  calls  back  the  young  man 
hastening  to  his  &ther*s  burial,  in  order  to  show  that  he  calls 
us  to  be  priests,  whom  the  law  forbids  to  be  present  at  the 

burial  of  l^ir  parents. Therefore  are  we  bound  to 

observe  this  interdict  ?  By  no  means.  For  our  only  Father 
lives,  and  our  mother  the  church,  nor  are  we  ourselves  dead 
who  live  unto  God,  nor  do  we  bury  our  dead,  because  they, 
too,  live  in  Christ.'*^  He  also  makes  use  of  this  idea  of  the 
imiveiBal  priesthood  against  his  opponents  when  they  argued, 
that,  according  to  the  passages  .already  quoted  from  Paul's 
epistles,  monogamy  was  only  required  of  those  who  were 
to  be  choflen  to  clerical  offices,  and  hence  it  followed,  no  such 
prescription  was  laid  upon  others.  He  says — "  Whence  are 
the  bi^opB  and  clergy  ?  Are  they  not  from  all  1  But  if  all 
were  not  bound  to  monogamy,  whence  could  monogamists  be 
taken  for  the  clergy  1  Must  there  be  a  separate  order  of 
monogamists,  out  of  which,  to  make  a  selection  for  the 
clergy  1"* 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  although  on  one  side  the  idea  of  an 
universal  priesthood  might  be  favoured  by  Montanism,  yet 
the  prominence  obtained  by  this  idea  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  an  effect  of  the  montanist  spirit,  but  rather  as  a 
reaction  of  the  original  Christian  spirit  in  opposition  to  the 
hierarchical  tendency.  We  learn  this  from  Tertullian  himself 
since  he  objects  to  his  opponents,  who  were,  no  doubt,  laymen 
of  the  catholic  church,  that  when  duties  were  in  question, 
they  affected  to  know  nothing  of  this  universal  priesthood, 
but  when  they  wished  to  make  good  their  rights  against  the 
cleigy,  they  could  vaunt  about  the  imiversal  priesthood.  He 
says — ^*'When  we  exalt  and  inflate  ourselves  against  the 
olergy,  then  we  are  all  one,  then  we  are  all  priests,  because 
'he  hath  made  us  priests  to  God  and  the  Father.'  But  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  practise  an  equality  of  sacerdotal  dis- 
cipline, we  doff  the  priestly  infvXa^  and  drop  into  a  lower 
rank  !  "*    Here  also  he  endeavours  to  rebut  the  appeal  made 

*  Cap.  viL  *  Cap.  xii. 

*  Cap.  xii.  "Bed  cam  extollemur  et  inflamur  adversns  cleram,  tunc 
unum  onmes  anmaa,  tunc  omnea  sacerdotea,  quia  sacerdotes  nos  Deo  et 
Flatri  fedt.  Cum  ad  persBquationem  disciplinee  sacerdotalig  provocamur 
deponimns  infulas  et  impares  sumus." 
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to  Paul's  words  in  1  Cor.  yii  as  in  his  first  treatise  on  ih§ 
same  subject;  he  maintains  that  where  Paul  shows  indnlgeooe 
towards  those  who  are  weak  in  the  fleshy  he  marks  this  as 
spoken,  not  according  to  the  Lord's  authority,  but  after 
human  judgment.  But  where  he  says  that  he  wishes  aU 
might  be  as  he  was  in  reference  to  the  single  life,  he  adds — 
that  he  believes  that  he  had  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  Tertollian 
considers  this  as  equivalent  to  the  passage  where  VbvI  appeab 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  He  concludes  from  this,  that  Fttol, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  revoked  what, 
according  to  mere  human  judgment,  he  had  yielded  to  carnal 
weakness.  1  Moreover,  Tertullian  contrived  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  passages  from  Paul's  epistles  which  were  brought 
against  him,  by  an  arbitrary  exposition,  and  maintained,  that 
where  Paul  speaks  of  a  second  marriage,  he  assumes  that  the 
first  had  been  contracted  with  a  heathen  before  conversioii, 
and  had  been  dissolved  by  death.'  But  he  imagined  that 
a  marriage  contracted  with  a  heathen  did  not  correspond  to 
the  idea  of  Christian  marriage,  for  the  whole  life  of  ChristiaDS 
is  reckoned  by  faith.^  Tertullian  gives  peculiar  prominence 
in  marriage,  as  connected  with  his  own  manner  of  viewing 
the  subject  which  we  have  developed  fi-om  his  former  work, 
to  the  religious  element  of  its  sanctification ;  as  he  defines 
Christian  marriage  to  be  such  an  union  as  exists  when  God 
joins  two  into  one  flash,  or  when  he  seals  the  union  where  he 
finds  it  already  formed^  that  is,  in  the  case  of  heathens  who 
have  embraced  Christianity.  Tertullian,  as  we  have  remarked, 
always  proceeds  upon  this  idea  of  marriage  as  an  indissoluble 
union,  founded  in  a  communion  of  divine  life.  Even  before 
his  transition  to  Montanism,  he  held  it  as  corresponding  to 
Christian  principle,  that  the  party  who  separated 'from  the 
other  for  the  only  legitimate  cause  allowed  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  could  form  no  new  marriage.  He  now  thinks — "  If 
the  separated  party  who,  on  accoimt  of  wrath,  hatred,  or 
enmity,  and  their  causes,  injury  or  insult,  or  any  complaint 
whatever,  has  separated  herself  in  soul  and  body  frx)m  her 
husband,  remains  bound  to  an  enemy  (not  to  call  him  a 

*  Cap.  iii.  *  OaD.  xi. 

'  "  Quia  ante  fidem  soluto  ab  nxore  non  nmnerabitur  post  fidem 
leciinda  uxor,  qun  post  fidem  prima  est;  a  fide  enim  etiam  ipsa  tIU 
aottra  censetur." 
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husband),  how  muoh  more  does  she  remain  boimd  who, 
neither  by  her  own  fault  nor  her  husband's,  but  by  an  event 
accordiog  to  the  will  of  God,  is  not  separated  from  matri- 
mony,  but  only  left,  and  after  death  belongs  to  him  to  whom 
when  dead  she  still  owes  imion.*'*  Thus  TertuUian  concludes 
that  the  connexion  of  the  wife  with  such  a  person  must  con- 
tinue for  ever  in  spirit,  that  no  other  union  can  take  its  place, 
but  that  it  becomes  transformed  into  a  higher  commun^n. 
For  confirmation,  he  makes  use  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
Christian  woman  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  memoiy  of  her 
deceased  husl)and,  and  says  — ''She  prays  for  his  soul,  and 
solicits,  meanwhile,  refreshment  for  him,  and  a  participation 
in  the  first  resurrection,'  and  makes  offerings  on  the  annual 
return  of  the  day  of  his  death.  For  unless  she  did  this,  she 
would  repudiate  him  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power.'*  This  he 
places  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  conception  of  eternal 
life^  and  of  a  personality  to  be  glorified  in  an  endless  life.  He 
is  imbued  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  future,  that  no 
personal  relation  of  the  higher  life  will  be  destroyed,  but  that 
all  will  arise  in  a  glorified  form,  and  endure  throughout 
eternity.  Tertullian*s  genuine  Christian  spirit  is  evinced  in  a 
remarkable  manner  when  he  says,  "  Or  are  we  to  be  nothing 
after  death,  according  to  Epicurus,  and  not  according  to 
Christ  1  But  if  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  we 
shall  also  remain  boimd  to  those  with  whom  we  shall  rise 
again,  and  shall  give  an  account  of  one  another.  But  if,  '  in 
that  world  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
are  as  the  angels  in  heaven,*  shall  we  on  that  account  not  be 
bound  to  deceased  partners,  since  there  will  be  no  restoration 
of  marriage  ?  So  much  the  more  shall  we  be  bound,  because 
we  are  destined  for  a  better  state,  we  are  to  rise  to  a  spiritual 
partnership,  in  which  we  shall  recognise  om*selves  and  those 
who  belong  to  us.  How,  finally,  shall  we  sing  the  praises  of 
God  for  ever,  if  the  sense  and  memory  of  this  obligation  does 
not  remain  to  us  ?  if  not  merely  in  substance,  but  in  conscious- 
ness^ we  are  transformed  ? '    We,  therefore,  who  shall  be  with 

^  Cap.  z. 

'  This  mode  of  expression  belongs  to  the  eschatology  of  TertuUian 
and  the  Montanists.  The  representation  of  Hades,  in  which  the  de- 
parted saints  are  admitted  to  a  foretaste  of  future  blessedness,  and  then 
the  resarrection  to  happiness  during  the  millennial  reign. 

'  I  have  translated  these  words  according  to  an  emendation  of  the 
text  which  seemed  necessary.    The  text  as  it  stands  is,  **  si  substantia 
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God,  shall  be  with  one  another,  sinoe  we  shall  be  all  one  w& 
God.'*  He  then  remarks,  what  was  suggested  to  him  hj  ft 
comparison  of  the  different  parables  of  Christ  respecting  the 
imity  of  believers  and  the  various  degrees  of  reward  in  eter- 
nal Ufe,  that  then  one  commimion  of  eternal  divine  life  would 
unite  all  together,  though  various  d^ees  would  exist  in  it 
*^  Although  the  reward  will  be  various,  although  there  are 
many  mansions  >  belonging  to  the  same  &ther,  they  have 
laboured  for  the  one  denarius  of  the  same  wagea^  that  is^ 
eternal  life,  in  which  God  will  not  separate  those  whom  he 
has  joined  more  than  he  has  forbidden  them  to  separate  from 
one  another  in  this  lower  life.  But  since  this  is  so,  how  shall 
she  be  free  for  another  husband  who  belongs  to  her  own  for 
the  ^ture  ?  .  .  .  .  She  will  have  one  husbeind  in  the  spiiit 
and  another  in  the  flesh.  This  will  be  adulteiy;  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  woman  will  be  divided  between  two  men 
If  one  is  separated  from  her  in  the  flesh,  but  remains  in  hearty 
there  where  even  the  thought  without  carnal  connexion  com- 
pletes the  adultery  by  means  of  desire,  and  the  marriage  by 
the  will, — so  &r  he  is  still  her  husband,  possessing  that  by 
which  he  became  such,  that  is,  the  soul,  in  which,  if  any  other 
shall  dwell,  it  will  be  crime.  But  he  is  not  excluded,  if  he 
departs  from  the  lower  intercourse  of  the  flesh.  The  husband 
is  more  honoured,  the  purer  he  becomes."  ^ 

His  opponents  believed  that  they  had  found  an  important 
support  for  their  opinion  in  Rom.  vii.  2.'  "  For  the  woman 
which  hath  an  husli^nd  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband 
so  long  as  he  liveth,  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed 
from  the  law  of  her  husband.**     Tertullian  meets  them  with 

non  conscientia  reformabimurr'  But  Tertullian  could  not  intend  to 
say  this ;  he  wished  certainly  to  represent,  that  man  would  take  with 
him  into  a  higher  state  the  consciousness  of  what  he  was  in  this  life ;  thit 
although  the  man  himself  is  transformed  and  elerated,  yet  the  identity 
of  consciousness  continues.  But  certainly  here  has  been  a  fillMficttion 
of  the  original  reading  by  the  transposition  of  the  negation,  and  sneh 
falsifications  of  the  text  by  the  transposition  of  the  words  are  flometimeB 
to  be  met  with  both  in  Tertullian  and  Origen.  The  original  raiding 
will  have  been,  ''  si  non  substantia,  sed  conscientia  reformabitnr."  [In 
Semler's  edition  the  passage  reads  thus,  '*Ceterum  qnomodo  gnau 
Deo  in  setemum  canemus  si  non  manebit  in  nobis  sensus,  et  meoioni 
debit!  hujus  ]    Substantia  non  conscientia  reformabitnr."— Ta.] 

^  Tertullian,  like  the  ancients  generally,  understands  the  words  lUfd 
woXXtdf  in  John  xir.  2,  as  expressing  a  difiereiiee  of  quaB^. 

*  C^>.  X.  *  Cap  xiiL 
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the  aoute  objeotion,  that  Paul  here  speaks  only  from  the 
Btand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  in  the  same  passage  says 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  Christians.^  He  thinks 
that  this  permission  given  by  Paul  might  be  in  all  cases  a 
eondesoension  to  human  weakness.  He  adduces  the  example 
of  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  of  Paul's  vow  at  Jerusalem, 
how  he  condescended  to  the  weakness  of  men,  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  only  that  this  could  not  be  applied  to  this 
instance  without  injury  to  the  apostle's  veracity.  We  hera 
notice  a  mixture  of  formal  and  material  accommodation  which 
generally  was  very  injurious  to  the  doctrine  of  veracity. 

Tertullian  also  applies  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  what  ap- 
pears to  him  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  relation  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  to  all  tiie  forms  of  human  life — 
namely,  that  through  him  as  the  Redeemer  in  every  respect, 
and  especially  in  r^ard  to  matrimony,  Grod's  original  plan  in 
the  creation,  which  had  been  disturbed  and  checked  in  its 
development  by  sin,  would  be  realized ; — ^that  as  from  him,  the 
divine  \6yog,  the  idea  that  was  originally  expressed  in  the  crea- 
tion proceeded,  so  this,  after  its  realization  had  been  checked 
by  sin,  and  condescension  imder  the  law  to  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart  h^d  become  necessary,  is  restored  altogether  to 
its  original  state  by  him  the  Incarnate  Logos.  To  this  he 
refers  the  Pauline  expression  dyaKeijkaXanaaaaOat  rd  wdvra  iv 
mptarfj  that  through  him  the  beginning  and  end  are  every- 
where brought  together ;  beginning  and  end  become  one  in 
hincL 

But  what  Christ  himself  made  preparation  for,  founded, 
and  aimed  at,  was,  according  to  Tertullian's  doctrine,  first 
brought  to  its  full  realization  by  the  new  revelations  of  the 
Paraclete.  Thus  the  Christian  idea  of  all  condescension  to 
human  weakness,  which  hitherto  had  not  existed,  obtained  its 
fbll  and  perfect  development.  Hence  the  Paraclete,  in  his 
new  revelations,  is  the  restorer  of  the  original  divine  plan  in 
all  the  extent  of  the  idea.  Thus  Tertullian  says  of  his  in- 
fluences in  relation  to  matrimony,  that  he  is  restUutor  rather 
than  imMtUvtor, 

In  Christ's  bringing  back  all  things  to  their  original  state, 
Tertullian  reckons  his  freeing  religion  from  the  ceremonial 

^  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  arbitrary  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
nagleeting  the  connexion,  when  hfi  underBtancU  the  words  in  Bom.  rii.  4 
cAiMA  Tov  Xpunov,  of  the  corpus  Christi  guod  eat  eodetia^ 
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law.  He  says:  '*And  so  much  are  all  things  roGaUed  in 
Christ  to  what  they  were  in  the  beginning,  that  fidth  is 
brought  back  from  circumcision  to  i£e  original  imcircaiD- 
cision :  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  meats,  wiiSi  the  exception 
of  eating  of  blood,  as  it  was  in  the  be^nning,  and  in  dxxnr 
bility  of  marriage,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  and  a  prohi- 
bition of  divorce,  which  was  not  from  the  beginning."  Thus, 
in  Tertullian's  words,  it  is  implied  that  the  same  principle  of 
restoration  of  the  original,  the  same  principle  of  setting  free 
the  religious  and  moral  elements  from  the  limits  within  whidi 
they  had  hitherto  been  confined,  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
taking  away  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  the  restoration  of  equal 
value  to  all  days  alike,  and  likewise  to  the  realization  of 
matrimony.  Tertullian  himself  was  not  aware  of  all  the  con- 
sequences which  would  flow  from  the  sentiments  he  avowed 
in  their  consequential  development,  as  is  evident  when  ve 
compare  many  of  his  confined  views  with  this  prindpla 
And  here  a  limitation  at  once  appears,  which  he  arbitrarily 
made,  when,  in  the  abrogation  of  the  distinction  of  meats, 
according  to  that  apostoHc  decree,  he  believed  an  exception 
must  be  made  as  to  eating  of  blood. 

Speaking  of  the  relation  of  Montanism  to,  Christianity  as 
hitherto  developed,  he  says :  "  The  new  law  has  taken  away 
repudiation ;  it  had  something  to  take  away.  The  new  pro- 
phecy has  taken  away  the  second  marriage,  which  was  not 
less  a  repudiation  of  the  former.  But  the  hardness  of  the 
heart  more  easily  gave  way  to  Christ  than  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh.  This  requires  more  for  its  vindication  from  Paul 
than  the  other  from  Moses,  if  it  really  can  employ  him  for 
its  vindication,  since  it  seizes  him  when  indulgent,  but  rejects 
him  when  he  prescribes,  since  it  eludes  his  leading  thoi^ts 
and  his  constant  will."  '  This  passage  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  Tertullian  explains  the  language  of  Paul's  writings. 
He  thinks  that  that  weakness  will  only  last  till  the  revelation 
of  the  Paraclete,  to  whom  those  things  were  deferred  by  the 
Lord  which  could  not  then  be  borne ;  but  this  intolerableness 
no  longer  serves  any  one  for  an  excuse,  since  he  is  come  by 
vehom  strength  is  given  to  bear  it^     It  appears  from  thu 

*  Cap.  xiv. 

^  ''Teinpus  ejus,  donee  Paracletus  operaretur,  fuit  in  qnem  dilatasont 
a  Domino,  quae  tunc  sustineri  non  poteranl,  qu8B  jam  nemini  competic 
iwrtaro  non  posse,  quia  per  quern  datur  portare  posse,  non  deeat." 
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tibat  Tertiillian  supposed  a  more  elevated  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  reference  to  piuctice  as  well  as  to  knowledge. 
He  not  only  assumed  a  progressive  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  new  and  lugher  spiritual  requirements  were 
revealed,  but  also  a  more  elevated  conmiimication  of  divine 
power  through  the  same,  by  which  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
would  be  overcome,  and  the  wiU  made  capable  of  accomplish- 
ii^  what  before  it  could  not  accomplish  owing  to  that  weal^ 
ness.  In  Tertullian's  opinion,  the  same  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  needed  to  know  and  to  perform  what  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  men  had  hitherto  been 
unable  either  to  know  or  to  perform.  But  this  greater  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  still  remained,  according  to  Ter- 
tullian,  dependent  on,  or  conditioned  by,  the  operation  of  the 
free  wUL  He  appealed  on  this  point  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
who  added  to  his  commendation  of  celibacy, ''  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it : "  that  is,  let  him  depart  who 
cannot  do  it.  That  young  man  went  away  who  could  not 
receive  the  command  to  divide  his  possessions  among  the 
poor,  and  was  left  by  the  Lord  to  his  own  will.  Nor  will 
severity  be  imputed  to  Christ  on  account  of  the  want  of  free 
•will  in  any  one.  He  appeals  to  that  passage  so  often  quoted 
from  Dent.  xxx.  15,  "  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life 
and  good,  death  and  evil :  *^  and  adds,  *'  Choose  what  is  good; 
if  thou  canst  not  because  thou  wilt  not  (for  that  thou  canst 
if  thou  wilt  he  shows  by  proposing  both  to  thy  will),  thou 
must  depart  from  Him  whose  will  thou  doest  not." 

Here  we  must  again  remark  that  the  same  individual  who  so 
staunchly  advocated  the  principle  of  grace,  at  the  same  time 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  its  unconditional 
operation,  and  firmly  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

We  must  also  notice,  that  where  Tertullian  adduces  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus  as  an  example  of  a  single  marriage,  he 
assumes  that  she,  who  must  have  been  a  virgin  in  order  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  after  he  was 
bom,  bore  children  only  to  one  husband.  He  was  therefore 
an  advocate  of  the  later  heretical  opinion,  that  the  so-called 
brethren  of  Jesus  were  the  later-bom  sons  of  Mary.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  ascetic  spirit  which  afterwards  re- 
garded this  opinion  with  aversion,  could  not  induce  Tertullian, 
althou^  he  felt  siich  a  tendency  strongly,  to  And  anything 
doubtful  in  it;  or  there  must  have  been  other  grounds  which 
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led  to  such  a  conclusion^  and  influenced  him  so  strongly,  that 
doubt  on  the  opposite  side  could  have  no  effect  upon  him. 

As  we  have  seen,  Tertullian,  in  the  treatises  written  befoie 
he  became  a  Montanist,  had  come  forward  as  an  advocate  oC 
milder  maxims  respecting  repentance,  according  to  which,  no 
one  who  had  broken  the  baptismal  vow  by  any  sins  whate? er 
would  be  excluded  from  absolution,  provided  he  gave  signs 
of  sincere  repentance.  But  as  the  handier  element  of  his 
Christian  character  which  led  him  to  Montanism  acquired 
increasing  influence  over  him,  he  combated  the  views  he  had 
formerly  advocated,  and  wrote  in  consequence  his  boc^  De 
Pvdicvtiay  which  we  now  wish  to  examine.  He  faimaelf 
speaks  in  this  book  of  such  an  alteration  in  his  views.  He 
informs  us  that  he  was  moved  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  since  many  of  his  earlier 
expressions  had  been  quoted  against  him.  As  he  says^  ^This 
treatise  will  be  directed  against  the  Peychici,  against  the 
associates  of  my  former  way  of  thinking,  who  on  that  aooomit 
will  reproach  me  so  much  the  more  with  levity."  Probably 
he  refers  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  he  oxproMod 
himself  in  the  treatise  De  Fceniientia.  He  now  sought  to  vin- 
dicate himself  against  the  charge  which  was  brought  against  • 
him  on  that  accoimt  He  appeals  to  the  necessity  of  the 
advancing  development  of  knowledge,  and  says,  "  That  a  per- 
son should  separate  himself  from  a  society  is  not  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  crime,  as  if  it  were  not  easier  to  err  with  nnm- 
bers,  when  truth  is  loved  by  a  minority."  The  principles  to 
which  Tertullian  was  attached  at  an  earlier  period  were  there- 
fore those  of  the  majority  of  the  church.  What  Montanism 
taught  respecting  the  various  stages  of  progressive  develop- 
ment in  reference  to  the  church  generally,  was  applied  by 
Tertullian  to  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  indi- 
viduals. **  I  am  not  ashamed,**  he  says,  "  that  I  am  freed  from 
error;  I  am  rejoiced  that  I  am  freed  from  it,  because  I  am  con- 
scious of  being  better  and  more  modest.  Let  no  one  be  ashamed 
of  progress.  Even  in  Christ  knowledge  has  its  ages^  through 
which  even  an  apostle  passed.**  He  then  appeals  to  what  PmiI 
says,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  of  his  progress  in  knowledge  from  child- 
hood to  manhood ;  not  indeed  in  reference  to  the  various  steps 
of  Christian  knowledge,  but  of  knowledge  in  the  most  general 
sense,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  subordinate  stages  of 
knowledge  in  temporal  life  with  the  higher  stages  in  eternal  lifo^ 
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The  controyersy  which  is  here  handled  relates  to  two 
points:  first,  the  general  question  whether  the  church  pos- 
aesaes  power  to  impart  ahsolution  for  all  sins  committed  ^Pter 
baptism,  or  only  in  reference  to  the  class  of  smaller  offences; 
seoondljy  the  special  question,  whether  sins  of  unchastitj 
{sit^prum  and  adulieritim),  apostasy  to  idolatry,  and  murder, 
belong  to  the  category  of  peccaita  mortalia,  to  which  no 
duurdi  absolution  can  reach.  In  reference  to  these  two 
points,  Tertullian  maintained  on  the  first,  not  by  any  means, 
as  a  Montanist,  that  in  such  sins  sincere  repentance  was 
utterly  impossible,  or  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their  com- 
mittal, no  hope  of  forgiveness  was  left  for  them.  He  by  no 
means  wished  to  withdraw  from  parties  who  were  guilty  of 
them  the  sympathy  of  Christian  loye,  but  rather  demanded 
that  it  should  be  shown  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
exhorted  to  repentance :  only  he  maintained  that  after  such 
persons  had  once  forfeited  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  gained  for 
them  through  Christ,  and  imparted  at  baptism,  the  divine 
counsel  respecting  them  could  be  known  to  no  one  without 
a  new  supernatural  revelation,  and  the  church  would  not  be 
at  all  justified  in  pronouncing  their  absolution,  and  admitting 
them  again  to  communion.  The  power  to  bind  and  loose 
cannot  refer  tor  this  class  of  sins,  the  so-called  peccata  mortalia, 
acoording  to  the  apostle  John's  designation.'  If  now  any 
person  were  to  make  the  objection — "  It  is  indeed  in  vain  to 
exhort  to  repentance  if  it  remain  without  fruit — ^if  forgiveness 
of  sins  cannot  be  imparted," — ^Tertullian  would  reply :  "  Their 
repentance  miffht  be  so  much  the  more  efficacious,  if  it  were 
accompanied  not  with  that  false  confidence  in  absolution, 
that  fidse  security  and  assurance,  but  with  true  humility ;  if 
they  were  not  led  astray  to  attribute  too  much  to  man,  but 
exhorted  to  place  their  only  confidence  in  God,  to  seek  help 
from  Him  alone.  Vain,"  he  says,  "will  such  a  repentance 
appear  from  the  stand-point  of  tiiose  who  want  human  abso- 
lution for  their  repentance  "  (that  is,  in  vain  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  I^sychici,  who  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
absolution  of  the  church  and  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins, 

'  To  the  opinion,  that  such  sinnera  should  be  exhorted  to  repentance, 
although  absolalion  could  not  be  granted  to  them,  Tertullian's  expres- 
sion reUites,  respecting  the  shedding  of  tears  apart  from  reconciliation 
to  the  church.  "  Jejunas  pacis  hicrymas  profusuris,  neo  amplius  ah 
eeeleria  qnam  pnbllcstionem  dedecoris  relataris.'*  Cap.  i. 
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and  who  therefore  suppose,  that  in  denying  the  one  the  other  is 
denied  also) ; ''  but  as  to  our  stand-point,  we  who  believe  that 
God  alone  forgives  sins,  and  that  in  every  csuse — ^the  sin  unto 
death  alone  excepted — such  an  act  of  repentance  cannot  be 
performed  in  vain.  For  since  repentance  is  referred  to  God 
alone,  and  prostrates  itself  before  him,  this  will  be  more  effi- 
cacious in  obtaining  pardon,  because  the  penitent  seeks  it 
alone  from  Grod,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  humao 
absolution  is  sufficient  for  his  ofifenceis,  and  because  he  would 
rather  blush  with  shame  before  the  church  than  have  com- 
munion with  it ;  for  he  stands  before  its  doors,  and  admo- 
nishes others  by  the  example  of  his  shame,  and  calls  for  the 
tears  of  the  brethren,  and  returns  after  gaining  more  than 
communion,  namely,  the.  sympathy  of  the  breti^n.  And  if 
he  does  not  here  reap  peace,  yet  he  sows  it  before  the  Lord. 
He  does  not  lose  fruit,  but  prepares  for  it."  * 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  special  question,  what  sms 
belong  to  the  pecccUa  mortalia,  and  particularly  whether  sios 
of  unchastity  are  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  Even  those 
persons,  who  reckoned  joining  in  idolatry,  apostasy  to  hea- 
thenism, and  murder,  among  the  peccata  mwrtdlia^  stiU  be- 
lieved that  the  same  severe  judgment  could  not  be  passed  on 
this  class.  But  in  consequence  of  the  ascetic  tendency  of 
Tertullian  and  Montanism,  he  attached  a  peculiar  criminality 
to  these  sins.'  All  violations  of  chastity  especially,  he  placed 
in  one  class  as  peccata  mortalia.^  Every  indu^nce  of  the 
sexual  passion,  marriage  excepted,  appeared  to  him  alike. 
Those  alone  who  had  indulged  in  unnatural  lusts  were  dis- 
tinguished from  other  persons  who  transgressed  the  laws  of 
chastity,  and  according  to  Montanist  principles  were  not 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  church  among  the  class  of 
poenitentes,  but  were  obliged  to  stand  outside  the  ^oors,  and 
were  at  a  later  period  designated  xeifiaCofisyoi,* 

*  Cap.  iii. 

2  Cap.  y.  "  Idololatram  quidem  et  homicidam  semel  damnasmcBchnm 
vero  de  medio  excipis,  idololatm  sacceasorem,  homicides  anteoefl8orem» 
utriusque  collegam  1  Personae  aoceptatio  est,  miserabiliores  poenitentitf 
reliquisti." 

^  Cap.  iv.  *'  Ceterum  si  adulierium  et  si  stuprurd  dixero,  nnum  erit  ooq 
taminataB  camis  elogium.  Nee  enim  interest  nuptam  alieoam  an  Tidoun 
quis  incurset,  dum  non  suam  foeminam,  sicat  neo  locts  refert^  in  cobi- 
caivi  an  in  turribus  pudicitia  trucidetur." 

*  Cap.  iv.  **  Keliquas  aatem  libidinom  farias  impiaa  et  iti  oorpon  ei 
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Tertullian  casts  it  as  a  reproach  on  his  opponents,  that 
since  thej  permitted  marriage  to  be  so  often  repeated  as  a 
preservative  against  incontinence,  they  ought  to  have  been  so 
much  stricter  in  judgment  upon  it.  As  from  the  Montanist 
point  of  view  it  appeared  that  a  true  marriage  could  be  only 
once  contracted,  and  was  an  absolutely  indissoluble  union, — 
even  the  digami  would  be  numbered  among  these  violators 
of  chastity.^  But  from  the  predominance  of  the- religious 
element  in  the  consideration  of  matrimony,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  former  book,  the  first  marriage  was 
assumed  to  be  one  contracted  between  two  believers.  The 
religious  element  was  here  so  influential,  that  a  union  formed 
without  th^  concurrence  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  illicit. 
He  says,  '^  With  us  also,  secret  connexions,  that  is,  those 
which  are  not  first  made  known  in  the  church,  are  in  danger 
of  being  judged  like  adultery  and  fornication." ' 

The  second  question  is  the  principal  topic  discussed  in  this 
book.  It  waa  peculiarly  important  for  Tertullian  to  main- 
tain the  strictness  of  the  judgment  passed  on  sins  of  unchas- 
tity.  A  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop,  who  had  expressed 
himself  xmfavourable  to  the  Montanist  strictness,  and  had 
openly  accorded  absolution  to  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
such  offences,  on  the  condition  of  their  repentance,  appears  to 
have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  controversy.  Pro- 
bably the  Roman  bishop  had  already  assumed  a  tone  of 
BupeLrity,  which  8pran|  up  early  Jthe  Roraish  church, 
grounded  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  the  source  of 
pure  tradition.  We  may  draw  this  inference  from  the  sar- 
castic, irritating  tone  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
respecting  the  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop :  at  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise  he  says,  <'  I  hear  that  an  edict,  and 
that  a  peremptory  one,  has  been  set  forth.  The  Fontifex 
MaximuSy  forsooth,  the  Bishop  of  bishops,  says, '  I  forgive  the 
sins  of  moBchia  and  /(yrnicatio  to  those  who  have  professed 
repentance.* " '     It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  Tertullian . 

in  sexus  ultra  jura  natursB,  non  modo  limine,  yemm  omni  ecdesise  tacto 
Bubmovemug,  quia  non  sunt  delicta,  sed  monstra." 

'  Cap.  L  ''  Et  ideo  durissime  noa  infomantes  Paracletum  discipllnsB 
enormitate  digamos  foris  slstimus,  eundem  limitem  liminis  moechis 
quoqne  et  fomicatoribus  figimus,  jejnnas  pacis,"  &c 

«  Cap.  iv. 

*  Cap.  L  Tertullian  alludes  to  this  in  cap.  xiii.  "  Bonus  pastor  ei 
benedictos  papa  concionaris." 
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quotes  the  words  as  they  were  uttered  bj  the  Bomait 
bishop — ^whether  he  did  not  designedly  give  them  in  this 
form  &om  his  own  stand-pomt,  m  order  more  stroi^j  to 
mark  the  presumption  of  the  man  who  claimed  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins. 

In  reference  to  the  principal  point  in  dispute  between  the 
two  parties,  the  extension  of  the  power  committed  to  the 
church  to  bind  and  to  loose,  there  was  at  the  bottom,  as 
we  have  aheadj  remarked,  an  error  common  to  both — ^the 
want  of  a  right  imderstanding  of  the  relation  of  baptism  to 
regeneration,  the  notion  of  a  magical  remission  of  sins  at  bap- 
tism, the  assumption  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
Christ  in  a  full  sense  referred  only  to  sins  conmiitted  bef<»ne 
baptism,  and  that  for  sins  committed  after  it  a  special  satis- 
faction was  to  be  rendered,  and  in  virtue  of  it  a  new  an- 
nouncement of  absolution  was  xequired.     At  this  point  a 
difference  arose.     Tertullian  allowed  this  only  in  reference  to 
smaller  offences.     He  denied  the  existence  of  any  sudi  power 
in  the  church  in  reference  to  the  so-called  peocata  mortalia. 
He  charged  his  opponents  with  attributing  to  men  a  power 
that  belonged  only  to  God,  though  in  truth  this  was  not 
founded  on  the  views  they  entertained  respecting  the  Power 
of  the  Keys.     The  representatives  of  the  church  stand-point 
regarded  the  bishop  and  the  priests  not  as  men,  but  as  organs 
of  a  power  conmiitted  by  Christ  to  the  church.     But  Tertul- 
lian set  out  from  a  point  of  view,  according  to  which  Christ 
had  not  delivered  any  such  power  to  the  church,  certainly 
not  to  the  bishops,  and  hence,  if  they  arrogated  to  themselves 
such  a  power,  it  m\ist  have  appeared  to  him  as  venturing  to 
assume  a  power  which  belonged  to  God  alone. 

The  bifihops  regarded  themselves  here  as  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  and  Peter,  in  consequence  of  the  power  delivered 
to  him  to  bind  and  loose,  as  the  representative  of  the  apostolic 
and  episcopal  power  :  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  the  bishops  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles  only  in 
reference  to  the  exercise  of  their  office  as  teachers,  not  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual  power  delivered  to  thena.  Snob 
power  was  conmiitted  to  the  apostles  only  for  themselves  as 
peculiar  organs  of  the  divine  power,  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
bishops  were  not,  by  virtue  of  the  supernatural  gifts  entrusted 
to  them,  which  gave  them  an  insight  into  the  mner  man,  ao 
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that  they  could  discern  the  quality  of  the  repentance  in  an 
in&llible  manner.  If  the  bi^ops  wished  to  be  successors  of 
the  apostles  in  this  respect,  they  must  prove  it  by  similar 
instanees  of  divine  power,  the  ability  to  work  miracles  and 
to  foretell  future  events.  What  Christ  said  to  the  apostle 
Peter,  related  only  to  himself  personally,  and  just  so  far  as 
he  partook  in  a  special  manner  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  not  at  the  same  time,  in  his  person,  to  those  who 
exercised  a  certain  office  in  the  churcl^  but  only  to  those 
who  were  tpirUales  homines  like  himself.  Although  it  is 
plain,  he  says,  that  the  apostles  themselves  could  impart  such 
fotgiveness,  which  power  to  ^orgive  sins  could  proceed  only 
from  Qod,  not  from  men,  it  would  follow  that  they  did  not 
do  this  in  virtue  of  their  office  as  teachers,  but  of  a  special 
power  imparted  to  them.*  "  For  they  raised  the  dead,  which 
God  alone  can  do ;  and  restored  the  diseased,  which  none  but 
Christ  could  do ;  yea,  they  also  inflicted  punishments,  which 
Christ  would  not  do.  For  it  did  not  become  him  to  be  severe 
who  came  to  sufier  ....  Show  me,  then,  thou  successor  of 
the  apostles,  examples  of  thy  prophetic  power,  and  I  will 
acknowledge  the  divine  power  in  thee,  and  claim  for  thyself 
the  power  of  remitting  oflences  of  that  kind ;  but  if  thou 
hast  only  obtained  the  gifts  of  office,  to  preside  over  not  a 
government  but  a  ministry,  who  or  what  art  thou  to  forgive 
sins,  thou  who  showest  thyself  to  be  neither  prophet  nor 
apostle,  and  wantest  that  power  which  is  needed  to  foigive 
sin?" 

To  meet  the  appeal  made  to  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter, 
he  says,  '^  Who  art  thou,  who  overtumest  and  changest  the 
manifest  intention  of  the. Lord  who  addressed  these  words 
personally  to  Peter  V^  He  had  said  that  all  was  spoken  to 
him  personally,  not  to  a  plurality  as  to  the  church.  But  even 
Peter,  he  maintains,  never  exercised  such  a  power  of  forgiving 
peccata  mortalia;  he  only  made  use  of  the  power  to  loose  in 
reference  to  sins  committed  before  baptism,  since  he  first  of 
all  incorporated  believers  by  baptism  into  the  kingdom  of 
Crod ;  he  made  use  of  his  power  to  bind  in  reference  to  the 
punishment  of  Ananias.      Tertullian  moreover  applies  the 

1  Cap.  xzi.  "  Itaque  si  et  ipsos  beatos  apostolos  tale  aliqnid  indolsisse 
eonstaret,  ci^ub  venia  a  Deo  non  ab  homine,  competeret  noa  ez  disci- 
plina.  Bed  ex  poteatate  feoiiae." 
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power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  a  quite  different  aenae  to  what 
Peter  first  determined,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  SjHiit^ 
respecting  what  was  to  be  abrogated  or  retained  in  the  Moouo 
law  ;  in  all  this,  there  was  evidently  nothing  of  that  power 
which  bishops  must  possess  as  Peter's  successors.  "  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  church, — ^thy  church  eapedalfy,  0 
Psychic  ?  For  according  to  the  person  of  Peter  tiiat  power 
will  belong  to  the  ^piritales,  to  an  apostle  or  a  prophet  Foi 
the  Spirit  is  in  a  peculiar  and  most  exalted  sense  the  churdiy 
in  which  Spirit  is  the  trinity  of  the  divine  essence,  Father, 
'  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  He  assembles  the  church  which  the 
Lord  has  constituted  of  three.  And  thus,  accordingly,  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  are  joined  to  one  anothei;in  this 
one  &ith,  are  recognised  as  a  church  by  its  author  and  coo- 
secrator;  and  so  the  church  will  forgive  sins  ;  but  the  church 
of  the  Spirit  by  a  spiritual  man,  not  the  church  aa  a  numher 
of  bishops.  For  this  is  the  prerogative  and  authority  of  the 
master,  not  of  the  servant ;  of  God  himself,  not  of  the  priest" 
We  see  that  Tertullian  here  opposes  to  the  externalized  idea 
of  the  church  aa  constituted  by  the  succession  of  bishops 
that  more  spiritualized  idea  of  a  church  constituted  by  an 
internal  &ct,  the  efifusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  propheta 
Hence,  such  an  idea  as  this  of  the  church  could  be  formed, — 
where  Christ  is,  and  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is^  there  ia  the  . 
church.  Where  two  or  three  are  united  to  one  another  in  | 
thQ  name  of  Christ  and  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  is  the  church.  We  have  therefore  obtained  the  idea  of 
a  church  forming'  itself  from  within,  by  means  of  a  common 
spiritual  &ct,  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  invisible  churcL 
The  earlier  Catholic  element  of  Tertullian  was  therefore  con- 
verted into  an  opposite  Protestant  one,  by  the  revolution 
that  Montanism  effected  in  his  mind.  This  would  have  been 
correct,  if  Tertullian  had  imderstood  by  that  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  general  influence  inseparable  from  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  is  understood  to  exist  in  all  true  believers.  Bat 
such  was  not  the  case.  He  understands  by  it  the  extraordi- 
nary eflusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  whose  organs  he  regarded 
the  new  prophets,  and  who  were  to  be  believed  only  on 
account  of  their  authority.  Here  then,  one  element  of  exier 
nality  is  opposed  to  another,  one  Jewish  element  to  another 
Inst^  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  conveyed  throng 
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tkke  Bucoeasion  of  bishops — ^through  the  ordinary  church  organs 
—we  have  it  conveyed  through  the  extraordinary  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  extraordinary 
organs  excited  by  it,  namely,  the  prophets.  The  mixture  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand-points  in  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
phetical class  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  mixture  of  those 
stand-points  in  the  idea  of  the  priesthood. 

Lastly,  although  Tertullian  ascribes  the  right  of  forgiving 
■ins  to  the  ecckiia  SpirUus  per  spiritalts  homines^  yet  he 
expressly  adds,  that  it  had  made  no  use  of  this  right  on 
account  of  the  practical  injury  that  might  ensue,  in  order 
that  men  might  not  feel  secure  in  their  sins.  We  here  recog- 
nise the  moral  motive  to  counterwork  the  &lse  confidence  in 
absolution,  of  which  Tertullian  well  knew  the  injurious  con- 
sequences. He  quotes  a  Montanist  oracle.  '*  But,  you  say, 
the  church  has  the  power  of  forgiving  sins.  This  I  acknow- 
ledge, and  affirm  so  much  the  more,  because  I  hear  the  Para- 
dlete  saying  in  the  new  prophets,  'The  church  can  forgive 
sins,  but  I  will  not  do  it,  lest  they  should  commit  other 
ounces.'"  He  here  opposes  the  genuine  prophetic  spirit  to 
the  fidse.  "  But  how,"  he  says,  "  if  a  pseudo-prophetic  spirit 
had  declared  this?  But  such  an  one  would  have  shown 
himself  more  as  a  destroyer,  who  would  have  recommended 
himself  by  his  indulgence,  and  seduced  others  into  sin.  Or 
if  he  had  longed  to  appropriate  this  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  Truth ;  then  the  Spirit  of  Tiuth  can  grant  pardon  to 
fornicators,  but  wiU  not  do  it  to  the  injury  of  several."  Ter- 
tullian's  zeal  was  roused  to  protest  against  human  pretensions 
in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  against  everytliing 
which  could  seduce  believers  into  security  in  sin,  and  against 
the  manifold  injurious  influence  which^the  ^^^ZZ^ 
martyrs  exerted  in  this  direction.  Such  persons,  who  to 
ordinary  Christians  appeared  as  super-earthly  beings,  were 
frequently  called  upon  for  their  intercession,  by  those  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church  on 
account  of  their  vices.  Many  of  them  acted  as  if  they 
thought  that  the  impartation  of  reconcilement  with  the 
church  was  absolutely  in  their  power.  Through  want  of 
knowledge  or  reflection,  or  through  spiritual  pride,  they  were 
frequently  misled  into  &lse  steps.  But  they  were  already  ' 
held  in  such  great  veneiation,  that  whoever  infringed  on 
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their  authority,  was  almost  certain  of  being  regarded  in  as 
unfavourable  light.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  praiseworthy 
and  salutary  in  Tertullian  to  come  forward  against  this  ex- 
cessive veneration.  But  his  manner  of  expressing  himself 
discovers  his  irritabQity, — '^  But,"  he  says  to  the  Psydiio^ 
"thou  pourest  forth  this  power  on  thy  martyrs.  As  eveiy 
one  in  virtue  of  the  confession  puts  on  chsons  as  yet  not 
oppressive,  under  the  new  name  of  ctutadioy  immediately  the 
adulterers  resort  to  them,  the  fornicators  present  themselvefl^ 
already  the  prayers  resoimd,  the  tears  of  every  polluted  pei^ 
son  stagnate  aroimd,  and  none  more  easily  pun&aae  acoesB  to 
the  prisons  than  the  very  people  who  have  lost  it  to  the 
church.*'*  TertuUian,  who  indeed  was  easily  hurried  into 
passionate  opposition  on  any  subject  whatever,  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  influence  we  have  noticed,  was  prqudieed 
against  these  confessors,  and  had  to  contend  against  the 
adversaries  of  Montanism  among  them,  but  whom  we  cannot 
exactly  blame  for  exposing  these  things,  indicates  that  these 
gatherings  of  a  multitude  of  both  sexes  in  the  prisons  at  ni^t, 
and  in  an  excited  state,  without  any  oversight,  were  attei^tod 
with  injurious  effects  on  their  morals.  He  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  excessive  veneration  which  nourished  spiritual 
pride  and  false  seciuity,  was  dangerous  even  to  the  oonfesaon 
themselves,  of  which  we  And  many  instances.  He  says,  "  Men 
and  women  were  defiled  in  the  darkness,  of  which  advantage 
was  taken  for  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts,  and  they  sedL 
peace  from  those  who  are  put  in  peril  for  their  own.  OtbenB 
take  refuge  in  the  mines  '*  (the  confessors  who  are  sent  to 
labour  in  the  mines),  '*  and  return  thence  as  communicants, 
where  now  another  martyrdom  is  necessary  for  the  new  sins 
committed  after  the  first  martyrdom"  {i.e.  the  tortures  endured 
for  the  &ith).  "  For  who  is  there  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
flesh  without  sin  1  Who  is  a  martyr,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world,  a  suppliant  for  the  denarius,  subject  to  the  physician 
and  the  money-lender?"  (that  is,  that  he  has  still  nSeed  of 
Christ  as  the  physician  for  the  sins  that  still  oleave  to  him, 
and  that  he  has  to  render  an  account  of  the  interest  gained 
on  the  talents  entrusted  to  him.)  He  imagines  a  case,  that 
one  really  suflering  as  a  martyr  should  find  himself  in  the  . 
near  prospect  of  death.   "  Yet,"  he  says,  "  who  permits  a  man    I 

^  Cap.  zzii. 
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to  give  what  belongs  to  Gk)d  alone,  by  whom  that  is  con- 
demned without  excuse,  which  the  apostles,  who,  as  I  know, 
were  themselves  martyrs,  did  not  believe  they  could  pardon?" 
He  f^irther  addresses  the  martyr :  "  Who  has  paid  another's 
death  by  his  own,  except  the  Son  of  God  1  For  he  in  the 
very  time  of  his  passion  liberated  the  malefactor.  For  he 
came  for  this  purpose,  that  he,  himself  free  from  sin  and  holy 
in  all  things,  might  die  for  sinners.  Hence  thou  who  wouldst 
imitate  him  in  forgiving  sins,  if  thou  hast  not  sinned  thyself, 
thou  mightest  suffer  for  me.  But  if  thou  art  a  sinner,  how  will 
the  oil  in  thy  lamp  suffice  for  thee  and  for  me  ?  I  have  the 
means  by  which  I  can  prove  Christ  If  Christ  on  this  account 
is  in  the  martyr,  that  the  martyr  may  pardon  adulterers  and 
fornicators,  let  him  tell  the  secrets  Qf  the  heart  in  order  to 
forgive  sins ;  then  he  would  be  Christ  For  so  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  showed  his  power."  ^  Thus  Christ  on  earth,  as 
a  proof  of  his  power  to  forgive  sins,  appealed  to  his  miracles, 
when  he  forgave  the  sins  of  the  paralytic.  Tertullian  intro- 
duces the  opponents  of  the  stricter  iJieory  of  repentance  as 
saying,  *"  God  is  good  and  merciful  j  mercy  is  preferred  by 
him  to  sacrifice  ;  he  would  rather  have  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner  than  his  death;  he  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially 
of  them  that  believe.  Hence,  also,  the  sons  of  €rod  ought  to 
be  merciful  and  pacific,  forgiving  one  another,  as  Christ  for- 
gave us ;  not  judging,  lest  we  should  be  judged.  V  To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another's  servant?  Forgive,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  thee.'" 
"  Such,"  he  says,  "  are  the  prattlings  of  these  persons,  with 
which  they  offer  adulation  to  God  and  flatter  themselves, 
whidi  tend  more  to  enervate  than  to  strengthen  discipline." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains,  **  We  must  also  collect  the 
expressions  of  every  Scripture  of  a  contrary  kind.  Though 
Qod  is  good,  yet  he  is  also  just."  He  appeals  to  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  God  rejects  intercession  for 
certain  sinners,  and  to  passages  which  speak  of  a  jealous 
Qod.  He  maintains  that  those  expressions  which  refer  only 
to  the  forgiveness  of  wrongs  committed  against  men  would 
be  wisely  applied  to  sins,  as  sins  against  God.  But  Ter- 
tullian on  this  point  has  not  sufficiently  entered  into  the 
ideas  of  his  opponents.  What  they  intended  appears  to  be 
this, — ^No  one  has  a  right  to  determine  beforehand  the  limits 
^  Cap.  xxii.  '  Cap.  ii. 
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of  the  Divine  compafision,  to  reject  from  church  commuiioD, 
or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  any  daa 
whatever  of  sinners  who  show  signs  of  repentance.  No  one 
can  look  into  the  heart  j  every  one  must  leave  this  to  God,  it 
remains  for  him  to  pass  the  decisive  judgment ;  and  mean- 
while, all  persons  who,  as  &r  as  man  can  judge,  manifest  tame 
repentance  should  be  admitted,  in  dependence  on  the  Divine 
mercy,  to  absolution  and  church  commimion.  Tertullian 
says  further,  in  vindication  of  the  stricter  discipline,  in 
answer  to  that  objection, — '^that  repentance  is  not  in  vain, 
and  the  church  discipline  is  not  too  severe.  Both  honour 
Grod ;  that  will  more  easily  attain  its  object,  because  it  does 
not  flatter  itself;  and  that  will  render  more  efficient  aid 
because  it  does  not  arrogate  too  much  to  itsel£" 

The  controversy  was  also  waged  on  exegetical  grounda 
One  party  appealed  to  several  parables  of  Christ  in  proof 
that  no  one  who  repented  would  be  rejected  by  Christ  The 
parable  of  the  shepherd  who  carried  the  lost  sheep  on  hiB 
shoulders' was  one  very  familiar  to  Christians.  For  aa^  first 
of  all,  in  domestic  hfe,  the  use  of  representations  of  re^gions 
objects  occupied  the  place  of  images  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
then mythology,  so  Christians  were  accustomed  to  have  the 
figu]'e  of  the  shepherd  carrying  back  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders  upon  their  cups,  and  thus  it  was  more  readily  sug- 
gested to  contrast  with  Montanist  severity, — ^the  image  of 
the  good  shepherd  who  was  always  ready  to  seek  after  the 
lost  sheep,  and  to  admit  them  again  to  the  fold.  It  was 
repugnant  to  the  ascetic  spirit  of  Tertullian,  that  they  should 
ornament  their  cups  wi^  such  an  image  taken  from  the 
Gospels,  and  he  has  not  &.iled  to  express  his  vexation  on 
accoimt  of  it.* 

Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  that  for  correcily 
understanding  this  parable,  it  is  of  importimce  to  know  the 
occasion  of  its  being  delivered,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  order  that  persons  may  not  arbitraiily 
interpret  it  from  the  stand-point  of  the  present,  to  suit  their 
own  particular  views.  He  says :  "  According  to  the  order  of 
nature,  according  to  ihe  order  of  the  ear  and  of  language, 
and  what  sound  thinking  requires,  we  make  the  rule,  that 
those  things  are  always  answered  which  are  called  for.**    He 

^  Procedant  ipsae  picturs^  calicum  vestroruin,  si  vel  in  illis  perlvoebit 
cpretatio  pecndis,  eta-  Cap.  viL 
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means,  that  the  uiurmuring  of  the  Pharisees  because  Christ 
received  publicens  and  sinners,  gave  occasion  for  those  words 
of  Christ.  Such  a  reference  would  have  been  quite  foreign 
to  the  occasion,  if  Christ  had  alluded  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Rins  of  Christians,  since  these  formed  no  part  of  the  topic  of 
discourse,  and  as  yet  it  might  be  said  that  there  were  no 
Christians.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  this  parable 
those  sinners  who  first  received  the  Gospel,  and  of  whom 
Christ  rejected  none,  were  intended ;  and  that  it  could  only 
refer  to  sins  committed  before  baptism.  But,  correct  as  Ter- 
tullian  was  in  the  immediate  exegetical  reference  of  this 
parable,  as  well  as  in  the  hermeneutical  canon  which  he  here 
makes  use  of,  yet  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  rule 
laid  down  by  him  elsewhere,  that  the  immediate  historical 
reference  of  the  words  does  not  exclude  a  general  application 
to  all  times,  and  a  variety  of  cases.  His  opponents  might 
concede  all  that  he  maintained,  and  yet  could  assert  the  pro- 
priety of  making  such  an  application.  They  could  say  with 
justice,  that  this  parable  was  available  for  sdl  times,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  disposi- 
tion with  which  Christ  alwavs  meets  every  sinner  who  wishes 
to  be  carried  by  bin,  and  lenders  hii  witb  a  penitent 
heart  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  that  his  opponents 
made  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  others  of  the 
same  kind:  the  controversy  might  in  all  cases  have  been 
easily  settled  by  ^tinguishing  between  the  literal  meaning 
and  the  ideal  spiritual  reference — between  the  exposition  and 
the  application. 

His  opponents  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
Y.  6,  compared  witii  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  and  maintained  that  Paul 
had  granted  forgiveness  of  sins  and  readmission  to  church 
communion  to  the  person  who  had  been  excommunicated  on 
account  of  a  pecccUum  mortcUe,  when  he  gave  signs  of  repent- 
ance; and  on  the  supposition  of  the  identity  of  the  two  cases, 
the  evidence  they  adduced  was  certainly  striking.  But  Ter- 
tuUian  disputed  that  supposition.  He  acutely  pointed  out — 
a  view  which  has  found  advocates  in  recent  times — ^that  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle  was  probably  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  the  first  epistle.  The  case  mentioned  in 
the  second  epistle  was  that  of  an  insolent  person  who  had  set 
himself  up  against  the  authority  of  Paul,  of  whom  notice  had 
been  already  taken  in  the  first  epistle.  But  there  is  nothing 
whatever  said  which  refers  to  the  case  of  the  'iucestuo&u&. 

VOL.  IL  J}D 
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The  controversy  is  then  carried  on  to  the  First  EpisQe  of 
John.  His  opponents  appealed  to  that  passage  in  this  ejMIe 
in  which  it  is  said  of  tjiose  who  confess  their  sins,  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin.  They  understand 
this  of  the  continued  appropriation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sim 
through  Christ.  Certainly,  an  erroneous  and  too  indefinite 
a  use  might  be  made  of  this  passage,  to  the  injury  of  prae- 
tical  Christianity.  It  might  be  justly  maintained  that  these 
words  in  the  sense  of  the  aposUe  could  not  be  referred  to 
those  sins  which  are  irreconcilable  with  abiding  in  the 
Christian  principle  of  life — ^those  sins  to  which  the  present 
dispute  related.  Tertullian  guarded  himself  with  Cbristiaii 
zeal  against  such  an  abuse  of  the  passage,  and  says,  ''We 
shall  always  and  in  every  way  conmiit  sin,  if  the  blood  of 
Christ  cleLes  us  always,ld  lorn  aU  sin;  ir.  if  not  alwa,,. 
not  even  after  believing,  and  if  not  &om  sin,  not  even  from 
fornication  But  from  what  point  did  he  set  outi  He  had 
before  said  that  Grod  is  light,  and  that  in  him  is  no  daxkness, 
and  that  we  lie  if  we  say  we  have  communion  with  him,  and 
walk  in  darkness.  "  But  if  we  walk,"  he  says,  "  in  the  li^t, 
we  have  fellowship-  with  him,  and  the  blood  of  Jesos  Cbist 
oiir  Lord  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.**  Do  we  sin,  therefore,  if 
we  walk  in  the  light?  and  are  we  cleansed  if  we  sin  in  the 
light?  By  no  means;  for  he  who  sins  is  not  in  the  light,  but 
in  darkness.  Hence  he  shows  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from 
sin,  walking  in  the  light,  in  which  sin  cannot  be  committed 
"  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  we  are  so  cleansed  not  that  we  may 
sin,  but  that  we  may  not  sin.  For,  walking  in  the  light,  and 
not  having  fellowship  with  darkness,  we  shall  be  cleansed, 
not  laying  aside  sin,  but  not  committing  it.  For  this  is 
the  power  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  that  those  whom  he  has 
purified  from  sin,  and  placed  in  the  light,  he  preserves  pure, 
if  they  persevere  to  walk  in  the  light." 

Tertullian  here  speaks  in  the  consciousness  of  the  do&i 
connexion  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  in  re- 
demption,— the  consciousness  that  the  appropriation  of  re- 
demption in  faith,  and  communion  with  Christy  cannot  exist 
without  progressive  sanctification ;  and  hence  he  combats 
those  persons  who  thought  that  what  is  said  by  John  respect- 
ing the  forgiveness  of  sins  could  apply  to  the  class  of  sinB 
to  which  this  treatise  refers.  But  when  his  opponents  ap- 
pealed ^  those  passages  in  the  epistle  of  John  in  which  he 
peatks  of  a  continued  confession  of  sins  by  Christians,  Ter- 
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tunian  replies,  that  John  would  contradict  himself^  when  in 
one  passage  he  says  that  whoever  is  born  of  Qod  sinneth  not, 
and  on  the  other  hand  requires  of  believers  that  they  should 
always  confess  their  sins,  unless  the  different  kinds  of  sins  are 
distinguished  from  one  another.  By  this  distinction  alone 
can  such  a  contradiction  be  avoided.  Here  he  makes  the 
distmction  between  the  peccata  venialia  and  the  peccata  mor- 
taUa,  Of  the  sins  that  still  cleave  to  believers  he*  says,  that 
there  are  some  sins  into  which  men  daily  fall,  to  which  we 
are  all  subject.'  "  For  to  whom  does  it  not  happen,  either  to 
be  angiy  unjustly,  and  later  than  the  setting  of  the  sun;  or 
to  raise  the  hand  against  some  one,  or  hastily  to  speak  e^il 
of  another,  or  to  swear  rashly,  or  to  break  a  promise,  or  to 
lie,  either  from  shame  or  the  pressure  of  circumstances?  How 
much  are  we  tempted  in  business,  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties, 
m  trade,  in  daily  fife,  in  seeing  or  in  hearing !  So  that  if  there 
were  no  pardon  for  such  offences,  no  one  woiQd  obtain  salva- 
tion. For  these,  therefore,  there  will  be  pardon  through 
Christy  the  intercessor  with  the  Father."  From  these  sins  he 
distinguishes  those  which  are  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
Toiindation  of  the  Christian  life, — among  which  he  names, 
murder,  idolatry,  fraud,  denial  of  the  faitih,  blasphemy,  adul- 
tery, and  incontinence.  With  the  above-named  catalogue  of 
peccata  venialia  we  can  compare  another  passage  where  Ter- 
tollian  mentions  those  errors  on  account  of  which  a  person 
would  be  excluded  from  chiirch  communion  for  a  time,  with- 
out being  for  ever  separated  from  it.  "  If  a  man  has  been 
present  at  the  shows  or  gladiatorial  games,  if  he  has  partaken 
of  food  at  heathen  feasts,  or  engaged  in  a  trade  connected 
with  the  service  of  idols,  or  has  uttered  expressions  of  denial 
or  blasphemy, — if  on  such  an  accoimt  he  haa  been  put  out  of 
the  flock,  or  has  perchance  separated  himself  from  church 
communion  by  anger,  pride,  or  emulation,  or,  as  often  hap- 
pens, by  resenting  the  administration  of  discipline,  such  a 
one  ought  to  be  sought  for  and  brought  back.*'  TertuDian, 
who,  as  we  have  "teen,  explains  the  lost  sheep  according  to 
the  ezegetical  connexion  as  meaning  a  person  who  has  not 
hitherto  believed,  makes  the  distinction,  between  the  primary 
exposition  and  the  application,  since  he  declares  that  it  may 
also  be  referred  to  tho  cure  of  erring  Christians. 
.    If  we  compare  what  Tertullian  says  on  that  distinction  c^ 

.    *  *  Cap.  xix. 
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sins,  with  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  John's  epistle^  ve 
shall  not  find  it  altogether  correct  as  exposition.  Wt»n 
John  says,  that  "  whosoever  is  bom  of  Grod  doth  not  cooumt 
,  sin/*  (iii.  9,)  he  certainly  had  in  his  mind  no  such  distinctioD 
of  degrees;  and  doubtless,  what  Tertullian  describes  as  peeaia 
quottdiancB  incursionis,  would  not  have  corresponded  to  what 
John  terms  (according  to  the  idea)  as  being  bom  of  God,  The 
apparent  contradiction  in  John  can  only  be' removed  by  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  founded  in  the  principle  and  idea,  from 
the  life  in  its  practical  manifestation,  which  &ll8  '&r  short  of 
ine  idea  and  the  principle.  Only  when  we  apply  this  distino- 
tion,  and  separate  what  may  be  mingled  as  fluctuating  and 
disturbing  the  Christian  life  in  its  actual  manifestation,  from 
that  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  universal  animation  hj 
the  idea,  and  the  general  predominance  of  tlie  principle,  cnn 
we  establish  the  propriety  of  a  distinction  allied  to  that  of 
Tertullian.  Yet  we  must  always  say  that  he  has  laid  down 
this  distinction  in  far  too  external  and  arbitrary  a  mamMr, 
that  he  has  kept  particulars  too  much  in  view,  instead  of 
observing  the  general  relations  of  the  Christian  lifa  fiut  this 
waB  a  defect  of  that  age  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged- 

As  to  the  second  point  which  was  discussed  in  this  con- 
troversy,— -the  question  whether  mceckia  and  fomicatio  come 
under  the  category  oipeccata  mortalia, — ^Tertiillian  had  reason 
for  exposing  the  arbitrariness  of  the  moral  judgment,  which 
attributed  a  heavier  guilt  to  the  denial  of  the  faith  wrung 
from  persons  by  tortures,  than  to  the  sin  of  those  who  yielded 
to  the  allurements  of  sensual  desires.  When  he  wishes  to 
point  out  the  heavy  guilt  attached  to  sins  of  unchastity,  he 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  in 
relation  to  the  Old  Testartient  stand-point.  "What  excuse 
canst  thou  have  by  appealing  to  ancient  times)  When 
indulgence  was  allowed  to  adultery,  they  were  not  then  called 
'  the  body  of  Christ,'  *  members  of  Christ,'  or  'the  temple  of 
God."^ 

As  Tertullian  maintained  that  there  was  a  connected  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  religious  consciousness  from  the 
Old  Testament,  through  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  down 
to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  those  persons  who  denied  the  last,  were  incapa3)le  of 
rightly  understanding  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostles.    He 

*  Cap.  vL 
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gays,  '*  ThcNie  who  reoeived  another  Paraclete  in  the  apostles 
uul  by  the  apostles,  whom  they  have  not  acknowledged  in 
the  later  prophets,  do  not  possess  him  even  in  the  apostles.'*' 

Although  TertuUian  expresses  himself  so  strongly'  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,— on  the  contrast  between  the 
moral  law  as  developed  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  special  theocratic  law  of  the  Mosaic  stand- 
point ;  yet  we  find  in  this  treatise  an  obscurity,  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  in  the  application  of  his  conception  of  the 
law.  He  thus  understands  the  saying  of  Christ,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law :  "  The  burdens  of  the  law 
were  imtil  John,  but  not  the  remedies,  (that  is,  they  were 
after  John ;)  the  yoke  of  works  was  thrown  off,  not  of  moral 
presoript'ins:  freedom  in  Christ  serves  not  to -the  injury 
of  ptuity  of  morals.'  There  remains  the  whole  law  of  piety, 
of  holiness,  of  humanity,  of  truthfulness,  of  chastity,  of 
•justice,  of  mercy,  of  benevolence,  of  modesty."*  Tertullian 
here  expresses  himself  as  if  the  Ux  operum  related  only  to 
the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law  only  to  that ; 
as  if  the  moral  law  had  not  entered  into  a  new  relation  to 
believers;  as  if,  in  this  respect,  the  conception  of  the  law  had 
not  xmdergone  a  revolution. 

Tertullian's  assertion  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Christ's 
manner  in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  during  his 
ministry  on  earth,  was  not  applicable  to  the  point  under 
discussion ;  for  the  Christian  stand-point  did  not  begin  till 
after  Christ  had  effected  everything  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ^  No  one  was  perfect 
before  the  method  discovered  by  faith ;  no  one  was  a  Chris- 
tian before  Christ  was  taken  up  to  heaven ;  no  one  was  holy 
before  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven  had  established 
the  method  of  the  Christian  life."' 

Tertullian  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  come  forward 
as  the  clugnpion  of  the  Montanist  ascetic  severity,  as  he  had 
already  shown  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony.'    He  wished  to  do  this  in  reference  to  the  recent 

*  Cap.  Kit  *  Cap.  vi. 

<  "  Onera  enim  legis  usque  ad  Joannem,  non  remedia ;  operum  juga 
Rjeeta  sunt,  non  discipliaamm ;  libertaa  in  Christo  non  fecit  innocentiea 
Uyariam." 

*  Cap.  vL  •  Cap.  xi. 

*  He  allndeB  to  his  work  De  Monogamia  in  the  following  wordi: 
^  De  mode  qoidein  nubendi  Jam  edimus  monogamisd  deteiiavouttiiir 
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institution  of  fiusts.  On  this  account  he  wrote  his  treatise 
De  Jefuniia  adversus  Fsychicos,  The  Montanists  wished  to 
lay  down  as  law  many  things  which  hitherto  had  been  cmi- 
*sidered  as  open,  and  to  introduce  several  institutions  that 
were  quite  novel.  The  new  prophets  wished  to  fix,  hj  tn 
express  law,  the  &sts  en  the  dies  stcUionum,  which  hitherto  ' 
had  been  quite  voluntary,  and  to  extend  these  &st8  longer 
than  to  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  p.  m.,  which  hitherto  hsA 
been  usual ;  and  they  fixed  on  two  weeks  in  the  year  for  the 
meagre  diet  which  had  before  been  adoptM  only  by  the 
ascetics  called  the  Xerophagice.  At  this  period,  however, 
the  genuine  apostolic  spirit  of  Christian  freedom  opposed 
itself  to  the  new  arrangements  of  Montanism,  as  we  learn 
from  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries  that  were  combated 
by  Tertullian.  It  was  the  same  spirit  which  afterwards  "was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Jewish  l^gal 
tendency  that  was  allied  to  Montanism  and  formed  its  baa% 
but  which  at  the  Reformation  came  forth  in  victoiiona 
counteraction.  His  opponents  maintained  that  the  fiute 
ought  to  be  left  to  every  one's  volimtary  choice,  and  not  be 
prescribed  by  an  authoritative  regulation  ;  that  they  neces- 
sarily depended  on  individual  necessities  and  circumstances. 
The  apostles  had  prescribed  no  general  law  relative  to  fiuBts ; 
and  the  observance  of  the  dies  stationum  ought  to  be  left 
free.  They*  appealed  to  the  fact  that  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  speaks  of  the  observance  of  certain  days  as 
a  relic  of  Judaism.  Isaiah  had  declared  that  the  Lord 
required  not  such  ^ts,  but  works  of  righteousness ;  and  the 
Lord  himself  had  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  scruples  in 
reference  to  meats,  by  the  words,  ."Not  that  which  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man,  but  that  which  goel£  out 
of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man,"  Matt.  xv.  II,  whidi  he 
confirmed  by  his  own  practice.  They  recognised  in  the  life 
of  Christ  the  type  of  Christian  liberty,  the  opposite  of  all 
legal  asceticism.  They  appealed  to  the  fact  that  he  ate  and 
drank  freely  of  all  things,  and  by  those  who  occupied  an 
ascetic  legaJ  stand-point  was  called  a  gluttonous  man  and 
a  winebibber.  They  also  availed  themselves  of  Paul's  words, 
"  But  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God ;  for  neither  if  we 
eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse." 
I  Cor.  viii.  8.  We  must  only,  they  said,  believe  with  all  our 
''  ftrt,  and  love  Grod  and  our  neighbour.  All  depends  on  this, 
;  on  fasting.     They  regarded  the  new  &8t8  as  somewhat 
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Jewish,  and  even  as  partaking  of  heathenism.  They  classed 
the  Xerophagis8  with  the  abstinence  practised  in  the  heathen 
woFBhip,  as  in  that  of  Isis  and  Cybele.  They  justly  charged 
the  advocates  of  these  fasts  with  a  descent  &om  the  pure 
moral, stand-point,. and  with  a  leaning  to  what  was  Jewish 
and  heathenidi.  Yet  they  were  not  perfectly  true  to  their  own 
principles,  and  could  not  altogether  keep  clear  of  the  influence 
of  the  Jewish  element  and  an  undue  regard  to  externals  in 
religion,  since  they  still  recognised  one  general  fast  as  founded 
on  diving  authority,  and  necessary  for  all ;  contrary  to  the 
Pauline  principle  of  the  observance  of  days,  they  regarded 
this  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  fast-days — 
namely,  the  period  for  commemorating  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Tbej  appealed  on  its  behalf  to  the  misunderstood  passage  in 
Matt  XL  13,  as  if  Christ  spoke  of  such  a  fast  in  reference 
to  his  own  sufferings.^  In  their  controversy  with  Montanism 
these  words  were  frequently  on  their  lips,  "  The  law  and  the 
prophets  were  uritil  John,"  Luke  xvi.  16.^  Thus  they  re- 
feii^  to  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament ' 
stand-points,  and  accused  the  Montanists  of  confounding  them 
in  a  two-fold  manner,  in  respect  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, as  £Ebr  as  they  wished  to  introduce  what  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point  which  had  been  taken  away  by 
Christ,  and  as  far  as  they  wished  to  establish  an  order  of 
prophets  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  whom 
the  guidance  of  the  church  was  to  depend,  and  attached 
speoial  importance  to  the  prophetic  gift  as  requisite  for  the 
oontinued  development  of  the  church  ; — since  with  John  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  and  since  in  Christ  all 
things  were  fulfilled,  a  succession  of  prophets  was  no  longer 
vequired.  But  Tertullian  might  be  right  in  the  charge  he 
brought  against  thenl,  that  when  it  suited  them  they  acknow- 
ledged what  these  words  ("  The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John  ") '  signified.  No  doubt,  he  meiint  that  his  oppo- 
nents here  argued  inconsequentially,  since  they  reproached 
the  Montanists  with  confoimding  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

'  Cap.  ii.  "  Certe  inevangelio  illos  dies  jejuniis  determinatos  putant, 
in  quibus  ablatns  est  sponsus,  et  hos  esse  jam  solos  legltimos  jejuni- 
Mum  christianomm,  abditis  legnlibus  et  propheticis  vetustatibus.'* 

>  Cap.  U. 

*  Cap.  it  "  TJbi  voiimt  enim,  agnoicnnt  qnid  sapiat;  lex  et  prophetta 
mqae  ad  Joannem." 
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stand-points,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  into  the  sani) 
error,  and,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  forsook  the  New 
Testament,  and  went  over  to  tlie  Old.  They  blaiaed  the 
Montanists  for  innovations  which  contradicted  the  traditioiui 
of  the  church.  The  Montanists  were  .charged  with  finming 
arbitrary,  heretical  ordinances,  and  compared  to  those  erro- 
neous teachers  whom  Paul  opposed  in  his  Pastoral  EpisUee^ 
the  teachers  of  a  false  abstinence  ;  or  if  they  appealed  to  the 
new  revelations  from  which  they  had  received  these  new 
doctrines,  it  was  asserted  that  these  revelations  were  not 
those  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  the  Evil  Spirit  fitlsifying  tiie 
truth ;  these  prophets,  were  &lse  prophetd— -origans  of  &taiL 
As  to  the  latter  point,*  TerttJlian  replied,  that  Montanism 
annoimced  the  same  God  and  the  same  Christ,  embraced  tiie 
universally  received  fundamental  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  agreed  in  all  things  with  the  rule  of  orthodoxy.'  And  in 
another  passage,  he  says,  "  Thou  sayest,  0  Psychic,  lliat  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Devil ;  and  how  should  such  an  one  enjoin 
services  for  our  God,  which  are  offered  to  no  other  being  than 
our  God  1  Either  maintain  that  Satan  makes  common  canse 
with  our  God,  or  that  Satan  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Pttra- 
clete."  The  tmsatisfactoriness  of  this  vindication  may  be 
easily  perceived  from  what  we  have  already  remarked.  The 
Montanist  ethics  might  be  joined  to  the  generally  received 
Christian  doctrines,  and  yet  be  at  variance  with  them  in  their 
fundamental  principles;  the  Montanist  asceticism,  for  ex- 
ample, by  no  means  harmonized  with  the  right  application  of 
the  idea  of  Christ,  and  the  correctly  developed  consciousnesB 
of  Redemption.  And  the  spirit  of  Satan  coidd,  iildeed,  min^ 
with,  and  bedarken  what  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  what  Tertullian  himself  says  of 
Satan's  being  {Affen  GoUes)  a  mimic  of  the  Almighty.  The 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  new  revelations  of  the  Par&dete 
to  tradition,  Holy  Scripture,  and  Ratio,  as  Tertullian  expresses 
it  in  this  book,  is  remarkable.  When  tradition  cannot  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  stands  in  greater  need  of 
"  Ratio "  for  its  confirmation,  that  the  ground  of  such  an 
institution,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  ecclesiastical  tradition, 

1  Cap.  ii.   ''Novitatem  igitur  objectant,  de  cujus  illicito  praBiiciebaDt, 
ant  haBresim  judicandam,  si  humana  pr^sumptio  est  aut  pseodopro* 
phetiam  pronuntiandam,  si  spiritalis  indictio  est  dum  qnaqua  ex  piitt 
'•Aihema  audiamus,  qui  aliter  adntuitiamus." 
"Cap.  L 
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may  be  demonstrated  to  that  rational  principle  which  re- 
quires a  satis&ctory  accpunt  of  everything,  until  the  authority 
of  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  is  added,  and  the 
established  practice  is  either  confirmed  or  improved  by  the 
divine  authority.     The  "  Ratio'*  is,   therefore,   only  some- 
thing intermediate  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  \mtil  what 
has  been  hitherto  fluctuating  is  established  by  the  authority 
of  divine  revelation.     Tertullian  ascribes  to  the  new  revela- 
tions of  the  Paraclete  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  decla- 
rations of  Holy  Writ*     It  is  evident  from  what  he  says,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  new  prophets  was  psychologically 
founded  in  the  state  of  feeling  among  Christians  occasioned 
by  the  events  of  the  times.     It  was  the  period  of  the  perse- 
cutions \mder  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  various  wide- 
spread calamities,  such  as  earthquakes  and  pestilences,  which 
were  regarded  as  omens  of  the  final  tribulation  and  conflict  of 
the  church  which  would  precede  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
It  was  requisite  that  the  church  shoiQd  be  prepared  by  the 
new  admonitions  and  warnings  of  the  Paraclete  to  meet  that 
decisive  event  in  a  snitable  manner.     It  was  the  duty  of 
Christians  by  self-*denial,   renunciation  of   the  world,  and 
oonquest  over  the  flesh,  to  prepare  themselve's — ^by  a  life  of 
self- mortification,   corresponding  to  repentance,  to  second 
their  prayers  tp  God  for  delivercgice,  and  thus  to  seek  to 
bum  away  his  wrath  in  the  day  of  visitation  ;  as  Tertidlian 
»yB,  "Since  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  lands,  and  by  what- 
ever men  he  wills,  has  announced,  so  he  has  ordained,  since 
be  saw  beforehand  the  impending  trials  of  the  church,  or  the 
^tod  oalamities  of  the  world,  that  as  Paraclete  (that  is,  as 
^.dvocate,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Judge  by  prayer)  he  will 
employ  such  events  as  means  for  the  exercise  of  sobriety  and 
ibfitinence.''    And  in  another  passage  he  says,  that  without 
^ose  extraordinary  revelations.  Christians,  by  observing  the 
ttate  of  the  persecuted  church,  might  learn  the  necessity  of 
Rich  a  strict  mode  of  living.     "  If,*'  he  says,  "  our  opponents 
ire  really  right  in  asserting  that  since  the  days  of  John  the 
baptist  no  new  prophetic  voice  was  to  be  expected,  yet  we 
>ught  to  be  prophets  to  ourselves  in  this  respect.     I  do  not 
ay  for  .the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  nor  to  win 
lis  protection  or  his  &vour,  but  that  we  may  fortify  ourselves 

*  Cap.  X.  "  Sed  quia  eonim.  qu8B  ex  traditidne  obscrvantur,  tanto 
Dagis  dignam  rationem  afferre  debemiu,  quanto  carent  licriptune  auctAtv*- 
ate,  donee  aliquo  cceleAti  cbariBinate  aat  confirmeiiluT  an\>  coitiV^iiX^'Qxr 
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f^ainst  the  circumstances  of  the  last  times,  that  we  may  prao* 
tise  every  kind  .of  lowliness  of  mind,  if  any  one  has  to  trun 
himself  for  prison,  or  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  or  to  aooos* 
tom  himself  to  deprivations  and  meagre  fare ;  that  the  Christiaa 
may  enter  into  prison  su6h  as  he  would  wish  to  come  out  of 
it ;  that  he  may  undergo  no  punishment  there,  but  only  a 
discipline  ;  that  he  may  find  there  not  the  tortures  of  the 
world,  but  his  own  duties ;  then  he  will  proceed  more  con- 
fidently from  imprisonment  to  victory,  having  nothing  of  the 
flesh,  so  that  the  engines  of  tortmre  will  have  no  materials  to 
work  upon."  This  passage  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
oncHsidedness  of  TertuJlian's  ethical  stand-point,  in  its  con- 
nexion with  his  peculiar  disposition,  which  was  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  age.  He  sees  in  Christians  only 
combatants  with  incessant  persecutions ;  the  whole  of  lift 
was  only  a  training  for  the  last  conflict,  a  training  for  death 
which  met  the  Christian  under  these  persecutions.  It  was 
needful  volimtarily  to  impose  that  on  himself  which  would 
iiltimately  be  imposed  on  him  by  a  power  from  without 
Such  views  woiQd  naturally  create  a  sad  and  gloomy  image  of 
the  Christian  life.  That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Chnstian 
life  which  is  not  dependent  on  temporary  drcumstanoee^  hut 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  Christianity,  could  not  make 
its  way  as  a  world-transforming  principle  along  with  this  one- 
sidedness.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  childlike  relation  to  a 
reconciled  God,  founded  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption, 
must  yield  to  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  wrath  in  judg- 
ment, which  men  sought  to  propitiate  by  self-torture.  VaoB 
sentiment  is  expressed,  or  rather  caricatured,  by  Tertullian 
when  he  says,  "  I  must  not  only  comply  with  God's  will,  hut 
flatter  him."  That  is,  in  his  opinion,  do  more  than  he  has 
commanded  me  by  voluntarily  imposing  such  chastisement  on 
myself.  Here  we  have  the  £a,lse  representation  which  results 
from  the  separation  of  the  negative  and  positive  elements,  the 
appropriation  of  the  world,  and  the  conquest  over  the  w<Hfld 
in  the  service  of  God ;  as  if  over  and  above  the  sei^ce  of  God 
in  the  observance  of  his  prceceptu,  there  was  still  a  perfection, 
consisting  in  the  voluntary  performance  of  certain  proo&  of 
self-denial  But  from  his  own  stand-point  he  sees  in  his 
opponents  only  the  predominance  of  the  carnal  mind,  which  | 
made  them  unrecepti^e  of  the  divine,  unreceptive  equally  of 
~>enew  revelations,  and  of  progress  in  overcoming  caniantj. 
appeared  to  b\m  i^t^qcIV^  co\ise(\uential,  when  they  set    t 
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limits  on  all  sides  to  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  both  in 
reference  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  prophets,  and  to  the 
Tffogressive  development  of  the-  moral  element.  "  But  again," 
ne  says, ''  ye  place  boimdary-stakes  about  God  both  in  re- 
ference to  his  grace  and  to  the  discipline  of  life  ;  both  as  to 
qniitoal  graces,  and  to  religious  solemnities,  so  that  the  per- 
formanoe  of  duties  has  ceased,  and  the  reception  of  his  bene- 
fits^ and  ye  deny  that  he  still  imposes  services,  because  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John."  Aud  in  another 
passage  TertuUian  wishes  to  prove,  that  among  the  Psychics 
all  is  of  a  piece ;  their  rejection  of  fasts  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  whole  of  their  mental  tendency — ^they  do  not  accuse  sin 
(that  is,  their  judgment  is  so  lax  respecting  sins  of  unchastity), 
and,  therefore,  they  do  not  require  fiasts  to  atone  for  them ; 
ihey  do  not  long  for  the  knowledge  of  revelation,  for  which 
they  ought  to  endeavour  to  prepare  themselves  by  means  of 
the  zerophagisBj  and  they  do  not  fear  peculiar  conflicts, 
which  they  ought  to  avert  by  the  stationes.  Tertullian  was 
desirous  of  convincing  his  opponents,  that  in  attacking  the 
ascetic  severity  of  the  Montanists,  they  declined  into  still 
greater  laxity  of  morals.  This  gave  him  occasion  to  expose 
many  of  the  shades  of  the  Christian  life  in  those  times.  We 
admit  that  we  cannot  regard  the  accusations  of  so  vehement  a 
di^utailt  as  unquestionable  evidence ;  yet,  as  we  elsewhere 
obsiarve  one  extreme  called  into  actfon  by  another — an  erro- 
neous contempt  of  the  world  by  an  erroneous  secularization  of 
•  Christianity — so  it  might  have  happened  in  the  present  in- 
stance. It  may  be  imagined  that  if  one  party  erred  in  an 
midisoriminating  abandonment  of  the  world,  the  other  would 
err  in  a  too  accommodating,  self-indulgent  conformity  of 
Christianity  to  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that,  though 
TertuUian,  from  his  ascetic  stand-point,  would  be  in  danger  of 
fikUing  into  one-sided  exaggerations  in  his  account  of  the  prac- 
tical aberrations  of  the  other  party, — ^though  he  might  with- 
hold the  lights  and  bring  forward  the  shadows, — ^yet  not 
eveiything  which  he  states  with  so  much  distinctness  could  be 
a  fiibrication,  but  must  have  at  least  a  basis  of  truth. 

In  his  Apology  he  had  presented  the  Agapse  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  a  very  &vourable  light ;  likewise,  in  his  treatise  Ad 
UxoreTn,  he  had  made  honourable  mention  of  these  feasts; 
bat  now,  regarding  them  with  an  ascetic  spirit,  he  finds  them 
quite  unworthy  of  the  name.  In  a  sarcastic  tone,  he  alludes 
to  the  revelry  indulged  in  at  these  meetings,  sixid.  Mltit^  \k!(Sj^\^* 
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tious  conduct  between  the  sexes  that  accompafiied  them.> 
•Whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  these  charges,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  data  are  wanting  for  us  to  judge ;  but,  at  all 
events,  from  comparing  TertulHan's  language  at  an  earlier  and 
a  later  period,  it  is  evident  that  his  judgment,  taken  in  its 
whole  extent,  was  unjust :  yet  he  could  with  propriety  mark 
it  as  a  disreputable  custom  that  the  clergy  were  diBtingniahed 
by  a  double  portion,  a  custom  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  usual 
to  adduce  1  Tim.  v.  17.'  We  observe  the  same  inoonsisteiicy 
in  Tertullian  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life,  in  the  mannei 
of  his  speaking  in  this  treatise  of  the  emulation  of  the  ChnS' 
tians  in  their  demonstrations  of  love  towards  the  confessorB  in 
prison.  In  his  pre-montanist  writings,  in  .his  exhortatum 
addressed  to  the  martyrs,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
Christian  love  and  the  concern  for  the  bodily  relief  of  the 
sufferers  that  was  shown  by  their  brethren ;  but  in  the  present 
treatise,  he  regards  it  in  quite  a  different  light.  The  unfiur- 
ness  of  a  rugged  ascetic  tendency  tannot  be  concealed ;  al- 
though it  might  be  that  he  found  cause  for  just  censure  when 
Christiaus  suffered  themselves  too  readily  to  be  &soinated  by 
those  who  professed  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the  Goquel;  whoi 
by  the  matmer  in  which  they  treated  them,  and  made  them 
presents,  they  led  to  the  practice  of  much  deception ;  when 
they  cared  for  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  prisoners  in  such  a 
way  as  was  not  suited  to  prepare  them  for  the  last  conflict, 
but  might  probably  injure  the  souls  of  many,  He  says,  *'  It 
is  plainly  your  employment  to  provide  eating-houses  for  un- 
certain martyrs  in  the  prisons,  that  they  may  not  miss  their 
wonted  way  of  living,  that  life  may  not  be  wearisome,  that 
they  may  not  take  offence  in  the  new  school  of  abstinence  whidi 
yimr  Pristinus  (no  Christian  martyr)  never  attempted.**  This 
is  a  passage  which  suggests  many  inquiries  and  remarks.  Ter- 
tullian speaks  of  "  uncertain  martyrs"  {jMiHyriJbus  tnceriti). 
He  therefore  implies  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were 
really  Christian  martyrs,  or  whether  they  were  not  imprisoned 
on  some  other  account,  and  only  pretended  that  they  were 
suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  Gk)spel  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  love  and  benevolence  of  Christians.     What  we  are 

^  Cap.  xvii.  *'  Apud  te  agape  in  cacabis  fenret ;  fides  in  colinis  etkt 
gpes  in  ferculis  jacet.  Sed  ma j oris  est  agape,  quia  per  hunc  adoleseeih 
ies  tui  cum  sororibus  dormiunt;  appendices  sciUcet  gain  laseifii 
ataue  luxuria  est" 

'  What  Tertullian  says  is  confirmed  by  the  Apostolic  Ckmatitatioiii) 
Ik  it  cap.  S. 
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told  in  the  Peregrinus  Proteus  of  Lucian  serves  to  cbnfinn  this 
▼iew;  for  though  this  history  is  a  fiction,  yet  it  must  be 
founded  on  an  image  dmwn  from  the  life.  By  the  manuer 
of  designating  Pristinus,  Tertullian  evidently  makes  a  con- 
trast between  the  vester  and  the  chridianus  martyr.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  although  by  the  opposite  party  he  was  regarded 
as  a  martyr,  Tertullian  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  martyr.  Not  that  we  are  to  imder- 
stand  by  this,  that  this  person  merely  pretended  to  be  a 
Christian  in  order  that  he  might  be  maintained  and  cherished 
by  the  Christians — ^for  he  would  hardly  have  endured  from 
this  motive  to  expose  himself  to  torture;  but  Tertullian  so 
designated  him,  because  he  coiQd  not  discover  the  Christian 
disposition  in  him,  and  supposed  that  he  had  not  faithfully 
confessed  Christianity,  but  had  appeared  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation  before  the  tribunal,  and  enervated  by  previous  excesses, 
would  soon  be  put  to  the  torture.  When  Tertullian  makes  it 
so  heavy  an  accusation  that  they  had  tried  to  fortify  this  man 
against  the  torture  by  merum  conditum  tanquam  antidatum, 
his  ill-will  is  very  apparent,  and  can  only  serve  to  throw  suspi- 
cion on  the  credibility  of  his  whole  statement.  Such  medi- 
cated wine  was  usually  given  to  condemned  male&ctors  in 
order  to  deaden  the  feelii^  of  the  torture  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  Yet,  a  person,  as  a  genuine  Christian,  might  feel 
hiznself  compelled,  after  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  to  refuse 
such  a  means  of  producing  insensibility,  in  order  that,  con- 
fiding in  Grod's  strength,  he  might  drink  the  cup  of  suffering 
in  full  consciousness,  and  with  undisturbed  presence  of  mind.^ 

Tertullian,  who.  certainly  was  aware  that  the  essence  of 
genuine  Christianity  consists  in  all-pervading  love,  objected  to 
the  opposite  party  that  they  made  the  appeal  to  love  only 
as  a  pretence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  privations  required  of 
them.  He  says,  ^^  And  we  know  what  are  the  recommenda- 
tions for  carnal  conveniences,  how  easy  it  is  to  say,  '  I  must 
believe  with  all  my  heart,  love  God  and  my  neighbour  as 
myself;  for  on  these  two  commands  hang  all  the  law  and  the 

'  Sach  medicated  wine  was  ofiered  to  Bishop  Fmctuosos  of  Tarragon 
in  the  Valerian  persecution,  and  he  took  no  offence  at  it,  though  he 
believed  that  he  did  not  require  this  assistance,  and  would  not  break  his 
fiwt  on  a  Wednesday  for  it  before  the  appointed  time.  "  Cumque  multi 
ez  fratema  caritate  lis  offerrent,  ut  oondite  permixti  pocnlnm  sumerent, 
ait;  Nondum  est  hora  solvendi  jejunii.    Agebatnr  enim  hora  diei 

2iiarta  siquidera  in  cai'cere  (Fructuosus  and  his  two  deaAO\:k&\  Q^:>a3^ak 
»ria  staUoneiB  BoUenrnter  ceiebraverant." 
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prophets,  not  in  the  emptiness  of  th^  lungs  and  intestiiiet."* 
Ceitalnly,  the  appeal  that  everything  depends  on  Ioto  is  often 
made  by  those  by  whom  its  importance  is  least  felt,  in  oidar 
to  dispense  with  the  means  of  grace  and  vutue,  which  they 
erroneously  believe  they  can  do  without,  and  strive  against  the 
imposition  of  many  a  duty  that  is  troublesome  to  them.  Bat 
we  have  no  reason  to  follow  here  the  charges  brought  by  Ter- 
tullian,  and  we  may  well  recognise  in  these  words  the  reaction 
of  a  fi:ee  Christian  spirit  against  the  ascetic  materializing  of 
religion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in 
many  instances,  was  not  deficient  in  correct  hermeneutieal 
principles,  and  a  soipid  exegetical  tact,  when  he  was  not  ham- 
pered by  a  particular  party  bias,  could  here,  where  such  a  bias 
overruled  his  judgment,  explain  the  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  were  brought  against  him  in  so  forced' a  manner, 
in  order  to  find  what  he  wished  in  them.  This  is  shown,  liar 
example,  in  his  interpretation  of  Rom.  xiv.  17,  20,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  used  by  his  opponents,  not  without 
reason,  in  favcTur  of  their  views.  He  quotes  the  words  of  Paul 
in  Rom.  xiv.  20 :  **  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  GoA" 
"  What  work  of  God  1  **  he  asks  ;  and  replies :  "  It  is  that  of 
which  he  says.  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink 
wine.**  Thus,  in  defiance  of  the  connexion,  he  could  find  exactly 
in  these  words  a  confirmation  of  the  notion  that  such  absti- 
nence was  a  work  of  God.  When,  further,  it  was  objected  to 
him,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  meat  and  drink,  mt 
in  all  those  outward  things,  according  to  Rom.  xiv.  17,  and 
1  Cor.  viii.  8,  he  thus  replies,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  indeed 
not  meat  and  drink,  and  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God, 
(thou  canst  not  believe  that  this  is  said  of  meagre  diet,  but 
rather  of  rich  and  choice  viands,)  for  when  he  adds,  *For 
neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  w 
the  worse,*  so  this  rather  touches  thee,  who  thinkest  that  thou 
hast  some'  advantage  if  thou  eatest,  and  that  something  is 
wanting  to  thee  if  thou  eatest  not,  and  on  that  account  blamest 
these  regulations."  Tertullian  would  therefore  find  in  these 
passages  only  this  sentiment,  that  no  worth  should  be  attached 
to  eating,  as  was  done  by  his  opponents,  and  so  he  would  make 
use  of  them  in  recommendation  of  fasting.  But  this  argu- 
ment could  only  affect  his  opponents  if  they  had  made  the 
^ere  non-observance  of  fasts  a  principal  thing  in  religion.  But, 
Oord'Hg  Xp  the  sense  and  s\urit  of  tbiat  pajssage,  they  only 
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eombated  the  tendency  which  attributed  to  certain  modes  of 
abstinence  such  importance  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  (xod. 
In  the  same  way,  he  appealed  erroneously  to  the  passage  in 
tfa6  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  which  Cluist  pronounces  blessed 
those  who  himger  and  thirst.' 

When  his  opponents  discovered  in  the  introduction  of  new 
&8t-dayB  a  Jewish  observance  of  days  and  times,^  Tertullian 
makes  a  reply  from  which  we  may  learn  how  little  he  entered 
into  the  fiill  meaning  of  those  words,  and  of  the  contrast 
made  by  the  apostle  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand- 
points. It  was  his  opinion  that  these  words  referred  only  to 
the  observance  of  Jewish  feasts,  and  not  to  such  as  were  sub- 
stituted for  them,  and  in  coiTespondence  with  the  Christian 
stand-point.  His  view  of  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  is  founded  on  a  notion  of  this  kind. 
He  charged  his  opponents  with  inconsistency,  when  they  still 
celebrated  Christian  festivals  confined  to  certain  times,  as  he 
says,  "  For  if  in  Christ  there  is  a  new  creation,  there  must 
also  be  new  festivals ;  *or  if  the  apostle  has  abolished  all  re- 
ligious celebration  of  times,  of  days,  and  months,  and  years, 
why  should  we  celebrate  the  Paschal  feast  yearly  in  the  first 
month  1  Why  do  we  spend  fifty  days  from  that  time  in  all 
joyfiilness  1 "  On  this  occasion,  also,  Tertullian  objects  to  his 
opponents,  that  they  felt  no  scruple  in  turning  the  Sabbath 
into  a  &st-day,  winch  he,  as  a  Montanist,  considered  lawful 
only  for  the  Easter  Sabbath.  The  importance  which  he 
'attached  to  this  difference  forms  one  of  the  distinctive  marks 
between  the  spirit  of  this  book  and  that  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  treatise  De  Oratione, 

His  opponents  might  have  easily  answered  this  objection  by 
adverting  to  the  distinction  of  the  different  sense  in  which  the 
fiastivals  were  celebrated  from  the  stand-point  of  Judaism  and 
from  thai  of  Christianity ;  in  reference  to  the  celebration  of 
the  feasts,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  new  Montanist  &stS; 
they  might  have  adhered  to  the  stand-point  of  Christian 
freedom,  which  was  confined  to  no  particular  times.  Yet, 
otherwise,  there  was  a  correct  conception  of  the  relation  of 
festivals  to  the  Christian  .consciousness,  when  Tertullian  in 
another  passage  says,  in  reference  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "Although  we  should  always  com- 
memorate the  sufferings  of  Christ,  without  distinction  of 
hours,  yet  we  do  so  more  impressively  when  the  act  i&  esa^ 

»  Cap.  XV.  »  Ga\.  W.  \^ 
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elated  with  the  name  of  statio.  For  even  soldierSy  vi.r.  :i-t 
never  unmindful  of  their  military  oath,  still  obey  it  <  .  u 
strictly  when  they  mount  guard."  The  leading  thong)  '  i  ere 
is,  that  the  consciousness  of  the  redeeming  sufferings  of  C )  i  :.<. 
must  animate  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life,  but  ti.ir  Hit 
dies  kationum  were  instituted  in  order  to  give  special  ;=*  j* 
nence  to  an  event  that  ought  always  to  be  present  lo  the 
Christian  consciousness.  The  error  only  lay  in  supvositig 
that  the  exercises  of  devotion  on  the  dies  statianitM  wen; 
better  suited  to  represent  thQ  consequences  of  the  suft^ri^.^.. 
of  Christ  than  what  might  take  place  in  the  whole  cf>u>"^  '-t 
Christian  life. 

TertuUian,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  •: :  r.  l.- 
trary  innovation,  appeals  to  similar  new  institutions  •.-•  t' 
part  of  his  opponents'  solemn  assemblies  connected  witi-.  '':-<i>. 
Thus  he  says, — "  But  it  is  well  that  the  bishops  shouiu  be  ju 
the  habit  of  enjoining  fiists  on  all  the  people ;  I  do  not  mean 
for  the  purpose  of  coUecting  alms,^  accordmg  to  your  capacity 
of  apprehension,  but  for  some  object  of  anxiety  relating  to  the 
church."  We -here  perceive  the  objection  which  TertolliaQ 
brings  against  his  opponents,  as  if  they  could  submit  to  those 
deprivations  only  for  charitable  purposes,  but  were  unable  to 
comprehend  the  spiritual  meaning  and  importance  of  iastiog. 
He  concludes  thus, — "  Why,  then,  if  you  at  the  command  .of 
one  man  all  join  in  such  an  act  of  humiliation  (raveivwifpoviitny) 
before  God,  do  you  blame  us  for  a  similar  imion  in  feasts  and 
xerophagisB  and  stationes  ?  imless,  perhaps,  we  offend  against 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  imperial  edicts  whidi  aze 
opposed  to  private  meetings."  We  notice  here  a  sarcastic  tone, 
in  TertuUian's  insinuation,  that  his  opponents  were  too  ac- 
commodating to  the  civil  law,  too  timorous  in  their  obedience. 
Further,  then,  he  appeals  to  the  holding  of  representative 
synods,  which  were  opened  with  united  prayer  and  fiistin^ 
in  Achaia,  where  the  ancient  spirit  of  league  had  influence 
the  mode  of  managing  ecclesiastical  afi^rs.  He  himself  had 
attended  isuch  assemblies,  and  had  come  forward  to  vindicate 
them  when  they  were  attacked,  probably  as  innovations. 

When  the  opponents  of  Montanist  acts  of  abetinenoe  com- 
pared them  to  those  of  the  heathen,  TertuUian  was  not  care- 
ful to  repel  the  charge  ;  he  admitted  the  analogy^  and  made 

'  The  bishops  were  accustomed,  when  the  necesBitiea  of  the  ehoick 
were  urgent,  to  appoint  fast-days,  on  which  what  was  aaved  by  aM* 
nence  was  to  le  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  Chriatiaiia. 
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1186  of  it  for  his  object.     He  even  appealed  to  the  heathen 
fiistB  and  penitentiary  processions,  especially  as  they  were 
praetiaed  in  that  part  of  Africa.     He  gives  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  them.     '^  Even  the  heathen  know  every  kind  of  self- 
humiliation  ;    (omnem  TaTr(ivo6p6vfj(yiv,)     When  the  heavens 
are  torpid  and  the  year  is  driea  up,  bare-footed  processions  are 
announced,  the  magistrates  lay  aside  their  purple,  the  &sces 
are  reversed,  they  invoke,  they  prepare  a  victim.     Moreover, 
in  some  colonies,  according  to  an  annual  custom,  they  are 
veiled  in  sackcloth,  and,  sprinkled  with  ashes,  importune  their 
idols.     The  baths  and  taverns  are  closed  to  the  ninth  hour ; 
one  fire  bums  publicly  on  the  altars,  nor  is  water  kept  in  the 
dishes.'*  *     While  his  opponents  availed  themselves  of  such 
comparisons,  in  order  to  charge  the  Montanists  with  addiction 
to  heathen   practices,  Tertullian,  on  the   contrary,  sees  in 
these  very  practices  a  caricature  of  the  truth,  which  attains 
its  right  position  in  Christianity.     This  is  the  leading  idea 
which  we  have  already  found  in  Tertullian,  and  which  we 
have  seen. applied  by  him  to  the  relation  between  the  heretics 
and  the  catholics.      Everywhere  the  original  precedes  the 
fidsification.     Error  is  a  false  imitation  of  truth ;  the  mis- 
understood, ■  falsely  applied  religious  element  is  the  ground- 
work of  superstition ;  as  he  says  in  his  own  style,  "  The  devil 
is  a  ssealous  imitator  of  divine  things.** '     There  is,  indeed,  in 
what  Tertullian  says,  a  great  truth,  according  to  which,  in  all 
earlier  religious  stand-points  there  is  a  foreboding  of  Christi- 
anity,— a  consciousness  of  truth  at  the  basis  which  leads  to 
Ghnistianity.     But  the  question  is,  what  is  the  truth  that 
eveiywhere  lies  at  the  basis,  and  what  is  its  caricature  ?     What 
forma  the  point  of  connexion  with  Christianity,  and  what  the 
point  of  opposition  to  it  ?     In  order  to  be  fully  competent  to 
resolve  these  questions,  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  pecidiar 
nature  of  Christianity  is  absolutely  necessary.     But  that 
clear,  and  consequentially  developed  consciousness  on  the 
peculiar  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  heathenism 
was  wanting  to  Tertullian,  and  hence  he  &iled  in  the  right 
application  of  that  truth.     Certainly  in  the  usages  of  heathen- 
ism to  which  he  appealed,  there  was  a  religious  truth  at  the 
baaia^  a  consciousness  of  disunion  with  God,  the  need  of  re- 

*  Cap.  xvu 

*  Cap.  zid.  "Hinc  divina  conRtabat,  quaxn  diabolus  divinorum 
»miilator  imitaiur.  Ex  yeritate  mendacium  struitiir,  ex  religioud 
mpentitio  eompingitnr." 
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conciliation  and  redemption.  But  this  feeling  "was  not  cor- 
rectly understood.  The  need  coidd  not  attain  its  full  8ati»- 
fitction  :  the  nature  of  this  need  and  its  satis&ction  were  only 
to  be  found  in  Christianity.  The  consciousness  of  reodTed 
redemption,  and  the  child-like  relation  to  Grod  founded  upon 
it,  was  necessary  to  remove  all  those  circumstances  and  usages 
which  proceeded  from  a  feeling  of  disunion  with  God ;  and  a 
beclouded,  disturbed  state  of  Christian  consdousness  mi^ 
be  traced  in  Montanism  to  its  contact  in  some  points  with 
heathenism  and  Judaism.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
Tertullian  is  disposed  to  find  a  rairuvoi^oavvri  even  among  the 
heathen.  The  use  of  this  word  in  a  religious  sense  peculiaily 
marks  the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  andent 
world ;  but  where  the  feeling  of  disunion  with  God  was  strong 
in  the  heathen  world,  as  was  especially  the  case  in  the  religious 
forms  derived  from  the  East,  and  in  the  last  times  of  the 
declining  ancient  world — there  those  acts  of  self-renundation 
were  practised,  which,  nevertheless,  as  they  were  not  connected 
with  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  proceeded  from 
fear,  not  from  love,  were  something  totally  different  from 
what  corresponds  to  the  Christian  idea  of  TairtivoffMwini, 
Here  again  we  detect  a  fundamental  error  of  Tertullian  and 
of  Montanism. 

At  this  time  a  controversy  arose,  similar  to  that  which  is 
treated  of  in  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  en  tki 
veiling  of  fefnaies,  especially  in  the  public  meetings  of  the 
church.  All  the  churches,  Greek  and  Boman,  agreed  in  allow- 
ing married  women  to  appear  veiled  in  their  assemblies.  This 
was  considered  as  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  role  kid 
down  by  the  apostle  Paul.  It  was  thought  that  in  those  pae- 
sages  of  the  Epistle  which  contained  an  application  of  general 
principles  of  Christian  prudence  to  certain  temporal  and  local 
relations,  directions  might  be  found  which  wordd  be  available 
for  all  ages.  There  were,  indeed,  a  variety  of  circmnstaDees 
which  would  induce  the  apostle  to  conmnmicate  that  advioa 
But  a  distinction  in  the  custom  existed  in  reference  to  viigins. 
In  Greece,  and  some  parts  of  the  East,  virgins  as  well  as  mar- 
ried women  were  allowed  to  be  veiled  in  public ;  which  pro- 
bably arose  from  early  heathen  customs.^      Some  penooi 

^  As  appears  from  Tertullian^s  words,  De  Virg.  VelancL  ctp.  it  "For 
CbBBciam  et  qnasdam  barbarias  ejus"  (bordering  districta  into  which 
Hhrirtianity  had  found  entrance — allowing  the  reading  to  be  ooReefr-r- 

^gmg  tribes  not  belonging  to  the  Boman  Empire)  "  plnrea  eodeate  Ti^ 
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ttuntained  that  the  word  yvvrj  in  Paul's  Epistle  denoted  the 
Amale  sex  in  general;  others,  that  it  meant  only  married 
iromen.  Virgins  who  had  resolved  not  to  marry  were  every- 
iheiB  veiled;  but  in  those  countries  they  laid  aside  the  veil 
in  the  Christian  assemblies.  Tertullian  justly  spoke  against 
(his  piractice,  as  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  virgins  by  thus 
jistinguishing  them  in  public  meetings,  and  as  exposing  them 
to  da^;erous  temptations.  ''  Do  the  virgins,"  he  a^ed,  <^ adorn 
the  ohuroh,  or  does  the  church  adorn  the  virgins,  and  com- 
mend them  to  God  f "  Hitherto,  a  difference  of  usage  in  this 
impact,  as  in  many  other  outward  things,  had  existed  without 
dirturbing  Christian  union.  But  now  the  Montanists,  in  con- 
■equanee  of  the  utterances  of  their  prophets,  required  the 
viigiiiB  to  be  veiled,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Eoman  church 
wid^  the  ancient  usage  handed  down  from  the  early  Roman 
bidiope  to  be  regarded  as  an  imiversal  law. 

Tertullian,  who  already  in  his  book  Be  Oratione,  and  after- 
wards in  a  Greek  work,  had  handled  this  subject,  composed  a 
polemical  discourse  upon  it  in  the  Latin  language.     However 
unimportant  in  itself  the  subject  might  be  wMch  was  here 
disciuaed,  it  gave  Tertullian  an  opportimity  of  setting  forth  in 
OOimeKion  with  it  many  importsmt  points  of  the  Montanist 
system.   He  was,  as  we  have  already  seen  on  several  occasions, 
at  -  a  Montanist,  an  impugner  of  a  one-sided  traditional  ten- 
denoy  in  the  church,  which  mechanically  held  fast  to  what 
ImuI  been  once  established.     He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
Ae  authority  of  mere  establishment;  he  would  not  be  over- 
mled  by  the  authority  of  this  or  the  other  church  which 
boasted  of  its  ancient  traditions;  internal  grounds  weighed 
more  with  him  than  mere  establishment.     He  required  the 
wuUo  along  with  the  tradition.     And  now  the  new  revelations 
of  the  Paraclete  came  as  a  reinforcement,  by  which  what  was 
Ibmierly  doubtful  was  decided,  and  the  church  was  carried  on 
bo  a  hif^r  stage  in  its  development.     But  here,  as  was  evi- 
dent firom  many  indications,  he  had  to  combat  with  the  arro- 
gant olainiB  of  tiie  Roman  church.     He  alludes  sarcastically  to 
Dersons  who'  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors, 
ihe  aacceuion  of  the  Roman  bishops.     When  the  Roman 
ihuroh  advanced  claims  for  special  consideration  as  an  Eccletia 
4,poMoUca,  he  gave  its  advocates  to  understand  that  there 
vers  other  EccUnas  Apostolicce,  who  had  even  greater  right  to 

:inea  tua*  tbteondunt.    Est  et  sub  hoc  cobIo  ingiitntum  istnd  alicabi  qa 
Lvis  geiMiUM  Qiecanicie  ant  barbaricte  (x>nBaetadinemV!i\«sxi«AMr^\ir 
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speak;  as  he  says, ''  1  have  appealed  to  those  churchefl^  which  i- 
were  founded  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  apostolic  men,  \ 
and,  I  think,  earlier  than  certain  people;"  which  no  doubt   \ 
refers  to  the  high  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Roman  church. 
Speaking  against  the  appeal  to  tradition,  he  says  that  agaiuafc    ' 
the  truUi  no  other  rule  can  make  itself  valid :  no  length  of 
time,  no  authority  of  persons,  no  privilege  of  certain  disbricts; 
and  he  intimates  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  tradition; 
that,  unconsciously,  elements  of  falsehood  will  min^  with 
tradition,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time^  falsehood  will  be  stnn^ 
enough  to  make  head  against  truth  itself.     *'  Hence,"  he  Bxp, 
<<  a  custom  set  on  foot  by  ignorance  or  simplicity,  in  ooune  of 
time  acquires  the  force  of  habit,  and  thus  maintains  itsdf 
against  the  trutL     But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  calls  himself 
the  Truth,  not  Custom.     And  if  Christ  be  always^  and  before 
all,  equally  is  truth  eternal  and  ancient     Let  those  penoDS 
consider  this,  to  whom  that  is  new  which  in  itself  is  old.   Not 
novelty,  but  truth,  refiites  heresies.     Whatever  contradicti 
truth  is  a  heresy,  even  though  it  be  an  ancient  custom."  Here  i 
we  find,  if  we  develop  the  full  meaning  of  this  language^  the 
principle  that  true  tradition  is  that  which  proceeds  from 
Christ:  whatever  springs  not  from  that  source  is  polluted; 
what  comes  forth  as  a  novelty  against  an  ancient  error  can 
justly  defend  itself  by  the  inward  might  of  truth  against  any- 
thing erroneous  that  in  length  of  time  has  acquired  the  supre-  j 
macy.     The  idea  of  heresy  is  here  far  too  widely  extended,  if  ' 
heresy  and  error  are  deemed  identical;  but  yet  this  idea  is  | 
brought  within  narrower  limits,  if  we  connect  with  it  the  &nti>  - 
thesis  including  the  reference  to  Christ,  and  that  which,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  TertidUan  distinguishes  as  the  eseenoe 
of  the  Gospel. 

Tertullian  thought  that  the  new,  as  opposed  to  the  old  and 
established,  was  no  mark  of  the  heretical;  but,  according  to 
his  view,  to  designate  the  heretical  as  such,  this  n)ark  must  be 
added,  that  a  doctrine  made  its  appearance  in  opposition  to  ' 
the  original  fundamental  truth  warranted  by  the  preadiing  of  . 
the  apostles  in  all  the  churches.  Now,  in  what  do^  Tertullian  " 
place  this  foundation  of  the  genuine  apostolic  tradition,  from  j£ 
which  no  one  may  venture  to  swerve  1  He  gives  such  a  list  I  ^ 
of  essential  doctiines,  not  a  system  of  definite  ideas^  but  pure  "* 
facts,  the  £icts  of  the  announcement  of  salvation  whidi  haie 
Christ  for  their  centi^  point.  ''  Belief  in  one  Grod  almighty, 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  bom  of  the  ^ 

1 
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Yirgin  Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  who  rose  again 
the  third  day,  ascended  to  heaven,  now  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  by 
whom  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."    This  he  terms 
''the  sole,  immovable,  and  unalterable  rule  of  faith."*     All 
progressive  development  of  Christianity  must  proceed  on  this 
foundation ;  but  while  this  is  firmly  retained,  still  there  must 
be  a  progressive  development  efiected  by  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit:  there  must  be  no  standing  still.     <'  Only  let 
this  law  of  fiedth  remain,"  he  says,  "  and  other  things  relating 
to  discipline  and  Christian  conduct  will  allow  the  novelty  of 
ooneotion,  the  grace  of  God  continuing  to  work  even  to  the 
end.     For  what  would  this  be,  if,  while  Satan  works  con- 
tmnally,  and  adds  daily  to  the  inventions  of  evil,  the  grace 
of  Goa  were  to  cease,  or  leave  oflf  to  advance  1     On  this 
aoootmt,  the  Lord  has  sent  the  Paraclete,  that  since  himian 
mediocrity  cannot  receive  all  things  at  once,  it  may,  by  little 
and  little,  be  directed  and  led  to  perfection,  by  that  substitute 
of  the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit."     And  he  appeals  to  Christ's 
promise  of  the  future  influences  of  the  Paraclete,  as  being 
threefold,  namely,  the  perfecting  of  the  moral  element,  the 
nnfolding  the  meaning  of  holy  writ,  and  the  purer  knowledge 
of  truth  generally.'     He  acknowledges  that  the  supernatural, 
as  well  as  the  natural,  must  follow  the  law  of  successive  deve- 
lopment    Here  he  ^peals  to  the  unity  that  pervades  the 
works  of  God,  the  one  law,  as  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tural creation,  so  in  the  new  creation  of  which  revelation  is  the 
inatarument.  ''  Nothing,"  he  says,  *'  is  without  its  age :  all  things 
wait  their  time.     *  There  is  a  time  for  everything/  says  Eccle- 
aiastes.  See  how  the  creation  itself  by  degrees  advances  to  firuit. 
There  is  first  the  seed,  and  firom  the  seed  the  shrub  arises,  and 
from  the  shrub  ascends  the  tree;  then  the  branches  and  leaves 
acquire  strength,  and  the  whole  formation  of  the  tree  is  com- 
pleted; then  the  swelling  of  the  bud,  and  the  flower  breaks 
forth  fixnn  the  bud,  and  &om  the  flower  the  finiit  opens;  and 
this  last  is  for  some  time  rude  and  mis-shapen,  but  gradually 
growing  according  to  its  proper  age,  it  acquires  mellowness. 
Thus  also  it  is  with  righteousness  (for  there  is  the  same  God 
of  righteousness  and  of  the  creation) :  at  first  it  was  in  the 

*  "Begala  fidei  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabilis." 

*  **  Qiue  est  eigo  Paracleti  administratio,  nisi  hsec,  quod  disciplina 
dirigitur,  qnod  sciiptnns  reyelantor,  quod  intellectus  reformatur,  quod 
■d  mdiora  proftcitur." 
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rudiments,  nature  fearing  (jod;  then  through  the  law  and  the  ^  j 
prophets  it  advanced  to  infancy;  thence  through  the  Gorod 
it  grew  up  to  youth ;  and  now  by  the  Paraclete  it  is  arrived  at 
maturity.  For  he  alone  is  to  be  named  and  honoured  as  a  ^ 
master  by  Christ  For  he  does  not  speak  from  himself  but 
only  what  things  are  committed  to  him  by  Christ  He  ia  the 
only  forerunner,  for  he  is  the  only  one  who  comes  after 
Christ**  (Without  doubt,  Tertullian  means  to  say,  that  the 
only  appeal  must  lie  to  the  preceding  revelations  of  the  Pan- 
clete,  whose  office  it  is  to  carry  on  the  development  of  Cbxia- 
tian  truth :  that  the  only  appeal  is  to  the  authority  of  thia 
divine  antecessor,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  men  as  f<nrenm- 
ners,  such  as  the  Roman  bishops.)  ''  They  who  have  reoelved 
him,  prefer  truth  to  custom.  They  who  hear  him  who  still 
prophesies,  and  not  merely  in  ancient  times,  veil  the  vizgina." 
In  this  last  passage  is  contained  an  opposite  view  to  those  who 
maintained  that  with  John  the  Baptist  the  series  of  propbeta 
was  closed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  Tertullian  had  a 
right  conception  of  perfectibility  as  a  progressive  development 
of  Christianity.  This  progression  was  regarded  by  lum  as 
depending  on  the  unchangeable  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity. 
Progressive  development  was  not  a  development  passing  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Christianity,  but  moving  within  tiiem. 
His  view  was  only  erroneous  in  this  respect,  that  what  should 
have  been  regarded  as  something  proceeding  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Christianity  was  made  to  depend  on  the  authc^tj 
of  an  order  of  prophets  who  assumed  the  supreme  guidance  of 
the  church.  This  was  afterwards  committed  by  the  catholic 
church  to  the  collective  body  of  bishops,  and  thus  the  Monta- 
nist  conception  passed  over  to  the  catholic,  which  was  specially 
developed  by  Yincentius  Lerinensis.  It  is  also  deserving  of 
notice,  how  ^e  individual  who  has  often  been  r^arded  as  the 
representative  of  the  most  uncompromising  supematurahsm, 
and  who,  by  single  overwrought  expressions,  justified  the 
opinion,  endeavoured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  the  superna- 
tural into  imison  with  the  natural,  the  kingdom  of  grace  into 
harmony  with  the  kingdom  of  nature.  Thus  he  appeals  to  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  holy  writ,  nature,  and  Christian 
discipline.  "Scripture,"  he  says,  "foimds  the  law,  nature 
testifies  to  it,  and  discipline  requires  it." 

As  he  found  in  an  original  consciousness  of  Grod  the  unoon- 
aous  foreboding  of  Christianity,  and  a  point  of  connexion  lor  il| 
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SO  he  thought  m  general,  that  what  was  deduced  from  the  nature 
ot  man  as  the  ofi&pring  of  Grod, — ^what  had  transpired  in  its 
deivelopment  previous  to  Christianity, — must  point  to  Chris- 
tiaoity^  and  stand  in  imison  with  it.  "  By  virtue  of  the  silent 
oonsdousness  of  nature,  the  divinity  of  the  soul  itself  without 
men  being  conscious  of  it,  has  brought  this  into  the  use  of 
kwgnage,  as  also  many  other  things  which,  according  to  Scrip- 
tare,  are  to  be  done  and  said,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  show  else- 
wheKe.**  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  vindicates 
oiutoms  or  manners  which  in  his  opinion  have  a  soimd  inter- 
nal rights  the  ratio  for  themselves, — agree  with  the  spirit  of 
Montanism, — or  were  confirmed  by  an  express  oracle  of  the  new 
prophets,  makes  the  authority  of  tradition  independent  of 
holy  writ^  here  rather  opposes  the  authority  of  Scripture  to 
tradition,  to  which  an  appeal  was  made.  '' Interpret  thy 
Scriptures,  which  custom  knows  not,  for  had  it  known  them, 
it  would  never  have  existed.'* 

Chronological  data  lead  us  to  place  in  the  series  of  works 
wbioh  Terti2lian  composed  when  a  Montanist,  his  treatise  De 
FdUiOy  although  it  contains  no  internal  marks  of  Montanist 
views,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  the  subject  of  it  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  Montanist  controversies :  it  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  philosopher's  mantle  (rpt/3(iiv,  pallium),  which  was 
ridiculed  by  the  people  of  Carthage  as  a  foreign  Greek  fashion, 
aooompanied  by  a  satirical  discourse  against  the  extravagance, 
luxury,  and  corrupt  morals  of  that  degenerate  capital.  This 
mantle  was  the  distinctive  dress  of  heathen  philosophers  and 
asoetics.  By  means  of  tliis  dress,  when  they  appeared  in 
pablic,^  they  attracted  much  attention,  collected  arotmd  them 
troops  of  those  who  were  eager  after  knowledge  or  novelty, 
and  were  able,  if  it  were  not  their  aim  to  indulge  in  mere 
flhowy  declamation,  to  disseminate  on  such  occasions  salutary 
lessons.  Those  persons  among  the  heathen  who  were  distin- 
guif^ed  by  this  dress,  continued  to  wear  it  after  they  became 
Christians;  and  Christians  who  were  ascetics  assumed  it  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  that  they  might  be  able  to  present  Chris- 
tianity as  the  new  philosophy  derived  from  tlie  barbarians  of 
the  East  to  the  groups  that  gathered  around  them.  We  may 
oompare  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  East 

^  Tltiu  Justin  Martyr  tells  ns  that  when  a  person  saw  him  in  the 
philosopher's  nuutle,  he  saluted  him  with  the  words..  i^iK6ao^«  X^V^;^^^ 
•onglit  to  converse  with  him  on  higher  subjects.    I>icbl.c  TrypK  \mU 
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Indies,  who  represented  themselves  to  be  Saniahs  from  the 
West;  which,  if  nothing  else  were  added  inconsistent  with  the 
truth,  might  in  itself  be  a  blameless  external  accommodation. 

Tertullian  represents  the  pcUlium  as  justifying  itself  in  pre- 
ference to  the  toga,  the  dress  of  people  of  business,  against  the 
charge  of  a  life  not  generally  useful,  and  saying,  "  I  am  woai 
at  every  comer  of  the  street,  or  before  every  altar,  to  teabh 
remedies  for  depraved  manners,  which  may  confer  aoundneeB 
on  public  affairs,  both  for  cities  and  empires,  more  than  thoa 
canst  effect."  In  reference  also  to  the  use  which,  as  we  have 
remarked,  Christians  were  accustomed  to  make  of  the  jxe^tum, 
Tertullian  closes  his  treatise  with  these  words:  ''Thus  the 
Fallium  speaks.  But  I  confer  upon  it  fellowship  with  a 
divine  institute  and  doctrine.  Bejoice  and  exult,  O  Pallium  ! 
a  better  philosophy  has  now  honoured  thee,  since  thou  haafc 
begun  to  be  worn  by  Christians." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Tertullian  composed  this  treatifle 
shortly  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  that  he  had 
put  on  the  ascetic  dress  as  a  Christian.  But  against  this  rap- 
position  there  is  a  chronological  mark  which  obliges  us  to 
place  the  composition  of  this  treatise  in  the  time  when  Cank 
calla  and  his  brother  (reta  had  already  received  the  dignity  of 
Augusti  from  their  £sither  Septimius  Severus,  when  the  empiie 
was  in  a  peaceful  state,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
the  Britons,  about  a.d.  208.  And  it  is  certain  that  Tertullian 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  at  least  ten  years  before. 
The  supposition  also  that  he  assumed  the  ascetic  drees  on  his 
passing  over  to  Montanism,  has  the  chronology  against  it, 
since  he  appears  as  a  Montanist  in  writings  of  an  earli^  date. 
The  opinion  of  Salmasius  that  the  cleigy  at  that  time  wore  a 
peculiar  dress,  and  that  this  was  the  paUium,  is  destitute  of 
any  proof;  and  it  is  in  nowise  probable  that  Tertullian  at  his 
entrance  into  the  clerical  order,  began  to  wear  the  paUmm, 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  adopted  the  ascetic  mode  of  living 
at  some  later  period  of  life,  induced  by  external  or  internal 
causes,  perhaps  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  since  he  was  resolved 
never  to  marry  again.^ 

>  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  words  ^t\6<ro^s  and  kaxtir^  ven 

at  that  time  synonymous,  so  that  the  dress  of  the  philosophers  was  alto 

^^^  dress  of  the  ascetics.    See  Artemidar.  OneirocrU.  lib.  iv.  eapi  8S, 

'  which  passage  we  may  learn  what  belonged  among  the  heatlMn  to 

b  of  an  ascetic.    *AX4^8pos  6  ^ikSeo^,  IftcXc  &  edrrf  <pts  hifi 
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THE  THIRD   CLASS  OF  TERTULLIAN's   WRITINGS. 
THE  DOGMATIC  AND  DOGMATIC-POLEMICAL  TREATISE& 


SECTION  I. 

SB1TI8E8    or    THIS    CLASS    COMPOSED    BEFOBB    TERTULLIAS    BBOAMB  A 

MONTANIST. 

seems  most  suitable  to  begin  our  review  of  this  class  of 
frtullian's  writings  with  that  work  in  whichj  without  entering 
bo  the  substance  of  the  controversy, — ^into  the  discussion  of 
J  particular  doctrines  with  heretics,— his  object  is  to  prove 
Bit  they  were  not  justified  in  propounding  any  new  doctrines, 
d  thus  to  constiTict  a  formal  argument  against  all  heresies ; 
is  work,  in  accordance  with  juridical  phraseology,  he  en- 
led  Frasscriptio  adversus  Hasreticos,  Here  the  question  arises 
lether  decisive  marks  of  Monl^nism  or  Anti-Montanism  are 

be  found  in  this  book,  or  at  least  such  as  will  determine 
th  some  probability  to  which  class  it  belongs.  In  the  first 
%oe,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  that  he  composed  this 
)rk  before  his  other  writings  in  controversy  with  particular 
Tetics  or  any  particular  teachers  of  heresy  :  for  he  says  at 
e  close  of  it, — "  But  now  we  have  argued  generally  against  all 
redes,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back  by  certain  and  just 
d  necessary  rules,  from  making  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
sprites.  As  to  the  rest,  if  the  grace  of  God  fitvour  us,  we 
all  give  a  special  answer  to  some  of  them."  *  Certainly, 
ese  words  cannot  apply  to  the  short  notices  respecting 
iiesies  that  follow  in  some  manuscripts,  but  only  to  all  his 

^  Gap.  zIy.  "  Sed  nunc  qnidem  generaliter  actum  est  nobis  adyenns 
treses  omnes  certis  et  justis  et  necessariis  prsescriptionibns  repellendas 
coUadone  scriptnrarum.    De  reliquo,  si  Dei  graUa  tudxmftmt  ^\2^a3& 
seialiter  quibusdam  negpondebimiis.'* 
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writings  against  them ;  but  the  misunderstanding  of  th< 
words  gave  rise  to  the  opinion^  that  something  was  wantij 
here,  which  was  supported  by  that  imsuitable  piece  added  ■/ 
some  foreign  hand,  which  by  internal  evidence  disowns  Tr 
tullian's  authorship.  As  that  appears  so  clearly,  the  objectij 
made  by  some,  and  lately  by  Von  Colin,*  amounts  to  nol 
that  Tertullian  in  some  of  those  polemical  writings  speaks  R 
this  book  as  if  he  had  then  first  resolved  to  compose  sacbl  a 
work  at  some  future  time  f  when  he  says,  for  instance,  in  on^cf 
these  writings,  that  another  book  would  accomplish  the 
of  refuting  the  heretics  on  the  grotmd  of  their  novelty. 
Tertullian  personifies  such  a  book,— introduces  itaa  actmg,-Tie 
might  also  speak  thus  of  a  writing  already  composed,  whetlier 
by  a  foreign  hand  or  his  own ;  especially,  if  Tertullian  in  that 
passage  refers  to  this  as  a  reason  why  he  entered  on  the 
actual  discussion  of  particular  heresies, — that  he  wished  not 
to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  distrusting  his  own 
cause,  by  always  having  recourse  to  that  formal  incompetence 
of  heretics  to  make  use  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  intimates 
that  he  had  already  written  a  book,  which  might  clear  him 
from  such  an  imputation.  But  indeed,  though  it  is  dear 
that  he  composed  this  work  before  his  other  dogmatio^)ole- 
mical  writings,  it  does  not  appear  from  that^  that  this  was 
written  before  he  embraced  Montanism ;  for  it  would  be 
possible  that  all  his  writings  of  this  class  without  exception 
were  subsequent  to  that  event  It  is  conceivable,  that  at 
an  earlier  period  he  had  employed  his  pen  only  on  sabjeots  of 
apologetic  and  practical  importance,  and  that  Montanism  had 
awakened  in  him  a  more  dogmatic  and  polemic  tendency. 
The  Prescription  itself  might  have  been  used  by  the  Montanist^ 
and  contains  in  itself  no  mark  whatever  of  being  non- 
montanist ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Montanism  wished  to  ally 
itself  to  apostolic  tradition,  and  to  the  rule  of  £Edth  imam* 
mously  adopted  in  all  the  churches.  It  was  only  <m  this 
foundation  that  he  maintained  a  progressive  development  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  of  Christian  life,  as  we  have  proved. 
Tertullian  in  this  book  allows  free  inquiry  as  Icmg  as  it  is 

'  In  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  monograph. 

^  Contr.Marc.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  *'  Sed  alius  libellus  hnnc  gradnm  initiBebii 
adversus  hfereticos  etiam  sine  retractatu  doctrinarum  revinoendoi^  quod 
hoc  aini  de  prsBscriptione  novitatis.  Nunc  quatenus  admitteadft  oongTM- 

I  est,  in  tardnm  ne  compendium  praoscriptionis  ubique  adroettam 

SdentifB  deputetur,  regulam  adversarii  prius  prsetexam,  ne  eni  lateal* 

qua  principaVia  qutt&\.\o  d\TSi\fiaX\mi  «iX>r 
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kept  within  the  limits  of  tiniyersal  dogmatic  tradition.  Only 
such  an  investigation  must  be  confined  to  a  subject  which 
will  leave  the  rule  of  fidth  iminjured.'  And  in  another  place 
he  saysy — "  As  long  as  its  form  remains  in  its  proper  order, 
thou  mayst  seek  as  much  as  thou  pleasest,  and  discuss  and 
give  ftill  scope  to  thy  curiosity,  if  anything  appears  to  thee  to 
hang  in  doubt,  or  to  be  involved  in  obscurity."  * 

Though  in  the  application  and  carrying  out  of  such  a 
presoription  against  heretics,  we  can  find  nothing  that  in  itself 
is  at  variance  with  the  character  of  Montanism, — thojigh  it  is 
evident  that  Tertullian  as  a  Montanist  could  feel  no  scruple  in 
maiking  use  of  such  a  prescription, — ^yet  in  the  manner  of  dis- 
oossing  it  in  this  book,  we  must  recognise  many  things  that 
bear  evidence  of  a  non-Montanist  spirit.  When  Tertullian 
spoke  of  what  might  be  doubtful  and  disputable,  when  he 
asserted  that  by  merely  expounding  the  Scriptures  the  heretics 
oould  not  be  mastered,  who  made  everything  doubtful, — a 
person  so  filled  with  the  Montanist  spirit  and  Montanist  ideas, 
must  have  been  strongly  predisposed  to  appeal  to  the  new 
crades  of  the  new  prophets,  by  which  so  many  things  hitherto 
doubtful  would  be  decided,  and  so  many  uncertain  things  be 
converted  into  certainties.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he 
oould  be  very  far  from  making  such  an  appeal.  And  although 
in  this  treatise  it  was  only  his  business  to  maintain  the  stand- 
point which  he  and  the  Montanists  occupied  in  common  with 
the  church  against  the  heretics,  namely,  opposing  their  pre- 
tensions by  the  universally  acknowledged  authority  of  apo- 
stolic tradition,  yet  it  is  not  psychologi^ly  probable  that  he 
oould  have  refrained  from  making  at  least  some  allusion  to 
the  new  revelations  which  were  so  important  to  him  in  every 
reepect  He  says  that  if  any  one  should  meet  with  some- 
thing uncertain  and  obscure,  of  which  he  desires  a  solution, 
he  ought  to  apply  to  the  learned  among  his  Christian 
brethren ;'  but  no  trace  can  be  foimd  of  any  mention  of  the 
new  prophets,  such  as  a  Montanist  must  have  felt  himself 
compelled  to  make.      And  yet  it  belonged,  according  to 

^  Cap.  xiL  "  Quseramus  ergo  in  noBtro  et  anostris  et  de  nostro,  idque 
dnntazat,  qaod  salva  regala  fidei  potest  in  qusestionem  devenire." 

*  Gap.  ziv.  "  Ceterum  manente  firma  ejus  in  suo  ordine,  quantum 
tibet  qtuBias  et  tractes  et  omnem  libidinem  curiositatis  effundas,  si  quid 
tibi  vfdetur  vel  ambignitate  pendere  vel  obscuritate  obumbrari." 

'  Gap.  ziy.  "Est  utique  frater  aliquis  doctor  gratia  Bcientieo  donatns, 
mt  aliqoii  inter  exerci^tos  conyersatus,  aliquid  tecum,  cnriosius  tamen 


I 
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Tertullian*s  opinion,  to  the  office  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  new 
order  of  prophets,  to  cast  light  on  the  meaning  of  holy  irrii 
Still  more  strongly  must  a  Montanist  have  been  indaoed  to 
make  such  a  reference,  when  the  subject  under  consideratioii 
is  the  promise  that  the  Paraclete  should  lead  into  all  tmth, 
and  reveal  what  the  men  of  that  age  could  not  yet  apparehend. 
Certainly  Tertullian  might  as  a  Montanist,  in  controYeny 
with  the  Gnostics,  who  accused  the  apostles  of  ignorance  and 
error  on  many  points,  have  adverted  to  the  distinction  between 
the  earlier  stand-point  of  the  apostles  when  unenlightened, 
and  their  later  stand-point  when  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  the  promise  made  to  them  of  the  Paraclete  ;— 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  denied  from  the  stand* 
point  of  Montanism,  that  that  promise  referred  in  a  oertain 
sense  to  the  apostles,  and  was  fidfilled  to  them,  although  in  a 
wider  sense  it  was  applied  to  the  new  era  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  new  prophets.  But  Tertullian  as  a 
Montanist  woiild  hardly  have  so  expressed  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  to  take  no  account  of  that  further  application  of  the 
promise  which  was  so  important  to  him,  and  which  would  have 
aided  the  accusations  of  the  opponents  of  Montanism,  who  were 
unwilling  to  admit  the  further  application  of  that  promise. 
On  this  account  we  are  desirous  of  looking  more  closely 
at  these  passages  in  Tertullian.  He  says  against  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  appealed  to  Christ's  words,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find,"  to  show  that  Christ  himself  required  seekmg  and 
inquiring,  that  it  must  have  been  very  different  when  Christ 
spoke  these  words  to  the  apostles,  who  at  that  time  had  not 
yet  partaken  of  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which 
they  would  know  all  things,  from  the  present  state,  when  the 
apostles  might  be  regarded  as  teachers  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  all  things  through  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ''  At  last  he  commanded  that  they  should  go 
to  teach  and  baptize  the  nations,  since  they  were  about  to 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  who  should  lead  them 

into  all  truth But  if  the  apostles,  who  were  destined 

to  be  teachers,  were  themselves  to  obtain  a  teacher  in  the 
Paraclete,  much  more  will  the  direction,  '^  Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find,"  be  inapplicable  to  us,  to  whom  the  doctrine  was  to 
oome  directly  through  the  apostles,  as  it  did  to  the  apostles 
•"brough  the  Holy  Spirit.     Indeed,  Tertullian,  in  this  —— 


akes  use  of  the  rule,  which  he  applies,  according  to  his 
ried  polemical  \)\a&,  ^xxve^\xcL<^  ou  one  sLde^  and  aometimeB 
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on  the  other,  that  what  was  primarily  said  by  our  Lord 
in  reference  to  the  apostles,  must  admit  of  universal  applica- 
tion to  Christians  generally  in  all  ages ;  but  the  manner  in 
whioh  he  here  expresses  it,  shows  very  plainly  that  at  this 
time  he  had  no  intention  of  making  a  special  application 
of  this  promise  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 

**  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  have 
oome  down  to  us  through  the  hearing  of  the  Jews,  are  set  forth 
for  all ;  but  most  of  them  being  directed  to  particular  persons, 
do  not  possess  for  us  the  property  of  an  exhortation,  but  are 
an  example.'*'  It  is  evident  that  TertuUian,  since  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  mention  the  possible  general  application 
of  these  words,  could  so  much  the  less  have  omitted  to  repre- 
sent the  special  value  which  these  words  must  possess  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  Montanists  in  reference  to  the  new  re- 
Yelations.  He  would  in  this  way,  as  happens  here,  have,  in  fact, 
e^ressly  contradicted  his  own  Montanist  principles.  More- 
over, in  contradiction  to  Montanism,  he  refers  expressly  to 
the  apostles  the  words  of  Christ,  that  he  had  still  many  things 
to  say  which  the  men  of  his  age'  could  not  apprehend.  Also, 
we  might  here  mention  two  other  things,  as  marks  of  non- 
Montanism,  though  without  attaching  any  great  importance 
-to  them.  Tertidlian  expresses  himself  in  one  passage^  as 
if  Peter  was  called  the  Rock  on  which  the  church  is  built, 
and  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  was  given  him  by  Christ ; 
but  as  a  Montanist,  he  disputed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  words  to  the  apostle  Peter  and  Roman  bishops 
as  his  successors.  He  maintained  that  these  words  referred 
to  Peter  only  as  a  man  specially  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  all  spiritales  homines  equally  with  him.  Never- 
theless, by  what  Tertullian  here  says,  such  a  general  reference 
of  these  words  is  not  excluded.  Then,  too,  we  may  here 
notice  the  manner  in  which  he  regards  the  Roman  church 
and  the  Roman  bishops,  by  which  we  recognise  in  him  a  man 
reverencing  the  Roman  church  as  the  ecclesia  apostolica  for 
the  West,  and  still  maintaining  a  friendly  relation  to  the 
Boman  bishops.  We  know,  indeed,  that  as  a  Montanist  he 
was  involved  in  a  violent  schism  with  the  Roman  church, 
yet  we  would  not  confidently  pronounce  this  to  be  evidence 
of  the  non-Montanism  of  this  treatise;  for  although  as  a 
Montanist  he  was  in  many  respects  an  opponent  of  the 
Boman  bishops  and  resisted  their  pretensions,  yet  he  might 
>  Cap.  vuL  •  Cap.  xxii.  *  \\?A. 
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forget  all  this  when  engaged  in  conflict  with  their  commcm 
enemies. 

But  for  the  later  post-montanist  origin  of  this  work,  what 
occurs  in  it  in  reference  to  Hermogenes  has  been  adduced; 
for  Tertullian,  as  a  Montanist,  violently  attacked  him,  and,  as 
we  see,  many  things  which  he  says  against  him  are  connected 
with  his  own  Montanism.  In  the  regvlajideiy  which  Ter- 
tullian  quotes,  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  essentially  apostoliG 
doctrine  which  form  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Apostles  Creed, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  from  nothing,  a 
reference  has  been  supposed  to  Hermogenes  as  the  impugner 
of  this  doctrine.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  rdferenoe 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  proved  to  have  been  intended ; 
for  as  in  the  whole  contest  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  is 
treated  o^  and  this  opposition  is  a  leading  topic  throughout 
the  work,  everything  said  by  Tertullian  in  it  is  fully  accounted 
for.  But  certainly  in  two  passages  there  is  an  express  refer- 
ence to  Hermogenes,  yet  we  cannot  consider  the  &ct  that 
Tertullian  appears  in  this  treatise  as  an  opponent  of  Hermo- 
genes, as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  Tertullian 
had  embraced  Montanism;  for  as  we  must  have  already 
noticed  in  many  instances,  that  tendencies  and  ideaa  whi(A 
Tertullian  had  adopted  before  that  event  were  taken  along 
with  him  into  Montanism;  so  before  he  passed  from  his 
Christian  stand-point  to  Montanism,  he  might  have  been 
an  opponent  of  one  who  assailed  the  creative  power  of  God 
by  a  doctrine  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, which  appeared  to  him  to  injure  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  opponent  of  one  who,  from  the  stand-point 
of  a  cold  objectivity  hateful  to  TertuUian's  glowing  Christian 
feeling,  was  not  afraid  as  a  painter  to  borrow  objects  for  hii 
art  from  the  heathen  mythology.  We  know  too  little  respect- 
ing the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Hermogenes  and  the  exact 
date  of  Tertullian*s  passing  over  to  Montanism,  to  adduce 
anything  against  such  a  supposition. 

This  treatise  of  Tertullian^s  was  occasioned  by  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  much-agitated  church,  as  it  was 
developing  itself  in  conflict  with  heretics.  It  was  matter  of 
experience  that  men  and  women  who  had  belonged  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  church,  had  acquired  great  reputation  in 
it|  and  hitherto  had  appeared  examples  of  firmness  in  the 

h,  were  brought  imder  the  influence  of  the  sects  that  were 
around  them ;  and  in  consequence,  many  of  the 
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belieyers  were  surprised  and  disturbed.  The  thought 
mig^t  well  arise  in  such  persons*  minds, — '^  Must  not  these 
aeots  hare  right  on  their  side,  in  virtue  of  which  they  obtain 
ftooess  to  80  misuiy,  and  to  persons  of  such  character  1"  As 
TertuUian  says,  ''There  are  people  who  are  struck  with 
Bstonishment  at  certain  persons  who  have  been  caught  by 
heresy,  and  are  built  up  to  ruin.'*'  Heretics  gain  an  entrance 
for  themselves,  first  and  chiefly,  by  appealing  to  holy  writ ; 
brank  this  at  first  they  deduce  their  doctrine,  and  wish  thence 
bo  oarry  on  the  waifare  they  have  commenced  against  the 
sliiirdi.  The  less  the  multitude  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
torical records  of  religion,  the  less  are  they  exercised  in  the 
right  interpretation  of  them ;  and  the  greater  their  deficiency 
in  the  right  principles  of  interpretation,  so  much  more  easily 
ire  they  the  prey  of  heretics.  On  this  account  Tertullian 
iras  anxious  to  furnish  believers,  if  possible,  with  a  preserva- 
dve  against  heresies  that  would  be  independent  of  the  inter- 
piretation  of  scripture.  And  since  experience  had  proved  that 
Dothing  was. gained  by  an  exegetical  dispute  in  which  men 
prooeed  on  different  assimiptions  and  principles,  and  the  weak, 
who  saw  that  heretics  could  always  adduce  reasons  for  their 
opinionB,  were  thereby  led  astray,  Tertullian  thought  that 
lie  must  seek  out  another  method  of  refuting  heretics,  and  of 
establishing  believers.  He  says,  "  Our  adversaries  urge  the 
Scriptures  upon  us,  and  by  this  their  boldness  they  unsettle 
some ;  and  in  the  actual  conflict  they  weary  out  the  strong, 
they  capture  the  weak,  they  dismiss  the  imdecided  with 
Bor^ples.'*  "  What,"  he  exclaims,  **  wilt  thou  gain,  who  art 
most  practised  in  the  Scriptures,  when  if  thou  defendest  any- 
thing it  is  denied  by  thy  adversary,  and  if  thou  deniest 
anything  it  is  defended?  Thou  wilt  lose  nothing  but  thy 
Toioe  in  the  debate,  and  gain  nothing  but  worthless  praise  on 
aoconnt  of  the  blasphemy  of  thy  opponent.'  But  he,  if  there 
be  any  such  person,  for  whom  thou  enterest  into  discussion  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  thou  mayest  confirm  him  when  wavering, 

^  The  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  viiL  10,  seem  to  have  suggested  to 
TerinlUan  Uds  singular  phraseology ;  and  he  also  appears  to  use  the 
wofd  cidifieare  in  an  ironical  sense. 

'  Dr.  Keander  in  his  translation  follows  the  reading  in  Semler's 
edition^  "Nihil  consequeris,  nisi  vilem  de  blasphematione  laudem;** 
hnt  other  editors  read  the  latter  caose,  "nisi  bilem  de  blasphematione," 
(nnitting  "laudem,"  which  is  adopted  in  Mr.  Dodgson's  translation, 
Oxford,  1842,  *'thon  wilt  gain  nothing  but  vexation  from  their 
UaqEteay."    Tide  TertidL  Opera,  ed  Smler,  voL  ii.  p.  17.— Tiu 
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will  he  incline  to  truth,  or  rather  to  heresies  ?  By  this  my 
thing  he  is  moved,  that  he  sees  thou  hast  made  no  progn^ 
since  on  both  sides  the  affirming  and  denying  are  on  a  ptr; 
by  this  equal  altercation  he  goes  away  more  doubtM  tim 
ever,  not  knowing  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  heresy." 

Before  we  foUow  Tertullian  any  further  in  his  polemici^ 
the  question  meets  us,  whether  he  writes  firom  his  own  per- 
sonal experience ;  whether  he  was  moved  to  compose  tfak 
tieatise  by  an  immediate  necessity  arising  from  the  state  of  ifaa 
church's  development  at  that  period,  and  had  in  view  a  parti* 
cular  sect,  or  class  of  sects,  with  which  the  Western  chunh 
was  especially  called  to  combat — ^whether  a  definite  image 
was  presented  to  his  mental  vision,  or  whether  he  had  in  In 
mind  all  the  heresies  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  had  ooni- 
bined  the  various  marks  which  suited  the  different  sects  with- 
out distinction,  because  he,  wished  rather  to  animadvert  on 
what  was  common  to  all  these  heresies  in  their  opposition  to 
the  church,  rather  than  to  take  account  of  their  distinctife 
pecuUarities.  One  thing  is  imdeniable,  that  thou^  TiB<- 
tullian  alludes  in  passing  to  other  heresies,  yet  the  image  of 
the  Gnostics,  whom  the  church  had  then  especially  to  oombati 
to  whom  TertuUian's  practical  spirit  formed  the  most  striking 
contrast,  and  against  whom,  or  their  teachers,  several  of  hn 
writings  were  specially  directed,  stood  present  to  his  mind. 
But  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  in  view  all  the  daBBGB 
of  Gnostics,  or  chiefly  a  certain  section  of  them,  by  whom  the 
Western  chmxh  was  peculiarly  annoyed.  When  Tertullian 
deduces  all  heresies  from  the  Grecian  philosophy,  we  mmt 
consider  that  he  was  acquainted  with  speculation  only  in  the 
form  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  that  when  he  foimd  anj 
peculiar  speculative  views  he  believed  that  these  could  be 
deduced  from  no  other  source  than  one  of  the  schools  of 
Grecian  philosophy.  The  truth  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  hii 
remarks  is  the  formation  of  the  Gnostic  system  frx)m  a  ming^ 
of  foreign  speculative  and  Christian  elements.  Likewise  what 
Tertullian  says  respecting  particular  speculative  question^ 
with  which  the  heretics  as  well  as  the  philosophers  interested 
themselves,  suits  the  Gnostics  entirely,  but  not  the  leadiqg 
tendency  of  Gnosticism,  that  of  Marcion.  Yet  TertaUiaQf 
who  saw  in  Gnosticism  only  the  common  element  of  oppo- 
sition against  the  simple  Christian  truth  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  had  certainly  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  disposition.  V>  'm-^^U^^  ^jDid  understand  the  p^mlitf 
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pcdntB  in  which  Mardon  differed  from  the  other  Gnostics. 
Eveiywhere  he  saw  only  the  derivation  from  the  one  source  of 
phUosophical  schools.  It  is  evident  how  much  he  erred  in 
wm^"pg  use  of  this  assumption,  and  how  little  he  was  capable 
of  nnderstanding  the  peciUiarities  of  Marcion*s  mind,  when  he 
deduced  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  one,  good,  holy,  merciful 
Gqdy  who  only  redeems  and  blesses,  but  never  punishes ;  the 
God  of  love, — a  doctrine  which  certainly  was  formed  only 
from  a  one-fiided  exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  Christian  view 
of  the  Divine  attributes, — ^it  is  evident  how  he  erred,  I  say, 
when  he  deduced  this  from  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  and 
traced  back  the  idea  to  the  Stoic  aTraOua,  When  Tertullian 
njB  of  the  heretics,  that  they  were  continually  appealing  to 
Christ's  words,  *'  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find,*'  and  calling  for  con- 
tinued investigation ;  this  applies  more  correctly  to  the  specu- 

[  lative  Gnostics,  than  to  the  more  practical  Marcionites ;  or 
we  must  so  imderstand  it,  that  they  said  this  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  tmconditional  dependence  on  church  tradition ; — that 
they  refbrred  only  to  continued  inquiiy  after  what  was  the 

^  original^  unadulterated  doctrme  of  Christ  which  they  wished 
to  purify  from  the  adulterations  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the 

^  traditions  of  the  church.  When  Tertullian  says  in  the  pas- 
■igas  we  have  quoted  respecting  the  heretics,  that  they  gained 
a  ready  entrance  for  themselves  by  appealing  to  holy  writ,  he 
only  asKrts  what  will  apply  to  all  the  Gnostics.  Althou^  it 
was  not  true  earnestness  with  which  they  so  zealously  ap- 
pealed to  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  frequently  em- 
piloyed  quotations  from  the  Bible  in  order  to  gain  an  entrance 
for  their  doctrines.  Especially  they  made  use  of  the  parables 
which  could  be  most  easily  employed  with  exegetical  arbitra- 

-  liness  in  the  absence  of  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  strange  doctrines.  Tertullian,  as 
well  as  Irenseus,  informs  us  that  the  heretics  adopted  such 
means.  But  it  was  the  school  of  Marcion  in  which  the  New 
Testament  biblical  element  prevailed  in  opposition  to  that  of 
.tiadition,  and  which  was  actuated  by  real  earnestness  to  prove 
their  doctrines  from  the  New  Testament  records,  as  &x  as 
thery  received  them,  and  which  proceeded  uprightly  on  the 
principle^  to  acknowledge  nothing  as  Christian  doctrine  which 
oould  not  be  derived  from  that  soiurce.  The  Marcionites  were 
tlso  most  capable  of  gaining  access  by  this  method  ;  it  was 
^ery  difficult  to  carry  on  an  exegetical  dispute  with  them, 
because  in  many  points  they  had  tiie  truth  on  their  eidA^  «ccA 

WOL.  IL  VJf 
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could  reproach  their  opponents  with  mingling  a  Jewkh 
element  with  primitive  Christianity,  and  with  not  imdo^ 
standing  and  examining  the  whole  depth  of  primitiYe  Ghrii-  |^ 
tianitj.  The  Marcionites  also  had  spread  more  eoLtemmh  \^ 
than  any  other  sect,  in  the  Western  church,  and  oofold  w  p 
forth  a  man  of  Tertullian*s  eminence  to  the  conflict  Whn  -M 
he  disputes  with  adversaries  who  charge  part  of  the  apostkB 
with  ignorance  of  true  Christianity,  and  appeals  to  the  fitft 
that  Peter  himself  was  accused  by  Paul  of  a  Judaizmir  o(MV 
ruption  of  Christianity,' we  find  hL  a  tau*  of  mS!' Bat 
one  passage  in  which  Tertullian  describes  the  conduct  of  the  he- 
retics, is  pecidiarly  important  for  deciding  the  question,  lAuX 
party  he  chiefly  had  in  view  in  his  polemic&  He  says,'  *^  I  will 
not  omit  a  description  of  heretical  conduct<y  how  worthlen^ 
how  earthly,  how  human  it  is ;  without  dignity,  without  autho- 
rity, without  discipline ;  corresponding  to  their  £uth.  Fintof 
all,  it  is  imcertain  who  is  catechumen,  who  is  a  believer  among 
them ;  they  all  alike  approach' — ^they  pray  alike ;"  (that  Ie^  they 
all  take  part  in  the  same  prayers ,  there  are  no  special  prajen 
for  the  catechumens  and  for  the  baptized ;  at  the  pimyen 
preparatory  to  the  Supper  the  catechumens  were  not  dis- 
missed ;)  ^'  also  the  heathen,  if  they  come  in,*  they  will  oast 
that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  and  pearls  before  swine  f 
(this  no  doubt  refers  to  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  at 
which  heretics  and  heathens  were  allowed  to  be  present ;  Ter- 
tulli£in  does  not  allow  the  reality  of  the  holy  supper  among 
heretics,  nor  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  with  them).  "  The 
neglect  of  discipline  they  regard  as  simplicity ;  and  the  atten- 

^  Gap.  xxiii.  '*  Proponunt  ergo,  ad  Bugillandam  ig^orantiam  aliqnam 
postolorum,  quod  Petrut)  et  qui  cum  eo  erant,  reprehensi  sint  a  PmIo.* 

^  Cap.  xli. 

■  *^  Pariter  adeunt."  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  here  to  supply 
fcdesia/m  or  eucharistiamf  aacram  cc&nam : — whether  the  meaning  n, 
they  come  in  the  aame  manner  to  church  at  the  public  assemblies^  uera 
i»  no  particular  place  appointed  for  the  baptized  and  the  catechament, 
)ll  remain  assembled  together ;  the  catechumens  are  not  dismisMd  it 
rhe  celebration  of  the  communion,  when  the  prayers  b^n ;— or,  whether 
the  meaning  is,  they  are  equally  admitted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
supper.  But  this  cannot  be  understood  as  if  the  catechumens  actoslly 
partook  of  the  holy  supper  along  with  the  baptized.  Such  a  custom,  to 
admit  unbaptized  persons  to  partake  of  the  holy  supper,  certidnlj  coold 
never  have  existed.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  explanation  most  be 
untrue.  But  it  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  all  persons  were  pe^ 
mitted  to  be  present  at'  tlie  celebration  of  the  supper,  as  in  all  utt 
follows  the  reference  is  to  the  supper;  and  Urns  the  meaning  will 
anount  to  the  expUnation  first  girep 
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tion  we  pay  to  it  they  call  cajolery ;  ^  they  make  peace  with 
all  indisGriminately,"  (that  is,  they  hold  church  communion 
with  all,  without  distinction,)  '^  it  signifies  nothing  to  them 
irbai  differences  of  doctrine  are  foimd  among  them,  provided 
thej  unite  in  impugning  the  one  truth.  All  promise  know- 
ledge. The  catechimiens  are  perfect  before  they  are  taught : 
6¥en  the  female  heretics,  how  forward  !  who  ventvue  to  teach, 
to  dispute,  to  practise  exorcisms,  to  promise  cures,  perhaps 
even  to  baptize  !  Their  ordinations  are  rash,  careless,  incon- 
stant. At  one  time  they  appoint  neophytes ;  at  another 
time,  men  boimd  to  the  world,*'  (that  is,  who  are  connected 
with  certain  state  offices ;  for  already  a  law  of  the  church 

^  existed,  that  no  one  bound  muneribus  pttblicia  should  venture 
■to  enter  the  clerical  calling,  since  it  was  presumed  that  the 

^  undertaking  of  such  worldly  business  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  that  vocation ;)  "  sometimes  our  apostates,  that  they  may 
bind  them  to  themselves  by  the  glory  (of  station),  since  they 
oannot  by  truth.     Nowhere  is  promotion  easier  than  in  the 

L  camp  of  rebels,  since  simply  to  be  there  is  a  merit  There- 
fiare  one  man  is  bishop  to-day,  another  to-morrow ;  to-day  he 
is  a  deacon,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  reader  ;  to-day  he  is  a 
presbyter,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  layman  ;  for  even  on  lay- 
men they  confer  priestly  offices.*' 

It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  in  this  passage  had  principally 
wome  one  definite  party  in  his  thoughts  whose  general  features 
he  has  delineated;  at  least,  what  he  says  will  not  apply  to  all 
the  Gnostics.  Many  of  them  aimed  at  establishing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  that  was  then  forming,  a  hier- 
ardhy  of  another  kind,  a  more  intellectual  hierarchy.  Among 
them,  the  line  of  demarcation  was  very  strongly  marked 
between  the  consecrated  and  the  unconsecrated,  and  the  dif- 
ftirent  ranks.  Certainly,  a  striving  after  simplicity  could  not 
I  be  asserted  of  the  majority  of  them;  there  was  too  much 
'  pomp  and  show.  The  first  part  of  Tertullian's  description 
would  suit  exactly  only  that  party  whose  image,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  have  been  vividly  present  to  him  while  composing 
this  treatise.  It  was  Marcion's  school,  which,  as  it  was  opposed 
to  the  intermixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements  in  the 
Caihulio  church,  was  not  less  so  to  the  hierarchy  that  was 
springing  up,  to  the  injury  of  the  universal  Christian  priest- 
hood.    This  it  was  that  wished  to  restore  everywhere  the 

1  **  Shnplicitatem  yolunt  esse  prostrfttionem  disciplixue,  ci^as  ^ZJiSA 
not  coram  lenociniam  Tocant.'* 
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original  apostolic  simplicity,  and  accused  the  ehurdi  of  baling  v 
disturbed  it  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Marcian's  Bchod  wm  ■ 
justified  in  its  opposition  to  the  rising  hierarchical  elemflol  \ 
that  threatened  to  overpower  the  original  universal  priest-  i 
hood  of  Christians,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  was  likely  to  cany  [ 
its  opposition  too  far,  when  it  insisted  that  everything  was  to 
be  literally  retained  as  it  was  understood  to  be  laid  down  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  various  stages 
of  development  may  be  distinguished ;  and  hence  this  school 
set  itself  against  all  historical  development,  even  what  mig^ 
proceed  from  a  soimd  Christian  element  We  recognise  hen 
specifically  the  opposition  among  the  Marcionites  to  the 
newly-formed  separation  of  the  various  parts  of  divine  wonhip^ 
that  in  which  all  the  unbaptized  might  take  a  part  and  thit 
which  only  the  baptized  would  have  a  right  to  attend, — the  di^ 
tinction  between  what  was  afterwards  called  the  mis9a  eaUdiMr 
menorum  and  the  missa  fdelvum.  As  we  may  perceive  by  the 
language  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23,  origmaUy 
every  one  without  distinction  might  frequent  the  meetings  of 
the  church,  and  remain  as  long  as  he  pleased;  there  was  no 
distinction  of  classes,  according  to  which  some  might  remain 
while  others  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw.  Facilities  wen 
given,  that  those  who  were  not  Christians  might  derive  in- 
struction from  what  took  place  in  Christian  worship.  It  was 
desired,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  Paul,  that  thus  those 
who  were  without  the  pale  of  the  church  might  be  induced  to 
enter  it.  But  afterwards  it  gave  offence  for  the  unbaptiied  to 
join  in  all  the  devotions  of  the  &.ithful,  and  particularly  to  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper.  It  became  oos- 
tomary  to  dismiss  all  the  unbaptized,  not  excepting  the  cat^ 
chumens — all  persons,  in  short,  who  were  not  authorized,  to  be 
communicants — ^before  offering  the  prayers  that  were  introdne- 
tory  to  the  celebration  of  the  supper.  Marcion,  who  was 
always  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  apostolic  simplicity,  i^ 
looked  on  the  new  arrangements  with  a  suspicious  eye^  and 
quickly  detected  anything  hierarchical,  set  himself  a^unet 
tills  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  divine  aervioe.  In  hit 
opinion,  the  holy  supper  could  not  be  desecrated  by  the  pn- 
sence  of  the  catechumens ;  and  he  was  desirous  that  for  the 
future  they  should  take  a  part  in  all  the  devotions.  We  know 
from  Jerome's  quotation  in  his  commentaiy  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  ch.  vi.  6,  that  Marcion  thus  explained  thai 
verse, — th\t  catechumens  should  share  in  all  good  thiiigB  with 
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ibrifltiaiis  who  were  already  baptized;  which  he  referred  to 
lie  Ml  participation  in  the  whole  of  the  public  service.  Cer- 
Biolj,  Mamon  could  not  with  perfect  justice  appeal  in  this 
espeot  to  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  church ;  for  since  that 
ime  another  relation  had  been  constituted,  which,  indeed, 
U^  have  given  occasion  to  this  new  arrangement  of  the  two 
arts  of  public  worship.  In  the  apostolic  church,  the  cele- 
mtion  of  the  holy  supper  was  of  itself  separated  from  that 
ttrt  of  worship  in  which  all  the  unbaptized  could  join;  for  it 
ram  then  not  connected  with  the  service  which  was  held  in  the 
lOXTiixig)  but  closely  connected  with  that  common  meal  oi 
lelieyers  which  was  taken  in  the  evening,  the  agape ;  and  in 
bis  naturally  none  but  those  could  join  who  had  already  been 
aoorporated  in  the  church  by  baptism.  But  the  case  was 
Hered  when  the  supper  was  separated  from  the  agape,  and 
mde  a  part  of  the  morning  service.  This  probably  gave 
ecasion  to  that  separation  between  the  missa  fidelium  and  the 
Mtta  catechumenorum,  which  was  opposed  by  Marcion. 
Without  doubt  also,  we  recognise  in  what  Tertullism  says  in 
he  passage  quoted  from  the  Froescrif^tio  respecting  the  non* 
epaiation  of  the  catechumens  and  the  baptized,  a  mark  of 
iCarcionite  views.  So  likewise  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  want 
)f  a  iMTOper  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  laity.  The 
npirit  of  Marcion  led  him,  no  doubt,  to  uphold  the  principle  of 
me  universal  priesthood.  Yet  we  by  no  means  maintain  that 
Tertnllian,  in  the  whole  of  this  delineation,  was  thinking  only 
of  the  Marcionite  party.  Although  he  borrowed  from  the 
llarcionite  party  the  outlines  of  the  picture  he  has  here 
drawn,  still  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that ;  but  as  he 
was  disposed  to  combine  all  that  was  heretical,  in  its  opposi- 
tion against  the  chiurch,  into  one  picture,  a  picture  which  he 
would  readily  distort  into  caricature,  he  would  easily  intro- 
dace  into  this  general  picture  several  other  traits  which  were 
borrowed  from  other  very  different  appearances  among  the 
sects.  What  he  says  of  the  position  of  females  in  the  church 
may,  indeed,  have  occurred  in  other  gnostic  parties;  but  it 
hardly  suits  the  Marcionite  sect,  since  Marcion,  who  adhered 
firmly  to  Paul,  would  have  strictly  observed  the  injunction 
tiiat  women  should  keep  silence  in  the  chiu'ches.  But  may 
we  not  discern,  in  the  reproach  which  Tertullian  casts,  in  the 
oonolusion,  on  the  heretics,  a  trace  of  what  is  not  montanist  ? 
For  could  the  Montanist,  who  had  prophetesses  at  the  head  of 
his  party, — ^who  foimd  females  in  his  churches  tYiat\)08j^e^  ^1 
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divine  visions  and  dreams,  from  whom  diaclosures  respecting  the 
invisible  world  and  healing  of  diseases  were  sought; — ooold 
such  a  person  have  thus  expressed  himself  in  controvenyl 

From  all  that  has  been. said,  it  wiU  therefore  appear  tint 
Tertullian,  among  the  various  heretics,  had  the  Gnostics  oqpe- 
cially  in  view ;  that  he  brought  together  all  that  was  gnortifl 
without  distinction,  and  yet  in  many  of  his  references^  tin 
Marcionite  sect  was  particularly  present  to  his  mind. 

Now,  as  Tertullian  aimed  to  satisfy  those  persons  who  hid 
been  stumbled  at  the  withdrawal  of  Christians  of  both  mam 
from  important  stations  in  the  church,  he  was  obliged  to  et 
plain  the  phenomenon  which  had  occasioned  their  snrpriHi 
He  urged  that  all  Christians,  however  advanced,  still  remainei 
men  liable  to  sin,  and  therefore,  if  they  were  not  watchful  ofv 
themselves,  might  yield  to  temptation.  He  would  allow  no 
respect  of  persons.  We  recognise  his  untrammelled  BjpA, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  instances,  would  not  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  martyrs.  He  says,  "  What  then,  if  • 
bishop,  if  a  deacon,  if  a  widow,  if  a  virgin,  if  a  teacher,  if  erea 
a  martyr,  were  to  ML  from  the  rule  of  faith ;  on  that  acoomi^ 
shall  heresies  appear  to  occupy  the  place  of  truth  1  Are  ire 
to  prove  the  faith  by  the  persons,  or  the  persons  by  the  fidtlil 
No  one  is  wise,  no  one  faithful,  no  one  great,  except  a  Chrie- 
tian.     But  no  one  is  a  Christian  unless  he  persevere  to  the 

end Do  we  wonder  concerning  his  cburcheB^  if 

they  are  deserted  by  some,  since  these  things  which  we  Boifo 
show  us  to  be  Christians,  after  the  example  of  Christ  himself' 
He  adduces  the  example  of  Saul,  and  David,  and  Solomoi^ 
and  then  adds,  "  For  it  was  reserved  for  the  Son  of  €k>d  alone 
to  remain  without  sin."     He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the 
fall  of  such  persons  had  probably  been  for  a  long  time  pie* 
paring  in  their  internal  state ;  that  those  persons  who  appeiM 
to  belong  to  the  number  of  true  believers,  did  not  really  bektt 
to  them  in  their  internal  character.     Men  might  be  deoeim 
by  the  outward  appearance ;  God  alone  sees  l£e  interior,  end 
knows  his  own.   Thus  he  regards  the  rise  of  heresies  as  a  siftof  I 
process,  in  order  to  separate  the  genuine  and  spurious  elemenll 
among  Christians.     He  looks  upon  that  which  to  othen  if*  i 
peared  rather  as  injurious  and  dangerous,  as  advantageou  oB  i 
the  whole  for  the  development  of  the  church.     He  recogmHi 
the  fact,  that  as  evil  in  general,  without  losing  its  charaoter  d 
criminality,  must  sexv^  fex  tlaa  de;^rQlcy^ment  of  the  kingdom  rf  j 
God  according  tiO  aYi\^eK\^^  o^  \Xi^\m):^«c«fe^^«^  ~m'i[  ^jiiLijii ' 
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in  particular,  without  being  less  objectionable  in  themselves, 
vofLj  be  of  service,  according  to  a  higher  law,  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  church.* 

But,  however  excellent  everything  is  which  Tertullian  here 
njB  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  weak,  and  however 
oorrect  his  remarks  on  the  relation  of  heresies  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  church,  yet  he  was  too  much  implicated  in  a 
fierce  opposition  to  all  heretical  tendencies,  and  in  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  church  element,  to  be  able  to  explain  sufii- 
ttently  the  phenomenon  which  had  occasioned  the  astonish- 
ment and  perplexity  of  his  weaker  brethren.  That  those 
herefides  could  find  access  to  such  persons  in  whom  it  was 
least  to  be  expected,  was  not  merely  and  in  every  case  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  deficiency  in  firm  &lth ;  but  the  ground  of 
it  lay  in  a  defect  belonging  to  the  conception  of  Christianity 
to  which  the  persons  alluded  to  had  been  accustomed :  it  lay 
in  a  defect  of  the  stand-point  of  the  church,  and  a  relative 
correctness  of  the  heretical  tendency  in  its  controversy  with 
the  church,  a  real  spiritual  necessity,  to  which  those  heretical 
tendencies,  though  in  a  delusive  manner,  promised  satisfaction. 
Thus,  what  has  been  said  will  find  its  application  in  the  spread 
of  gnostic  tendencies,  especially  as  they  were  exhibited  by  the 
Marcionite  party.  This  phenomenon,  that  even  persons  from 
whose  &ith  and  mental  abilities  it  might  have  least  been  anti- 
cipated should  be  carried  away  by  heresies,  ought  to  have  led 
the  adherents  of  the  church  stand-point  to  a  strict  self-exami- 
nation, whether  such  an  event  was  not  owing  to  some  defect 
and  blemish  in  that  stand-point  itself;  as  at  all  times  the 
dreolation  of  erroneous  tendencies  should  arouse  all  who  are 
conscious  of  standing  in  the  truth  to  such  a  self-examination. 
But,  as  we  have  sai^  Tertullian  was  too  confident  of  the  full 
and  entire  correctness  of  the  church  stand-point,  to  which  he 
then  adhered — ^was  too  much  attached  to  extreme  views — to  be 
capable  of  forming  a  free  judgment  respecting  heresies  in  i*ela- 
tion  to  the  Catholic  church.  At  a  later  period,  many  defects 
of  the  common  church  stand-point  were  exposed  to  his  view 
by  Montanism,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  but  on  a 
side  which  was  allied  to  the  one-sided  pecidiarities  of  his  own 
diaraoter;  so  that  in  order  to  have  appreciated  the  relative 

^  Gap.  xzz.  "  Oportebat  enim  heareseB  esse,  nee  tamen  ideo  bonum 
li»resis,  quia  esse  eas  oportebat,  quasi  non  et  malum  oportuerit  esse. 
Nam  eb  Dominum  tradl  oportebat,  aed  v»  tradltori,  uq  c^\&  ^\\KBi\ATk!^ 
lunnMaf  defeadsV 
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correctness  in  certain  heresies,  it  would  have  been  needM  foi 
him  to  occupy  a  quite  different  stand-print,  at  the  fiuthfiBt 
remove  from  his  own  peculiar  charactei. 

The  Gnostics,  in  justification  of  their  going  beyond  the 
common  belief  of  the  church  in  their  inquiries^  appealed  to 
the  words  of  Christ, ''  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  which,  indeed, 
refer  to  a  seeking  of  altogether  a  different  kind  than  thai 
arising  from  a  speculative  interest;  and  the  langiAge  of  Ter- 
tullian  leads  us  to  understand  that  even  among  the  adheroitB 
of  the  church  there  was  a  party  disposed  to  free  inquiry  who 
appear  to  have  made  use  of  these  words  against  a  mere  tift-  I 
ditional  faith  resting  on  authority.^  As  was  his  wont,  he  ^ 
indulges  first  of  all  in  an  exaggeration,  in  order  to  prove  to  his 
opponents  that  they  had  no  right  to  appeal  to  that  passage. 
He  so  narrows  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  to  make  th^ 
apply  only  to  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  and  to  the 
Jews  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  supposes  that  since 
it  was  still  uncertain  who  was  the  Messiah,  and  even  John  the 
Baptist  had  wavered  in  his  &ith,  these  words  were  uttered  to 
the  Jews  to  encourage  them  to  search  the  Scriptures^  whioh 
testified  of  the  Messiah.  But  afterwards  he  enlaiges  the 
reference  of  these  words,  and  allows  tiiat  they  were  said  to  the 
apostles  before  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  after  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  illumination  all  the 
truth  was  revealed  to  the  apostles,  there  was  no  more  need  of 
seeking ;  from  them  the  fixed  doctrine  was  received.  But  at 
last  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit  an  universal  applica- 
tion of  these  words  for  all  ages;  only  he  subjoins  in  reference 
to  this  case  the  hermeueutical  rule  so  often  laid  down  by  him, 
that  these  words,  like  any  other  words  of  Scripture,  should 
not  be  applied  in  a  manner  perfectly  indefinite.  Nothing  in 
the  divine  word,  he  says,  is  to  be  literally  applied,  without 
regard  to  the  special  sense  and  the  special  reference.  In  his 
opinion,  all  seeking  must  have  a  limit;  when  that  is  reached, 
seeking  is  at  an  end.  Christianity  is  something  quite  definite; 
in  reference  to  it  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  perpetual 
seeking,  a  seeking  without  aim  and  object.  He  means  to  sav, 
that  men  must  seek  till  they  have  foimd  what  will  give  sstisr 
faction  to  the  real  necessities  of  the  spirit;  and  this  is  no 
other  than  definite  Christian  truth.     Suppose  a  man  to  have 

^  Cap  viii.  "Yenio  ad  ilium  articulum  quern  et  noRtri  pTsetendnnt 
id  ineundam  curiositatexo,  et  Unretici  inculcant  ad  importandim  •on- 
polositatcm." 
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found  this,  and  &ith  occupies  the  place  of  seeking.  ThusTortul- 
lian  sets  his  &ce  against  a  seeking  and  a  doubting  ou  religious 
matters  without  rule  or  limit,  and  points  to  the  needfulness 
'  of  a  firm  truth  in  which  the  religious  element  of  the  spirit  shall 
find  repose.  Yet  he  is  very  far  from  wishing  to  set  a  limit 
to  all  further  inquiiy.  He  distinguishes  between  the  interest 
arising  from  the  impulse  of  faith,  and  that  arising  from  the 
desire  of  knowledge.  He  allows  free  inquiry,  provided  the 
dlTine  truth  received  by  &ith  be  held  €ast,  within  that  boun- 
dary After  the  words  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
another  connexion,  he  adds,  "  The  Lord  says,  '  Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee,'  not  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." And  what  he  describes  as  the  limit  of  all  seeking, 
the  regtUa  fdei,  refers  to  the  historical  fundamental  facts  of 
revelation  and  redemption.^ 

As  we  have  remarked  above,  Tertullian  designed  in  this 
work,  as  its  principal  object,  to  establish  a  sure  method  of 
warding  off  and  refuting  all  heresies,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  meet  them  on  the  uncertain  ground  of  Scrip- 
ture interpretation.  This  design,  as  developed  by  Tertullian,. 
is  not  perfectly  novel :  he  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
Ireuseus  and  that  later  development  of  the  church,  of  which 
Vincentius  Lirenensis  is  the  type.  As  in  the  doctrine  of 
tradition  laid  down  by  Irenseus  we  find  the  germ  of  what  was 
further  matured  dialectically  by  Tertullian,  so  in  the  work 
before  us  we  find  the  germ  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Vincen- 
tius Lirenensis  on  the  criteria  of  truth,  to  be  obtained  inde- 
pendently of  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  Unquestionably, 
tradition  by  the  living  word  was  the  origin^  source  of 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  &lth  ;  but  this  source  could  only 
retain  its  purity  as  long  as  the  living  word  of  the  apostles 
continued  to  be  heard.  When  this  was  silent,  and  recourse 
to  it  was  no  longer  possible,  tradition  was  exposed  to  per- 
version and  obscurity  from  various  quarters,  and  then  the 
fixed,  written  word  of  the  apostles,  not  so  exposed  as  oral 
tradition  to  falsification,  occupied  the  place  of  their  livinj^ 
presence  for  succeeding  generation&  But  as  many  errors 
were  continually  arising  from  inattention  to  the  different 
stages  of  historical  development,  so  that  what  rightfully  had 
its  place  in  an  earlier  stage,  was  carried  into  a  later  without 
conscious  discrimination,  where  it  no  longer  had  a  rightful 

1  We  shall  have  more  to  say  in  another  coiiiiessioik,TeKfi^\sy^^^^ 
regtda^^dei. 
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position,  it  happened  likewiHe,  in  reference  to  tradition, 
that  men,  being  once  accust'tmed  to  this  source  of  knowledge, 
believed  that  they  must  still  continue  to  draw  from  it, 
without  taking  into  account  the  difference  of  the  times. 
Moreover,  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  essential  truths  of 
the  Gospel  might  with  justice  be  deduced  in  part  from  the 
original  communication,  which  might  be  traced  back  to  the 
instructions  of  the  apostles,  and  in  part  might  be  considered 
as  the  expression  of  the  universal  Christian  consciousness. 
But  another  criterion  was  really  needed  in  order  to  testify 
to  this  as  the  unchangeable  essence  of  Christianity,  since 
historical  tradition,  as  the  expression  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, is  subject  to  disturbances.  When  the  idea  of  the 
church  became  (^vested  of  its  internal  spiritual  character,  the 
idea  of  tradition  would  be  also  made  dependent  on  the 
authority  of  the  church,  deduced  by  the  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  apostles,  and  thus  becomes  deteriorated  like  the 
former.  Irenseus  expresses  the  conviction  that  this  regukt 
Jldei  may  be  obtained  equally  as  well  by  the  sound  inde- 
pendent exposition  of  holy  writ  as  from  tradition.  To  him 
it  was  something  certain  in  itself.  Both  sources  of  knowledge 
proceeded  independently,  side  by  side,  with  equal  rights. 
But  Tertullian  went  a  step  further.  He  made  the  tradition 
of  the  apostolic  church,  and  of  the  church  in  general,  a 
standard  of  Scripture  exposition.  He  denied  from  the  first 
the  competence  of  heretics  to  propoimd  a  new  doctrine,  and 
to  expound  Scripture  according  to  their  mind,  as  far  as  they 
did  not  agree  with  the  apostolic  church,  or  with  the  whole 
church  as  derived  from  it,  but  wished  to  set  up  something 
new  in  place  of  what  was  original  and  ancient.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  new  against  the  ancient,  of  individual  judgment 
against  universal  consent,  these  are  the  prcescriptumeg  which 
testify  against  the  heretics.  Tertullian  can  speak  of  one 
prcescriptio ;  but  also  of  several  prcescriptiones  into  which 
this  one  may  be  divided. 

"  This  is  the  question,"  says  Tertulhan, — "To  whom  does  the 
faith  itself  belong  %  Whose  are  the  Scriptures  ?  From  whom, 
and  by  whom,  and  when,  and  to  whom  is  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  which  men  become  Christians  ?  For  wherever 
the  true  Christian  rule  and  faith  shall  be  shown  to  be,  there 
will  be  the  true  Scriptures  and  expositions,  and  all  the  true 
Christian  traditions.'*    Everything, leads  back  to  the  apostles, 

9  delivered  the  otiixde  doc^tm^b  \a  \}EL<(^«ib^\iQGQL  they  placed 
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at  the  bead  of  the  churches ;  iu  these  churches  the  same 
doctrine  has.  been  taught  from  generation  to  generation; 
benoe  it  has  spread  along  with  the  church,  and  by  its  dura- 
tion, and  by  its  agreement  with  them,  the  whole  church  is  an 
apostdlic  one.  .Communion  with  this  apostolic  church  is, 
therefore,  according  to  Tertullian,  an  evidence  that  a  person 
is  in  possession  of  the  original  doctrine,  the  genuine  canon 
and  the  pure  interpretation  of  holy  wi*it.  He  maintains 
that  •  since  man  has  withdrawn  himself  from  the  original 
truth,  he  has  an  interest  in  falsifying  holy  writ.  In  this 
respect  there  is  sometimes  reason  for  complaining  of  the 
arbitrary  criticism  of  the  heretics ;  but  cases  have  also 
occurred  in  which  injustice  has  been  done  them,  since  per- 
sons have  gone  on  ihe  presumption  that  a  various  reading 
which  has  l)een  found  among  the  heretics,  was  fabricated  by 
them  in  favour  of  their  system. 

When  the  Gnostics,  especially  the  Marcionites,  appealed  to 
the  contrariety  between  the  apostles  themselves,  Paul  and 
Peter, — TertuUian  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
apostles  did  not  publish  a  different  faith,  but  only  represented 
the  same  faith  in  a  different  form,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  in  their  spheres  of  labour.^ 

But  when  his  opponents  adduced  in  evidence  the  dispute 
oetween  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  Tertullism  at  first  refrited 
this  by  a  remark  indicative  of  a  more  unfettered  spirit,  since 
he  candidly  admitted  Peter's  error,  but  only  maintained  that 
this  would  not  justify  persons  in  inferring  an  opposition  in 
his  doctrine  to  that  of  Paul.  But  he  did  not  remain  &ithM 
to  his  tmprejudiced  view.  Perhaps  it  did  not  proceed  so  much 
from  an  excessive  reverence  for  the  apostles,  which  was  afraid 
to  acknowledge  an  error  in  them,  but  must  be  accounted  for 
from  Tertullian's  manner  in  controversy  of  always  pushing 
matters  to  an  extreme,  and  not  making  the  sUghtest  conces- 
sion to  his  opponents,  that  he  afterwards  put  this  construction 
on  the  afiair ;  namely,  that  both  Peter  and  Paul  acted  on  the 
same  principles ;  Peter  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  as  Paul 
when  he  censured  Peter  became  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles. 
Thiis  he  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  ;  although  otherwise  he 
belonged  to  the  advocates  of  a  strict  truthfulness,  he  here  in 
ftome  degree  relinquished  it,  through  an  erroneous  extension 
of  the  idea  of  accommodation,  in  order  that  he  might  sanction 
in  an  equal  manner  the  conduct  of  both  the  apostles. 

^  Cap.  xxlii. 
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The  parties  with  whom  Tertullian  had  to  contend,  especiallj 
the  Marcionites,  urged  against  the  authority  of  tradition,  that 
the  churches  might  have  misimderstood  the  truth  that  had 
been  announced  to  them,  and  probably  mixed  errors  with 
it.  They  appealed,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  passages  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  chiu*ches  are  reproached  for  their  apostasy  &om  the  origi- 
nal truth.  They  inferred,  not  without  plausibility,  what  has 
happened  once  may  happen  again ;  hence  tradition  is  not  a 
certain  witness.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  could  appeal 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  extension 
and  development  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness ;  yet 
that  did  not  exclude  an  intermixture  of  perplexing  errors. 
"  Well,  then  !"  says  Tertullian,  "  all  the  churches  must  have 
erred;  the  Holy  Spirit  can  have  taken  care  of  not  one  to 
lead  it  into  the  truth ;  he,  who  was  sent  for  this  purpose  by 
Christ,  who  was  sought  from  the  Father  that  he  might  be  the 
teacher  of  truth.  This  Steward  of  God,  this  Vicar  of  Christ, 
must  have  neglected  his  work — suffering  the  churches  to  have 
understood  for  a  while  differently,  to  have  beHeved  differently 
from  what  he  annoimced  by  the  apostles.**  Then  he  brings 
forward  their  agreement  as  an  evidence  of  truth  :  **  Is  it  pro- 
bable,** he  asks,  ''  that  so  many  churches,  and  so  great,  should 
have  adopted  the  same  erroneous  faith  Y'  ^  He  justly  appeals 
against  those  who  spoke  as  if  they  were  the  persons  by  whom 
Christianity  was  first  brought  to  light— that,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, the  whole  church  must  hitherto  have  existed  to  no 
purpose.'  He  here  again  applies  the  principle  which  he  had 
frequently  made  use  of,  that  the  truth  is  everywhere  the 
original,  and  that  error  first  existed  as  a  counterfeit  of  truth' 
But  we  have  already  remarked  that  Tertulhan  probably  erred 
in  the  application  of  this,  in  itself  a  correct  principle.  We 
are  here  obliged  to  say,  that  the  most  original  of  cdl  is  cer- 
tainly the  truth  :  but  although  the  original  ground  of  truth 
remains  firm,  the  disturbing  element  of  error  may  soon 
mingle  with  it,  and  then  the  power  of  the  original  truth  will 
again  make  itself  felt  in  the  reaction  against  the  error  of  later 
origin.  Hence  this  rule  can  never  be  so  mechanically  applied, 
in  order  to  distinguish  error  and  truth  in  the  church  from 
one  another. 


1  Cap.  zzyiii.  '  Cap. 

*  «In  omnibus  Veritas  imaginem  antecedit:  post  rem  aimilitiidt 
sediC' 
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SECTION  IL 

X0NTANI8T  WBITINGS. 

As  we  have  seen,  Tertullian  wished,  after  he  had  furnished  in 
his  book  on  Prescriptions  a  general  preservative  against  here- 
tios  in  general,  to  commence  an  attack  on  particular  heretical 
doctrines  and  sects.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  com- 
bating the  Gnostics  in  that  work,  he  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
school  of  Marcion.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  first 
special  polemical  treatise  should  be  directed  against  the  same 
class.  But  we  have  no  longer  that  work  in  the  form  in 
which,  as  Tertullian  himself  says,  it  was  originally  composed  ; 
for  we  learn  from  his  own  words,  that  he  at  first  published  it 
in  a  form  with  which  he  was  aW'wards  dissatisfied.  He  re- 
vised it^  but  the  work  in  this  revised  state  was  circulated 
against  his  will,  before  it  had  received  the  final  amendments.* 
Hence,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  moved  to  recompose  this 
polemical  treatise  entirely,  and  to  send  it  forth  as  quite  a  new 
work.'  And  in  this  state  the  five  books  against  M£u*cion  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  work  in  this  form  was  completed  by 
Tertullian,  not  immediately  after  the  Frcescriptio,  but  when  he 
had  written  several  dogmatic  and  dogmatic-polemic  treatises. 
This  explains  what  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  that  Ter- 
tullian, in  his  w<»rk  against  Marcion,  mentions  his  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection  as  abeady  written,  and  in  the  latter  book  he 
mentions  the  work  against  Marcion,  and  the  treatise  De  Anima, 
as  already  written.  Fiuther,  he  mentions  also  the  treatise 
De  Garne  Christi  as  also  written.  But  if  we  turn  to  this 
latter,  we  find  mention  in  it  of  a  work  against  the  Gnostics, 
and  his  book  De  TesUmonio  Anvmce,  as  already  written ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  his  book  on  the  Resurrection  as 
being  still  to  be  written,  but  in  this  latter  work  he  mentions, 
as  we  have  remarked,  his  book  De  Anima  as  already  written. 
And  if  we  go  back  to  this  book  De  Anirna,  we  find  his  book 

^  Lib.  L  cap.  1.  *'Primiim  opoBCulam  quasi  properatom  pleniore 
lostea  compoBitione  rescideram. 

'  >  «ai  quid  retro  gestnm  est  nobis  adyeisus  Marcionem  Jam  hino 
Tiderit  Novam  rem  aggredimor  ex  vetere." 
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Tertullian's  controversy  with  Hermogenes  is  of  serviee,  in 
order  to  mark  the  relation  in  which  Christian  Theism  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
history  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  development  of  the 
human  mind  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity, 
bears  testimony  to  the  fitct,  that  the  idea  of  an  iinoonditiooal 
creative  act  of  God,  of  an  absolute  freedom  or  almightinefiB  of 
God  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  existence^  is  indissolnbly 
connected  with  revealed  religion,  and  is  foreign  to  reason  left 
to  itself,  which  strives  in  that  direction  to  explain  all  thii^ 
from  itself  The  stand-point  of  antiquity  that  most  nearfy 
corresponds  to  the  religious  interest  was  that  of  a  kind  ii 
dualism,  when  man,  on  one  hand,  could  not  raise  himself 
above  the  contemplation  of  nature,  but  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  the  idea  of  a  freely  acting,  designing,  per- 
sonal, self-conscious  God,  as  the  highest  intelligence.  Thus, 
God  was  viewed  as  a  Creator  or  Maker,  conditioned  by  a  pre- 
existent  matter,  and  two  causes  were  recognised  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universe,  the  power  of  nature  and  of  divine 
providence — ^an  irreconcilable  contradiction.  Such  a  concep- 
tion, we  think,  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  original  doctrine  of  Plato. 
But  the  later  Platonism  struggled  to  surmoimt  this  contra- 
diction, and  to  reach  a  monism  through  a  theory  that  aimed 
at  explaining  all ;  in  place  of  the  acting  God,  the  Absolute,  was 
introduced  the  or,  out  of  which  by  virtue  of  an  indwelling 
necessity  everything  was  developed  to  the  last  being  in  exist- 
ence ;  according  to  this  conception  the  Hyle  only  appeared  as 
the  limit  of  this  development.  The  Socinians  had  right  on 
their  side  when  they  combated  the  opinion,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  creation  in  the  Christian  sense  belongs  to  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  reason  alone, 
and  maintained  that  this  doctrine  belonged  only  to  revealed 
religion.*  They  could  appeal,  not  without  reason,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  history  of  religion,  as  well  as  that  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  objected  that 
Paul  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has 

^  *'  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  SocinianiBm  taught,  not » 
creation  out  of  nothing,  but  rather  a  creation  out  of  pre^xisteni  matter. 
For  although  the  Bacovian  catechism  is  silent  on  this  point,  and  appein 
designedly  to  handle  the  doctrine  of  creation  very  superficially,  uhI 
F.  Socinus  has  not  explained  himself  upon  it,  yet  we  possess  other  wit- 
nesses who  express  themselves  with  all  the  openness  thai  can  be 
desired.** — Dt*r  Socinianismua,  Jec,  dargegteUt  von  Otto  Fodk,  Kiel 
1847,  p.  480.— Tr. 
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deaoribed  &ith  in  one  God,  who  created  all  things,  as  inde- 
pendent of  revelation,  and  arising  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  uniYerse ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the  forced 
explanations  of  the  Sooinians  in  order  to  dispute  this.     Paul 
oertainly  assumes  here,  that  God  as  Creator  reveals  himself  in 
his  works,  but  at  the  same  time  assumes  as  necessary  a  corre- 
sponding receptivity  in  the  human  mind  to  admit  this  revela- 
tioii,  by  virtue  of  which  the  outward  revelation  becomes  an 
inward  one ;  and  he  teaches  us  that  when  the  internal  prin- 
ciple of  religion  was  oppressed  by  worldly-mindedness,  even 
tluit  outward  revelation  could  no  longer  find  a  point  of  con- 
nexion in 'man.     We  have  seen  in  the  modem  development, 
that  as  natural  reason  rebelled  against  the  theism  of  revela- 
tion, in  order  to  explain  everything  from  itself,  although  at 
first  it  allowed  that  doctrine  of  a  creating  God  to  remain 
as  something  founded  in  the  religion  of  reason,  yet  the  same 
principle  in  the   modern  history  of  the  human  mind  has 
driven  it  beyond  these  limits,  even  to  deny  this,  in  order  to 
resign  itself  entirely  to  a  pantheism  that  denies  everything 
supermundane,  only  to  find  itself  repeated  everywhere,  and  to 
regard  everything  as  only  its  own  work.     Hence,  as  that  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  enters  into  the  consciousness  first  of  all 
with  Christianity,  this  difficiilty  must  oppose  itself  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  where  there  is  not  an  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  new  principle  of  the   universe. 
There  was  no  need  of  speculative  thinking  as  it  was  developed 
in  the  old  world  to  find  here  a  stone  of  stumbling ;  it  was 
difficult  for  educated  minds  to  follow  the  bold  soaring  of 
fiuthy  in  order  to  rise  above  the  whole  system  of  nature  to  an 
act  of  absolute  freedom  as  the  ground  and  caiise  of  all  exist- 
ence.     Thus  TertuUian  says  that  many  weaker  believers 
would  rather  agree  with  the  philosophers  that  God  had 
created  all  things  out  of  a  basis  of  existing  matter.     Hence  it 
cqtnnot  be  surprising  if  a  thoughtful  man  like  Hermogenes, 
who  had  passed  over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  al- 
though embracing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  speculative  tendencies,  revolted  at  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  and  endeavoured  to  mingle  Hylo- 
soism,  to  which  his  whole  intellectual  development  had  been 
habituated,  with  Christianity.     It  was  possible  for  such  a  per- 
son sincerely  to  exercise  faith  in  Jesus  as  a  Redeemer,  and  to 
receive  the  other  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while  he  was 
stumbled  at  that  one  point,  and,  proceeding  on  Vi\a  ^tQCQ»XL- 
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ceived  opinions,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  even  in  Holy  Writ 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing  (which  must  hesdei 
have  been  misunderstood  if  a  negative  assertion  was  converted 
into  a  positive  one)  was  not  expressly  laid  down.  But,  indeed, 
the  whole  peculiar  system  of  Christianity  separated  from  that 
one  fundamental  truth  could  not  remain  in  its  purity,  or 
be  consistently  recognised  in  its  true  significance.  Tertullian 
was  penetrated  with  this  conviction  when  he  entered  the  lisls 
against  Hermogenes. 

Hermogenes  was  probably,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his 
name,  of  Greek  descent,  and  had  settled  as  a  foreigner  in 
Carthage.  If  the  former  particular  be  correct,  it  is  easily 
accounted  for  that  the  lessons  of  Greek  philosophy  exerted  to 
great  an  influence  over  his  habits  of  tiiought  He  was  an 
artist,  and  in  the  numerous  comparisons  which  he  employed 
to  make  his  doctrine  intelligible  it  is  not  difficult  to  recogniae 
the  painter.  Tertullian,  as  we  have  already  perceived  by 
many  indications,  was  no  friend  of  art,  although  we  are  not 
justified  in  asserting  that  he  held  painting  to  be  in  itself  an 
art  not  becoming  the  Christian  profession.  The  contrary  is 
evident  from  his  book,  De  Idololatria,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  as  a  Montanist  he  had  become  more 
strict  in  this  respect.  And  although  Montanism  could  not  be 
favourable  to  art,  yet  no  proof  can  be  foimd  that  it  must  have 
denounced  the  art  of  painting  as  unchristian.  But  Hermo- 
genes might  have  extended  the  practice  of  his  art,  which  for 
hinfl  was  characteristic  in  relation  to  his  times,  beyond  the 
bounds  which  Tertullian  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  Chris- 
tian stand-point.  He  appears  already  to  have  risen  above  the 
subjective  opposition  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  his 
times  to  heathenism,  and  advanced  to  an  objective  mode  of 
contemplating  mythology,  so  that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
employ  his  art  in  the  representation  of  mythologioal  subjects. 
And  thus  perhaps  we  may  recognise  in  the  artist  and  the 
thinker  the  stand-point  of  a  man  in  whom  the  fervour  of 
Christian  feeling  was  not  predominant.  In  both  respects 
Tertullian  must  have  been  the  opponent  of  Hermogenes ;  and 
he  regarded  him  also  as  culpable  on  another  aocount---that 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  had  married  again  sevenl 
times.  Perhaps  he  had  already  engaged  in  controversy  with 
Tertullian  on  that  point,  since  he  endeavoured  to  prove  from 
holy  writ  the  lawfiilness  of  a  second  marriage^  in  opposition  tD 
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the  prohibition  of  Montanism.*  Perhaps  Hermogenes  be- 
longed to  those  opponents  with  whom  Tertnllian  had  to  con- 
tend as  a  vindicator  of  the  Montanist  principle  of  Monogamy ; 
it  may  have  been  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  this  Antimon- 
taxdst  party. 

Hermogenes  came  foi*ward  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostic 
emanation-doctrine,  and  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the  creation 
of  the  imiverse  out  of  nothing.  He  endeavoured  to  show 
there  could  be  no  such  world,  that  it  must  be  the  work  of 
a  perfect  holy  God,  and  that  it  required  the  admission  of 
a  pre-ezistent  material  conditionating  the  divine  creation,  in 
Older  that  the  existence  of  evil  in  a  world  created  by  a  per- 
fect God  might  be  accounted  for.  The  question  now  arises, 
whether  Hermogenes  was  induced,  first  as  a  Christian,  to  re- 
flect more  on  the  origin  of  evil,  a  subject  which  then  called 
forth  so  much  thinking,  and  whether  he  was  then  first  led, 
since  neither  the  church  doctrine,  nor  that  of  the  Gnostics, 
appeared  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution,  to  adopt  the  platonic 
doctrine  of  the  Hyle;  or  whether  he  brought  this  doctrine 
with  him  from  his  earlier  philosophic  stand-point,  and  only 
sought  to  find  new  proofs  for  it  from  the  Christian  stand-point. 
When  we  recoUect  the  affinity  of  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes 
to  the  neo-platonic  system,  and  observe  how  this  subject  alone 
appears  to  have  occupied  his  Christian  thinking,  we  shall  be 
more  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  view.  Accor^ng  to  several 
expressions,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that  Hermogenes  only 
adhered  to  the  original  platonic  Dualism,  and  thought  that 
there  was  an  independent  Hyle  which  was  first  organised  by 
an  act  of  God  for  the  formation  of  the  universe ;  but  when 
we  compare  with  one  another  all  the  fragments  in  which  his 

>  Tertollian'B  obscure  expressions  from  which  we  learn  this,  are  the 
following,  (L  1.)  "Pingit  illicite,  nubit  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  libidinem 
defendit^  in  artem  contemnif  It  is  doubtful  how  we  are  to  explain 
the  pingere  Ulicite,  Must  we  understand  by  it  that  Tertullian  regarded 
punting  as  in  itself  unlawful  ?  Yet  we  are  not  justified  in  doing  that, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  the  text ;  and  when  Tertullian  afterwards  says 
that  Hermogenes  despised  the  law  of  Gk>d  because  it  was  opposed  to  lus 
ut»  yet  Tertullian  could  not  mean  that  the  divine  law  condemned 
painting  generally.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  what  he 
regarded  as  unlawful  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  practised  by  Hermogenes, 
irmB,  that  he  selected  subjects  for  his  art  from  the  heathen  mythology. 
On  the  other  hand,  Tertullian  might  believe  himself  justified  in  quoting 
pagBagea  fhnn  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  the  words,  *'  legem  in  artem 
Dontemnit,"  retain  their  meaning,  and  the  other  words,  that  he  made  use 
of  the  law  for  the  vindication  oi  his  avt,  will  refute  Ms  having  quoted 
paaeages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  vindication  of  Iub  Tepea\e^  TnKm»%«&. 
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speculatiye  views  are  presented  to  us,  we  shall  rather  recogniai 
the  speculations  of  the  later  platonism,  and  lying  at  the  huiii 
the  transition  from  Dualism  to  Monism.  We  must  aepanta 
the  more  mythical  and  the  logical  conceptions  from  one  aiKitlier, 
although  it  is  questionable  how  far  this  was  consciously  efifeoted 
by  Hermogenes  himself. 

Hermogenes  maintained,  that  if  God  had  been  Lord  from 
all  eternity,  he  must  have  had  materials  for  the  exercise  of  his 
sovereignty  ;  and  this  was  no  other  than  matter.  He  believed 
that  the  divine  attributes  must  be  regarded  as  eternally  active 
in  a  creation.  He  maintained  that  lids  was  not  at  all  inc(m- 
sistent  with  the  unity  of  Gk)d,  the  fjioyapxiof  since  Qod  and 
matter  were  totally  distinct  from  one  another  ;  to  matter  be 
ascribed  only  absolute  passivity,  as  he  regarded  God  as  the 
only  creative  cause  of  all  things.  He  described  matter  quite 
in  the  platonic  style  as  entirely  undefined,  and  predioatelea^ 
the  airttpov.  It  must  be  entirely  undefined  and  predicateleflB 
in  order  that  all  things  may  be  made  out  of  it  by  the  diviue 
determining  power.  Hence  it  is  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, though  forming  the  basis  of  the  oorporeal  w(Hld; 
neither  good  nor  evil.  If  it  were  good,  it  would  require  the 
formative  power  of  God ;  if  it  were  evil,  it  would  have  re- 
mained entirely  unsusceptible  of  such  an  operation  of  God. 
If  matter  were  not  indeterminate  between  the  corporeal  and 
the  incorporeal,  it  would  be  already  corporeal,  and  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  resting,  not  in  motion ;  but  now  we  mu^ 
ascribe  to  it  a  motion  though  imregulated,  undetermined,  and 
chaotic.  Hermogenes  availed  himself  of  the  comparison  d 
water  boiling  in  a  vessel  and  bubbhng  over  on  all  sides.  He 
affirmed,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  that  the  doctrine  of 
creation  out  of  nothing  was  nowhere  expressly  taught  in 
holy  writ,  and  he  believed  that  his  idea  of  matter  was  ez« 
pressed  by  the  ^r^iy  'rt,^  of  Genesis,  and  by  the  y^  aoporoc 
Koi  dKaTatTKivatnoQ  of  the  Alexandrine  version.  When  Her- 
mogenes, as  a  proof  of  his  doctrine,  adduces  that  in  order  to  [ 
couceive  of  God  as  Lord  from  all  eternity,  it  is  necessazy  to  i' 
presuppose  a  material  of  which  he  is  Lord,  we  may  infisr  from  \\ 
this  that  he  therefore  conceived  of  no  beginning  in  the  ex-  \l 
ercise  of  this  sovereignty,  and  this  sovereignty  consists  in  the  I' 
formative  influence  of  God  on  the  matenal  frt>m  which  the  \ 
creation  proceeds.  Hermogenes  could  not  imagine  any  ab-  ^ 
solute  commencement  of  creation.  In  fact,  from  his  whole  ^ 
doctrine,  it  appears  that  he' did  not  suppose  that  first  of  all  a 
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Ukaterial  existed  as  chaos  from  which  creation  first  proceeded  ; 
bat  that  he  believed  that  these  two  factors  were  working 
together  from  all  eternity,  the  creating  God  and  the  material 
lAich  lay  at  the  basis  of  creation,  constituting  the  conditioi> 
ind  limits  of  it.  He,  no  doubt,  thought  that  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  mental  abstraction  could  the  universe,  as  organised  by 
God,  be  distinguished  from  the  Hyle  that  constituted  its  basis, 
•ad  an  idea  be  formed  of  such  a  Hyle,  as  far  as  an  idea  could 
be  formed  of  anything  so  indefinite,  a  so-called  Aoyoc  voHog  in 
platonio  phraseology.  Thus  the  idea  presented  in  revelation 
cf  a  creatiye  teleological  act  of  God,  must  have  secretly  vanished 
from  Hermogenes,  and  have  given  place  to  that  of  a  develop- 
'ment  destined  by  an  imminent  necessity,  as  in  the  new 
nlatonic  philosophy.  Hermogenes  must  have  believed  that 
from  eternity  God  operated  in  a  formative  manner  on  matter, 
and  not  by  a  transient  activity ;  as  he  says, — "  God  does  not 
create  the  imiverse  out  of  matter  by  pervading  it,  but  by 
appearing  to  it  and  approaching  it :  as  beauty  by  its  mere 
appearance  operates  and  wounds  the  soul  of  him  to  whom  it 
miears,  and  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron  on  approaching 
it  Hermogenes  maintained  that  the  formation  of  matter 
by  God  is  an  infinite  task,  and  that  there  is  always  a  re- 
mainder that  resists  the  formation.  Thus,  he  says,  as  the 
whole  is  known  by  its  parts,  is  matter  known  as  what  forms 
the  basis  of  the  universe  :  in  part  what  it  can  become  by  the 
divine  formative  power,  and  in  part  what  there  is  in  it  which 
resists  formation.  The  ancient  chaos,  amidst  all  the  beauty 
and  order  in  the  world,  stiU  ever  lets  itself  be  known  as  lying 
at  the  basis  :  ft  appears  even  through  the  restored  order. 

Thus  Herm  Dgenes  could  say,  under  one  point  of  view,  that 
matter  has  served  God  to  be  a  manifestation  and  mirror  of 
himself  by  means  of  the  creation  he  has  educed  from  it ;  and 
under  another  point  of  view,  that  this  world  is  a  mirror  of 
matter;  which  appeared  toTertullian  a  contradiction,  since  he 
oonld  not  distinguish  these  various  points  of  view.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  that  in  matter  which  resists 
the  formative  power,  can  only  be  overcome  by  degrees,  and  is 
the  bams  of  what  is  defective  and  evil ;  the  necessity  of  evil  ^ 
lies  in  this,  that  the  formation  of  matter  is  an  endless  task. 
He  maintained  that  matter  partook  of  formation,  not  as  a 
whole,  but  in  its  parts.  ^  He  says  that  parts  of  it  had  all 
from  all ;  in  every  jiart  there  was  the  whole  *,  ^o  WvsjA.  \Jsi^  ^\vv^<^ 
'  Cdp,  xxxriiL  "  Unde  nee  iota,  &bricaluT  aed.  'pikilefe  ^Vi-^r 
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can  be  known  firom  the  parts.  ^  '^  The  motion  of  matter,"  he 
says,  '' before  it  was  arranged,  was  that  of  one  part  flowing 
into  the  other  ;  a  restlessness  which  could  not  be  settled  on 
accoimt  of  the  too  great  contradiction  in  itself.  But  it  con- 
tinues in  order  that  it  may  be  arranged  by  God." '  Yet  •*  ^ 
matter  all  opposites  meet,  and  hence  the  most  contradictiwy 
theory  can  be  asserted  of  it,  so  Hermogenes  ascribes  to  it 
on  the  one  hand  a  restless  motion,  full  of  conflicting  tenden- 
cies, and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sluggish  motion.  But  when 
this  matter  received  formation  and  was  arranged,  it  ceased 
6:0m  its  nature  and  its  original  quality ;  yet,  according  to  what 
nas  been  said,  the  basis  of  it  still  shone  through.' 

Hermogenes  wished  that  every  appearance  of  the  causality  i 
of  evil  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  God,  since  he  plaeed 
the  cause  of  evil  out  of  Grod.  If  other  persons  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  church  doctrines  wished  to  account  for  evil 
from  the  free-will  of  the  creature :  he,  on  the  contrary,  held 
that  the  cause  of  evil  would  by  that  means  be  placed  in  God 
by  whom  that  free-will  was  given.  From  the  stand-point  of 
his  speculative  reason,  he  thought  that  his  all-comprciiendijig 
Monism  could  not  allow  the  distinction  between  God's  willing 
and  permitting.  In  accordance  with  the  Christian  stand- 
point he  rejected  that  explanation  of  evil,  that  it  existed 
necessarily  as  the  antithesis  of  good,  in  order  that  good  itself 
might  become  matter  of  consciousness/  He  maintained  that 
this  would  deprive  good  of  i1^  independence.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  did  away  with  the  true  signiflcance  of 
the  contrariety  of  good  and  evil.  Since  he  traced  evil  back 
to  a  necessity  of  nature,  he  injured  the  doctrine  of  the 
almightiness  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  met  here 
with  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  such  a  conception  waa 
logically  in  contradiction  to  the  teleological  contemplation  of 
history,  as  it  proceeded  from  a  system  which  substituted  an 
iron  necessity  in  the  place  of  a  teleological  conceptioiL  We 
here  recognise  in  Hermogenes  a  man  moved  on  the  one  hand 

'  Cap.  xxxix.  ''Partes  aiitem  ejus  omnia  Bimal  ez  omniboB  habent,   | 
ut  ex  partibiis  totum  dignoscatur."  < 

*  Cap.  xliii.  "  Stetit  autem  in  Dei  compositionem,  et  inappnlMBR'  I 
bilem  habuit  inconditum  motum  pr»  tarditate  inconditi  motna" 

>  Cap.  xliii.  "  At  ubi  accepit  compoBitionem  Deo  et  omata  eit,  e» 
Bavit  a  natura." 

*  Hermogenes,  as  the  opponent  of  the  assertion, — "Malaneeenaxis 
fuisse  ad  illuminationem  bononxm  ex  contrariia  intelUgeiidoram.' 
Cap.  XY. 
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by  the  religious  impresEdons  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  other 
Itfuiid  attached  to  another  soil  by  his  speculative  habits.  We 
flhall  see  that  although  in  Tertullian  the  pure  speculative 
interest,  and  the  speculative  element,  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  enable  him  to  enter  such  a  mode  of  thinking  as 
that  of  Hermogenes,  yet  from  the  stand-point  of  a  religious 
Ghiistian  interest,  he  understood  how  to  combat  with  him,  and 
to  prove  the  irreconcilableneas  of  his  preconceived  notions 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  which  he  wished  to 
oombine  them. 

When  Tertullian  says,  referring  to  Hermogenes,  that  the 
philosophers  are  the  patriarchs  of  heretics,  and  reproaches 
him  with  having  changed  from  a  Christian  to  a  philosopher, 
there  is  certainly  so  far  truth  in  the  allegation,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Hermogenes  resulted  from  a  mingling  of  philo- 
sophy and  Christianity— of  the  speculative  and  the  religious 
interest  He  maintains  against  Hermogenes,  that  although 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing  was  not  expressly 
laid  down  in  holy  writ,  yet  it  was  an  obvious  inference, 
since  no  antecedent  material  was  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  creation  of  God,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  He  endeavours  to  prove  to  him,  that  his  doctrine, 
although  he  maintained  the  unity  of  God,  was  irreconcilable 
with  it ;  for  God  was  truly  acknowledged  as  God,  if  he  were 
not  acknowledged  as  the  eternal,  sole  originator,  and  ground 
of  all  existence,  with  whom  nothing  else  could  compete.  As 
soon  as  anything  else  was  placed  as  originally  near  him,  it 
was  claiming  for  that  something  else  what  belonged  to  God 
alone,  and,  in  fact,  destroying  the  idea  of  the  one  God.  He 
maintained  against  him,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out 
of  nothing  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
in  its  integrity  the  idea  of  the  divine  almightiness,  which  was 
denied  when  God,  in  order  to  create,  was  made  to  depend  on 
sodiething  out  of  himself.^  He  maintains,  that  by  this  scheme 
of  a  creation,  conditionated  by  something  out  of  himself^  God 
would  be  subjected  to  a  necessity.  He  says  against  him, 
that  although  he  appears  to  admit  no  other  Christ,  he  yet 
changes  him  into  another,  since  he  recognises  him  in  another 
manner :  in  fact,  he  charges  him  by  denying  creation  out 
of  nothing,  with  taking  away  the  idea  of  God  altogether.' 

^  Cap.  viii.  **  Jam  non  omnipotens,  si  non  et  hoc  potena  ex  nihilo 
fmmiaproferre.'* 
'  *'Btiam  in  hoc  necessitatl  Bnbjicis  Deum^si  fult  all(\uld  iik  m^Afi^dv 
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The  doctrine  of  redemption  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  dosdy 
connected  with  that  of  the  creation,  that  the  fiill  reoognitioii 
of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  could  not  exist,  unleas  the  idn 
of  Grod  as  the  almighty  Creator  were  presupposed  in  all  ilB 
fulness.  He  endeavours  to  prove  against  Hermogenes  that 
the  idea  of  incomplete  and  progressive  formation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  something  unorisinated.  Only  in 
the  created,  which  has  a  beginninl  can  tie  idea  of  a  ocm- 
tinned  development  &om  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect  find  its 
application.'  He  maintained  against  him  that  a  contradic- 
tion was  involved  in  the  idea  of  evil  without  a  b^ginnii^ 
that  in  the  idea  of  evil  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  think  of 
a  beginning  and  an  end.^  In  fact,  the  view  talcen  by  Her- 
mogenes of  an  endless  task  of  the  formation  of  matter,  if 
logically  carried  out,  was  at  variance  with  a  teleological  con- 
templation of  the  world,  and  many  doctrines  of  Christiaiiity 
belonging  to  it ;  with  everything,  in  short,  that  related  to 
the  final  issue  of  redemption  and  the  renovation  of  the 
world.  In  his  opinion,  the  idea  of  unchangeability  was  in- 
separable fix>m  the  idea  of  the  unoriginated  and  eternal, 
and  thus  he  could  not  conceive  how  matter  could  be  trans- 
formed into  any  thing  else.  It  was  also  not  apparent^  how 
a  transformation,  a  conquest  of  evil  is  possible  if  this  is 
regarded  as  an  original  nature.'  He  objected  to  Hermo- 
genes, that  if  evil'  is  unoriginated,*  but  the  Xoyoc  not  un- 
begotten,  but  begotten,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  evil  can 
have  been  overcome  by  him, — how  the  good  can  be  stronger 
than  the  evil.*  He,  therefore,  perceives  correctly  that  there 
is  an  intrinsic  contradiction^  to  regard  evil  as  something 
unoriginated  and  absolute,  and  yet  to  speak  of  a  necessary 
victory  of  good  over  evil ;  that,  therefore,  in  tiiis  respect  also^ 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  irreconcilable  with  such  a 
scheme.  When  Hermogenes  maintained  that  as  God  fix>m  all 
eternity  was  to  be  conceived  of  as  Lord,  and,  therefore,  a 
material  on  which  to  exercise  his  sovereignty,  and  an  eternal 

propter  quod  earn  formaret/'  cap.  xlii.  And,  "  Libertas  non  necenitas 
Deo  competit,  malo  voluerit  mala  a  gemet  ipso  condidisse,  quam  non 
potiierit  non  condidisse."  He  maintained  that  God  would  still  be  the 
author  of  evil,  although  he  brought  it  forth  from  another  material, 
whether  he  so  willed  it,  or  wat)  obliged  so  to  act  from  weakneia. 

*  Cap.  xxviii.  ^  Cap.  xi.  *  Cap.  xii.  *  Cap.  xii. 

'  Cap.  xviii.  "  Proinde  si  malum  quidem  innatum  est,  natus  antem 

mo  Dei,  non  scio,  an  a  bono  malum  possit  adduci,  validios  ab  infinn<H 

innatum  a  nato." 
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exercise  of  (Ms  sovereignty  must  be  assumed,  Tertullian 
veptied,  that  Grod  was  certainly  God  from  all  eternity,  but  not 
Lord;  for  there  was  a  distinction  in  the  two  ideas;  God 
is  the  name  of  a  being,  but  the  name  Lord  is  not  the  designa- 
tion of  being  but  of  power.  The  being  must  be  regarded 
as  eternal ;  but  this  was  not  the  fiict  with  the  idea  of  Lord, 
which  bears  a  relation  to  something  without.^  This  remark 
waa  founded  on  the  distinction  of  the  absolute  and  relative 
a^ixibutes  of  God.  Formally,  indeed,  the  difficulty  might 
thus  be  removed,  but,  certainly,  it  was  not  so  in  reality. 
Tertullian  did  not  by  this  means  show  how  the  almightiness 
of  €rod  could  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than  perpetually 
aotiye,  which  was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  Hermogenes  felt 
in  the  supposition  of  an  absolute  beginning  of  creation. 
Tertullian  perceived,  indeed,  how  by  the  doctrine  of  Her- 
mogenes, respecting  the  manner  of  God's  operation  on  matter, 
the  Christian  idea  of  creation,  and  especially  the  idea  of  God 
acting  for  the  realization  of  an  object  was  lost,  although  his 
mind  had  too  little  of  the  formally  speculative  to  enable  him 
to  develop  this  in  clear  distinct  conceptions.  He  objected  to 
Hermogenes,  that  God  had  created  all  things,  not  by  mere 
appearing,  but  by  acting.*  "Greater  is  his  glory,  if  he 
laboured.  At  last,  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
works."  He  then  adds,  "but  both  in  his  own  manner,"*  in 
order  to  guard  against  a  false  anthropopathism,  with  which 
his  language  might  be  charged.  While  Tertullian  maintains 
against  Hermogenes  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of 
one  God,  to  attribute  to  another  something  of  that  which 
belongs  to  him  alone,  he  himself  supposes  the  objection. 
**  Then,  thou  wilt  say  to  me,  we  shall  have  nothing  of  that 
which  belongs  to  God  alone,"  and  thus  he  would  be  led  to  a 
Deism,  which  places  an  infinite  impassable  chasm  between 
God  and  his  creatures,  an  incommunicability  of  the  divine 
being ;  but  here  his  deep  Christian  views,  which  were  as  much 
opposed  to  Dualism  as  to  Pantheism  and  Deism,  are  per- 
ceptible in  his  manner  of  guarding  against  such  a  conclusion, 
and  which  maintained  the  participation  of  the  Divine  Being 
founded  in  redemption,  and  the  divine  communion  of  life 
between  God  and  the  redeemed.  "  We  have,  indeed,  and 
shall  have,  something  that  is  God*s,  but  what  is  commimicated 

>  Cap.  ill. 

'  Cap.  zlv.  "  Operatione  Deus  universa  constitult" 

•  "  Uiramqae  suo  more.** 
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to  US  by  him,  what  we  have  not  of  ourselves.  For  we  shall 
be  gods  if  we  become  worthy  to  be  those  of  whom  he  has 
declared,  *  I  said  ye  are  gods/  and  God  stands  in  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  by  virtue  of  his  grace,  not  of  our  nature."*  To 
the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  of  a  material  out  of  which  all 
things  were  created,  he  sets  in  opposition  the  indwelling 
wisdom  of  God,  or  the  Reason— the  \6yog — as  the  ideal  ground 
of  all  existence,  the  aggregate  of  all  ideas  which  were  realized 
in  the  creation  of  the  universe.*  This  is  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  of  which  we  shall  speak  particularly, 
when  we  are  led  to  it  by  Tertullian's  controversial  writings. 

Tertullian  characterises  Hermogenes,  who  was  living* 
when  he  wrote  this  book,  in  the  following  terms.  "  In  the 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  original  matter  of  creation, 
he  has  given  a  portrait  of  himself,*  devoid  of  elegance,  a 
confused  medley,  a  chaos  of  uncertain,  hasty,  and  violent 
movements."  While  in  this  sketch  we  acknowledge  Ter- 
tullian's wit,  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  it  corresp<Hided 
with  truth.  Hermogenes  may  have  been  a  restless  &nciful 
man ;  but  of  the  stupidity,  at  least,  which  Tertullian  ascribes 
to  him  we  find  no  trace,  as  &r  as  we  can  learn  his  mental 
character  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that  remain. 
He  may  have  been  a  man  of  well-regulated  mind,  though  not 
superior  to  Tertullian  in  mental  opulence. 

Tertullian  had  still  another  subject  to  discuss  with  Her- 
mogenes. Hermogenes  maintained  that  God  had  formed 
all  things  without  distinction  from  matter,  and  made  no 
exception  even  as  to  the  essence  of  the  souL  It  was  a  view 
widely  spread,  and  derived  from  the  Jewish  theology,  which 
distinguished  what  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  first 
man,  from  what  was  owing  to  a  special  divine  communica- 
tion— ^to  the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit ;  this  view  was 
the  germ  of  the  later  distinction  between  the-  dona  naturalia 
and  doTia  gratuita.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  soul  was 
regarded  as  originally  mortal,  and  it  was  supposed,  that 
by  the  communication  of  the  divine  spirit  it  was  first  made 

^  Cap.  V.   "  Imo  habemus  et  babebimus,  Bed  ab  ipeo,  non  a  nobii. 

Nam  ut  Dei  erimus,  bI  meruerimuB  illi  esse,  de  quibus  pnedicayit: 

Ego  dizi  Tos  dii  estiB,  et  stetit  Deus  in  ecclesia  deonun ;  aed  ex  gratia 

ipsius,  non  ex  nostra  proprietate." 
3  Cap.  xviii.  *  Cap.  i.  "  Ad  hodlemum  homo  in  sssciilo.'* 

*  Cap.  xlv.  ''Nisi  quod  Hermogenes,  eundem  statum  describendomate- 

*i8B,  quo  est  ipse  inconditum,  confusum,  turbulentum  ancipitis  et  prad- 
IUb  et  fervidi  motus  documentum  arils  sun  dmn  oatendit  jpae  aeprnxiC 
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partaker  of  immortality.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  through 
Christ  immortal  life  was  again  communicated  to  man  through 
oommunion  with  God.  This  view,  which  we  find  presented 
in  the  crudest  form  by  Tatian,  which  also  forms  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Paychici,  was  at  all  events  akin  to  the  anthropology  of  Her- 
mogenes ;  but  as  to  its  exact  nature,  many  questions  and 
doubts  occur  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  The  doctrine  of 
Hermogenes  may  be  so  understood,  as  to  mean  that  in  the 
first  man  there  was  no  communication  of  the  divine  spirit, 
and,  therefore,  somewhat  diflFerent  from  what  is  supposed 
in  the  above  representation ;  and  that  he  regarded  sin  as 
the  necessary  transition  for  a  soul  derived  from  matter,  and 
destitute  of  all  alliance  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  that  sinless- 
ness  was  first  possible  by  means  of  the  second  creation  of 
man  through  Christ :  from  all  which  it  would  follow,  that 
human  nature  was  so  planned,  that  by  virtue  of  its  ori^nal 
constitution  sin  must  be  manifested  in  it,  and  then  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prior  supremacy  of  sin,  the  new  divine  life  from 
Christ  would  be  revealed,  and  the  orighially  mortal  soul  by 
this  divine  communication  of  life  would  be  raised  to  im- 
mortality and  sinlessness,  which  was  then  denoted  by  the 
♦jerm  o^dapala.  But  then  the  point  of  connexion  for  this 
higher  impartation  to  their  souls,  would  have  been  wanting, 
of  which  all  who  were  of  the  same  lower  nature  would  par- 
take, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  how  Hermogenes 
eould  explain  the  diflFerent  reception  given  to  the  Gospel 
among  men.  Logically  it  would  have  led  to  the  admission 
of  an  imconditional  and  irresistible  grace.  For  the  decision 
of  this  question  much  depends  on  the  explanation  of  one 
passage  in  Tertullian*s  controversy  with  Hermogenes.  He 
says,  that  contrary  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  had 
substituted,  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  for  Jlattis  the  words  spiritus  Dei,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  the  soul  was  derived  from  matter 
rather  than  from  the  spirit  of  God,  since  it  is  incredible  that 
the  spirit  of  Grod  could  fall  into  sin,  and  then  into  condemna- 
tion. Tertullian  accuses  him  of*  falsifying  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  since  here  mention  is  not  made  of  the  spiritiia  Dei, 
but  of  something  subordinate,  the  Jlattui  Dei.  Thus  he  ex- 
plained the  wvo^  i^tofjc,  and  thus  he  had  read  it  in  his  Latin 
tnnslation  of  the  Bible.  The  question  is,  what  view  of 
Hermogenes  is  here  presupposed  1  Did  he  deny  here  in  the 
original  state  of  man  every  kind  of  connexion  mtbL^]|[^\ycrv:c^<^ 
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Spirit )  since  otherwise,  when  man  in  this  connexion  allowed 
himself  to  be  seduced  into  sin,  the  Divine  Spirit  must  have 
appeared  as  if  liable  to  be  tempted  to  sin,  which  was  what 
Hermogenes  objected  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emancipa- 
tion. Then  would  the  view  of  Hermogenes  be  that  which 
we  have  explained.  But  in  this  case  must  Hermogenes,  who 
found  in  Genesis  a  decisive  authority,  have  so  understood  the 
passage,  as  not  signifying  the  communication  of  anything 
divine  to  man,  but  only  an  animal  principle  of  life,  by  which 
he  became  a  living  being';  and  in  this  case  Tertullian  could 
not  have  accused  him  of  making  something  higher  out  of  the 
lower, — of  having  put  spiritua  instead  of  JlcUtu,  but  he  must 
rather  have  blamed  him  for  not  having  given  a  sufficiently 
high  sense  to  the  predicate  in  that  passage.  Hence  the  words 
of  Tertullian  are  decisive  against  such  a  construction,  and  we 
must  rather  understand  his  meaning  to  be  the  following  ;— 
Hermogenes  maintained  that  in  that  passage  where  he  ex* 
plained  the  wyorj  C*i>ns  ^  meaning  spirUits  Dei,  the  reference 
was  not  to  the  original  nature  of  man  in  itself,  to  that  which 
dwelt  in  it  as  pecuUarly  belonging  to  it,  but  to  that  which 
was  imparted  to  it  as  something  from  without.  To  the  first 
man,  in  his  original  condition,  the  divine  spirit  was  imparted 
for  the  exaltation  and  support  of  his  nature ;  he  was  thereby 
made  capable  of  immortality ;  but  by  his  guilt  this  connexion 
with  God  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  spirvlw 
Dei ;  and  now  the  souls  derived  from  matter,  being  sbipped 
of  everything  divine,  fall  a  prey  to  death.  Thus  Hermogenes 
would  have  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  Tatian.  But  still 
the  same  difficulty  would  remain  for  him, — ^the  injury  done 
to  man's  capability  of  receiving  redemption.  This  Tertullian 
believed  must  be  maintained  against  him,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  something  undeniably  and  inalienably  divine  in  the 
soul  be  proved  against  him,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment of  Hermogenes,  he  made  use  of  the  distinction  between 
the  spirittis  and  the  fiatvs  Dei.  He  wished  to  show  that  not 
an  absolutely  divine  nature,  but  one  allied  to  the  divine,  was 
the  inalienable  possession  of  man.  On  this  account  he  wrote 
against  Hermogenes  his  book  De  Censu  AnimoB,  (on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Soul,)  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  the 
contents  of  which  we  may  infer  from  what  he  mentions  in  his 
work  De  Anima,  In  maintaining  against  Hermogenes  this 
idliance  or  relationship  of  man  to  God,  Tertullian  appealed 
bo  the  undeniable  and  inalienable  marks  of  it.     Among  theso 
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he  reckoned  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  .freedom  of 
will,  reason,  the  indications  of  a  native  consciousness  of 
Gk>d,  a  power  of  prognostication  which  he  distinguished  &om 
the  supernatural  prophetic  gift,  and  the  dominion  over 
nature.^  Moreover,  Tertullian  quotes,  in  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  this  book,  what  he  Imd  written  in  his  work  De 
Censu  Animas  on  the  soul  as  allied  to  God.^ 

This  special  object  led  Tertullian  afterwards  to  a  general 
inqtuij  respecting  the  soul,  in  which  he  proposed  to  discuss  all 
the  questions  relating  to  the  nature,  the  various  power&  and 
the  destiny  of  the  soul,  that  were  agitated  between  philoso- 
phers and  Christians,  heretics  and  the  orthodox — his  work 
De  Anima,  Here  he  entered  on  a  field  of  inquiry  for  which 
his  mental  constitution  and  education  had  little  fitted  him,  that 
of  pure  philosophic  investigation.  Consequently,. this  work 
contained  many  things — much  that  was  unsatisfactory.  It 
was  very  different,  when  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  he 
entered  on  purely  religious  topics,  or  what  were  in  strict  con- 
nexion with  them  ;  here  we  find  real  profundity.  Opposing 
the  new  light  of  Christian  truth  to  the  inquiries  of  philoso- 
phers, respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  says, — ^**  To  whom 
can  the  truth  be  known  without  Godi  by  whom  is  Christ 
BOiight  for  without  the  Holy  Spirit)  and  on  whom  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  bestowed  without  the  sacrament  of  the  fisiith  % " 

The  Lnner  in  which  TertuUian  justifies  the  Senses  against 
the  objections  of  the  Academics  to  the  deceptions  they  practised, 
is  remarkable  and  characteristic.  His  strong  realism  is  here 
prominent,  and  leads  him  to  detect  in  such  views  the  germ  of 
Docetism.  *'  It  is  not  the  senses,*'  he  maintains,  '^  that  are 
guilty  of  deception,  but  the  causes  which  allow  objects  to 
assume  such  an  appearance  to  the  senses  ;  and  the  judgment 
{ji  the  soul  is  to  be  blamed,  if  it  lets  itself  be  determined  by 
them.  But  even  the  causes  do  not  lie,  for  they  act  in  cor- 
respondence to  the  law  of  nature.  In  nature  there  is  no 
lie,  for  everything  expresses  what  it  must  express  from  its 
stand-point."  What  must  so  happen  is  no  lie.  If,  therefore, 
the  causes  are  free  from  reproach,  much  more  are  the  senses, 
to  which  the  causes  are  antecedent ;  hence,  especially  truth, 
credibility,  and  freedom  from  error,  are  ascribed  to  the  senses, 

'  Cap.  xxii.  "  Animam  Dei  flatu  natam,  immortalem,  Bubstantia  sim- 
plicem,  Ubenm  arbitrii,  rationalem,  dominatricem,  diyinatricem." 

1  «Dedimu8  illi  et  libertatem  arbitrii  et  dominationem  reram  et 
Hivinationum  interdam,  sepositA  quae  per  Dei  gratiam  obvenit  ex  pro- 
phetla." 
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l)ecau8e  tfaey  announce  nothing  else  Imt  what  that  law  has 
prescribed  to  them^  which  so  operates  that  something  else  is 
announced  by  the  senses  than  what  takes  place  in  reality. 
"  What  art  thou  doing,  bold  Academic  1 "  he  says ;  "  thou 
subyertest  the  whole  condition  of  life,  thou  destroyest  the 
whole  order  of  nature,  thou  makest  the  very  providence  of 
Grod  blind,  since  thou  constitutest  the  senses  as  deceit^  and 
lying  masters  for  understanding,  inhabiting,  managing^  and 
enjoying  all  his  works/'  And  a  little  fiutlier  on,  he  says, 
"  We  cannot  doubt  the  evidence  of  those  senses^  lest  we 
should  doubt  their  credibility  as  r^ards  Christy — ^leet  it  should 
be  said  that  he  Msely  saw  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  or  falsely  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father  testifying  of 
himself,"  &c.*  He  connects  with  it  the  controversy  against 
Marcion,  saying, — "For  thus  Marcion  would  rather  have 
believed  Christ  to  be  a  spectre,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  his  having  a  real  body." 

This  work  is  very  important  in  reference  to  Tertullian's 
anthropology,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  anthropology  of 
the  Western  church  in  general,  to  which  he  gave  the  first  imr 
puke.  As  we  have  remarked,  Tertullian's  materialism  and 
realism  could  not  be  separated,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  much 
surprised  at  his  attributing  to  the  soul  a  corporeity  of  a 
higher  kind.  The  literal  interpretation  of  the  parables  of 
Christ,  the  application  of  all  the  separate  traits  in  them, 
especially  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
strengthened  him  in  this  view.  He  imagined  that  the  soul 
possessed  various  limbs,  like  the  human  body.  To  that  he 
referred  the  idea  of  an  inner  man.  And  with  that  waa  con- 
nected, though  it  stood  in  no  necessary  connexion,  the  notion 
of  an  internal  sense  of  the  sotd,  of  internal  oigans  of  sense, 
by  means  of  which  he  accounted  for  seeing  and  hearing  in 
ecstatic  states,  as  in  dreams ;  with  such  an  internal  sense,  he 
supposed,  that  Paul  saw  Christ's  form,  and  heard  his  voice.' 
But  certainly  this  notion  was  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  assertion  of  a  material  constitution  of  the  sotd.  Origen, 
who  was  very  far  from  such  a  view  as  the  latter,  accounted  for 
the  Scriptural  visions  from  an  internal  sense.  In  the  form  of 
this  view  of  the  soul's  materiality,  appeared  also  TertuUian's 
very  influential  doctrine,  that  became  offensive  by  this  con- 
nexion in  which  it  was  represented  by  him,  thou^  nowise 
oonnecied  with  this  speculation, — ^namely,  the  doctrine  that  the 
^  Cap.  xyiL  '  Gap.  ix. 
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floul  of  the  first  man  was  the  source  of  all  other  souls  which 
were  developed  in  the  continuation  of  the  race,  and  that  the 
soul  of  the  first  man  was  propagated  along  with  the  body, 
the  80-called  propagcUio  animarum  per  tradtujem,^  Traducian- 
iniL  Thus  he  imagined  that  Adam's  soul  was  at  first  uniform  : 
it  had  not  yet  developed  that  multiplicity  of  properties  which 
might  be  educed  from  the  individualising  of  all  those  germs 
of  humanity  that  were  existing  in  Adam.^  Not  without 
reason  he  could  recognise  a  deeper  connexion  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  a  deeper  unity  (which  he  explained 
by  means  of  that  Traducianism)  in  the  expression  of  family 
peculiarities,  in  the  propagation  of  qualities  and  propensities.^ 
Thus  Tertullian  opposed  his  Traducianism  to  an  atomistic, 
nominalist  theory  of  the  development  of  miankind.  In  this 
manner  he  also  explained  the  propagation  of  a  sinful  tendency 
from  the  first  man.  Thus  he  made  it  apparent  how  in  the 
first  man  the  nature  of  all  his  posterity  was  vitiated,  since  the 
development  of  the  whole  race  depended  on  (or  was  con- 
ditionated  by)  the  conduct  of  its  progenitor.  Hence  the  idea 
of  vitium  originis.  As  a  consequence  of  the  first  sin  Tertullian 
r^arded  the  worldly  mindedness  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  first  man  to  his  descendants.  "  How  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  man  should  return  to  his  original  material, 
and  be  condemned  for  his  correction  to  build  upon  the  earth, 
and  in  the  work  itself  he  should  bow  towards  the  earth,  since 
he  has  commimicated  the  spirit  received  from  thence  to  his 
whole  posterity?"  The  corruption  of  nature  has  become,  as  he 
says,  a  second  nature,  having  its  own  god  and  &ther,  namely, 
the  author  himself  of  the  corruption.  *  Thus  he  maintained 
the  connexion  of  an  evil  spirit  with  every  man  from  his  birth, 
which  was  corroborated  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  ;  * 
a  view  which  afterwards  led  to  the  use  of  exorcism  at  bap* 
tism  in  the  North  African  church.  Here  the  coarse  and  con- 
fined conception  of  the  ages  preceding  Christianity  as  held 
by  Tertullian,  in  contrast  with  the  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
view  of  the  Alexandrians  in  relation  to  the  divine  education 
of  the  race,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  ^t  that  Tertullian 

*  Cap.  zix.  "  Anima  velut  Rurculus  quidam  ex  matrice  Adam." 

'  "  Apparet,  quanta  fuit,  quae  unam  animee  naturam  varie  coUocavit/' 
cap.  xz. ;  and,  *<  Uniformis  natura  animee  ab  initio  in  Adam/'  cap.  xzi. 

'  Cap.  zxv.  '*  Undo,  oro  te,  similitndine  animee  quoque  parentibns  de 
ingeniis  respondemus,  secundum  Cleanthis  testimonium,  si  non  et  ez 
animse  semine  educimur  T 

*  Cap.  zlL  ^  Cap.  xxidx. 
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oould  SO  little  understand  the  importance  of  Socrates  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  that  he  adduced  the  Daemon  of  Socntei 
as  a  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  every  man  was  attended 
by  an  evil  spirit  from  his  birth.  But  deeply  as  he  was  pene* 
trated  with  a  sense  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
equally  deep  was  the  consciousness,  as  we  have  already  leant 
from  many  of  his  expressions,  of  the  undeniable  and  inalien* 
able  relation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  Grod.  Thus,  when  speak- 
ing of  that  original  corruption,  he  adds,  '^  Yet,  there  is  in  the 
soul  that  original  good,  divine  and  genuine,  and  which  is 
properly  naturstl  to  it  For  what  comes  from  God,  is  not  ex- 
tinguished, but  rather  obscured ;  it  cannot  be  extinguished, 
because  it  is  of  God.  Therefore,  as  light  when  hindered  by 
some  obstacle  remains,  but  does  not  show  itself  if  the  density 
is  so  great  as  to  obstruct  it,  so  also  what  is  good  in  the  soul  is 
oppressed  by  the  evil,  according  to  its  peculiar  nature,  and  is 
inactive  the  light  being  hidden,  or  shines  through  when  it  finds 
liberty.  So  there  are  some  very  bad  and  some  very  good,  and 
nevertheless  all  have  one  sort  of  soul.  Thus  also  in  the  worst 
there  is  something  good,  and  in  the  best  something  of  the 
worst.  God  alone  is  without  sin,  and  Christ  is  the  only  man 
without  sin,  because  Christ  is  also  God."  ^  He  then  appeals  to 
the  marks  given  in  revelation  of  that  which  is  originally 
divine  in  the  soul, — "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  the  divinity  of  the 
soul  breaks  out  into  presages  owing  to  its  pristine  goodness, 
and  the  consciousness  of  God  is  expressed  by  such  attestations 
as  *  God  is  good,*  *  God  sees,'  *  I  commend  thee  to  Grod.' "  From 
the  connexion  of  these  two  factors,  evil,  and  what  was 
originally  allied  to  God,  he  explains  the  responsibility  of  man, 
and  establishes  the  consciousness  of  guilt  On  this  account 
there  is  no  soul  without  guilt,  because  none  are  without 
the  seeds  of  goodness.  Hence  he  accoimts  for  the  original 
consciousness  of  truth  in  its  partial  illumination  before  the 
Christian  era,  which  he  calls  the  sensus  pvhlicus  natura. 
This  consciousness  of  truth  was  to  be  found  especially  among 
the  better  class  of  the  philosophers ;  but  he  accuses  plulosophy 
of  having  disturbed  and  mutilated  this  sensus  publictu  by  its 
arbitrary  sophistry.'     Yet  he  designates  Seneca  on  account  of 

'  Gap.  zlL 

*  Cap.  it  **  Sed  et  natura  pleraque  suggenintar  quasi  de  pnblioo  senBo 
quo  animum  Deus  dotare  digoatus  est.  Hunc  nacta  philosophia  ad 
gloriam  propria  artis  inflavit  prae  studio  eloquii  qaidvis  stniere  atqas 
destruere  eiudilir 
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agreement  with  Christian  truth  as  scepe  noster  I  *  He 
adopted,  what  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  was  not  unimportant 
fbrhisChristology,  not  the  common  Dichotomy,  but  maintained 
that  the  Tital  principle  of  the  body,  the  xj/vxrif  was  the  same 
in  all  living  beings,  only  endowed  with  higher  or  lower  powers. 
In  what  was  generally  termed  vovg  he  recognised  only  the 
highest  power  of  the  same  soul,  which  also  forms  the  vital 
principle  of  the  body.  He  says,  "  By  the  animtu,  or  mens, 
which  the  Greeks  call  vovg,  we  understand  nothing  else  than 
the  inborn,  ingrafted,  and  native  suggestion  of  the  soul,  with 
which  it  acts  and  judges,  which  having  always  with  itself,  it 
moves  in  itself,  it  appears  to  be  moved  by  it  as  if  by  another 
mibstanoe.'' ^  He  sanctions  the  distinction  between  a  ypvx^ 
Xoyck-11  and  aXoyoc,  but  maintains  that  what  is  denoted  by  the 
latter  epithet,  is  not  an  original  faculty.  He  regards  all  that 
is  contradictory  to  the  reason  in  man,  all  irrational  passions 
and  desires,  as  the  effects  of  the  original  corruption.  "  The 
natural,'*  he  says,  "must  be  regarded  as  the  rational,  which 
was  originally  implanted  in  the  soul — ^namely,  by  the  rational 
Creator.  For  how  should  that  be  otherwise  than  rational 
which  Qod  created  by  his  command  1 — ^to  say  nothing  of  what 
he  communicated  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  his  breath.  But  the 
irrational  must  be  regarded  as  something  subsequent,  which 
happened  through  the  suggestion  of  the  serpent,  that  which 
proMeded  from  transgression,  and  which  has  since  grown  in 
and  with  the  soul,  as  something  natural,  because  it  happened 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  nature.*'  Yet  he  declares 
himself  opposed  to  the  platonic  intellectualism,  since  he  is  not 
willing  to  consider  the  dvjjuicov  and  the  imdviiriTiKov  as  in 
themselves  opposite  to  the  XoyiKov,  but  recognises  a  rational 
anger,  and  a  rational  direction  of  tiie  appetitive  faculty.  The 
unity  of  the  divine  and  human  was  also  brought  forward  by 
him,  and  as  a  proof  he  made  use  of  the  original  type  of 
humanity  in  Christ,  in  whom  he  thought  might  be  recognised 
a  holy  anger  against  ungodliness,  and  a  holy  appetitive  &culty  ', 
as  he  says,'  "  Behold,  this  whole  trinity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lord;  —  the  rational  &culty  which  teaches  and  argues, — by  which 
he  makes  level  the  paths  of  salvation ;  the  indignant  feculty 
by  which  he  inveighed  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  and 
the  appetitive  faculty  by  which  he  desired  to  eat  the  Passover 
with  his  disciples.**  And  as  he  would  very  justly  regulate 
the  Ohristian  doctrine  of  morals  by  the  contemplation  oi 
*  Cap.  zx.  *  Cap.  zii  *  Ca^.  x^. 
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the  moral  archetype  in  Christ,  he  says,— "Therefore  in  oor- 
selves  we  must  not  consider  the  indignant  and  the  appetitiye 
faculties  as  always  belonging  to  the  irrational,  since  we  are 
certain  that  they  were  rationally  exercised  by  the  Lard." 
We  recognise  here  his  religious  realism  as  opposed  to  the 
excessive  dread  of  Anthropopathism,  and  to  the  evaporatioii 
of  the  idea  of  God,  when  he  would  find  in  God  something 
con*e8ponding  to  anger  in  man  in  his  wrath  against  evil,  and 
to  human  benevolence  in  his  longing  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
As  an  example  of  that  wrath,  as  it  might  be  found  in 
Christians,  he  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  in  Gal.  v.  12,  and 
displa3rs  an  ethical  and  exegetical  freedom  from  prejudice,  in 
not  shrinking  &om  the  natural  exposition  of  tiiese  worda^ 
and  finding  nothing  repulsive  in  it. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Tertullian  recognised  equally  the  re- 
ceptivity of  redemption  and  the  need  of  redemption.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  truths,  he  also  viewed  the  doctrine  of  rege- 
neration. After  speaking  of  the  two  factors  in  human  nature, 
the  originally  divine  and  the  disordered  undivine,  he  says,' 
"  When  by  faith  the  soul  comes  to  regeneration,  transformed 
through  the  second  birth  by  water  and  the  power  from  above, 
it  beholds  all  its  light,  after  the  covering  of  its  pristine  ab- 
ruption has  been  taken  away.  It  is  received  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  his  communion,  as  in  the  first  birth  by  the  evfl 
spirit.  The  body,  which  is  given  as  a  dowry  to  the  soul  when 
it  has  espoused  the  Spirit,  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  the  soul, 
but  of  the  Spirit."  With  his  Traducianism  was  connected  the 
notion  of  a  sanctifying  influence  arising  fi:om  Christian  parent- 
age, and  thus  he  understands  that  passage  in  1  Cor.  viL  li 
He  understands  this  of  a  twofold  sanctification,  that  of  descent, 
and  that  of  education.  This  again  is  of  importance  in  relation 
to  his  view  of  infant  baptism.  Had  he  admitted  such  a  rite, 
this  would  have  been  the  place  for  mentioning  it  as  a  third, 
additional  factor.  But  he  expressly  distinguishes  this  prepa- 
ratory sanctification  from  that  which  is  accomplished  at  a 
later  period  through  baptism — namely,  regeneration.  He 
understands  the  apostle  to  mean  by  dyia  in  that  passage, 
designatos  sanctitati  ac  per  hoe  etiam  scUtUi,  and  adds,  "  For 
otherwise  the  apostle  would  have  remembered  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  that  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless 
he  is  born  again  of  water  and  Spirit,  i.e.  he  will  not  othenriae 
be  holy."     "  Hence,"  he  says,  "  every  soul  will  belong  to  Adam 

'  Cap.  zxzL 
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'  until  it  has  entered  into  commimion  with  Christ'*  Now  it 
may  be  said,  this  passage  is  an  evidence  that  Tertullian  re- 
garaed  in&nt  baptism  as  necessary.  But  had  that  been  the 
case,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  very  differently.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  considers  birth  and  education 
equally  as  the  preparatory  sanctificatio,  and  then  allows  bap- 
tism to  follow.  liikowise  the  passage  we  before  qi^oted  from 
the  same  book  shows  that  he  considered  faith  to  be  a  necessary 
element  in  baptism  and  regeneration. 

To  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  original  differences  in  men, 
Tertullian  opposed  the  doctrine  of  free-will  (which  he  derived 
from  what  was  imdeniably  allied  to  the  divine  in  man),  and 
the  power  of  grace  operating  upon  it.  When  the  Gnostics 
quoted  in  support  of  their  doctrine  those  words  of  Christ,  that 
**  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  nor  can  a  good 
tree  bring  forth  evil  fruit,"  and  that  "  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles;"  Tertullian  replies, 
**  According  to  this  notion,  God  could  not  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham  from  these  stones,  nor  could  the  generation  of  vipers 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  ;  and  the  apostle  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  Eph.  v.  8,  and  ii.  3, — but  the  holy 
Scriptures  are  never  self-contradictory.  For  the  corrupt  tree 
unU  bring  forth  no  good  fruit  imless  it  is  grafted,  and  the 
good  tree  will  bring  forth  bad  fruit  unless  it  is  cultivated. 
And  the  stones  will  become  children  of  Abraham,  if  they  are 
feflhioned  to  Abraham's  &ith ;  and  the  generation  of  vipers 
will  bring  forth  fruits  meet  ^or  repentance,  if  they  have  dis- 
charged the  poison  of  evil.  Such  wUl  be  the  power  of  grace, 
"vdiich  is  stronger  than  nature,  suice  the  power  of  free-will  in 
us  18  mibjected  to  it ;  and  as  that  is  natural  and  changeable, 
80  nature  turns  whither  it  turns."  This  passage  may  cer- 
tainly be  so  understood  as  if  an  iixesistible  power  were  ascribed 

I  to  grace  in  the  transformation  of  the  fr'ee-will,  and  we  might 
find  in  it  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  which  was  disposed  to 
nuuntaJn  the  unconditional  sovereignty  of  the  divine,  and 
ascribe  to  the  hmnan  soul  only  a  passivity  in  relation  to  it. 
We  should  then  be  obliged  to  regard  Tertullian  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  doctrine  of  a  gratia  irresistibUis,  But 
this  clashes  with  the  express  manner  in  which  he  elsewhere 
asserts  the  self-determining  power  of  free-will.  And  even 
here  he  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  in  his  controversy  with  Her- 
mogenes  and  Marcion  he  had  maintained  the  avreiovaiov.  In 
order  to  adjust  this  discrepancy,  must  we  say  ticuBkXi^^c^xiSXuKa 
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had  already,  like  Augustin,  pleased  himself  with  the  idea  off 
free-will,  and  believed  that  he  could  so  ezpress  himseli^  matte 
the  form  of  free-will  always  remains  unhurt^  and  man  is  not 
conscious  of  any  stringent  necessity)  But  yet  we  are  not 
justified  to  attribute  ti^is  artificial  conception  to  Tertulliin, 
since  none  of  his  expressions  give  a  point  of  connezioa  for  it, 
and  we  must  rather  explain  this  obscure  passage  acooiding  to 
his  general  doctrine.  When,  therefore,  he  expreeses  biiDnlf 
so  strongly  on  the  power  of  grace,  we  must  presume  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  ascribe  to  grace  any  unconditional  compelling 
power  over  the  free-wilL  And  Montanism  itself  presappoaai 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ave 
conditionated  by  the  direction  of  the  free-will ;  sinoe  it  attri^ 
buted  a  passivity  to  the  human  mind  only  in  the  case  of  pN>- 
phetic  inspirations,  and  certain  extraordinary  oharisnu.' 

This  latter  conception  of  such  an  operation  of  Uie  Divine 
Spirit  with  the  passivity  of  the  human  soul,  we  also  reopgniie 
in  Tertullian*s  manner  of  expressing  himself  respecting  the 
vacillation  of  mind  shown  by  John  the  Baptist. 

Tertullian  seeks  for  explanations  respecting  the  natore  of 
the  soul  not  merely  in  reason  and  holy  writ^  but  also  in  the 
new  revelations  and  visions :  from  these  latter  be  ohtainB 
vouchers  for  the  material  constitution  of  the  souL  That 
visions  should  be  frequently  beheld  by  the  female  sex,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for ;  and  the  demand  for  such  phenomena 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  attached  by  the  enthu- 
saBtic  tendency  which  sought  for  the  explanation  of  mth 
things  in  new  revelations  and  sights.  There  might  be,  indeed, 
magnetic  states  in  which  persons  sought  for  something  divina 
It  is  very  explicable,  that  among  them  who  during  religions 
services,  and  in  consequence  of  the  impressions  they  then 
received,  fell  into  such  states,  the  visions  would  have  tiiat  for 
their  object  with  which  their  minds  had  been  oocupied  in  a 
waking  state,  and  to  which  the  discourse,  or  portion  of  scrip- 
ture read,  had  referred.  Tertullian  says,  '*  There  is  at  the 
present  day  among  us  a  sister  who  has  received  the  ohaiiem 
of  revelations,  and  who  in  the  church,  on  the  services  of  the 
Sunday,  is  put  in  an  ecstasy  by  the  Spirit  She  convereBS 
with  angels,  sometimes  even  with  the  Lord ;  she  sees  and 
hears  holy  things ;  she  knows  the  hearts  of  some,  and  admin- 
isters remedies  to  those  that  long  for  them.     When  the  icrip- 

'  See  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.pp.  846—861 
IL  Lib.  ed.-Ta. 
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tures  are  read,  or  the  psalms  are  sung,  or  exhortations  are 
given, — then  materials  are  furnished  for  her  visions.**  When 
the  service  was  concluded,  and  the  congregation  was  dismissed, 
then  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  a^  her  more  exactly 
respecting  her  visions,  from  one  of  which  they  believed  that 
fhey  oomd  learn  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  to 
this  Tertullian  appeals.  According  to  Tertullian's  opinion, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  revelations  finds  its  reward  in 
tioBf  that  the  persons  who  do  thus  acknowledge  them,  and 
plaoe  no  limit  to  the  continued  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
axe  made  partakers  of  these  new  miraculous  gifts.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  Montanism  forms  the  boundary- 
line  in  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  church  where  the 
supernatural  and  the  eccentric  predominated,  when  the  power 
of  the  divine  life  appeared  as  {dtogether  new,  and  seized  hold 
of  tiie  rude  mass.  Thus  Tertullian  asserts  that  the  greater 
part  of  men  were  taught  by  the  visions  of  God ;  a  statement 
whidi  agrees  with  many  declarations  of  Origen.  We  offer 
ihe  following  as  an  explanation.  Christianity  entered  into 
dose  conflict  with  the  ancient  principles  of  heathenism  ;  men 
who  were  as  yet  strangers  to  Christianity,  saw  themselves 
surrounded  by  its  operations,  from  which  they  received  mani- 
fold and  unconscious  divine  impressions.  Adhering  to  their 
former  stand-point,  they  strove  against  these  impressions  ; 
but  they  were  overcome  by  a  higher  power.  Impressions 
were  made  upon  them  in  visions  and  dreams,  with  superior 
power,  which  they  were  not  conscious  of,  or  rejected  by  op- 
posing efforts ;  and  when  the  connexion  of  the  development 
'  of  their  life  remained  hidden,  when  they  overlooked  the 
▼arious  intermediate  links,  and  only  were  conscious  of  the 
last  result^  everything  must  have  worn  to  them  the  aspect  of 
the  sapematural. 

Among  Tertullian's  deep  reflections  must  be  reckoned  the 
idea  of  the  emblematical  in  the  works  of  God.  As  the  king- 
dom of  grace  was  typified  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  so  if> 
nature  parabolised  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thiu 
he  sees  in  the  transition  from  sleep  to  waking  an  emblem  of 
the  transition  from  death  to  the  resurrection.  He  says,  "  For 
God  willed  to  effect  nothing  in  his  arrangements  without 
an  emblem,  according  to  the  Platonic  example,  especially  to 
present  to  us  daily  the  image  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  man,  stretching  forth  the  hand  to  &ith,  which  is  more 
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easily  supported  by  images  and  parables,  as  in  words  so  in 
things."* 

Tertullian,  as  we  have  remarked,  had  written  before  this 
work  one  on  Paradise,  which  we  have  already  given  an  aooonnt 
of.     He  now  treats  in  this  book  on  the  soul,  of  something 
which  he  had  touched  upon  in  that  work.     As  in  the  book  on 
the  soul  he  had  dwelt  on  its  fdtiu'e  destiny,  so  he  also  stated 
the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead  in  hades. 
The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  that  there  was  likewise  such  an 
intermediate  state  for  believers  were,  as  we  may  condude  from 
Tertullian*s  words,  not  merely  the  Gnostics,  but  also  others 
probably  the  same  persons  who  opposed  Chiliasm ;  for  a  rela- 
tionship of  ideas  existed  between  an  intermediate  state,  or 
hades,  for  some  before  they  reached  heaven,  and  an  interme- 
diate state  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  generally, 
the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  would  form  the 
transition-point  to  the  new  heavenly  order  of  things.     Now, 
the  doctrine  of  hades,  not  less  than  the  doctrine  of  Chiliasm, 
belonged  to  the  points  for  which  the  Montanists  sealonsly 
contended.     Their  opponents  maintained  that  by  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hades,  believers  were  freed  from  the  necesBity 
of  entering  such  an  intermediate  state,  and  were  taken  to 
heaven  immediately  on  their  decease.     Tertullian,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  Chiist,  according  to  the  law  of  human 
development,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  hades,  and  that  in  so 
doing  he  placed  in  commiuiion  with  himself  the  prophets  and 
patriarchs  of  the  old  covenant.     But,  as  long  as  the  earth 
remains  in  its  present  form,  heaven  is  still  closed  against  be- 
lievers.    And  he  regards  hades  as  the  common  intermediate 
state,  where  there  is  a  presentiment  of  happiness  and  of  punish- 
ment, and  whence  every  person,  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  purification  from  all  sin,  will  be  raised,  earlier  or  later,  to 
a  participation  in  the  millennial  reign.     Every  sin,  even  the 
least,  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  delay  of  the  resurrection ;  and 
from  this  tenet  afterwards  arose  the  idea  of  a  purifying  punidi- 
ment,  an  ignis  purgcUoriits*    With  it  was  idso  connected  the 
already  developed  juridical  conception  of  repentance,  to  which 
was  added  the  doctrine  of  washing  away  sins  by  baptism. 

^  Cap.  xliii.  "Yoluit  enim  Deus,  et  alias  nihil  sine  ezemplmribiu  ia 
sua  disposiiione  molitus  paradigmate  Plaionico  plenius  bamani  td 
mazime  initii  ac  finis  lineas  qnotidie  agere  vobiscnm,  manom  poirigem 
fidei  facilius  adjuyandaa  per  imagines  et  parabolas  sicut  sennoaoin,  its 
et  remm." 
■  '  Cap.  xxxY.  "  Modico  qaoque  delicto  mora  reourrectionis  expenio.* 
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lertiillian  only  made  an  exception  in  &yonr  of  those  who  had 
been  perfectly  purified  by  the  baptism  of  blood,  that  is,  mar- 
^rrdom.  These  alone  were  to  be  exempt  from  hades,  where 
uiey  had  nothing  to  atone  for,  but  were  raised,  not  at  once  to 
heaven,  but  only  to  that  state  of  exalted  happiness  in  paradise 
which  Tertullian  has  described  in  his  last  work.  He  adduces, 
in  oonfirmation  of  it,  a  vision  of  the  Montanist  female  martyr 
Perpetoa.*  Thus  Montanism  was  aided  in  the  glorification 
and  recotnmendation  of  martyrdom;  and  Tertullian  appeals 
in  this  connexion  to  a  characteristic  oracular  sentence,  strongly 
marked  by  the  ethical  spirit  of  Montanism,  that  contempt  of 
what  was  purely  hiunan,  namely,  '*  Perceive  the  difference 
between  a  heathen  and  a  believer  in  death :  if  thou  diest  for 
God  as  the  Paraclete  admonishes,  not  in  gentle  fevers  and  on 
bedfl^  but  in  martyrdom ;  if  thou  takest  thy  cross  and  followest 
the  Lord,  as  he  himself  commands :  thy  blood  is  the  key  of 
paradise." 

In  Tertullian's  explanation  of  tho  parable,  Luke  xii.  58,  in 
which  by  the  adversary  he  understands  the  heathen,  what  he 
mys  is  important  in  aiding  our  conception  of  the  relation  in 
which  Christians  stood  to  the  heathen.  ''  For  the  heathen 
man  is  our  adversary,  who  walks  in  the  same  way  of  common 
life.  But  we  must  go  out  of  the  world,  if  it  were  not  allow- 
able to  associate  with  them.  He  commands,  therefore,  that 
thou  shouldst  show  benevolence  towards  him.  'Love  your 
oiemies,*  he  says,  '  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
yofu,'  lest,  provoked  by  some  injury  in  the  intercourse  of  busi- 
'DesB^  he  should  drag  thee  to  his  judge."  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
how  distinctly  Tertullian  places  the  seat  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and 
impugns  the  erroneous  view  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  flesh. 
So  also  his  ascetic  tendency  did  not  misapprehend  the  Chris* 
tian  mode  of  viewing  human  nature,  in  opposition  to  the 
oriental  contempt  of*  the  body.  By  means  of  the  connexion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  his  whole  style  of 
thinking,  he  well  distinguished  what  was  obstructive  in  the 
present  relation  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  the  higher  destiny 
of  the  body  as  the  organ  of  the  soul  in  a  transformed  state. 
He  says,  *'  If  this  body,  according  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  is 
the  prison  of  the  soul,  but,  according  to  the  apostolic  doctrine, 
a  temple  of  €rod  in  communion  with  Christ;  yet  in  the  mean- 
while it  obstructs  the  soul  by  its  enclosure,  and  darkens  it, 
and  pollutes  it  by  the  concretion  of  the  flesh;  hence,  the  light 

»  Cap.  Iv. 
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in  it  is  more  obscure,  as  if  passing  through  horn.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  when  by  the  stroke  of  death  it  is  forced  out  from  the 
concretion  of  the  flesh,  and  by  this  very  straining  is  purified, 
certainly,  from  the  stretching  of  the  body  it  bursts  forth 
unimpeded  into  its  own  pure  and  immixed  lights  immediately 
recognises  itself  in  the  freedom  of  its  nature,  by  its  Teiy 
lib^y  becomes  sensible  of  its  divine  origin,  as  awaking  from 
sleep  it  turns  from  images  to  truths."  Hence  he  deduces  the 
higher  intuitions  and  forebodings  of  the  soul  in  the  article  of 
death. 

After  Tertullian  in  his  book  De  Anima  had  attacked  the 
Gnostic  anthropology  on  several  sides,  he  entered  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  principal  points  at  issue  between  the 
Gnostics  and  the  catholic  church.  This  related  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  purely  hmnan  in  Christ.  By  the  Gnostics^  who 
laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  divine  in  Christ)  this  was  either 
altogether  denied  or  very  much  injured;  in  pai-t,  by  ieui  abso- 
lute Docetism ;  or,  if  they  did  not  venture  so  &r,  by  explaining 
the  sensible  human  appearance  of  Christ  as  only  an  optical 
deception ;  still  assmning  that  the  body  and  bodily  appearanoe 
of  Christ  had  only  an  apparent  likeness  to  the  bodies  and 
bodily  appearance  of  other  men ;  that  Christ  appeared  in  a 
body  of  a  finer  form,  differing  from  gross  earthly  matter,— a 
ffuffta  xpvxiKotj  as  the  Valentinians  called  it.  To  maipfAip  the 
purely  human  in  Christ,  particularly  against  this  last  view, 
Tertullian  composed  his  work  De  Came  Christi,  His  Chris- 
tian realism  formed  the  sharpest  contrast  to  Gnosticism.  He 
was  far  from  conceding,  like  the  Alexandrians,  any  point  what- 
ever to  the  Gnostics ;  he  rather  felt  himself  impelled  to  carry  his 
antagonism  to  the  highest  pitch.  Tertullian,  in  reference  to 
Marcion's  aversion  from  the  purely  human  in  Christ,  says 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  care  taken  of  an  infant  in  its 
swaddling  clothes.  "  This  reverence  of  nature,  O  Marcion, 
thou  despisest.  Thou  hatest  man  as  he  is  born,  even  as  thou 
wert  bom  thyself:  and  how  canst  thou  love  any  one  1  But 
thou  mayst  see  to  it,  whether  thou  art  displeased  with  thyself 
or  wast  bom  in  any  other  way,  Christ  at  least  loved  man  in 
his  uncleanness.  For  his  sake  he  descended  from  heaven;  for 
his  sake  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel;  for  his  sake  he  lowered 
himself  with  all  humility  even  to  death,  the  death  of  the  croos; 
certainly  he  loved  1dm  whom  he  redeemed  at  so  great  a 
price."  ^    We  here  see  how  deeply  Tertullian,  by  the  idea  of 

'  De  Carne  Christi,  cap.  iv. 
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tiie'  aanctificatioii  by  Christ  of  all  that  was  naturally  human, 
~4iow  deeply  on  this  side  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
Ck)q)el;  although,  owing  to  other  influences  which  we  have 
noticed,  he  was  hindered  from  carrying  this  into  the  doctrine 
of  morals,  which  ought  by  means  of  it  to  have  received  its 
peooliar  Christian  form.     To  the  notion  of  an  etherialised 
bo^  of  Christ  he  opposes  the  impression  which  Christ  made 
fay  his  appearance  among  men,  so  that  we  detect   in   the 
Go^mIs  not  a  single  trace  of  wonder  respecting  it,  but  rather 
astonishment  that  he  who  appeared  like  men  in  general,  in  so 
miassiiming  a  form,  could  yet  speak  and  act  as  he  did,  thus 
forming  such  a  contrast  between  his  works  and  the  manner  of 
bis  appearanca     Tertullian  appeals  to  such  expressions  as 
those  in  Matt.  xiii.  54.     While  carrying  to  the  utmost  extent 
his  opposition  to  the  denial  of  the  purely  human,  as  held  by 
the  Gnostics,  and  urging  the  idea  of  the  form  of  the  servant 
iu  Christ,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  abjure  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tUbl  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  eesthetical  religion  of 
heathenism,  and  to  present  the  holy  and  divine  in  contrast  to 
the  beautiM;  he  maintained,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in 
his  other  writings,  that  Christ  was  rather  ill-favo\ired  in  his 
appearance.     Several  assertions  of  the  Jews  respecting  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  to  confirm  this  view. 

Tertullian  recognises  the  necessity  of  paradoxes  in  teaching 
Christianity.  He  appeals  to  what  the  apostle  Paul  says  re- 
specting the  foolishness  of  the  divine  wisdom  {to  fxutpov  rov 
Qtovf  1  Cor.  i.  25).  This  foolishness,  he  says,  cannot  be  the 
doctrine  of  one  God;  it  cannot  be  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity,  inasmuch  as  they  are  approved  by  the  reason  of 
the  heathen ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  self-renunciation  of  the 
Divine  Being,  the  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  "  Cer- 
tainly,** he  says  against  Marcion,  as  &r  as  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  true  humanity,  the  birth,  and  sufferings  of 
Christy  ^'  certainly  this  was  something  foolish,  if  we  judge  God 
according  to  our  mind.  But  look  round,  Marcion ;  hast  thou 
not  read, '  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise?'  What  are  these  foolish  things?  Are 
they  the  conversion  of  man  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
the  rqection  of  error,  the  teaching  of  justice,  chastity,  patience, 
compassion,  and  innocence  ?  All  these  are  not  foolish.  Seek, 
therefore,  concerning  what  he  has  said  this;  and  if  thou 
thinkest  thou  hast  found  it,  then  it  will  be  not  foolish  to  be- 
Ueare  in  a  bom  God,  bom  indeed  of  a  virgin,  api^TYii^m\}[i^ 
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flesh,  who  was  tossed  about  by  that  humiliation  of  nature. 
Some  one  may  say  that  these  things  are  not  foolish^  and  that 
there  are  other  things  which  God  has  chosen  as  an  oppositiott 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  world."     In  what  Tertullian  here  ex- 
presses, much  truth  is  contained  in  opposition  to  that  ten- 
dency which  would  rob  Christianity  of  its  pecnliar  essence, 
that  always  appears  as  foolishness  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world ; 
which  would  confine  it  within  a  certain  circle  of  so-called 
deductions  of  reason,  and  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  deism  or 
of  elevated  morality.     But  yet  we  must  make  one  or  two 
remarks  by  way  of  correction.     First,  although   Christian 
morals,  on  one  side,  could  challenge  the  approbation  of  the 
general  ethical  stand-point  occupied  by  the  best  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  yet  still  Christian  morality  had  its  "  foolishnessy" 
its  paradoxes  which  were  founded  on  the  paradoxes  of  the 
Christian  &ith;  and  although  at  first  only  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnate  God  and  the  crucified  Saviour  appeared  as  foolish- 
ness in  Christianity,  yet  the  same  tendency  of  natural  reason 
which  opposed  this  as  foolishness,  advanced  further  in  its  con- 
sequential  development,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the  one 
personal  God,  in  the  sense  recognised  by  revelation^  was 
marked  as  foolishness.     Moi'eover,  it  is  Tertullian's  manner 
to  present  the  truth  so  abruptly  as  to  reject  all  those  inter- 
mediate steps  which  might  bring  it  near  to  the  human  under- 
standing; although  in  Tertullian's  writings,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  many  instances,  the  germ  of  such  intermediate  steps 
between  the  supematurally  divine  and  the  natural  is  to  he 
found.     In  the  present  case,  he  renders  only  one  aspect  pro- 
minent— that  of  the  apparent  foolishness  under  which  the 
divine  presents  itself  to  the  unenlightened  wisdom  of  reason; 
while  the  other  aspect  is  kept  in  the  background,  in  which 
this  foolishness  verifies  itself  as  the  highest  wisdom.     But 
without  such  a  combination,  this  language  might  be  abused, 
in  order  to  attribute  what  is  really  foolish  and  monstrous  to 
the  Gospel;  as  it  appears  when  Tertullian  says,  comparing 
Marcion  with  the  heathen,  "And  yet  it  would  be   easier, 
according  to  worldly  wisdom,  to  believe  that  Jupiter  became  a 
bull  or  a  swan,  than  for  Marcion  to  believe  that  Christ  became 
truly  a  man."     And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  those 
words  for  which  Tertullian  has  often  been  reproached,  but 
which  sound  worse  than  they  mean  if  taken  in  their  con- 
nexion :  "  Credibile  est,  quia  ineptum  est;  cerium  est,  quia  mi- 
oassibiley    It  may  be  easily  perceived,  that  the  flEdth,  th« 
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certainty  of  Tertullian,  has  a  quite  different  ground  from  the 
*i$ieptum  and  impossibUe,  and  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
this  ground.  In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  so  original 
a  writer,  we  must  compare  with  such  expressions  (on  which 
his  ardent  mind  seized  as  a  hold  antithesis  in  maintaining  a 
reallj  profound  truth)  those  other  expressions  in  which  he  so 
emphatically  urges  the  importance  of  the  rationale.  Among 
these  harsh  extravagancies  must  he  reckoned  that  which  Ter- 
tullian  uses  in  this  controversy  in  reference  to  the  Divine 
Being;  that  he  can  change  himself  into  all  things,  and  yet 
remain  the  same.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  adduces  the 
appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;  where 
again  he  has  heen  misled  hy  the  direct  literal  interpretation. 
But  he  justly  acknowledges  that  the  true  Christ  cannot  he 
Tisderstood  without  the  union  of  opposites,  the  comhination 
of  the  divine  and  the  human.  ^  In  a  very  characteristic 
manner  Tertullian  exclaims,  addressing  Marcion,  "  Why  dost 
thou  by  a  lie  divide  Christ  ?     He  was  the  whole  Truth."* 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Tertullian,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  really  bom  of  the  Virgin,  appeals  to  John  i. 
13  ;  but  he  adopts  the  reading  oc  eyEwfidrij  since  he  refers  the 
passage  to  Christ  This  is  no  doubt  an  ancient  reading, 
which  was  prompted  by  a  dogmatic  interest,  as  we  find  it 
likewise  in  Justin  and  Irena)us ;  and  the  quotation  of  these 
words,  in  which  a  sense  so  foreign  to  the  original  connexion 
is  introduced,  certainly  goes  to  prove,  that  Justin  Martyr 
was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  John.  Tertullian,  also, 
to  whom  the  correct  reading  was  known,  held  it  to  be  impos- 
sible that  this  passage  could  refer  to  believers.  He  thought 
that  this  coiild  only  be  in  a  gnostic  sense,  according  to  their 
doctrine  of  pneumatic  natures,  and  he  accounted  for  that 
original  reading  as  a  gnostic  falsification  of  the  text.  Yet,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  he  explains  it  of  regeneration,  and 
assumes,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  the  common  reading ; 
only  he  maintains  that  if  these  words  refer  to  all  believers, 
they  must  so  much  the  more  be  applied  in  a  higher  sense 
to  Christ. 

In  iUusixation  of  Tertullian's  peculiarities,  we  will  here 
quote  his  parallel  between  heretics  and  heathens,  as  far  as  to 
both  there  was  the  stone  of  stumbling,  and  they  made  the 
same  objections  against  it.     ''Is  there  any  other  difference 

*  Cap.  V. 

'  "Quid  dimidias  mendacio  Chriatum)  toioA  veiWaft  VoiN^r 
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between  them  than  this,  that  the  heathen  belieye  throng 
unbelief  but  the  heretics  through  believing  do  not  believer 
That  is,  the  open  unbelief  of  the  heathen,  which  on  thdr 
stand-point  was  necessary,  since  the  Gospel  must  appear  to 
them  as  foolishness,  is  fiedth,  inasmuch  as  by  their  very  unbe- 
lief they  testify  practically  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  whidb 
foretold  their  imbelief ;  but  the  fietith  of  the  heretics  is  only 
apparent,  it  is  concealed  unbelief ;  they  agree  in  unbelief  with 
the  heathen.^ 

Tertullian  held  it  to  be  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  a  ri^ 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  as  the  original  pattern  and  Re- 
deemer of  human  nature,  that  these  characteristics  should  be 
regarded  as  existing  in  him  in  their  full  extent.  ''  Because," 
he  says,  "  if  Christ  had  been  also  celestial  according  to  the 
flesh,  those  who  were  not  celestial  according  to  the  flesh  could 
not  be  compared  to  him.  If,  therefore,  as  Christ  is,  so  ate 
they  who  are  made  celestial,  and  they  carry  the  earthly  sub- 
stance of  the  flesh,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  Christ  himself 
was  celestial  in  earthly  flesh,  as  they  are  who  are  compared  to 
him."  And  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  Rom.  viiL  3,  yrhexe 
he  gives  evacuavUy  as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Kareicpive,  he 
says — ^'It  would  not  have  corresponded  to  Christ's. design  to 
destroy  sin  in  the  flesh,  if  he  had  not  been  in  that  flesh 
in  which  was  the  nature  of  sin,  nor  would  it  have  been  to 
his  glory.  For  what  great  thing  would  it  have  l)een,  if  in  a 
better  flesh  belonging  to  another,  that  is,  not  a  sinful  nature, 
he  had  removed  the  stain  of  sin  f  Therefore  he  thinks  that 
for  the  honour  of  Christ,  as  far  as  the  original  type  of 
morality  was  to  be  realized  through  him,  the  identity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  was  requisite  with  that  which  had  hitherto 
been  subject  to  sin. 

But  Tertullian,  in  his  opposition  against  Docetism,  in  order 
to  do  fiiU  justice  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men  and  the  original  type  of  humanity,  thought  it  necessary 
not  merely,  as  had  hitherto  been  done,  to  maintain  the  iden- 
tity of  the  human  body  of  Christ,  but  extended  this  to  the 
human  soul  in  him.     And  this  is  the  specific  novelty  which 

1  Cap.  xv.  To  render  the  explanation  of  these  yery  singular  phraaeB  «i 
somewhat  easier,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  negative  had  been  dropped, 
and  that  we  ought  to  read,  '*  Ethnici  non  credendo  non  crednnt,  at  iia^ 
tici  credendo  non  credunt.**    Yet  1  do  not  venture  to  maintain  that  ihia 
U  the  correct  reading,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  words  as  they  stand 

'  the  text  could  only  perchance  be  intelligible  to  a  person  who  pleased 

n$e\f,  like  TerluWiaTi,  ^\tk  omiceitA  sad  votradozea. 
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was  propounded  by  Tertullian  on  this  subject ;  for  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  everything  belonging  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ciod-man  in  all  its  parts  became  distinctly  apprehended  :  at 
first,  only  an  appearance  of  the  divine  Xdyoc,  or  of  God  the 
Father  lumself  in  a  human  body,  was  conceived  to  have  taken 
place.  In  Tertullian*s  predecessor,  Irenseus^  we  see,  indeed, 
the  recognition  of  a  soul  in  Christ  corresponding  to  the 
human  soul  at  times  presenting  itself  but  certainly  in  a  very 
obscure  and  often  unconscious  manner.  Tertullian  first  de- 
veloped this  point  with  perfectly  clear  consciousness,  wrought 
it  into  systematic  connexion  with  his  whole  doctrine,  and 
made  it  a  distinct  article  of  &ith.  His  more  exact  reflection 
on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  himian  soul  to  which  his  work 
De  Anima  relates,  and  his  peculiar  conception  of  it,  led  him 
to  develop  this  subject  more  fully.  When  others  spoke  of  an 
anima  or  ^v\ii  in  Christ,  they  had  no  occasion  to  think  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  but  might 
understand  it  of  the  principle  of  animal  life,  of  the  anima 
connected  with  the  body.  This  could  not  be  the  case  with 
Tertullian ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  admitted  only  a  Dicho- 
tomy in  man,  and  when  he  spoke  of  Christ's  soul,  ho  could 
only  mean  tlie  specifically  himian,  the  rational  soul.  To 
•develop  his  doctrine  on  this  subject  more  fully,  an  induce- 
ment was  presented  by  a  peculiar  point  in  controversy  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Yalentinian  doctrine, — ^namely,  the  notion 
that  Christ  did  not  aiJ^)ear  with  the  common  human  identical 
body,  but  that  fi:om  the  \^vx>7  itself  an  apparent  form  recog- 
nisable by  the  conmion  human  senses  was  formed  ;  therefore, 
that  the  1/^17  itself  was  transformed  into  a  body  of  a  higher 
kind.  Such  a  view  Tertullian  makes  the  object  of  his  attack 
in  the  work  De  Game  Christie  and  this  occasioned  his  assert- 
ing the  necessary  identity  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ.  ''  It 
is** — he  says,  in  opposition  to  that  view — "  a  fialse  distinction, 
as  if  we  were  separated  fi:om  the  soul,  since  all  that  we  are, 
is  the  soul.  Lastly,  without  the  soul  we  are  nothing,  not 
deserving  the  name  of  a  man.  but  of  a  corpse  ;*'  which  was 
connected  witii  Tertullian*s  view  of  one  soul  in  opposition  to 
that  Dichotomy.  "  If  Christ,"  he  says,  "  came  only  to  free 
our  soul,  then  must  it  be  also  our  soul  which  he  bore  in  him- 
self— ^that  is,  our  form,  which  also  may  be  the  hidden  form  of 
our  sold.  When  the  Yalentinians  asserted,  that  Christ  ap- 
peared in  that  form  only  in  order  to  lead  men  to  a  conscious- 
of  their  soul  as  an  entity  separate  from  )i\iQ\)o^^^\A\^ 
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raised  to  an  imperishable  life,  he  replied,  ''  On  this  acootmt 
the  Son  of  God  came  down,  and  entered  into  a  80iil|*  not  iD 
order  that  the  soul  may  know  itself  in  Christ,  but  that  it 
may  know  Christ  in  itself.*'  Against  the  assertion  that  the 
sold,  which  was  concealed  from  itself,  must  be  first  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  itself,  Tertullian  brings  forward  those  testi- 
monies of  a  higher  self-consciousness  and  consciousness  of 
God,  to  which  he  was  so  partial,  and  says,  ''  So  £ur  is  the  soul 
from  not  knowing  itself,  that  it  knows  its  Creator,  its  Judge, 
and  its  state.  Before  it  has  learnt  anything  concerning  God, 
it  names  God ;  before  receiving  information  concerning  his 
judgment,  it  learns  to  commit  itself  to  God ;  even  hearing 
nothing  more  frequently  than  that  there  is  no  hope  aftor 
death,  it  wishes  good  or  evil  to  every  deceased  person."  He 
then  refers  to  his  treatise  On  the  Witness  of  the  Soul,  in  whidi 
he  has  developed  this  train  of  thought  more  fully. 

As  Anthropology  is  closely  connected  with  Christology,  Ter- 
tullian was  led  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  true  consti- 
tution of  Christ's  body  to  another  point  in  which  he  was  at 
issue  with  the  Gnostics,  the  question  respecting  the  Eesurree- 
tion  of  the  Body,  By  the  same  mental  tendencies  and  the 
same  principles  by  which  the  Gnostics  were  led  to  diqmte 
Christ's  possessing  a  real  body,  they  were  prompted  to  direct 
their  polemics  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  same  tendency  to  undervalue  the  body,  the 
view  common  to  all  who  believed  in  a  Hyle,  which,  as  the  cause 
and  seat  of  all  evil,  was  destined  to  destruction.  The  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection  might  be  more  easily  attacked  since 
the  more  crude  and  literal  conception  of  it,  as  it  was  currently 
received,  laid  it  open  on  many  sides,  and  presented  occa- 
sions for  starting  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Hence,  it  was 
the  poliey  of  the  Gnostics,  if  in  society  they  met  with  an  un- 
armed Christian,  to  begin  their  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  at  this  point,  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  They  well 
knew,  said  Tertullian,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  gain  an 
entrance  for  &ith  in  any  ether  god  than  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  was  known  to  all  by  nature  through  the  testimony 
of  his  works ;  so  they  took  care  to  begin  rather  with  questions 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  since  it  was  more  difficult  to  be- 

1  The  words  are  animam  stibiit,  whereby  Tertullian  without  donbl 
wished  to  mark  the  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  soul,  or  his  sel^ 
renunciation,  when  he  entered  into  this  form  of  existence,  although  of 
the  manner  in  which.  tV^ift  \.qq\l  '^\«a^i^<c^  <:\Qax  ^RAooAt  has  been  giwL 
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Here  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  than  to  believe  in  a  God. 
**  There  are,"  Tertnllian  says,  "  many  uneducated  persons 
among  Christians,  and  very  many  doubtful  and  simple  in 
their  fisdth ;  very  many  who  require  to  be  instructed,  directed, 
and  fortified.'*  It  was  a  part  also  of  the  tactics  that  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  pecu- 
liar truths  of  revelation,  that  the  Gnostics  appealed  to  posi- 
tions taken  from  the  surface,  as  universally  acknowledged 
truths,  under  the  name  of  sensus  communis,  the  expressions  of 
the  sound  human  imderstanding ;  such  judgments,  which 
might  be  valid  for  the  lower  department  of  every-day  expe- 
rience, they  wished  to  be  received  as  absolute  truth  for  all 
things.  Tertnllian  says,  that  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  this 
method  because  all  the  uneducated  judge  only  according  to 
the  commtmes  semtiSf  and  the  doubtful  and  simple  are  un- 
settled only  by  these  communes  sensus.  "  For,*'  he  says,  "  the 
very  simplicity  recommends  the  communes  sensus,  and  the 
sympathy  of  sentiment  and  the  familiarity  of  opinions,  and 
therefore  they  are  regarded  as  more  trustworthy,  because  they 
express  things  naked  and  open  and  known  to  all."  He  him- 
seft  was  very  far  from  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  peculiar 
department  in  which  the  sensus  communis  might  assert  its 
rights;  he  even  appealed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
truths  belonging  to  the  general  consciousness,  and  aimed  at 
finding  in  them  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  peculiar  truths 
of  revelation,  as  he  says:  "  It  is  indeed  possible  to  judge 
according  to  the  communis  sensus  in  divine  things,  but  for  a 
testimony  to  the  truth,  not  for  the  support  of  falsehood — for 
what  agrees  with  the  divine  arrangement,  not  for  what  is 
against  it.  For  certain  things  are  known  by  natiure,  such  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  very  many  persons,  and  our 
God  to  all."  But  he  knew  also  the  limits  of  this  department, 
the  ground  of  the  error  which  proceeded  from  it  when  the 
seTisus  communis  is  made  the  unlimited  measure  for  every- 
thing. He  knew  that  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  which 
attaches  itself  to  what  lies  on  the  surface,  in  doing  so,  renders 
itself  unsusceptible  of  deeper  and  higher  truths ;  that  to  know 
these  requires  a  deepening  of  the  spirit,  as  he  says,  after 
speaking  of  the  superficial  judgments  on  which  the  heretics 
relied,  '^  But  the  Divine  reason  is  in  the  marrow,  not  on  the 
surface,  and  generally  is  jealous  of  what  is  obvious  "  More- 
over Tertnllian  addu(J3s  another  frequent  method  of  the  here- 
tics in  their  intercoimse  with  believers — tVia^i  aX.  ^i«X.  \}CkS^  ^^ 
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not  divulge  their  real  opinions,  but  guard  against  bong 
thought  to  be  the  opponents  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection ;  only  they  maintain  them  in  another,  a  spiritual 
sense ;  then  they  appeal  to  expressions  of  holy  writ,  yrtoA 
treat  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  that  takes  place  eren  io 
earthly  life,  and  this  they  use  as  a  point  of  connexion,  to  make 
a  transition  to  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioD 
of  the  body.  Tertullian  says,  "  By  this  contrivance  they  are 
accustomed  often  to  deceive  our  people  in  conversations,  as  if 
they  themselves  admitted  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  Woe, 
they  say,  to  him  who  shall  not  rise  in  this  body ;  lest  they 
should  immediately  repel  them  if  they  at  once  rejected  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  But  in  their  own  silent  Uiou^ts  they 
understand  it  so, — ^Woe  to  him  who  while  he  is  in  this  body 
does  not  know  the  mysteries  of  the  heretics ;  for  this,  in  ihtoir 
esteem,  is  the  resurrection."  * 

Although  Tertullian  had  set  up  a  general  rule,  that  in 
disputing  with  heretics  persons  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  yet  he  maintained  that  thoy 
should  take  from  them  what  they  had  in  common  with  the 
heathen,  so  that  they  must  prove  their  positions  fix)m  holy 
writ,  which  they  could  not  do.^  Still  he  thinks,  **  If  heresies 
are  necessary  for  sifting  the  &ith,  there  must  be  given  in  holy 
writ  a  point  of  connexion  for  fisdse  interpretations  on  whidi 
the  heresies  support  themselves."  There  is  always,  as  Tertul- 
lian says,  some  truth  at  the  bottom.  Since  the  truth  revealed 
in  the  divine  word  must  pass  into  the  consciousness  of  man- 
kind by  a  free  process  of  development,  and  everything  depends 
upon  a  free  appropriation  of  divine  truth,  hence  also  a  point 
of  connexion  for  errors  must  be  given  by  means  of  the  one- 
sided conception  of  truth.  Holy  writ  was  constructed  for  a 
process  of  development  and  purification,  by  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  divine  truth  should  penetrate  mankind.  This 
is  the  truth  confirmed  by  history,  tiiat  forms  the  groundwork 
of  TertuUian's  remark.  Here  the  order  of  the  new  prophets 
as  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  foimd  its  point  of 
connexion  in  Tertullian's  meditations.  The  church  required, 
as  he  rightly  perceived,  not  the  letter  excluding  all  differences 
of  interpretation  and  avoiding  every  point  of  connexion  for 
error ;  it  was  needfiil  that  heresies  Should  also  find  a  point  of 

*  Cap.  xix. 

3  Cap.  ill.  "  Aufers  denique  hsBreticis  qasa  cum  ethnicis  Mtpiiiai  ift 
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connexion  for  sifting  the  genuine  and  the  spurious.  In  the 
Catholic  church,  at  a  later  period,  a  constant  external  appeal 
to  a  Hying  ecclesiastical  authority  was  deemed  necessary  to 
■eoure  the  certain  interpretation  of  the  silent  word,  and  to 
goard  against  the  caprice  of  private  opinion :  for  such  a 
standard  Tertullian  substituted  the  new  order  of  prophets. 
Since  heresy,  by  means  of  such  points  of  attachment,  is  sdways 
making  fteah  encroacl^ments,  and  at  last  will  even  attack 
those  passages  which  seem  to  serve  best  for  its  refutation,  he 
thought  that  to  guard  against  it  the  new  revelation  by  the 
Paraclete  was  required.  In  reference  to  this  he  says,  "  But 
since  it  behoves  the  Holy  Spirit  not  to  be  silent,  in  order  that 
heresy  may  not  overwhelm  such  passages  of  holy  writ,  .... 
now  at  last  he  has.  driven  away  all  ambiguities  and  all  para- 
bles such  as  they  are  fond  of,  by  the  open  and  plain  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  truth,  through  the  new  prophecy  which  has 
been  poured  foHJi  from  the  Paraclete.  If  thou  dtawest  from 
these  fountains,  thou  wilt  thirst  for  no  other  instruction ;  no 
burning  desire  of  questions  will  consume  thee.'*^  Indeed,  the 
same  reasons  which  rendered  necessary  the  rise  of  heresies  in 
the  sifting  process  of  the  chinch,  and  the  construction  of  the 
saored  scriptures  in  such  a  nianner  as  would  give  points  of 
oonnexion  for  these  heresies — ^the  same  reasons  existed  (accord*- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  wisdom  that  guided  the  development  of 
the  church)  why  no  such  decisive  authority  should  be  given, 
as  Tertullian  wished  to  establish,  though  in  contradiction  to 
the  truth  expressed  by  himself. 

As  the  Gnostics  made  it  a  part  of  their  system  to  pour 
contempt  on  the  earthly  body,  Tertullian,  in  opposing  them, 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  its  dignity.  The  Gnostics  availed 
themselves  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Flesh  in  holy  writ  to 
apply  all  that  was  said  of  it  to  the  body.  Tertullian  proves, 
against  them,  from  the  connexion  of  holy  writ,  that  by  the 
term  aapi,  human  corruption  and  not  mere  corporeity  is 
often  intended.' 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Christ  appears  to  TprtuUian  as  the 
original  type  according  to  which  the  first  man  was  formed.^ 
Thus  he  recognises  the  connexion  between  the  original  and 
the  new  restorative  creation.  He  would  have  made  still 
ftuiiher  advances  in  Christian  ethics,  if  his  ascetic  tendency 
had  not  hampered  him  in  carrying  out  this  train  of  thought. 

*  Cap.  Ixiii.  *  Cap.  xlvi. 

'  ^  Qaodcunque    enim  limus  exprimebatur,    Chrlatua   co^^\»^xa 
bomo  fotnrus." 

VOL,  JL       '  II 
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From  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  Tertullian  thought  it 
might  be  proved  that  iu  all  the  passages  relating  to  it,  not  the 
soul  but  the  body  is  spoken  of,  since  the  resurrection  presap* 
poses  death.  Likewise  in  reference  to  Christ,  the  resurrection 
must  be  understood  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  body.  In 
accordance  with  his  ideas  which  we  have  already  explained, 
he  distinguished  two  things  in  Christ.  What  Christ  said 
of  his  being  troubled  at  the  approach  of  death,  was  to  Tertul- 
lian only  a  sign  of  the  soul  that  was  present  in  him.  He 
appealed  to  the  &ct  that  even  the  human  soul  was  not 
affected  by  death,  of  which  he  believed  its  continuous  activity 
in  dreaming  might  be  taken  as  a  proof 

When  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  the  passages  of  scripture 
which  speak  of  the  resurrection  in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  order  to 
explain  everything  relating  to  it  in  a  spiritual  and  figurative 
manner,  Tertullian  maintained  that  this  spiritual  sense  itself 
presupposed  a  sense  referring  to  an  actual  resurrection,  as  an 
image  always  supposes  something  real  at  the  basis  to  which  it 
refers.     "  Otherwise,'*  he  says,  "  the  imaees  themselves  oould 
not  be  distinguished,  if  the^ths  alsoWe  not  annooooed. 
according  to  which  the  images  were  drawn.     If  everything  is 
an  ima^,  what  is  that  of  which  it  is  the  image)     Of  what 
use  is  it  to  hold  out  a  mirror,  if  there  is  no  &oe  opposite  t  ** 
Tertullian  endeavours  to  show  that  the  dignity  of  the  soul 
and  the  body  are  closely  connected.     It  serves  him  as  a  proof 
of  the  dignity  of  the  body,  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  oigan 
and  vehicle  of  this  God-related  soul.   '^  Has  God  entrusted  the 
shadow  of  his  own  soul,  the  breath  of  his  si)irit,  to  the  most 
common  vessel,  and  is  it  to  be  condemned  because  he  has  put 
it  in  so  unworthy  a  place?"    He  appeals  to  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual  in  the  whole  of  human 
life,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  Christianity  everywhere 
appropriates  the  bodily  as  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  super- 
natural and  divine  ;  how  everything  which  comes  to  the 
spirit  is  transmitted  through  tiie  body.      He  observes^  as 
founded  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity,  that  there 
must  be  the  same  principle  of  glorification  for  all  natural 
things,  which  appropriates  them  for  its  own  divine  operations ; 
but  it  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  many 
occasions,  ihsA  owing  to  his  peculiar  mental  constitution,  he 
was  not  capable  of  distinctly  keeping  apart  the   natural 
snd  the  divine,  the  material  and  the  spiritual.      He  says, 
''  The  flesh  is  washed,  that  the  soul  may  be  cleansed  from 
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Qxyts.  The  flosh  is  anointed,  that  the  soul  may  be  conse- 
,  onitedy"  (this  refers  to  the  u§ie  of  oil  at  baptism,  as  a  symbol 
of  thkB  universal  Christian  priesthood ;)  "  the  flesh  is  marked 
witfi  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  the  soul  may  be  protected ; 
the  flefih  is  shaded  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  that  the  soul 
may  be  enlightened  by  the  spirit,"  (all  which  refers  to  the 
Husred  oeremonies  connected  with  baptism ;)  *'  the  flesh  feeds 
<m  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul  may  be 
4t(ened  by  God."'  That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Holy 
Sapper  is  here  implied,  according  to  which,  as  the  body  is 
•BiDctdfied  by  a  certain  contact  with  Christ,  so  the  soul  by 
spiritiial  oommunion  is  made  partaker  with  the  divine  Xr/yoc, 
of  a  divine  life.  We  ought  to  compare  what  TertuUiau  says 
of  bi^ptism  in  this  and  other  passages  already  quoted,  with 
the-  IbUowing  words  in  this  very  treatise  :  ^'  The  soul  is  not 
aanotified  by  the  washing,  but  by  the  answer."'  He  here 
dirtingniahes  the  operation  that  relates  to  the  body,  which 
is  brought  by  baptism  into  connexion  with  the  risen  Saviour, 
and  the  spiritual  influence  on  the  soul,  which  he  /narks  as 
efifeoted  through  fidth,  or  the  confession.  Here,  too,  we 
•  perceive  that  Tertullian  everywhere  supposes  a  baptism 
leoeived  with  consciousness  and  joined  with  a  confession.  In 
another  passage,  he  says  of  the  dignity  of  the  body  as  it  must 
appear  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  *-  Was  it  not  their 
bodies  which  P^ul,  in  Bom.  xiL  1,  exhorts  to  present  to  God 
80  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God  ?  But  how 
as  livings  if  they  perish  ?  how  as  holy,  if  they  are  profane  ? 
how  as  acceptable  to  God,  if  they  are  condemned?" 

We  have  ahready  seen  what  a  forced  interpretation  Tertul- 
lian gives  to  the  words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  which  the  Gnostics 
made  use  of  to  impugn  the  current  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. And  in  this  controversial  work  he  adopts  at  first  that 
interpretation,  and  understands  the  words  to  mean  the  carnal 
dii^KMsition,  which  cannot  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Tet  he  afterwards  brings  forward  the  correct  in- 
terpretation, that  this  body  in  its  present  form — without  expe- 
riencing a  transformation — cannot  attain  to  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Hie  Gnostics,  not  without  reason,  opposed  to  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  PauFs  contrast  in  1  Cor.  xv.. ; 
thej  appealed  to  the  comparison  of  the  seed-corn,  from  which 

>  Gap.  Tiii. 

*  Otp.  xlfiiL  "  Anima  enim  non  lavatione,  aed  i«&YOT^<(^iiib  «kqss\N!qs? 
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(they  inferred  that  not  the  same  body  that  died,  but  one  d  a 
higher  kind  would  rise  again.  Tertullian,  on  the  contoaiy^ 
maintained  that  according  to  that  comparison^  from  erery 
seed^m  the  peculiar  fruit  corresponding  to  its  kind  would 
spring  up  after  its  dissolution,  and  he  held  himself  justified  in 
inferring  the  identity  of  the  dead  and. risen  body ;  the  SBine 
nature,  quality,  and  form.  But  this  was  the  very  point  to  be 
determined, — ^in  what  to  place  the  identity.  Tina  Tertnl- 
lian  settled  in  too  narrow  and  contracted  a  manner,  not  oor> 
responding  to  the  meaning  of  the  apostle.  By  this  modo 
of  conceiving  it,  he  was  involved  in  many  difficulties  frcan 
which  he  could  not  well  extricate  himself  and  had  no  resooroe 
left  but  asserting  that  with  God  all  things  were  possible, 
and  .that  the  wisdom  of  (rod  was  foolishness  to  the  world.' 
But  it  was  better  when,  in  the  restoration  of  the  members  of 
the  body,  he  distinguished  the  inferior  use,  which  they  served 
in  the  earthly  state,  and  the  destiny  of  a  higher  kind  which 
would  be  suitable  for  a  higher  existence:  on  this  point  he 
says,  **  Thou  hast  received,  0  man,  a  mouth  for  eating  and 
drinking  ;  why  not  rather  for  speaking,  that  thou  mayest  be 
distinguished  frdm  other  animals )  why  not  rather  for  pro- 
claiming God,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  superior  to  thy  fellofr- 
men?'*2  We  perceive  the  genuine  Christian  interest  of  Ter^ 
tullian  in  the  importance  he  attaches  to  maintAJning  the 
identity  of  the  whole  personality  of  man  in  ita^  transformation 
in  the  higher  existence,  and  the  connexion  between  tliis  world 
and  the  next.  ^^  If  I  do  not  remember  that  I  am  the  same 
person  who  gained  the  reward,  how  can  I  praise  God  9  How 
shall  I  sing  a  new  song  to  him  if  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
the  person  who  owes  him  thanks  ]**' 

Lastly,  we  may  also  recognise  the  true  Christian  spirit 
of  Tertullian  in  his  opposition  to  a  coarse,  canial  conception 
of  the  happiness  of  the  future  world.  He  who,  as  a  Mon- 
tanist,  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Chiliasm,  was  at  the  same 
time  an  opponent  of  a  gross  sensual  form  of  it,  and  of  that 
literal  interpretation  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
which  it  was  supported.  He  came  forward  as  the  antagomst 
of  a  coarse  EudisBmonism.  He  says,  "  It  is  absurd  enough  to 
imagine  that  €rod  would  invite  us  to  obedience  by  promisiiig 

*  Cap.  Ivii.  *  Cap.  1x1. 

*  Cap.  Ivi.  "  Si  non  meminerim,  me  esHe,  qui  menu,  qnomodo  gloriim 
Deodicami  quomodo  canam  illi  novum  caniicum,  nesciens  me  " 
qui  gratiam  debe&mT 
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the  firnitef  of  the  field,  and  the  sustenance  of  this  life,  which 
he  grants  to. the  irreligious  and  blasphemous  provided  only 
thej  are  men,  mnce  he  rains  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
imda  his  sun  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  hii^py  fisdth,  if  those  things  are  to  be  obtained  which  the 
enemies  Of  God  and  Christ  not  only  use,  but  abuse,  honouring 
the  oreature  more  than  the  Creator.  Thou  wilt  reckon  onions 
and  truffles  among  the  good  things  of  the  earth,  because  God 
has  said,  '  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  '*  ^  He  here  • 
deduoes  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  from  their  carnal  interpre- 
tation of  the  promises,  and  says,  that  since  they  only  hoped 
far  the  earthly,  they  would  lose  liie  heavenly. 

And  in  this  treatise  we  may  also  observe  the  altered  direc- 
tion of  TervuUian's  mind,  as  to  the  point  just  mentioned,  inas- 
'  mudi  as  the  end  of  the  world  was  no  longer  represented  by  him 
aa  an  object  ot  dread,  and  of  prayer  for  its  delay,  but  of  the 
most  ardent  longing  for  all  believers.  He  says,  "  Our  desires 
ngh  for  the  destruction  of  this  world."  This  longing  antici- 
pation of  Christ's  second  advent  belongs  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  Montanist  stand-point  in  .Tertullian,  but  without  our 
being. justified  in  asserting  that  he  ^  first  turned  by 
Montanism  from  that  direction  which  we  find  in  his  Apology; 
this  alteration  in  his  views  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  his  Christian  life,  with  which 
•Montanism  had  afterwards  been  combined. 

As  we  have  akeady  noticed  in  Tertullian  a  disposition  to 
investigate  the  connexion  between  the  kingdom  of  nature  and 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  to  discover  analogies  and  anticipations 
in  nature  of  truths  that  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  sought  to  find  in  nature  analogies  for 
the  resurrection  ;  thus  he  says :  "  Look  now  at  the  examples 
of  the  divine  power.  Day  dies  into  night,  and  on  all  sides 
IB  buried  in  darkness  The  glory  of  the  world  is  dishonoured ; 
everything  that  exists  is  covered  with  blackness ;  all  things 
axe  rendeHred  mean,  silent,  and  torpid;  there  is  a  general 
mourning ;  a  cessation  of  all  business  Thus  the  lost  light 
k  mourned  for.  And  yet  again  it  revives  with  its  own 
ornament  and  dowry  with  the  sun,  the  same  as  before,  whole 
and  entire,  slaying  its  own  death,  night ;  bursting  its  sepulchre, 
the  darkness;  coming  forth  the  heir  to  itself  untU  night 
leviyes  with  its  own  accompaniments.  The  rays  of  the  stars 
are  rekindled,  which  the  morning  glow  had  extinguished. 

1  Cap.  xzYi 
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The  absent  constellations  are  brought  back,  whioh  the  destnio- 
tion  of  time  had  taken  away.  The  it^irrors  of  the  mooii  are 
re-adorned,  which  the  monthly  number  had  worn  away.  The 
winters  and  summers  revolve,  and  springs  and  autumns, 
with  their  own  powers,  habits,  and  fruits.  Earth  reoeires 
instructions  &om  heaven,  to  clothe  the  trees  aftar  tibej  have 
been  stripped,  to  colour  the  flowers  afresh,  again  to  bring 
forth  the  herbage,  to  exhibit  the  same  seeds  that  bad  been 
taken  away,  and  not  to  exhibit  them  before  they  are  taken 
away.  Wonderful  procedure  !  from  a  defrauder  to  become  a 
preserver ;  that  she  may  restore,  she  takes  away ;  that  die 
may  guard,  she  destroys ;  that  she  may  retain  entire,  Ae 
injures ;  that  she  may  increase,  she  consumes."  He  thus 
concludes  his  description :  '^Nothing  perishes  but  for  salvation. 
Therefore,  this  whole  revolving  order  of  things  is  an  attesta- 
tion to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Grod  wrote  it  in  his 
works  before  he  wrote  it  in  his  word.  He  has  predicted  it 
by  the  agencies  [of  nature]  earlier  than  by  [inspired]  voioes. 
He  has  sent  nature  as  thy  first  teacher,  to  be  followed  by 
prophecy,  that  being  a  disciple  of  nature  thou  mayest  more 
eajsily  believe  prophecy ;  that  thou  mayest  receive  as  soon  as 
thou  hearest  what  thou  seest  already  on  all  sides  ;  nor  doubt 
that  that  God  will  be  the  reviver  of  the  body  whom  thou 
knowest  to  be  the  restorer  of  all  things."* 

From  what  we  have  already  remarked  respecting  the  chro- 
nological relation  of  this  class  of  Tertullian*s  writings,  we 
must  introduce  here  his  treatise  against  the  Yalentiidans. 
In  his  work  on  the  resurrection  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  the  heretics  just  such  as  is  attributed  to  the  YalentiniaDS 
in  this  book.  It  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  hereticB 
of  Marcion*s  school,  who  strove  after  apostolic  simplicity,  and 
tlie  mystic  obscurities  of  the  Yalentinians,  which  Tertulhan 
compared  to.  the  awful  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  says  of 
them,  that  they  attracted  men,  as  did  those  of  Eleusia,  by 
their  great  mysteriousness  and  large  promises,  and  by  the 
strained  expectation  in  which  they  kept  those  who  were  about 
to  be  initiated.  He  draws  the  following  vivid  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  sought  to  draw  off  the  simple-minded 
from  the  church.  *^  If  you  ask  in  good  fidth,  they  tell  you 
with  a  serious  look  and  contracted  eyebrows,  that  it  is  a 
profound  subject.  If  you  press  them  more  closely,  they 
affirm  the  common  faith,  but  in  most  ambiguous  terms.    U 
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you  intimatG  that  you  know  their  doctrine,  they  deny  that 
they  know  anything.  If  you  come  to  close  quarters  with 
theni;  they  scatter  about  a  foolish  simplicity  by  their  over- 
throw."» 

When  these  heretics  thought  they  could  raise  themselves 
above  the  simple-minded  in  the  church,  Tertullian  urged 
against  them,  that  true  wisdom  rests  upon  simplicity.  He 
flays,  ^'On  this  account  we  are  abused  by  them  as  simple, 
as  if  simplicity  must  stand  in  contradiction  to  wisdom,  though 
the  Lord  connects  them  both  together.     'Be  wise  as  serpents, 

and  harmless  as  doves.' Moreover,  the  fiice  of  the  Lord 

looks  on  those  who  seek  him  in  simplicity — certainly  not  the 
wisdom  of  Valentine,  but  of  Solomon.  Also  the  apostle  tells 
us,  conformably  to  the  word  of  God,  to  become  children  again, 

(1  Cor.  xiv.  20  ;)  that  is,  children  in  malice Hence 

•simplicity  alone  can  more  easily  know  and  manifest  God; 
cleverness  alone  can  agitate  and  betray.*'-  He  blames  the 
Yalentinians  for  an  intellectual  piride,  which  led  them  to 
despise  the  practical  as  belonging  only  to  the  Psychid. 
'^  And  on  this  account  they  think  that  acting  is  not  tLecessary 
for  th^m ;  and  they  observe  no  law  of  discipline,  since  they 
avoid  the  necessity  of  martyrdom."  On  this  point  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  notice  of  Tertullian's  Scorpictce, 

^  The  words  "  Fatuam  simpUcitatem  sua  csede  dispergunt "  are  very 
obscure,  and  their  interpretation  is  disputable.  Formerly,  the  following 
interpretation  appeared  to  me  the  best:  *'When  they  must  suffer  a 
defeat,  they  imparb  to  their  adversaries  a  foolish  simplicity;"  that  is, 
when  they  must  submit  and  cannot  maintain  their  ground  against  the 
olgectionB  of  their  adversaries,  they  assume  an  air  of  importance,  as 
it  their  opponents  were  too  foolish  and  simple  to  understand  their 
mysteries.  A  second  interpretation  which  I  then  proposed  was  this, — 
If  they  tnffor  a  defeat,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  a  foolish  simplicity, 
thflj  piofess  to  be  too  foolish  and  simple  to  understand  the  objections  of 
their  opponents ;  they  pretend  to  be  dumb  in  order  to  be  excused  from 
aoBwering.  Of  these  two  interpretations,  I  must  now  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former;  but  that  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text  seems 
to  me  to  correspond  more  exactly  to  the  words.  I  take  dispergere  to 
metn,  to  scatter  »  hostile  force,  to  drive  asunder ;  and  the  fattia  sim- 
plieUiu '  i$  the  contrast  to  that  simplicity  connected  with  wisdom  of 
i^ch  Tertullian  afterwards  speaks.  The  common  simplices  in  the 
ehnrdi,  the  rudea,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Tertullian  wished  to  give 
the  means  of  protection  in  conflict  with  the  Gnostics,  are  the  fcUui  who 
were  not  equal  to  the  conflict  with  the  Qnostics.  Instead  of  these  being 
aUe  to  defeat  the  Gnostics,  owing  to  their  fcUuitaa,  they  suffered  a 
defeat  from  the  Gnostics.  The  Gnostics,  who  wished  to  give  them  no 
account  of  their  mysteries,  thereby  relieved  themselves  from  the  em- 
barrassment, and  put  their  enemies  into  perp\ex\\.^  >di^  >^<^  Ooy^s^m 
thejrmade  to  tbem. 
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Further,  Tertullian  remarks  that  the  difficulty  of  reaehug 
the  true  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Valentinians,  owing  to 
their  affectation  of  mystery,  and  their  dissimulation,  is  in- 
creased by  the  contradictory  opinions  that  exist  in  their 
school  Certainly,  in  this  party  of  the  Gnostics  especially 
there  were  manifold  shades  of  opinion ;  for  the  deeply  poetical 
and  speculative  cast  of  Valentine's  fimdamental  ideas  occa- 
sioned their  being  further  modified  and  developed  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  hence,  from  the  same  general  principles,  many  different 
tendencies  'arose.  Sometimes  the  disciples,  in  the  bold  flight 
of  their  speculation,  disregarding  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  attempted  to  soar  above  their  master.  And  so  it 
might  have  happened,  that  if  a  person  wished  to  dispute  with 
the  Yalentinians  about  their  doctrine,  a.  Valentinian,  when 
certain  reputed  Valentinian  doctrines  were  impugned,  might 
sincerely  say,  that  it  was  nothing  to  him,  such  were  not  his. 
doctrines.  To  this  Tertullian  refers  when  he  says,  *' And  thus 
we  foresee,  that'  they,  even  when  they  set  on  one  side  their 
usual  dissimulation,  will  answer  on  certain,  articles  with  up- 
rightness— '  That  is  not  so,'  or,  '  I  understand  it  differently,'  or, 
'I  do  not  admit  that.'"  As  the  chronological  position  of 
this  treatise  has  already  served  for  proof  that  Tertullian 
when  he  composed  it  was  already  a  Montanist,  so  it  is  very 
evident  that  this  was  the  case  from  a  passage  where  Tertullian 
thus  designates  two  writers,  Miltiddes,  ecclesiarum  sopkitUif 
and  ProciUris  nosier.  We  oertainly  meet  here  with  a  contrast; 
the  ecclesiarum  saphista,  is  opposed  to  nostevy — by  the  former 
is  denoted  the  Catholic  church  in  opposition  to  Montanism, 
while  noster  is  a  mark  of  Montanism.  Miltiades  was  a  rheto- 
rician of  the  Catholic  church,  who  had  written  against  the 
Montanist  idea  of  inspiration.  Perhaps  the  predicate  sophida 
ecclesiarum  as  the  designation  of  one  who  had  written  on  the 
side  of  the  Catholic  church  against  Montanism,  had  a  secondary 
reproachful  meaning.  But  Proculus  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  Montanism. 

As  Marcion  was  the  individual  among  the  Gnostics  with 
whom  the  church  had  chiefly  to  contend,  Tertullian  had 
directed  his  efferts  principally  against  him  y  and  after  the 
work  we  have  just  mentioned  was  finished,  renewed  the  con- 
troversy afresh ;  for  his  work  already  in  circulation  against 
Marcion,  as  we  have  remarked,  did  not  satisfy  his  own  re- 
quirements, and  he  therefore  composed  a  new  treatise  against 
iittLf  in  fr^e  book&.    It  y&  ^\\dvi\it  from  his  own  statement 
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that  this  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Septimius  Severus,  that 
18,  in  A.D.  208.  The  relation  in  which  these  two  men,  who 
were  both  distinguished  by  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
character,  stood  to  each  other,  is  remarkable.  In  their  general 
character,  and  especially  in  the  tendency  of  their  disposition, 
they  bore  a  close  affinity  to  one*  another.  Both  had  found 
their  complete  satisfaction  in  Christianity;  were  attached  to 
it  with  their  whole  souls,  animated  with  zeal  for  the  blessing  . 
that  the  €k)spel  had  brought  to  humanity,  compared  with 
which  all  else  appeared  as  nothing; — ^both  were  resolved  to 
Qtake  everything  for  that  which  to  them  was  the  highest  and 
their  all.  In  the  minds  of  both  an  entirely  new  world  had 
been  developed,  by  Christianity.  They  were  the  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  new  creation  in  humanity  which  had  been 
brought  forth  by  Christianity;  and  if  the  image  of  these  two 
men  had  only  come  down  to  us  as  a  fragment  saved  from  the 
ruins  of  an  age  whose  history  had  perished,  and  we  knew 
nothing  further  of  Christianity  and  its  operations,  the  con- 
templation of  it  would  indicate  that  something  extraordinary 
had  once  happened  in  history,  and  had  been  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  prodigious  revolution.  These  men,  by  the  affinity  of 
their  characters,  might  have  been  closely  united ;  but  history 
often  teaches  us,  that  by  accidental  misunderstandings,  owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  course- of  development,  by  contrarieties  in  the 
process  of  education,  men  who  were  intimately  allied  in  mental 
endowments,  and  therefore  suited  to  •  cooperate,  have  been 
widely  separated,  and  even  violently  counteracted  one  another. 
Thujs  Marcion  and  Tertullian,  if  contemporaries,  might  have 
been  violent  antagonists,  and  Tertullian,  although  separated 
by  an  intervening  period  from  Marcion,  was  yet  in  his  writ- 
ings his  most  vehement  opponent.  Thus  would  Marcion  have 
been  oppofeed  to  Tertullian  had  he  been  his  contemporary,  or 
lived  after  him.  Yet  both  these  men  would  have  better  un- 
derstood one  another,  if  they  could  have  gained  their  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  characters  otherwise  than  through 
broken  rays  in  the  mirror  of  the  development  of  the  age. 
•  Marcion  and  Tertullian  were  allied  by  their  rugged  one- 
flidedness, — an  ardent  love  which  seized  on  its  object  wtth  all 
their  soul,  and  was  disposed  to  repel  everything  else, — a  ten- 
dency which  rendered  them  more  alive  to  contrasts  than  to 
similarities.  A  full  deep  current  of  sentiment  predominated 
in  both.  Everything  proceeded  with  them  from  cordial 
living  feehng".     Marcion  in  this  tendency  ^Sere^^coTa.^*^^ 
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in  Christ  and  the  Qod  of  Nature  and  History:  henoe  Ghrv 
tianity  became  an  isolated  fragment,  for  which  no  preparaticMi 
had  been  made,  and  without  any  point  of  connexion  in  either 
nature  or  history.  In  Tertullian,  on  the  Qontraiy,  the  super- 
natural element  was  softened  by  his  more  comprehensiYe  y\sm 
of  Christianity.  He  not  only  recognised  in  the  earlier  sno- 
cession  of  revelations,  a  preparation  and  point  of  connexion 
for  Christianity^  but  .also  applied  the  law  of  successiye  deve- 
lopmeut  in  otiito  instances.  He  was  disposed,  indeed,  with 
Marcion,  to  see  nothing  in  the  heathen  world  but  the  kiii^gdom 
of  Satan,  and  to  regard  its  earlier  culture  as  only  an  antago- 
nism to  Christianity ;  yet  Satan,  according  to  his  views  of  the 
universe,  was  not  the  same  as  the  Evil  Principle  of  Marcion;  he 
was  only  a  spirit  fallen  from  God ;  who,  against  his  will,  was 
kept  dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being,  and  could  only  act 
within  the  limits  of  that  dependence :  he  could  not  annihilate 
the  laws  of  the  original  creation,  but  was  held  in  restraint  by 
them ;  he  could  only  in  a  false  manner  imitate  the  works  of 
Grod,  and  obscure  tJie  original:  in  such  views  Christianitj 
found  a  point  of  connexion.  Though  Tertullian  was  disposed 
to  look  upon  philosophy  only  as  a  £edsifier  of  truth,  yet  he 
recognised  an  original  undeniable  truth  in  the  universal  con- 
sciousness of  mankind,  which  Marcion,  on  the  contrary,  as  he 
regarded  reason  only  as  the  work  of  the  Demiurguef,  dis- 
severed from  all  connexion  with  Christianity.  Tertullian 
could  perceive  in  nature  and  history  a  prophetic  foreshadow- 
ing of  revelation  and  of  Christianity — an  introductory  medium 
of  communication.  According  to  Marcion*s  conceptions,  as 
we  have  said,  there  was  no  transition-point,  no  link  connecting 
the  earlier  development  of  the  human  mind  with  Christianity; 
Christ  suddenly  appeared ;  suddenly  the  divine  life  appeared 
in  individual  human  souls.  Here  the  recognition  of  inter- 
mediate stages  and  transitions  gave  Tertullian  the  advantage. 
But  after  the  new  life  from  the  perfect  God^ — ^the  divine  hfe 
in  humanity, — ^had  o'nce  entered  the  souls  of  individuals,  it 
was  self-sufficient ;  it  had  everything  in  itself  which  was  re- 
quisite for  its  development  and  progression;  in  communion 
with  Christ  all  is  given;  every  one  has  enough  for  himafllf^ 
and  requires  no  other  aid.  Here  Tertullian  stands  below 
Marcion.  As  soon  as  the  reference  to  the  external  authority 
of  the  church  was  admitted  by  him  as  the  intervening  me- 
'^ium  for  the  reference  to  Christ,  and  the  development  of  his 
istian  consciox^neBa  "^^h^  ouoi^  t^ivdered  dependent  on  audi 
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an.  external  authonty,  there  followed  in  the  train  a  depend- 
enoe  on  another  external  authority^  that  of  the  pretended  new 
prophetic  order.  Tertullian,  it  is  true,  dififered  from  Marcion 
in  rec(^nising  reason  as  the  work  of  the  same  God  as  Chris- 
tianity^  and  in  admitting  a  connexion  between  the  earlier  de- 
yelopments  of  reason  and  Christianity;  but  yet  he  did  not 
ascribe  to  reason  the  capability  of  -developing  Christianity  in 
an  independent  manner,  and  deducing  everything  from  it 
which  was  requisite  for  the  continued  development  of  the 
church.  Here  the  reconciliation  and  harmonious  union  be- 
tween reason  and  the  supernatural,  as  it  was  efifected  by 
redemption,  was  not  recognised  by  him ;  and  hence  he  required 
new  revelations  to  be  added  from  without,  in  order  to  carry 
forward  the  development  of  Christianity  and  of  the  church 
to  its  final  completion  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  correct  view 
of  the  relation  of  these  two  eminent  men  to  each  other ;  and 
w6  now  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  particulars. 

The  antagonis^a  betweien  Tertullian  and  Marcion  appears, 
when  Tertullian,  impugning  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  distrac- 
tion between  the  Demiurgus  and  the  God  of  Christ,  (the 
doctrine  of  a  hitherto  wholly  unknown  God,  who  suddenly 
r^yealed  himself  in  Christ,)  testifies  of  the  indisputableness  of 
one  God  and  of  an  universal  consciousness  of  God,  and  says, 
"  Hence  I  should  maintain  most  firmly,  that  He  is  no  God, 
who  is  to-day  uncertain,  because  hitherto  he  has  been  un- 
known ;  since  respecting  whatever  Being  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  God,  from  this  very  fact  we  infer,  that  he  was  never 
unknown^  and  therefore  not  uncertain.  For,  as  the  Creator  of 
aili  things,  he  was  equally  known  as  they  were ;  since  for  this 
very  reason  they  were  manifested,  that  God  might  be  known. 
For  when,  at  a  later  period,  Moses  fii-st  appears  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  temple  of  letters  the  God  of  the  univense,  yet 
the  birth-day  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  is  not  to 

be  reckoned  from  the  Pentateuch Lastly,  the  great 

majority  of  mankind,  who  never  knew  the  name  of  Moses,  (to 
say  nothing  of  his  writings,)  knew  the  God  of  Moses ;  and 
even  when  idolatry  overshadowed  so  large  a  part  of  the  world, 
they  still  spoke  of  him  by  a  peculiar  name  as  God,  and  as  the 
Qod  of  gods,  and  said,  '  If  God  grant,'  and,  '  As  God  pleases,' 
and,  *  I  commend  thee  to  God.'  See,  then,  whether  they  knew 
him,  of  whom  they  testify  that  he  can  do  all  things  j  and  they 
owe  -this  to  no  books  of  Moses.  The  human  soul  is  older  than 
prophecj.     The  consciousness  of  God  is  tlcie  d.oi?T^  oi  ^Joa^Rwi 
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from  the  beginning;  it  is  one  and  the  tasLoie  among  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Syrians,  and  in  Pontus.     For  sonk  call 

the  God  of  the  Jews  their  God. God  will  never  be 

concealed ;  God  will  never  be  wanting ;  he  will  always  be 
imderstood ;  he  will  always  be  heard ;  he  will  also  be  seen 
in  whatever  manner  he  wishes.  All  that  we  are,  and  all  in 
which  we  are,  form  a  witness  of  God.  Thus  he  is  proved  to 
be  God  and  the  only  one,  since  he  is  tmknown  to  none."^ 
Thus,  according  to  Tertullian,  it  belongs  to  the  idea  of  God, 
that  it  requires  no  proof  He  is  necessarily  presupposed. 
He  marks  the  relation  in  which  the  vniversal  consciousness  of 
God  stands  to  Eevelation  in  the  following  manner  : — ^  We 
maintain  that  God  is  first  known  from  nature ;  then  he  milst 
be  known  more  fully  by  instruction  :  according  to  nature,  by 
his  works ;  according  to  instruction,  by  announcemeni"'  In 
his  opinion,  the  heathen  could  not  be  called  to  account  for 
their  ignorance  of  Grod,  if  God  were  unknown  by  nature^  and 
never  revealed  as  in  the  Crospel,  and  if  he  could  not  be  known 
by  all.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Creator,  to  know  him  by  nature, 
since  he  can  be  known  by  his  works,  and  men  ought  to  be  in- 
cited thereby  to  seek  a  Mler  acquaintance  with  him.*  Even 
idolatry,  according  to  Tertullian,  testifies  that  Grod  reveals 
himself  by  the  works  of  creation ;  for  without  marks  of  the 
Divine  in  the  creation,  he  believed  that  the  deification  of 
nature  could  not  arise.  Turning  from  the  constellations 
which  gave  rise  to  Sabaeism,  to  lesser  things,  he  says,  "  I  will 
descend  to  lower  objects.  Will  a  flower  out  of  tiie  hedges, 
— I  will  not  say  from  the  meadows  ;  a  little  shell  from  any 
sea, — I  do  not  say  from  the  Red  Sea ;  a  little  feather  frx)m  a 
moor-fowl, — I  do  not  say  from  the  peacock ; — will  either  of 
these  things  announce  to  thee  a  vulgar  artificer  as  the  Creator  f 
"Hie  then  turns  to  the  animal  creation,  to  the  bees  and  smaller 
insects,  and  notices  the  impress  of  the  Divine  in  their  structure 
and  habits ;  so  that  the  Divine  greatness  is  revealed  in  the 
smallest  objects,  as,  according  to  Paul,  God  manifested  his 
power  in  himian  weakness.^  When  this  world  appeared  to  the 
Marcionites  to  be  unworthy  of  a  perfect  God,  and  hence  they 
believed  that  they  discerned  in  it  another  God  than  the  per- 
fect one  revealed  through  Christ,  Tertidlian  describes  them 
as  persons  who  wished  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Supreme 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  10.  *  Lib.  i.  cap.  18.  •  Lib.  v.  cap.  1<J. 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  14.   ''  Bic  magnitudinem  in  mediocritate  probaridoeeMb 
qvemadmodum  y\Tt\x\«ni  \Ti^Tm\\j&.\A  «a<sqzd>!1\£gdl  v^w^«A!Q3!^  I 
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Being ;  since  they  said, "  God  ought  not  to  make  it  thus,"  and, 
**  He  ought  rather  to  make  it  thus," — just  as  if  any  one  knew 
what  is  in  God,  except  the  Spirit  of  God.  '^  But  those  who 
have  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  hy  their  wisdom  do  not  know 
Gkxl  in  his  wisdom,  fiuioy  themselves  wiser  than  God ;  since, 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  to  Grod,  so  the  wisdom 
of  <7od  is  foolishness  to  the  world.  But  we  know  that  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God 
Ib  stronger  than  men.  And  thus  God  is  J)eculiarly  great  when 
he  appears  little  to  men,  and  then  he  is  especially  the  best, 
when  to  men  he  does  not  appear  to  be  good ;  and  then  he  is 
most  of  all  one,  when  to  men  he  appears  two  or  more."  The 
oreation  appeared  to  Tertullian  as  a  revelation  of  Qod,  which 
piBsupposes  a  Spirit  to  whom  he  reveals  himself.  '^  First  of 
all,"  he  says,  ''  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  shown  therein, 
that  God  is  unwilling  to  be  unknown  to  all  eternity ;  that  is, 

there  ^ould  be  nothing  by  whom  God  can  be  known 

For  what  is  so  good  as  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God  T 
Tertullian  notices  as  belonging  to  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity,  itai  alliance  to  nature,  the  appropriation  of 
the  natural  for  the  Divine  j  and  he  discerns  in  this  a  testi- 
mony to  the  unity  between  Creation  and  Redemption,  to  the 
idezitity  of  that  God  from  whom  the  creation  proceeds,  and 
who  has  revealed  himiielf  in  Christ.  *^  But,"  he  says  of  this 
God,  ^  he  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  blamed  the  water  of 
the  Creator  with  which  he  purifies  his  people,  nor  the  bread 
by  .which  he  represents  his  own  body,^  nor  the  oil  with  which 
he  anoints  his  people,  nor  the  mixture  of  milk  and  honey 
with  which  he  Zshes  his  children ;'  even  for  his  own  sa- 
oradients  requiring  alms  of  the  Creator."  <'  The  Crod  of  Mar- 
cion,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  rushes  into  a  world  that  is  not  his 
own,  snatplung  man  from  God,  the  son  from  the  &.ther,  the 
pupil  from  the  instructor,  the  servant  from  his  master ;  that 
he  may  make  him  impious  to  God,  undutiful  to  his  &ther, 
imgrateful  to  his  instructor,  unfaithful  to  his  master."  He 
then  says  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  strange  water,  to  a 
strange  God ;  that  he  lifted  his  hands  towards  strange  heavens, 
to  a  strange  God,  and  prostntted  himself  on  a  strange  earth 

^  The  words  "  quo  ipsum  corpus  reprsBsentet,"  are  important  in  refe- 
ivnoe  to  Tertnlliaa's  views  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  symbolical  practice,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
have  before  explained,  which  Tertullian  expresses  by  the  phrase  quo8 
i^fkntai,  which  is  used  respecting  the  first^food  given  to  infanta,  an<i  \& 
therefore  a  symbol  of  the  childhood  of  the  new  V\fe. 
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to  a  strange  God, — gave  thanks  for  strange  bread  to  a  strange 
God,  and  communicated  imder  the  name  of  charity  and  lovc^ 
strange  blessings  from  a  strange  Grod. 

Tertullian  earnestly  controverted  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the 
divine  attributes.  Marcion's  dualism  respecting  God  was 
connected  with  a  dualism  respecting  the  divine  attributes.  A 
justice  that  revealed  itself  in  punishment  appeared  to  him 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  love  and  goodness,  and  espe- 
cially the  idea  of  puiiishment  was  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
of  the  perfect  God  of  love  and  compassion.  Here  too  we 
perceive  the  unyielding  one-sidedness  of  his  nature.  The  idea 
of  the  love  of  Crod  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  Gospel  had  so 
taken  possession  of  his  soul)  that  the  idea  of  punitive  justice, 
as  exemplified  in  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
— the  idea  of  the  wrath  of  God,  appeared  to  him  to  be  com- 
pletely excluded.  The  idea  of  redemption  had  so  filled  his 
soul,  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  idea  of  punishment 
Certainly  this  one-sidedness  was  promoted  and  even  acquired 
an  appearance  of  truth,  by  means  of  that  etude  anthropopa- 
thism  which  was  favoured  by  some  Christians^  at  least  in  their 
language,  who  insisted  on  the  idea  of  God's  punitive  justice 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  love.  Tertullian,  therefore,  in  his 
polemics  against  Marcion,  wus  required  to  prove  that  the  idea 
of  God's  j)unitive  justice  was  well  founded  and  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  love  ;  he  had  to  vindicate  the  idea  of 
divine  wrath^  as  well  as  the  expressions  connected  with  it  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  says,  "  For  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
goodness  to  be  self-commended,  when  oppressed  by  an  adver- 
sary. For  though  it  is  commendable  by  itself  yet  it  cannot  be 
preserved  by  itseli^  because  it  is  conquerable  by  an  adversary; 
unless  some  power  producing  fear  should  preside,  which  may 
compel  even  those  who  are  unwilling  to  desire  and  to  guard 
goodness."  The  ideas  of  law  and  punishment  appeared  to  Ter- 
tulliian  to  be  necessarily  connected, — punishment  as  a  proteC' 
tion  for  law, — and  from  that  the  idea  of  divine  wrath  appeared 
inseparable.  "  For  how  can  it  be,  that  God  should  give  com 
mands  which  he  will  not  maintain?  that  he  should  forbid 
sins  which  he  will  not  punish,  because  he  will  not  judge  1  be- 
cause he  is  a  stranger  to  all  notions  of  severity  and  punish* 
ment  1  For  why  does  he  prohibit  the  commisdon  of  that 
which  when  committed  he  does  not  take  cognisance  oft  For 
that  is  tacitly  permitted  which  is  prohibited  without  punifcli- 
ent ;  and  certaVnVy  \iq  "^\o\»\a\&  x\.Qthing  to  be  done,  except' 
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tng  what  lie  dislikes  to  be  done.  He  would  be  esteemed  most 
stupid  who  would  not  be  ofifended  with  a  deed  which  he  does 
not  love  to  be  done;  for  ofifence  is  the  oompanion  of  frustrated 
desire.  But  if  he  is  ofifended,  he  must  feel  anger;  if  he  feel 
anger,  he  must  be  avenged :  for  vengeance  is  the  fruit  of 
anger ;  and  anger  is  due  to  an  ofifence ;  and  an  ofifence,  as  I 
said,  is  the  companion  of  a  frustrated  will."  The  expression  is 
•indeed  harsh.  Tertullian  was  often  at  a  loss  for  the  right 
expression  corresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  religious  realism,  so  as  to  retain  the  pure 
spuitual  conception  :  his  language  easily  fisdls  into  a  material 
element.  But  we  need  only  compare  what  he  says  in  other 
places  Tespecting  the  raJbixi  in  God,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
misapprehension  that  might  arise  from  this  source.  He  says 
agamst  Marcion,  "  I  maintain  this  maxim,  that  as  all  things 
are  natural,  so  they  are  rational  with  God."  When  the  Mar- 
donites  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  without  attributing  human  passions  to  God,  Tertullian 
rejoined,  that  in  general  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of  God 
except  according  to  human  analogy,  and  that  everything  must 
be  regarded  as  one  thing  in  God  and  another  thing  in  man. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  Crod.  He  desires 
an  elevated  anthropopathism,  founded  on  the  fact  that  man 
was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  bears  in  his  spirit  the 
image  of  Ckxi.  Hence,  instead  of  bringing  Grod  down  to  man, 
we  should  raise  man  to  Crod,  restore  the  image  of  Crod  in  man, 
and  transform  the  human  into  the  divine.  We  take  these 
sentiments  from  the  following  words  of  Tertullian,  directed 
against  Marcion  : — ''  How  is  it  that  thou  thinkest  there  is 
aomething  human  m  God,  and  why  not  regard  aU  as  divine? 
Him  whom  thou  dost  not  deny  to  be  God,  thou  confessest  not 
to  be  human ;  if  indeed,  by  confessing  him  to  be  God,  thou 
hast  prejudged  that  he  is  different  from  every  species  of  human 
.oondition.  Moreover,  since  thou  acknowledgest  that  by  the 
breath  of  God  man  became  a  living  soul,  it  is  perverse  enough 
that  thou  wouldst  rather  place  the  human  in  God,  than  the 
divine  in  man ;  and  rather  transfer  the  image  of  man  to  God, 
than  of  God  to  man.  And  therefore  this  image  of  God  is  to 
be  thought  to  be  in  man,  because  the  human  mind  has  the 
same  emotions  and  feelings  which  God  has ;  although  man 
has  not  such  as  God  has;  for  according  to  the  essential  nature 
of  the  being,  their  state  and  efifects  dififer.  For  why  do  we 
esteem  the  contrary  feelings,  I  mean  tkioai^  oi  ^<sD^\<s^<»i&> 

YOL.  JL  c  s 
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patience,  pity,  and  the  mother  of  them  all — goodness,  to  be 
divine  9  And  yet  we  do  not  possess  these  in  perfection,  for 
God  alone  is  perfect."  We  here  observe  in  Tertullian  the  adr 
vocate  of  that  which  is  the  truth  in  anthropopathism,  which 
rises  from  the  true  image  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  man,  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  is  above  all  those  limitations 
and  defects  which  adhere  to  the  image,  even  to  the  original  in 
God  himself.  When  spiritual  language  fails  in  naming  the 
divine  attributes,  he  guards  against  the  error  of  falsely  hxunan- 
izing  the  divine,  by  what  he  says  on  the  relation  of  the  image 
to  the  original.  Tertullian  charges  Marcion  with  a  want  of 
consequential  reasoning,  when  he  only  ascribes  redemption 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  most  high  God ;  yet  this  pre- 
supposes guilt  on  the  part  of  man,  which  separates  him  from 
this  God  He  says,  '<To  whom  did  Christ  reconcile  all  things, 
making  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  unless  that  Being 
whom  all  had  ofifended,  against  whom  they  had  rebelled  by 
transgression,  and  to  whom  they  belonged  ?  They  might  have 
been  brought  into  union  with  an  entire  stranger,  but  they 
could  only  be  reconciled  to  him  to  whom  they  belonged.**  A 
little  further  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  says,  ^We  cannot 
believe  that  trespasses  are  forgiven  by  him,  against  whom  they 
had  not  been  committed.  *"  Moreover,  Tertullian  opposed 
Marcion  with  the  idea  of  justice  under  a  form  according  to 
which  it  did  not  show  itself  first  in  pimishment,  not  as  a  oor- 
relative  idea  of  evil,  but  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
creation ;  justice  shown  in  giving  to  every  creature  its  own, 
so  that  all  were  kept  within  due  bounds,  the  regulative  justice 
in  nature,  the  justitia  architectonica,  as  it  has  been  termed 
He  endeavours  to  prove  that  goodness  and  justice  have  been 
connected  from  the  beginning  in  the  works  of  God,  and  says, 
"  His  goodness  has  created  the  world;  his  justice  baa  regulated 

it It  is  the  work  of  justice,  that  a  separation  has  been 

pronounced  between  light  and  darkness;  between  day  and 
night ;  between  heaven  and  earth ;  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  waters  ;  between  the  gathering  of  the  seas  and  the 
mass  of  the  dry  land ;  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
lights,  diurnal  and  nocturnal ;  between  male  and  female;  and 
between  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  death  and  of  life ; 
between  the  world  and  paradise ;  between  water  and  ]an(' 
animals.  As  goodness  has  conceived  all  things,  so  justice  h» 
"distinguished  all  from  one  another ;  all  is  arranged  and  dis- 
sed  according  to  '\\&  ^c\;iv.\.Qi^  « « « « « TVorai  oanst  not,  ther&- 
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fore,  sappoee  that  God  was  to  be  distinguished  as  judge  only 
anoe  e^  b^ao,  and  thus  degrade  justice  by  making  it  appear 
to  be  the  cause  of  eviL     For  in  this  manner  we  have  shown 
that  it  made  its  first  appearance  with  goodness  the  originator 
of  all  things,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  something  in- 
dwelling in  Qod,  belonging  to  his  essence  and  not  accidental, 
Bixioe  she  was  found  in  the  Lord  as  the  mistress  of  all  his 
works.  ^But  as  evil  broke  forth  afterwtixds,  and  the  goodness 
of  Qod  thenceforward  had  to  deal  with  an  adversary,  then 
juBtioe  also  had  another  office  to  perform."    In  the  anthro- 
popathisms  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  Marcion  made 
tne  to  accuse  the  Demiurgus,  Tertullian  saw  the  wise  con- 
deBoension  of  God  educating  man  for  his  salvation.     He  saw 
in  them  the  preparatory  steps  for  the  culminating  point  of  the 
divine  condescension,  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
In  the  Old  Testament  theophanies  he  recognised  the  same 
aotnal  subject,  the  divine  Xoyoc  who  was  afterwards  to  appear 
as  man  ;  and  hence  he  accused  Marcion  of  an  inconsistency  in 
regarding  the  theophanies  under  the  Old  Testament  as  unworthy 
of  God,  and  yet  in  being  willing  to  believe  in  that  highest 
instance  in  the  person  of  Christ  crucified.    But  indeed  the  real 
hnmanity  would  be  denied  by  Marcion  through  his  Docetism. 
Tertullian  says  against  him,  ''What  you  reprehend  as  un- 
wortiiy  of  God,  that  will  be  assigned  to  the  Son  of  God  who 
was  seen  and  heard,  and  sojourned  on  earth,  the  mediator  and 
srarant  of  the  Father,  in  powers  a  God,  in  lowliness  a  man  ; 
BO  that  he  conferred  as  much  on  man  as  he  took  from  God  ; 
all,  in  short,  which  according  to  you  dishonours  my  €k)d,  is  a 
sacrament  of  human  salvation.     God  lived  with  man,  that 
man  might  learn  to  act  divinely ;  God  acted  with  man  as  if 
with  his  equal,  that  man  might  act  with  Grod  as  with  his  equal. 
God  became  little  that  man  might  be  most  exalted.     Thou, 
who  art  ashamed  of  such  a  God,  I  know  not  whether  thou 
really  believest  that  God  was  crucified.''  Tertullian  maintained 
against  Marcion,  ''  Grod  could  not  enter  into  intercourse  with 
men  without  appropriating  human  feelings  and  afifections,  by 
which  he  might  attemper  the  force  of  his  majesty,  which 
would  be  insufferable  to  human  littleness;  things  imworthy  of 
himself^  but  necessary  for  man,  and  in  that  view  worthy  of 
God ;  because  nothing  is  so  worthy  of  God  as  the  salvation 
of  man."    As,  according  to  TertuUian's  conceptions,  all  the 
revelations  and  manifestations  of  God  pointed  to  Christ,  as  he 
oidj  recognised  in  the  Xoyo^  the  revealing  aud  xe^^^^  ^^t^ 
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00  the  name  of  the  Father  was  to  him  the  designation  of 
the  hidden  God  exalted  ahdve  all  creatures^  the  majesty 
unapproachable  by  a  created  spirit :  hence  he  says  to  the 
MarcioniteS;  "  Whatever  you  require  worthy  of  Grod,  you  will 
have  in  the.  Father,  and  unapproachable,  and  at  reat^  and  (if  I 
may  say  so)  the  God  of  philosophers."  Tertullian  remaned 
as  a  characteristic  of  Marcion,  which  was  shown  in  his  regeo- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  his  Docetism,  that  all  his 
movements  were  sudden  (omnia  svhito  apud  JfarHanem), 
there  was  an  impatience  of  spirit  which  would  allow  of  nothing 
gradual  or  interventional;  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary^  re- 
garded gradual  progression,  successive  development  through 
various  intervening  steps,  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  procedure. 
In  this  way  he  explains  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New.  Hence,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  predominant 
revelation  of  divine  wrath  and  punishment  ought  to  precede 
the  revelation  of  predominant  divine  love;  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  the  revelation  of  the  severUas  Dei  ^  must  precede  the  reve- 
lation of  the  goodness  of  Crod.  The  difiference  in  the  temporal 
development  of  the  divine  attributes  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  or  that  Grod  should  appear  milder  after  taming  the  rude- 
ness of  mankind,  after  having  before  appeared  stricter,  as  was 
requisite,  before  that  rudeness  was  tamed.  TertuUian's  phrase- 
ology is  original,  and  not  easily  rendered  in  other  terms,  but 
his  general  drift  is  plain — ^that  the  revelation  of  God  mast  be 
inodified  by  the  different  states  of  mankind  before  and  after 
redemption.  Thus  he  says,  that  after  the  hardness  of  the 
people  had  been  overcome,  the  hardness  of  the  law  also  could 
be  overcome.' 

Tertullian  opposed  that  tendency  in  Marcion  which  led 
him  to  prefer  what  was  sudden.  "  I  cannot  believe,"  he  says, 
*'that  anything  comes  suddenly  from  God,  because  nothing 
comes  from  him  which  has  not  been  previously  arranged. 
But  if  arranged,  why  not  foretold,  that  it  may  be  proved  to 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 

*  TertuUian's  words  are,  '*  post  duritiam  populi,  dnritia  legis  edomHa  ;* 
tbe  meaning  is, — It  required  first  the  duntialegiam  order  to  fAisA  tbe 
hard-heartedness  of  the  people,  but  after  this  had  been  bron^t  abOQt» 
the  hardness  of  the  law  might  be  relaxed,  and  exhibit  greater  mildneBK. 
Thus  an  excellent  and  genuine  Tertullian  sense  is  g^ven  to  the  words. 
The  emendation  edomitam^  according  to  which  the  passage  would  mean, 
"  after  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  people  had  been  subdued  by  the  hard- 
"^ess  of  the  law,*"  appears  to  me  now  not  very  necessary ;  and  the  promt 

ading  correspouaa  moi^  \a  ^«i\.\i{^^ka3SL%\^'Q!&ax  phraseology. 
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Wananged  by  the  prediction,  and  to  be  divitie  by  the  arrange- 
laentf**  What  Tertullian  means  to  say,  is  this : — God  acts 
everywhere  according  to  the  connexion  of  a  divine  order, 
aoocurding  to  a  plan  made  in  his  own  coimsels ;  but  it  is  on 
this  account  requisite  that  it  should  appear  in  the  gradual 
announcement  by  which  one  thing  prepares  the  way  for 
another.  As  Marcion  endeavoured  to  prove  a  contrariety 
betw^n  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  between  the  God  of  the 
Creation  and  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  Tertullian^  on  the  other 
lumd,  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  Christ  himself  such  con- 
tnunetieB  might  be  found.  But  he  regards  the  higher  unity 
nrluch  reveals  itself  in  these  contrarieties,  as  belonging  to  the 
marks  of  the  divine ;  thus  he  says  of  God, — "  During  so  long 
a  period  he  hid  his  light  from  men,  and  yet  he  says,  that 
a  light  is.  not  to  be  covered,  but  placed  on  a  candlestick,  that 
it  may  give  light  to  all ;  and  forbids  us  to  cxu^e  again,  and 
much  more  to  curse  at  all.  And  he  denounces  a  woe  on  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes.  Who  is  so  like  my  God  as  his  own 
Christ  1 "  To  the  antitheses  brought  forward  by  Marcion  he 
presents  as  parallel  the  contrarieties  that  exist  tluroughout  the 
world.  "  His  own  world  a,cknowledges  his  antitheses,  by  the 
oontrarieties  of  the  elements,  and  yet  it  is  arranged  with  the 
bluest  wisdom.  On  this  account,  0  most  inconsiderate  Mar- 
cion,  thou*  oughtest  to  have  shown  one  God  of  light,  and 
another  of  darkness,  and  then  you  would  more  easily  prove 
that  there  was  one  God  of  goodness,  and  another  God  of  se- 
yerity.  But  the  antithesis  in  Eevelation  is  from  the  same 
Being  whose  is  the  antithesis  in  the  world." 

Marcion  asserted  that  the  prophecies  which  referred  to 
Christ  were  not  needed ;  that  Christ  required  not  the  earlier 
prophecies  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Bedeemer ;  his  own 
miniatry  frimished  sufficient  evidence.  Tertullian  disputed 
tfaia  assertion,  and  he  was  induced  to  disparage  the  evidence 
arising  from  Christ's  miracles,  and  thus  addresses  Marcion : 
^  Thou  sayest,  that  there  was  no  order  of  that  kind  necessary, 
because  he  immediately  proved  himself  by  the  &cts  them- 
aelTes^  by  the  instances  of  his  miraculous  powers,  to  be  the 
Son,  the  messenget  and  Christ  of  Crod.  But  I  will  deny 
that  this  alone  is  sufficient  evidence,  since  he  himself  after- 
vards  gave  it  up ;  for  in  saying  that  many  would  come,  and 
do  signs  and  wonders,  even  so  as  to  seduce  the  elect,  he 
showed  the  rashness  of  faith  in  signs  and  wonders,  as  things 
most  easily  performed  by  false  Christs.'*  TVna  \&  Vj  \i<(^  xoL^e^ds^ 
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&  satis&ctory  reply  to  Marcion,  for  he  iraa  certainlj  very  &r 
from  attributing  so  much  importance  to  miracles,  if  taken  in 
an  isolated  form.  He  r^arded  the  manifestaticm  of  Christ  as 
a  whole,  though  his  Docetism  prevented  him  from  imder- 
standing  it  fully.  Doubtless  he  contemplated  the  sdf-revela* 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  totality  of  his  whole  agency,  wfaidi 
included  the  miracles.  He  spoke  of  the  divine  impress  that 
ought  to  suffice  for  conviction,  as  the  immediate  impression 
of  Christ  in  the  image  of  his  life  had  beamed  forth  upon 
himself,  and  so  deeply  affected  him ;  and  thus  certainly  he 
could  not  be  touched  by  Tertullian's  argument,  which  was 
directed  against  quite  another  stand-point  of  an  external 
atomistic  supematuralism. 

The  controversy  with  Marcion  related  especially  to  antbrcH 
pology  and  Christology.  TertuUian  had  to  prove  against 
Marcion  the  original  alliance  to  God  in  human  nature,  the 
image  of  God  which  formed  its  basis.  When  Marcion  main- 
tained that  the  Demiurgus  could  not  impart  power  to  the 
first  man  by  which  he  coidd  overcome  the  might  of  the  Hyle 
and  of  evil,  Tertidlian  wished  to  prove  to  him  that  the  desti- 
nies of  man  were  determined  by  his  own  free-will,  that  he 
was  placed  on  a  turning-point,*  from  which,  according  to  the 
direction  of  his  free-will,  his  exaltation  or  degradation  must 
follow.  "  Grod  alone,"  said  TertuUian,  "  is  good  by  nature ; 
...  in  order  that  the  goodness  for  which  man  was  created, 
and  for  which  a  capacity  was  given  him,  may  become  his  own, 
since  it  can  only  be  brought  about  through  the  medium  of 
the  free-will.  Thus  goodness,  since  it  becomes  the  property 
of  man  through  free-will,  is,  in  a  sense,  natural  to  him.'*  * 
TertuUian,  in  defending  the  importance  of  the  law  against  Mar- 
cion, says,  ''But  the  law,  of  which  thou  complainest,  has 
made  known  the  goodness  of  God,  since  it  has  aimed  to  con- 
form man  to  it,  to  surrender  himself  to  communion  with 
God,  in  order  that  he  may  be  distinguished  from  aU  other 
creatures  that  are  destined  to  his  service.  Man  alone  can 
boast  that  he  has  received  a  law  from  God.  Reason  and 
freedom  are  intended  to  distinguish  man  from  aU  the  rest  of  the 
creation."  Law  and  freedom  appeared  to  TertuUian  to  be  inti- 
mately connected.  "  Man,"  he  says,  "  must  be  subject  to  Him 
who  has  subjected  aU  other  things  to  him."  ^    As  soon  as  God 

>  Lib.  ii.  c^.  6.  "  Ut  ergo  bonum  jam  suum  baberet  homo,  emanci* 
|>atum  sibi  a  Deo,  et  fieret  proprietas  jam  boni  in  homine,  et  qoodam* 
4o  natura.**  lab.  IL  ctp.  i. 
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had  granted  free-will  to  man,  he  was  .obliged  to  leave  him  to 
himself  in' the  exercise  of  it.  Hence  it  follows,  that  he  him- 
self  refrained  from  the  use  of  the  free-will  which  he  had 
mmted  to  man,  that  is,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  back  his 
Prescience  and  his  Omnipotence,  by  which  he  could  have  in- 
terfered, that  man,  who  had  b^un  to  misuse  his  freedom, 
might  not  &11  into  danger.'*  ^  Therefore  he  here  supposes 
a  self-limitation  of  God  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  man 
may  be  entirely  left  to  the  use  of  his  free-wilL  In  order  to 
explain  how  man  could  be  tempted  to  sin,  as  the  image  of 
God,  without  injury  to  the  divine  essence,  Tertullian,  in 
opposition  to  Hermogenes,  urges,  that  not  the  spirit  of  God, 
but  a  breath  of  God,  was  commimicated  to  man — afflatus  non 
tpirituSy  something  allied  to  Grod,  but  not  the  essence  of  Crod 
itself  Tertullian  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
.  man  that  he  places  him,  according  to  his  nature,  above  the 
angels.  By  his  free-will  he  could  have  raised  himself  above 
the  angels,  so  that  the  angels  might  serve  him ;  and  hereafter, 
if  he  continues  in  goodness,  he  will  judge  the  angels.  He 
has  the  peculiar  distinction  that  angels  were  spirits  formed 
out  of  matter,  as,  Tertullian  believed,  may  be  mferred  from 
Psalm  civ.  4.  He  makes  the  sin  of  the  first  man  to  consist 
in  not  subordinating  his  will  to  the  divine  wilL  "  Grod,"  says 
Tertullian,  "  gave  space  for  the  conflict,  that  man  might  crush 
the  enemy  by  the  same  freedom  of  will  by  which  he  had 
Buccumbed  to  him."  The  words,  ^'Adam  has  become  like 
cue  of  us,"  Tertullian  refers  to  what  man  would  become  by 
redemption,  the  fellowship  with  Grod  obtained  through  Christ, 
the  friture  participation  of  the  divine  nature.  Tertullian 
also  places  tiie  mark  of  the  originally  and  undeniably  divine 
in  man,  as  resulting  from  the  divine  afflatus,  in  the  fact  that 
the  soul  is  immortal,  endowed  with  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination, often  anticipating  the  future,  rational,  and  capable 
of  insight  and  science;  yet  in  all  these  particuJars  the  soid 
only  appears  as  an  image  of  God ;  it  does  not  rise  to  an 
equality  with  the  essence  of  Grod.  According  to  that  inge- 
nious explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  the  tri- 
bute-money, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  he  says, 
speeldng  against  the  doctrine  that  not  the  God  of  Christ,  but 
the  Demiurgus  was  the  creator  of  man,  '^  Let  Marcion's  god 
seek  a  coin  for  himself  Christ  commands  the  denarius  of  man 
to  be  rendered  to  his  own  Csosar,  not  to  another's,**  that  ia^ 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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as  he  thinks,  the  impress  of  God,  the  image  of  Qod  in  man 
miist  be  given  to  that  God  whom  it  represents."  ' 

Tertullian  finds  in  Morcion's  Docetism,  a  denial  of  the  vera- 
city of  Christ.^  When  Marcion  reproaches  the  Demiurgus 
with  falsehood,  Tertullian  rejoins,'  *'  If  thou  sayest  that  tiie 
Creator  ever  lied,  there  is  fatx  greater  falsehood  in  thy  Christ, 
whose  body  was  not  a  real  one."  He  avails  himself  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper  against  Marcion*s  Docetism. 
'^  Christ  coidd  not  have  called  the  bread  his  body,  i.  6.  an 
image  of  his  body,*  if  he  had  not  had  a  re^  body."  This  is 
also  important  in  relation  to  Tertullian's  doctrine  of  the  Sup* 
per,  as  already  explained;  as  when  in  his  book  De  Anima*  he 
makes  use  of  the  expression,  Vini  sapor,  in  sanguinis  sui 
memoriam  consecratus ;  but  with  which  we  must  compare 
other  passages  in  which  the  realist  element  is  more  prominent 
in  the  language,  as  opimitate  dominici  corporis  vesci.^ 

He  says,  moreover,  that  if  the  humanity  of  Christ  were  not 
real,  the  beUef  in  his  divinity  would  waver.  "  Then  Christ 
would  not  be  God,  for  why  might  he  not  wear  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  God?  Shall  I  beheve  him  in  reference  to  his 
interior  being,  who  has  deceived  me  in  reference  to  his  out- 
ward 1  How  can  he  be  esteemed  truthful  in  secret  who  is 
openly  found  fallacious !" ' 

Marcion  regarded  John  the  Baptist  as  a  Messenger  of  the 
Demiurgus,  who  was  to  direct  to  a  Messiah  totally  different 
from  Christ.  He  recognised  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
by  John ;  as  indeed  his  own  Gospel  begins  after  that  event, 
with  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.* 
In  his  Gospel  he  foimd  only  the  mission  of  John's  disciples 
to  ask  Christ  whether  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  this 
served  him  as  a  proof  that  John  was  altogether  a  stranger  to 
Christ,  and  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  the  true 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  Tertullian,  in  connexion  with 
his  doctrine  of  the  passivity  of  man  under  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  explains  that  occurrence  in  the  maimer  we 

>  Lib.  iy.  cap.  38.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  IL  '  Lib.  iL  cap.  28. 
*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  40.                               *  De  Animi^  cap.  17. 

^  De  Pudicitia,  cap.  iz.  ^  Lib.  m.  cap.  8. 

>  The  main  object  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  me  to  takeiiiller 
notice  of  the  latest  critical  inquiries  respecting  Marcion's  OospeL  Yet 
I  must  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  neither  consider  as  proved  the  opinion 
that  that  document  originated  in  a  designed  mutilation  of  Luke*8  C^oepel, 
-"«•<  A%n  acknowledge  it  as  the  original  foundation  of  the  third  emo^ad 
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have  already  noticed ;  that  John  at  an  earlier  period,  as  ati 
instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  already  pointed  to  Christ ; 
but  when  Christ  appeared  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  the 
prophetic  call  of  John  was  at  an  end,  and  all  preceding  frag- 
mentary operations  of  it  were  concentered  in  Christ  It  was 
necessary,"  he  says,  "that  the  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  according  to  the  form  of  the  prophetic  measure  had 
operated  in  John  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  should  now 
depart  from  John  to  return  to  the  Lord,  since  in  him  was  the 
sum  of  the  whole.  Therefore  John  was  now  a  common  man, 
and  one  of  the  multitude.**  He  maintained  against  Marcion, 
that  John  took  ofifence  at  Christ's  ministry,  not  as  a  prophet^ 
as  if  in  this  capacity  he  had  announced  another  Messiah,  but 
as  a  man  ;  that  is,  what  was  merely  human  in  John  became 
prominent,  when  the  prophetic  had  retired,  which  was  only 
something  communicated  to  him,  and  to  which  he  stood  in  a 
passive  relation.  Marcion  had  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
characteristics  of  Christ,  his  love  of  children,  (Luke  ix.  46,) 
and  contrasts  it  with  2  Kings  ii.  23.  Tertullian  says,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  was  altogether  an  unfounded  antithesis ; 
for  in  the  Gospel,  children  of  the  tenderest  years,  in  their  first 
innocence,  before  the  development  of  consciousness,  imfanteSy 
are  spoken  of ;  but  in  the  other  pa^Hsage,  youths  who  already 
might  have  committed  crime.  This  sdso  is  important,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  passages  already  quoted  in  reference  to 
TertuUian's  views  of  Oiiginal  Sin  and  In&ut  Baptism.  Chil- 
dren of  that  age,  according  to  his  opinion,  were  to  be  gradually 
led  by  instruction  to  Christ,  but  by  no  means  to  receive 
baptism. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Marcion  adhered  to  only 
one  of  the  doctrinal  types  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Pauline, 
and  regarded  all  the  other  apostolic  tendencies  as  mere  Juda- 
izing  falsifications  of  Christianity.  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  there  was  a  harmony  between  all  the  types 
of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.  This  led  to  some  remark- 
able developments.  Marcion  s^pealed  to  the  dispute  between 
Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  and  adduced  that  occinrence  as  a 
proof  that  Peter  had  mixed  foreign  Jewish  elements  with  the 
original  doctrine  of  Christ  We  have  abready  remarked  that 
Tertullian  in  his  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  not  always 
consistent  Here  he  takes  such  a  view  of  the  afi^r,  as  if  Peter 
was  perfectly  right,  and  that  the  error  was  on  Paul's  side. 
He  proceeds  from  this  point  of  view,  that  Paul  ^«a  \Xi<sa  Vsl 
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the  first  glow  of  his  conversioii,  which  seems  to  imply  that  this 
conference  preceded  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem. 
Now  Tertullian  says,  '^  If,  tiberefore,  Paul,  who  was  then,  as  a 
new  convert,  full  of  glowing  zeal  *  against  Judaism,  believed 
that  there  was  something  blamable  in  (Peter's)  conduct, 
namely,  that  he  placed  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  Jews ;' 
— ^he,  who  afterwards  was  willing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men 
that  he  might  win  all ;  to  the  Jews,  as  a  Jew ;  to  those  that 
were  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law.  Wilt  thou  make  the 
reproach,  of  conduct  which  afterwards  was  agreeable  to  the 
reprover  himself,  a  reason  for  suspecting  departure  from  God 
in  reference  to  doctrine  f  Such  a  view  as  the  following  seems 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  this  passage  :— Paul,  in  the  first 
glow  of  his  conversion  from  Judaism,  was  violently  opposed  to 
it,  and  was  imwilling  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  it ;  on  this 
account,  from  this  first  stand-point  of  his  violent  opposition 
to  Judaism,  he  blamed  Peter's  yielding  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians. But  afterwards,  when  by  progressive  development  his 
spirit  had  become  milder,  he  himself  approved  of  Peter's  prin- 
ciple, and  acted  upon  it.  This  view  contains  a  palpable  mis- 
apprehension, which  is  connected  with  the  attempt  to  justify 
Peter  entirely.  But  no  such  alteration  can  be  pointed  out  in 
PauL  His  conduct  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  new  convert ; 
and  his  method  of  being. aU  things  to  all  men  without  com- 
promising the  truth,  was  altogether  different  from  that  weak- 
ness which  made  Peter  practically  unfaithful  to  principles  he 
had  formerly  avowed.  Still  the  view  is  deserving  of  notice 
which  is  implied  here,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
operated  in  the  apostles,  without  detriment  to  their  peculiar 
characters,  and  to  the  psychological  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment. Tertullian  acknowledges  that  in  the  animation  of  Paul 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  own  peculiar  character  might  mingle 
with  those  influences,  and  only  by  degrees  become  transformed 
and  enlightened.  As  Paul  was  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
and  his  conversion  was  effected  by  a  violent  crisis,  so  he  was 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  20.  "  Ferventer  adhuc  ut  neophytus.** 
'  Tertullian'B  words  are,  "passivum  convictum."  This  may  mean 
living  together  with  Jews  and  Gentiles  without  making  any  distinetion. 
Bui  this  was  the  very  thing  which  Paul  longed  for,  and  which  he  noted 
as  wanting  in  Peter,  as  Tertullian  himself  perceived.  Thus  the  words 
cannot  be  taken  in  TertuUian's  sense.  Or  we  must  suppose  reprO' 
hendere  to  mean,  to  miss  with  disapproval,  which  is  too  harsh  even  for 
Tertullian.  Hence  nothing  remains  but  to  understand  pcusivui  omi* 
<c^  as  1  have  exiB^sAue^  \x*  in.  \2Ei<^  Wl^ 
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at  first  more  ardent  and  violent  in  his  opposition  against 
Judaism,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  p0riod  tlutt  his  fiery  zeal 
became  more  temperate.  It  is  evident  that  this  view  of  Ter- 
tollian's  has  important  consequences  in  reference  to  the  doctrine 
€xf  Inspiration.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Montanism  had  any 
influence  on  this  filler  view,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  that  system 
made  different  stages  in  Inspiration  :  and  since,  in  the  highest 
stage,  that  of  Prophecy,  it  maintained  a  pure  passivity  of 
the  human  spirit,  on  all  the  other  stages  the  peculiar  character 
and  self-activity  of  the  human  &ctor  must  have  been  more 
prominent.  But  in  truth,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  had  not  at 
that  time  been  elaborated  in  a  logical  form ;  and  hence  it 
might,  happen,  as  is  shown  in  Irenseus,  that  on  the  one  hand^ 
persons  might  adopt  the  mechanical  supematuralist  concep- 
tions of  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  contemplating 
the  apostles  with  whom  they  were  connected  by  the  continuity 
of  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  studying  their  writings  to 
the  immediate  impression  of  which  they  yielded  without 
embarrassment,  they  were  led  to  different  conclusions ;  and  in 
particular  cases,  at  least,  were  not  yet  pressed  imder  the  yoke 
of  a  dogmatic  idea.  Unquestionably  TertuUian  very  much 
misunderstood  the  character  of  Paul,  when  he  regarded  him 
as  a  new  convert,  at  first  so  dependent  on  the  older  apostles, 
and  anxiously  careful  that  he  might  not  appear  to  preach  a 
different  Gospel  firom  themselves. 

When  Marcion  adduced  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50 
against  the  church  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  TertuUian  no 
longer  vindicated  against  him  the  forced  exposition  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  He  only  made  use  of  the  distinction 
between  two  epochs  in  the  resurrection.  The  first  he  placed 
in  the  participation  of  the  millennial  reign  on  earth,  and  then, 
after  its  close,  the  transformation  of  the  saints  who  were  raised 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
all  eternity.  This  was  connected  with  the  Chiliasm  which  was 
a  point  of  dispute  between  Tertidlian  and  Marcion.  Ter- 
tuUian regarded  the  millennial  reign,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
as  a  transition-point  from  the  earthly  development  of  man- 
kind to  the  higher  heavenly  form  of  existence.  For  what  be* 
lievers  had  suffered  on  earth  in  the  cause  of  the  Crospel,  or 
had  been  destitute  of,  owing  to  voluntary  ascetic  renunciation, 
they  were  not  to  be  indemnified  on  the  same  earth.  ^    Accord- 

'  Lib.  iii.  cap.  24.  **  In  compensatione  eoram,  qum  in  aeculo  vel  di^ 
^peximiiB  vel  amisimiiB,  a  Deo  prospectam." 
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iug  t6  the  measure  of  their  diyersified  moral  states  bdieven 
were  to  attain,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  })articipation  in  this  king- 
dom through  the  first  resurrection.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  TertuUian  combated  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  seat  of 
this  millennial  reign  would  be  Jerusalem  restored  to  its  ancient 
splendour;  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  had 
attained  to  the  stand-point  of  a  purely  spiritual  conception ; 
on  this  subject  especially,  he  mixed  the  spiritual  and  the 
sensible  in  a  remarkable  manner.  By  another  kind  of  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  formed  a  strange  representation 
after  another  fashion,  of  a  material  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  of 
the  millennial  reign.  He  imagined,  (in  doing  which  he  was 
strengthened  by  the  visions  of  ^e  Montanist  prophets,)  that  a 
city  actually  descending  from  heaven  was  to  be  the  seat  of  this 
kingdom  ;  and  yet  he  placed  its  happiness  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  kinds  of  spiritual  blessings.  He  refers  to  an  earlier 
treatise  written  by  him,  De  Spe  Fideliumj  in  which,  probably, 
he  more  fully  developed  these  ideas  in  a  two-fold  contrast 
against  a  material  Jewish  conception  that  appeared  to  him 
too  gross,  and  another  conception  that  appeared  to  him  tbo 
spiritual. 

In  ethics  both  Tertullian  and  Marcion  were  defective  in  the 
same  respect.  Christianity  could  not  be  exhibited  by  them 
as  a  transforming  elevating  principle  for  all  human  tlungs,  as 
its  nature  required,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  a  one-sided 
ascetic  element.  Yet  in  Tertullian  this  defect  was  not  so 
striking,  in  consequence  of  his  unmutilated  conception  of 
Christ  and  of  Christianity,  as  founded  on  the  former ;  while 
in  Marcion  the  error  appeared  carried  out  consequentially 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  Hence,  though  Tertullian 
attacked  Marcion  in  this  quarter,  he  could  not  do  it  without 
inconsistency.  This  will  be  seen  if  we  notice  how  Tertullian 
depreciates  matrimony,  and  yet  objects  to  Marcion  that  by 
condetoning  matrimony  he  injured  the  object  of  Gk)d'8  good- 
ness in  the  propagation  of  the  human  race,  the  spread  by  that 
means  of  the  kingdom  of  God.^  Thus  he  blames  Marcion 
that  he  makes  Christ  contradict  himself  when  he  condemns 
matrimony,  and  yet  blesses  children.'    To  him  this  latter  &ct 

«      ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  29.    ''  Quomodo  enim  salvum  hominem  volet,  quern 

vetat  nasci,  de  quo  nascitur  auferendo  ?    Quomodo  habebit  in  quo  boni* 

tatem  suam  signet,  quern  esse  non  patiturl    Quomodo  diligit^  etgoi 

originem  non  amatr 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  23.  "  Quomodo  videri  potest  parvulorum  dilector,  qoo» 

1  tola  causa  coiiiv\i\>Vvmi  eeXT 
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appeared  to  correspond  to  the  nature  of  God,  who  in  Genesis 
has  blessed  the  propagation  of  the  race.  He  also  attacks  the 
unconditional  contempt  of  earthly  goods  which  was  required 
by  the  Marcionite  dualism.  He  explains  the  woe  pronounced 
on  the  rich  in  Luke's  recension  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  not  referring  to  riches  in  themselves,  but  to  the  fiiults  acci- 
dentally connected  with  their  possession.  "  It  is  not  imworthy 
of  God,"  he  says,  "  to  bestow  riches,  by  which  the  rich  obtain 
many  enjoyments,  and  are  able  to  accomplish  many  works  of 
love  and  righteousness." 

From  the  Montanist  stand-point  Tertullian  required  of 
Marcion  that  he  should  point  out  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit 
in  his  societies  by  definite  marks,  that  the  Spirit  should  pre- 
dict the  future,  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  unfold  the 
divine  mysteries.  "Let  him  give  utterance  to  a  psalm,  a 
tision,  or  a  prayer;  only  let  it  be  inspired  by  the  &  of 
Qod,  in  ecstasy,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  tongue  be  added."* 

Tbh  passage  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  observation,  in  order 
to  explain  Tertullian's  idea  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Since  he 
ends  with  "  an  interpretation  of  the  tongue,"  he  must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  in  what  preceded  to  speaking  in  tongues ; 
therefore,  uttering  psalms,  visions,  and  prayers  in  an  ecstatic 
state,  was  in  his  opinion  speaking  in  tongues.  Of  a  discourse 
in  foreign  languages, we  discover  here  no  trace,  and  "  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  tongue,"  in  Tertullian's  sense,  can  only 
mean  that  when  a  person  in  such  an  ecstatic  state  had  spoken 
in  a  manner  unintelligible  to  others,  he  or  another  person— a 
point  which  we  mu^st  here  leave  undetermined  —  repeated  what 
bad  been  uttered  in  language  that  would  be  generally  under- 
stood. Moreover,  Tertullian  required  of  Marcion  that  he  should 
point  out  prophetesses  among  his  holy  females.  We  recognise 
here  another  characteristic  mark  of  Montanism,  that  females 
also  (for  which  they  appeal  to  the  words  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  ywrj  '!rpo<i>rJTevovaaj)  partook  of  the  prophetical 
gift;  although  otherwise,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  meetings  of  the  church.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  how  Tertullian  applies  the  Montanist  idea  of  eKoraais 
or  amentia  to  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  according  to  Luke's 
narrative  (Luke  ix.  28 — 36),  and  finds  in  that  event  a  confir- 
mation of  it    When  it  is  said  of  Peter,  ''  He  knew  not  what 

^  Lib.  y.  cap.  8.  "Edat  aliqnexn  psalmum,  aliquamviBioiiem,aliqiuiiii 
•mtionem,  dantaxat  Bpiritalem,  in  eostasi,  i,  €,  amentia,  si  qua  luMgon 
interpretatio  accessit.*** 
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be  said,'*  he  finds  in  that  a  mark  of  the  withdrawment  of 
sound  consciousness — in  other  words,  of  the  ecstatic  state ;  and 
he  connects  with  it  the  remark,  that  when  man  is  filled  with 
the  divine  glory,  the  simply  human  must  retire  and  be  OTer- 
powered.^  This  must  have  been  the  case  with  Peter  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  that  divine 
appearance.  As  a  proof  that  Peter  must  have  been  in  such  a 
state,  Tertullian  avails  himself  of  the  fact,  that  he  knew 
Moses  and  Ellas,  of  whom  he  could  haye  seen  no  likenesses 
among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  must  have  gained  a  knowledge 
of  them  in  a  supemattuul  manner  ; — an  instance  this,  of  the 
acuteness  with  which  TertuUian  could  lay  hold  of  anything 
which  served  to  support  his  opinions. 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  Tertullian*s  dispute  with 
the  Patripassians,  and  of  the  position  he  occupied  in  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Certainly  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  ascribing  to  Montanism  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  more  especially  the  doctrine  of 'the  Holy  Spirit 
He  found  this  ^octrine  develc^d  in  the  same  form  in  which 
he  lefb  it  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed 
from  Montanism,  but  was  taken  by  that  Erjrstem  fix>m  the 
church-doctrine.  In  Montanism  there  were  two  distinct  stages 
of  development ;  the  first,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  spirit 
prevailed,  and  God  the  Father  himseff  was  introduced  as 
speaking  through  the  mediiun  of  the  new  prophetic  voices ; 
the  second  stage,  in  which  a  peculiarly  Christian  form  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  is  introduced  as 
speaking;  and  where  Montanism  connects  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  revelations  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  with  the  promises 
of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete  in  the  Crospel  of  John. 
The  doctrine  of  Montanism  respecting  the  new  era  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  only  occasioned  its  being  more  fi^uently  treated 
of,  since  from  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  transition 
was  made  to  his  nature.  But  it  was  no  new  doctrine  which 
proceeded  fi:om  Montanism  ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  defend 
it  in  the  district  where  Montanism  first  arose  and  spread 
against  the  Monarchians ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  new 

^  Lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  "  Utramne  simplici  errore  an  ratione  qaam  de- 
fendemus  in  causa  novae  prophetisB  gratise  exstasin,  id  est  amentiam, 
con  venire  ?  In  spiritu  enim  homo  constitutuB,  pnesertim  cmn  gloriam 
Dei  conspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipsum  Dens  loquitnr,  necease  eftt  exddat 
sensu.  obumbratus  scilicet  virtute  divina^  de  quo  inter  noa  et  pi^jehicot 
'viUBstio  eaC* 
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oracles  C'ccupied  themselves  with  this  doctrine,  and  that  these 
Monardiians  were  the  opponents  of  Montanism.  Tertullian 
appeals  in  several  passages  of  the  treatise  Adversus  Praxean 
to  the  new  disclosures  made  hy  the  Paraclete ;  thus,  he  says, 
Christ  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  received  from 
the  Father,  the  announcer  of  tiie  truth  of  the  one  divine 
original  Being,  but  also  the  expositor  of  the  relation  of  the 
Trinity  (this  Tertullian  imderstands  by  the  word  oiKovofxta), 
when  any  one  receives  the  utterances  of  his  new  prophecy, 
the  guide  into  all  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spuit,  according  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. Elsewhere  he  says,  *  "  For  we,  who  through  the 
grace  look  into  the  times  and  causes  of  all  that  is  said  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  who  are  especially  the  scholars  of  the 
Paraclete,  and  not  of  men,  we  determine  two,  the  Father  and 
ihe  Son,  and  now  three  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  economy  (in  the  sense  already  ^ven)." 
Tertullian  himself  could  truly  attest  that  he  had  always  held 
this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  even  before  his  passing  over  to 
Montanism,  as  he  says,*  "  We  have  always  believed  (and  now 
more  than  ever,  since  we  have  been  better  instructed  by  the 
Paraclete  who  leads  into  all  truth),  in  one  God,  but  yet  under 
the  dispensation  which  we  call  oi<covo/ica,  and  the  Son,  his 
Word,  who  came .  forth  from  him,  by  whom  all  things  were 
created,  and  without  whom  nothing  is  made.*'  A  comparison 
with  th«  pre-Montanist  writings  of  Tertullian  will  confirm 
this  statement.  In  one  of  his  earliest  writings,  the  Apology, 
Tertullian,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  heathen  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  sets  out  with  stating  that  God  had  created  the 
universe  by  the  Word,  and  reason,  and  power.  In  order 
to  make  iMs  clear  to  educated  heathens,  he  appeals  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  God  pene- 
trating the  whole  imiverse.  So  also  by  Christians  the  spirUus 
is  marked  as  the  peculiar  essence  of  this  Xoyoc,  whence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  spirUtu  in  Tertullian  denotes 
the  essence  of  God.  The  name  of  Word  he  refers  to  the 
speaking,  doubtless  the  creative  speaking,  of  God,  as  the 
expressed  ideas  of  Grod  are  carried  out  in  reality,  since  the 
Xo'yoc,  as  a  substantial  personality,  proceeded  from  the  free 
eaaence  of  God.  The  name  of  ratio  he  considers  as  referring 
to  the  &ct  that  God  arranged  all  things  in  idea,  and  designed 
the  divine  plan  of  the  universe  :  the  name  of  power  is  used, 
1  Adv.  Praxean,  cap.  xiii  '  C«^,  \\. 
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because  all  things  were  accomplished  by  it.  Thus  we  find 
here  the  threefold  climax,  ratio,  sermo,  and  virttUy  whidi 
correirponds  to  the  distinction  between  the  Xoyog  ev^coOeroc, 
and  irpfHfKtpiKo^,  He  says,  '^  We  have  learned  that  this  came 
forth  from  God,  and  by  this  coming  forth  was  begotten,"  and 
in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  ess6nce  he  is  called  Son  of  God,  and 
God.  "  For  God  is  a  spirit ;'  and  when  a  ray  is  sent  forth 
from  the  sun,  a  portion  from  the  totality,  the  sun  will  be  in 
the  ray,  because  it  is  a  ray  of  the  sun,  and  the  essence  is  not 
separated,  but  extended.  So  is  spirit  frx)m  spirit,  and  God 
from  Grod,  and  light  kindled  from  light  The  source  of  the 
material  remains  whole  and  imimpaired,  although  you  take 
many  offshoots  of  the  quality ; — so  that  which  came  from 
God,  is  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  both  are  one.  Thus  also 
spirit  from  spirit,  and  Grod  from  God,  made  another  in  measure 
not  in  number, — in  degree,  not  in  state.** 

We  find  here,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  the  same 
doctrine  with  similar  illustrations,  which  TertuUian  received 
and  friHher  developed  from  the  preceding  development  of  the 
church  doctiine,  a3  we  find  it,  for  instance,  in  Justin  Martyr, 
and  as  we  shall  fiud  it  again  on  his  own  Montanist  stand- 
point :  God,  imminent  with  his  reason,  with  which  he  ar- 
ranges the  plan  of  the  universe ;  the  same  reason  reveals 
itself  in  the  hypostatic  word,  by  means  of  whom  the  divine 
ideas  are  realized,  as  reason  and  language  are  related  to  one 
another  ;  there  is  one  divine  essence  in  both  by  virtue  of  the 
unity  of  essence  ;  there  is  a  constant  connexion  between  the 
two.  Thus  Tertullian  could  say,  unus  ambo,  without  meaning 
to  denote  by  that  phrase  a  strict  numerical  unity  ;  inasmuch 
as  one  divine  essence  is  in  both,  the  una  substantia,  but  yet 
in  different  measure,  in  the  original  source,  and  the  Xoyoc 
derived  from  it, — a  divine  being,  but  in  a  different  measure  of 
participation.  Since  Tertullian  was  destitute  of  the  idea  of 
the  nature  of  pure  spirit,  and  could  not  fi-ee  himself  from 
a  refined  materialism,  it  may  be  explained  how  he  could  so 
view  the  subject,  and  so  express  himself  without  any  difficulty. 
Only  here  we  find  nothing  yet  mentioned  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  we  must  not  infer  that  he  was  destitute  of  this  doctrine. 
In  giving  an  account  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  he  must 
have  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Xoyoc  to  the  heathen  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  he  had  here  no 
occasion  to  develop  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit     He  then  -^asa^^  otl  \a  'O;!^  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
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of  the  \iyoQ,  which  he  thus  develops ;  this  ray  of  God,  as  he 
had  hitherto  been  always  annoiineed,  descended  into  a  certain 
▼ugin,  and  was  made  flesh  in  her  body,  and  waa  bom  as  a 
man  united  with  God.  ''  The  flesh  furnished  with  the  divine 
nature  is  nourished,  grows  up,  speaks,  teaches,  acts,  and  is 
Christ." 

Tertullian  here  expresses  himself  as  if  the  divine  Xoyoc  had 
only  appeared  in  a  human  body,  which  he  had  assumed  by 
means  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  the  body,  a  lutional  himian  soul 
which  the  Xoyog.  appropriated,  and  we  are  not  justified  in 
maintaining  that  TertulHan  had  not  yet  been  sensible  of  the 
need  of  such  a  definite  idea.  By  the  term  caro  he  by  no 
means  understood  merely  the  body,  but  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressly defined  it,  the  whole  man ;  it  is  only  questionable  how 
much  he  intended  by  it.  If  we  may  venture  to  assume  that 
he  was  already  an  opponent  of  the  Trichotomy  in  human 
nature,  it  would  at  once  follow  that  he  reckoned  a  rational 
human  soul  as  an  essential  part  of  man.  But  it  is  evident 
that  his  Christian  consciousness  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
admit  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  \6yoQ  with  humanity, 
the  entrance  of  it  into  the  peculiar  essence  of  human  nature, 
a  kind  of  self-renunciation.  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen 
on  other  occasions,  recognised  in  the  Hellenic  mythology 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  truth  to  be  realized  in  Christianity,  or 
a  caricature  of  it,  made  such  an  application  here  of  the  myths 
respecting  the  sons  of  the  gods.  He  could  here  find  exhi- 
bited in  a  fantastic  form,  what  would  be  historically  the  pm*e 
idea  in  Christianity.  If  he  could  not  make  his  views  out 
with  perfect  clearness,  yet  this  lay  at  the  foundation  of  what 
he  says  in  his  own  way.  So  in  his  pre-Montanist  book, 
De  FrcMcriptione,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  essential 
articles  of  faith,  the  regula  fdei,  in  which  he  says,  ^'  that 
before  all  things  the  Word  came  forth,  who  is  called  his  Son, 
"mho  was  variously  seen  by  the  patriarchs,  and  always  heard 
in  the  prophets  ;  lastly,  he  descended  by  the  spirit  and  power 
of  €k)d  the  Father  *  into  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  flesh 
in  her  womb,  and  being  bom  of  her,  acted  as  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  is,  the  Word  then  descending  and  uniting  itself  to 
humanity,  made  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  sent  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  occupy  his  place.* 

\  He  marks  here  the  divine  operation  in  effecting  this— Qod  iliA 
Father  himaelt  '  De  Praaciip.  ca^.  ilVCy. 

VOL,   JL  L  L 
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Thus  we  already  find  here  the  mention  of  the  Paraclete.  In 
his  book  against  Hermogenes,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  oi 
a  preSxistent  substance,  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
aofiof  as  the  substance  dwelling  in  God,  out  of  whieh  he 
formed  all  things, — ^the  same  with  that  idea  we  have  mentioned 
of  the  ratio,  which  comprised  all  the  divine  ideas  in  itself 
the  ideal  and  spiritual  basis  of  the  universe.  "  From  this^" 
says  TertuUian,  '^  he  created,  since  he  created  by  it  and  witii 
it  .  .  .  Who  would  not  rather  commend  this  as  the  fountain 
and  origin  of  all  things )  an  element  of  elements,  not  placed 
under  him,  not  different  in  situation,  not  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance, but  innate,  and  his  own,  and  well  adjusted,  and  decorous. 
What  element  would  God  require,  his  own  or  another^s? 
Finally,  when  he  perceived  it  (the  oa^a,)  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  the  world,  he  created  and  begat  it  in  himsftlf."  He 
here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Prov.  viiL,  the  etmivaro  ifiij 
where  the  Alexandrian  version  reads  em^.  He  afterwards 
says,  that  God  the  Father  alone  is  without  origin  and  un- 
begotten,  but  his  wisdom  was  b^otten  and  broudiit  forth' 
ever  since  it  began  to  exert  itself  in  the  thoughts  of  God  for 
the  creation  of  his  works.  We  recognise  here  the  same  idea 
which  we  have  developed  in  the  quotation  from  the  Apology. 
The  latter  is  characteristic  as  similar,  as  referring  to  a  too 
simple  abstract  conception  of  the  Deity,  the  other  is  akin  to 
the  Neo-platonic  idea  of  the  ov.  Afterwards,  when  opposing 
Hermogenes,  who  maintained  the  existence  of  an  undierived 
substance,  he  urged  strongly  that  God  the  Father  was  alime 
underived,  unbegotten,  that  the  aoff>ia,  inasmuch  as  it  became 
the  hypostatic  Xoyoc,  had  a  beginning.  *  Thus  he  also  says 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  preexisting  Hyle  maiii- 
tained  by  Hermogenes,^  that  according  to  the  statements  of 
revelation  the  ao^/a  was  first  of  all  brought  forth  by  God, 
and  then  the  \6yoQ  was  begotten,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  without  whom  nothing  has  been  made.  We  also 
find  this  subordination  in  the  book  against  Marcion,  when  he 


'  Oenerare  and  condere  are  here  used  as  synonymooB ;  at  that  time 
there  was  not  so  much  care  in  the  choice  of  expresnons,  since  the  word 
Krlftty  in  the  Alexandrian  version  occasioned  the  use  of  this  expreinoa. 
As  a  proof  of  this  we  might  quote  some  of  Tertullian's  own  ezpressioiia 
He  says  of  <ro(t>ia  in  his  book  against  Hermogenes,  "  Gknita,  id  est  heUk 
quia  et  filios  facimus,  licet  generemus.  Nihil  interest  fsusta  an  nata  A 
at^ssuB;"  both  denote  the  beginning. — Adv.  Hermog,  cap.  xxzii 

*  Adv.  Hennoe  cw^.  x«l\\.  »Ga^«  xlv 
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terms  the  Xoyoc,  as  begotten '  before  aQ  creation,  the  primus 
fiructus  FatrU,  and  describes  him  as  his  servant,  as  far  as  he 
serves  him  as  the  organ  for  everything  which  through  him  he 
wished  to  effect '  Thus  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  he 
deecribes  the  Xoyog  as  the  being  to  whom  all  the  Theophanies 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  referred,  which  were  a  type 
of  bis  future  incarnation.  He  says  that  Christ  had  always 
wated  in  the  person  of  God  the  Father,  and  calls  him  the 
Word  of  God,  which,  by  being  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  him- 
self became  his  Son. 

Ab  a  Montanist  Tertullian  was  disposed  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  that  he  had  already  embraced  of  the  una  substantia 
in  irHnu,  of  the  unitas  suhstarUioB,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
ohmrofila,  to  develop  it  still  farther,  and  to  establish  it  in 
controversy  in  a  dogmatic  direction  which  stated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  iMovapxiOi  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oiKovofila,  which 
appeared  irreconcilable  the  one  with  the  other.  There  were 
two  branches  of  this  direction  which  accompanied  the  com- 
mon conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  were  opposed  to  it  Both  directions  were 
indeed  two  different  forms  in  which  the  principle  of  Monarch- 
ianism  appeared,  but  yet  stood  in  more  direct  opposition  to 
each  other  than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cluirch;  since  these 
two  forms  of  conceiving  the  same  general  view  proceeded 
from  totally  opposite  interests.  The  adherents  of  the  one 
were  animated  by  a  predominant  dialectic  monotheistic  in- 
terest; they  only  wished  to  hold  fast  the  imity  of  God;  the 
doctrine  of  a  divinity  of  Christ  appeared  to  them  quite  irre- 
concilable with  it,  and  Christ  was  not  so  much  to  their 
religious  consciousness  as  to  prevent  their  readily  sacrificing 
that  doctrine.  It  only  seemed  important  to  them  to  retain 
something  divine  in  Christ,  as  a  man  especially  enlightened 
and  guided  by  God  from  his  first  development,  on  which  ac- 
comit  they  called  him  the  Son  of  God.  In  these  persons  the 
miderstanding  was  the  leading  &culty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  persons  of  an  entirely  diffei'ent  mental  tendency, 
in  idiom  a  very  different  interest  was  joined  with  their 
Monarchianism,  that  of  practical  Chnatianity, — the  interest 
of  Christian  consciousness,  wishing  to  have  only  God  in 
Christ  without  any  distinction.  The  Subordination  doctrine 
<^  the  church  did  not  satisfy  them  on  this  point  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  Christian  consciousness.  God  the  Fatker, 
'  ProUtns  '  Adv.  Marc.  \iY>.  \\.  c&v*  ^* 
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they  thought,  was  the  one  divine  subject  who  appeared,  yell- 
ing himself  with  a  body,  in  Christ  We  must  here  take  into 
consideration  that  in  the  common  Christian  consciousness  the 
doctrine  of  a  rational  human  soul  in  Christ  had  not  been 
developed;  so  much  more  easily  could  they  admit  an  nndi« 
Tided  Christ  in  the  Grod  veiled  with  a  body,  appearing  without 
the  intervention  of  anything  else  whatever.  These  persons 
were  generally  called  Patripassians.  They  would  come  into 
collision  with  the  other  class  of  Monarchians,  or  with  the  ad« 
vocates  of  the  church  doctrine  of  subordination*  Only  indivi- 
duals in  whom  Christian  feeling  and  what  was  immediatelj 
practical  predominated,  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  view.  We 
recognise  here  men  without  education,  who  came  forth  from 
the  midst  of  the  laity,  and  the  revolt  of  the  immediate  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  the  uneducated  laity  against  a  theology 
pervaded  by  reflection  and  dialectic  distinctions.  The  words 
of  Tertullian  in  his  W9rk  against  Praxeas  point  to  this  &ct, 
when  he  says,  "  All  simple  persons,  I  will  not  say  ignorant 
and  illiterate,  who  form  always  the  majority  of  bdievers, 
(since  the  rule  of  &ith  brings  them  over  from  the  many  gods 
of  the  world  to  the  one  true  God — ^not  understanding  that 
the  unity  is  to  be  believed  but  in  connexion  with  his  olith 
vofiLGf)  are  alarmed  at  the  oiKovofila ;  they  take  for  granted 
that  tiie  number  and  arrangement  of  the  TYinity  is  a  division 
of  unity,  though  unity  deriving  trinity  from  itself  is  not 
destroyed,  but  administered  by  it."  These  are  the  same 
persons  whom  Origen  describes,  who  knew  no  other  (Jod  be- 
sides Christ,  and  would  not  admit  any  distinction  in  Christ 
It  is  evident  how  imfounded  is  the  opinion  of  those  persons 
who  would  adduce  the  prevalence  of  such  a  view  as  evidence 
against  the  original  existence  of  John's  Gospel,  and  who  suppose 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  introduced  by  this  Go^l  as 
a  composition  of  a  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  laity  who 
adopted  such  a  representation  could  not  have  occupied  them- 
selves further  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  nor  in  general  with 
the  exact  study  of  the  scriptures;  at  least,  they  gave  them- 
selves no  concern  about  the  more  speculative  elements  of  that 
Gospel,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  mental  constitution. 
We  see  further  from  Tertullian's  book  against  Praxeas,  that 
persons  of  this  class  made  use  both  of  John's  Gospel  and  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  explained  the  passages  in  them  according 
to  their  own  views. 

It  may  be  eaa\\y  ex.^^aimft^  \}aa.\,  «a.  mdividual  should  come 
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forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  laity  as  an  opponent  of  the  dis- 
tinction commonly  admitlydd  in  the  church,  between  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Father  and  of  the  \6yiiQ,  or  the  Son,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  be  an  advocate  for  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and  it  is  equally  explicable  that 
Bach  an  individual  should  find  acceptance  among  the  laity. 
Soch  a  person  was  Praxeap,  who  at  thd  same  time  was  en- 
gaged  in  conteoversy  ^ith  Montaniam  in  Lesser  Asia.  He 
betook  himself  to  Rome,  whether  on  account  of  other  con- 
oems,  or  that  he  was  mo\ad  by  a  polemical  interest  against 
Montanism,  in  order  to  prevent  its  gaining  the  influential 
Toice  of  the  Boman  church  in  favour  of  the  new  prophets. 
His  influence  was  greatly  increased  by  his  having  been  led 
from  prison  as  a  confessor.  TertuUian  endeavours  to  depre- 
date tiie  sufferings  of  Praxeas  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ; 
but  what  he  says  deserves  little  credit,  proceeding,  as  it  does, 
from  so  prejudiced  an  opponent.  He  calls  Praxeas  a  man 
inflated  with  .vanity,  for  boasting  of  his  suflerings,  though  he 
had  endured  nothing  more  than  a  short  imprisonment.'  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Tertullian  the  Montenist  generally  ap- 
pears as  an  opponent  of  the  great  reverence  paid  to  confessors 
and  martyrs,  of  which  we  have  seen  many  examples ;  and  it 
may  agree  very  well  with '  this  fact,  that  such  confessors  as 
Pnaeas  raised  their  voice  against  Montanism,  and  by  their 
Influence  damaged  the  cause.  In  Home  Praxeas  met  with  no 
contradiction;  whether  it  was,  that  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  as  a  confessor  prevented  his  doctrine  from  being 
suspected  or  attacked,  or  whether  he  was  so  honoured  as  a 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  all 
other  points  were  readily  overlooked ;  whether,  appearing  as 
a  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against 
one  class  of  Monarchians  in  Bome,  such  as  Theodotus,  he 
"was  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the  true  interests  of  Chris- 
tian piety;  or  whether  the  undefined  state  of  doctrine  in  the 
Boman  church  at  that  time,  in  which  practical  interests  were 
djeots  of  greater  concern  than  exact  dogmatical  distinctions, 
tendered  hun  assistance.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  last-named 
supposition,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Artemonites  declared 
that  the  older  Eoman  bishops  had  agreed  with  their  doctrine, 
and  that  Zephyrinus,  the  successor  of  Victor,  was  the  first 
irho  introduced  an  alteration  in  the  doctrine.     At  all  events, 

>  Gap.  L  **  Insuper  de  jactaiione  martyrii  inflatus  ob  solum  et  Bimplex 
•t  breve  carceris  tiediam." 
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the  favourable  reception  which  Praxeas  met  with  at  Rome 
.•annot  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  the  Jewish-Christian  de- 
ment, a  dogmatic  tendency  allied  to  Ebionitism,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times ;  for  to  this  tendency  notfaing 
could  be  more  opposed  than  the  doctrine  which  maintained 
that  the  Father  himself  suffered :  in  one  word,  Patripas- 
sianism.  Even  the  simple  &ct  of  the  &vourable  reception 
Praxeas  met  with  at  Rome,  proves  that  the  tendency  which 
would  have  only  Grod  undivided  in  Christ,  and  was  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  Jewish  element,  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
church.  That  church  had  hitherto  shown  itself  im&vooiable 
to  Montanism;  but  the  Roman  bishop,  probably  Victor,'  was 
on  the  point  of  admitting  the  Montanist  societies  in  Lesser 
Asia  to  the  communion  of  the  church;  yet  by  the  description 
which  Praxeas  gave  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  Montan- 
ism, and  by  holding  up  to  him  the  authority  of  his  two 
predecessors,  who  had  shown  themselves  unfavourable  to 
Montanism,  he  was  induced  to  retrace  his  steps.  Praxeas 
betook  himself  from  Rome  to  Carthage,'  and  from  the  cause 

'  Unfortunately  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  has  not 
expre^ly  named  the  Boman  bishop.  If  it  was  Victor,  then  his  two  pre- 
decessors were  Eleutherus  and  Soter.  We  do  not  know  what  circam- 
Btances  could  make  Victor  (a  man  of  an  unbending  temper,  and 
animated  with  the  hierarchical  spirit)  favoorable  to  Montanism.  It 
suits  his  characteristics  that  he  would  not  contradict  his  two  predeces- 
sors, and  that  hence  Praxeas  moved  him  to  declare  himself  against  the 
Montanist  societies,  by  throwing  into  the  scale  the  authority  of  bis 
predecessors.  To  a  man  over  whom  tradition  had  so  much  influence 
this  would  be  an  important  consideration.  It  would  also  well  agree 
with  this,  that  at  that  time  the  controversies  respecting  Monarchianisin 
first  arose  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  on  the  one  side  were  those  who 
maintained  the  substantiality  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  distinct  from  the 
Father,  but  gave  up  the  doctrine  of  his  divinity,  regarding  him  only  as 
a  man  under  the  special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  on  Uie 
other  side  were  those  who,  like  Praxeas,  wished  to  acknowledge  oiJy 
the  divine  essence  of  the  Father  in  Christ.  But  the  chronology  of 
Montanism  makes  it  possible,  that  by  this  bishop  we  are  to  understand 
Eleutherus,  so  that  his  two  predecessors  were  Anicetus  and  Soter ;  and 
then,  in  the  overtures  of  peace  from  the  martyrs  who  came  from  Lesser 
Asia  belonging  to  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  under  the  perseen* 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  in  the  efforts  of  the  peace- 
loving  IrensBus,  we  shall  find  the  reasons  why  Eleutherus  was  more 
indulgent  towards  Montanism.  [See  Neander's  General  History,  && 
vol  ii.  p  220.    Stand.  Lib.  Ed.— Tb.] 

'  It  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  TertulUan's  words  where  he 
narrates  thig,  (cap.  i.)  whether  we  determine  the  place  to  be  Rome  or 
Carthage.  His  words  are,  *'  Fructicaverant  avenee  Praxeanae  hie  quoqoe 

■lerBeminatsd,  doTiEL\enX.\\>\]A  m\A.\K&.'*    VT^  \nttj  explain  the  hie  ^uoqm 
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• 

alieady  stated,  found  an  easy  entrance  for  his  doctrine,  which 
suited  the  common  stand-point  of  the  simple  and  uneducated 
laity.  But  one  person  appeared  against  hiro,  and,  as  Tertullian 
says,  induced  iSraxeas  to  put  forth  a  recantation.^  But  such 
an  explanation  coming  from  an  opponent  cannot  be  taken  as 
sure  testimony  respecting  the  matter  of  &ct :  we  need  to 
have  the  words  of  Praxeas  before  our  eyes,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  he  really  retracted  the  doctrine  he  had  promulged, 
or  whether  he  only  guarded  himself  against  a  certain  expla- 
nation of  it,  or  supposed  consequences  attributed  to  it  by  its 
opponents.  When  this  happened  Tertullian  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Montanist  party;  in  the  meantime,  however,  he 
deolared  himself  in  their  &vour,  and  now  saw  in  Praxeas  an 
opponent  on  two  points,  his  Montanism  and  his  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  He  must  also  have  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of 
Praxeas  had  imperceptibly  been  gaining  ground,  and  thus  he 
was  moved  to  appear  against  him  with  a  special  treatise. 

From  Tertullian's  aUegations  against  Praxeas,  a  two-fold 
construction  of  his  doctrine  may  be  obtained.  In  several 
passages  it  seems  as  if  Praxeas  admitted  in  no  respect  a  dis- 
tinction in  God  previous  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  but 
referred  the  title  of  Son  of  God  only  to  the  temporal  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  to  the  caro  in  which  Cod  the  Father  himself 
appeared.  According  to  other  passages,  it  seems  that  he  ad- 
mitted a  certain  relative  distinction  between  the  Xoyoc  or  the 
Son,  and  the  Father  previous  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  that 
distinction,  namely,  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being  in  his 
lelf-revelation  in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
when  he  represents  the  Monarchians  as  saying  in  reference 
to  those  theophanies,  "  God  the  Father  made  himself  into  a 
Son;" '  that  is,  when  he  presented  himself  in  such  forms  of 

thns : — Also  here,  as  in  that  parable,  the  tares  have  been  scattered 
1  among  the  good  corn ;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  hie  quoque 
^  18  to  be  connected  with  dormientihuB  multis,  since  also  here,  as  in  that 
.  parable  of  Christ's,  many  sleep,  and  this  circumstance  is  taken  advantage 
of,  for  sowing  the  tares  among  the  wheat.    According  to  either  inter- 
pretation it  would  be  supposed  that,  as  in  the  foregoing  clause,  the 
reference  is  only  to  the  residence  and  agency  of  Praxeas  at  Borne.    But 
the  connexion  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  hie  forms  the  antithesis 
to  Borne,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part ;  and  that  Tertullian  ex- 
presses himself  as  if  he  had  written  from  the  very  spot  where  these 
things  bad  transpired.    Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  was 
Carthaffe. 
1  "  l>enique  caverat  pristinum  doctor  de  emendatione  sua." 
*  Cap.  X.  "  Ipse  ae,  inquiont,  filium  sibl  fecit." 
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revelation.     Thus  Tertullian  ascribes  to  them  in  this  respect, 
the  doctrine  that  the  Father  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Son.  > 
We  must  therefore  admit,  either  that  Tertullian  in  some 
pa&<^es  had  not  represented  *  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas  with 
sufficient  exactness,  or  that  among  his  adherents  a  di£Rareut 
modification  of  it  found  currency  according  to  their  degrees  of 
mental  culture  j  that  the  more  rude  adhered  to  the  first  mode 
of  representation,  and  the.educated  dass  to  the  second.  Since, 
as  we   have  seen,  these  Patripassians  used  the  Gospel  of 
John,  it  renders  it  more  probable  that  they  explain^  the 
idea  of  the  Xdyog  in  their  own  way,  and  referred  this  idea  to 
an  original  distinction  in  the  Divine  Being,  antecedent  to 
Christ's  temporal  appearance,   so  that   the  appellation  of 
Father,  as  concealed  in  himself,  and  of  Xdyoc  as  revealing 
himself,  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  subject.     These  Patri- 
passians appealed,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  the  passage  in  Luke 
i.  35,  and  argued  that  as  the  power  of  the  Highest  must  be 
t;he  Highest  himself  in  the  exertion  of  his  power,  so  the  Son 
of  Grod  must  be  God  himsel£  ^    When  it  was  objected  to  the 
Patripassians  that  sufiering  was  transferred  by  them,  to  God 
the  Father  himself,  they  defended  themselves  by  replying, 
these  sufferings  were  confined  to  the  htunan  substance  in 
Christ. '    Yet  the  force  of  this  defence  was  weakened  fix>m 
their  stand-point,  because  they  did  not  attribute  to  Christ 
a  perfect  human  nature,  consisting  of  soul  and  body.    They 
endeavoured  to  parry  this  objection  by  saying  that  the  Father 
did  not  suffer,  but  that  he  sufiered  in  conjimction  with  the 
Son,  compassits  pater,  referring  the  suffering  only  to  what  was 
human  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Father. 

In  his  controversy  with  Praxeas,  Tertullian  found  it  neces- 
sary to  develop  more  fully  the  doctrine  of  a  substantial  pre- 
existing Xoyoc,  who  appeared  in  Christ  as  a  man, — a  doctrine 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  formed  at  an  earlier  period. 
In  his  method  of  attempting  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  capable  of  distinct  contemplation,  he  appears  as  the 
forerunner  of  Augustin  and  the  schoolmen,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  analogy  with  the  human  spirit  Only 
a  variation  in  the  construction  of  this  doctrine  makes  a  dif- 
ference conformably  to  the  subordination-theory  of  those 
times,  and  the  Homoousion  theory  of  a  later  period.     He 

*  Cap.  xvii.  *'  Patrem  in  filii  nomine  egiese."  '  Cap.  xxvL 

'  Cap.  xxix.  **  Non  enim  ex  divina^  aed  ex  homana  sabatantia  mox^ 
>«m  didmua." 
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supposed  that  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  original  type,  must 
be  bought  of  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  is  the  image  of  God.  As  the  reason  dwells  in  the 
spiritr  of  man,  and  speech  in  the  reason,  by  which  it  after- 
wards reveals  itself,  so  is  his  Xoyog  originally  in  God  as 
ratio  or  reason ;  but  the  revelation  of  this  is  already  prepared 
in  the  creation,  by  which  the  ratio  becomes  semyo,  since  be- 
fore the  whole,  creation  the  Xoyoc  emanates  into  substantiality 
as  the  creating  reason,  by  which  the  divine  ideas  existing  in 
the  ratio  become  realized.  Hence  TertuUian  thinks,  we  ought 
not  to  say  "  the  sermo  was  with  God,"  but  "  the  ratio^ — tibat 
thus  the  term  Xoy»c  should  be  here  understood.  He  con- 
siders it  as  the  &ult  of  the  simple-minded  to  use  sermo 
instead  of  raiio,  *  "Although,"  he  says,  "  God  had  not  yet 
sent  his  Xoyo^,  he  had  him  within  himself,  in  and  with  his 
reason,  since  he  thought  in  silence,  and  arranged  within  him- 
self what  he  was  about  to  express  by  his  sermo.  For  after 
thinking  and  arranging  with  his  own  reason,  he  made  it  sermo.** 
"  In  order  that  thou  mayest  understand  more  easily,"  he  adds, 
."  learn  previously  from  thyself,  in  order  that  from  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God  thou  mayest  know  the  reason  which  thou 
hast  also  in  thyself,  since  thou  art  a  rational  being ;  for  man 
is  not  a  mere  creature  of  God,  but  animated  by  his  breath* 
Behold,  when  thou  takest  counsel  with  thyself  in  silence,  by 
means  of  the  reason,  how  this  very  thing  takes  place  within 
thee.  Speech  meets  thee  with  every  movement  of  thy  thoughts, 
with  every  stroke  of  thy  feelings.  Whatever  thou  thinkest 
is  sermoy  whatever  thou  judgest  is  ra^tio,"  "  Thus,"  he  says, 
''  the  sermo  is  in  thee  as  a  second  self,  by  which  thou  think- 
ing speakest,  and  speaking  thinkest."  He  then  infers  from 
tins  analogy,  *'  In  how  much  more  perfect  a  manner  must 
this  be  in  Grod,  whose  image  thou  art  1"  Owing  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  words  reason  and  wisdom,  he  considers 
himself  justified  in  applying  here  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  divine  ao^/cu  He  then  says, "  For  as  God  at  first  willed  to 
realize  what  he  had  anunged  in  himself  with  the  reason  and 
language  of  ao^/a,  in  certain  substances  and  their  forms,  he 
produced  first  of  aJl  the  sermx)  having  in  itself  its  inseparables, 
ratio  and  aotjUa,  that  all  things  might  be  created  by  that  which 
had  devised  and  arranged  them."     "Then  the  sermo  itself 

^  Cap.  y.  "Jam  in  usu  est  noBtromm  per  simplicitatem  interpreta- 
tionls  Sermonem  dicere  in  primordio  apud  Deum  fai8se«  eum  ma^ 
zationem  competat  antiquiorem  haberi." 
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assumed  its  splendour  and  ornamental  sound,  and  a  voioe^ 
when  Grod  said,  '  Let  there  be  ligW    This  is  the  perfect  birth 
of  the  Mrmo,  when  it  came  forth  from  God.  .  .  .  Hence  he 
made  for  hiinself  an  equal,  when  he  came  forth  from  him  as 
his  first-born  Son."    When  it  was  objected  *  that  the  appel- 
lation <'  Word "  marks  the  comparison  itself  as  something 
imsubstantial   and  impersonal,   as  it  can  be  nothing  else 
among  men,  TertuUian  answered.  Nothing  empty  and  unreal 
can  come  from  Grod,  since  he  himself  is  the  most  real  being. 
It  is  evident  that  in  Tertullian's  mind  the  ideas  of  materiality 
and  reality  were  interchanged,  as  when  he  says,  '*  Who  will 
deny  that  God  is  a  body,  although  Grod  is  a  spirit  1 — for  a  spirit 
is  a  body  of  its  own  kind,  in  its  own  form.       But  if  those 
invisible  things,  whatever  they  are,  have  in  God  their  own 
body  and  their  own  form,  by  which  alone  they  are  visible  to 
God,  how  much  more  must  what  issued  from  his  own  sub- 
stance, not  be  without  substance.     Whatever  then  is  the 
substance  of  the  sermo,  that  I  call  person,  and  claim  for  it 
the  name  of  Son,  and  whilst  I  acknowledge  the  Son,  I  main- 
tain that  he  is  second  to  the  Father."     When  it  was  objected 
to  him,  perhaps  by  the  Patripassians,  who  were  the  enemies  of 
such  speculative  modes  of  thought,  that  thereby  he  would  fall 
into  a  doctrine  of  emanation  resembling  the  Gnostic,  €uid  that 
persons  would  apply  the  idea  of  emanation  to  the  Xdyoc,  Ter- 
tullian  replied,  that  it  was  no  argument  against  such  a  mode  of 
contemplation,  that  it  was  also  found  among  heretics ;  that 
heresy  would  rather  borrow  of  the  truth  what  it  transformed 
into  falsehood: — a  favourite  idea  of  Tertullian's,  that  the 
truth  was  the  original,  and  error  only  a  false  imitation  of  the 
truth.     In  this  idea  of  a  wpofioXrf,  it  appeared  to  him  only  of 
importance  that  the  Xoyoc  was  not  separated  in  a  Gnostic 
manner  from  the  Father,  but  recognised  aer  continuing  in 
unity  with  the   Father,  who  alone  could  reveal  him.     He 
avails  himself  of  similar  comparisons  as  before,  when  he 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Paraclete,  and  therefore  to 
the  utterances  of  the  Montanist  prophets,  ^'  proceeding  as  the 
stalk  from  the  root,  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain,  or  as  the 
ray  from  the  sun."     Thus,  according  to  the  representations 
already  developed,  he  supposes  the  divine  essence,  the  essence 
of  the  spirittis  in  the  Son,  as  derived  from  the  Father,  but  on 
that  account  existing  in  a  different  measure  in  him.     He 

^  Possibly  the  Patripasgians  made  this  objectiaii  against  this  doctrint 
the  Logos. 
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JSajB,  that  aooording  to  measure'  (modulus,)  the  Son  is  different 
Stam  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is  the  whole  substance,  but 
.the  Son  a  derivation,  and  part  of  the  whole.  He  then  quotes 
ihe  worda  in  John  xiv.  28,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I ;" 
which  therefore  he  does  not  apply  to  the  distinction  of  the 
divine  and  the  buman  in  Chnst.  When  the  Monarchians 
made  the  objection,  that  on  his  principles  there  would  be  two 
gods^  he  was  forced  to  admit  this,'  but  according  to  his  own 
•  opinion  the  unity  of  Grod  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  IHvina 
mibstantia,  which  is  the  same  in  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
although  they  are  numerically  distinct  from  one  another.  He 
maintains  that  although  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
are  each  to  be  called  God,  yet,  in  opposition  to  Polytheism, 
the  idea  of  One  God  must  be  firmly  retained.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  let  their  light  slune  in  the  heathen  world ; 
otherwise,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  they 
might  escape  martyrdom.'  He  appeals  to  the  example,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  clearly  he  apprehended  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine on  this  subject,  when  he  says  that  when  he  mentions 
€rod  the  Father  and  the  Son  together,  he  calls  the  Father 
alone  God,  and  the  Son  Lord;  but  when  the  Son  is  introduced 
alone,  he  calls  him  also  Grod.  As  a  proof  of  the  last  assertion 
he  appeals  to  the  doxology  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  of  which  he  has 
given,  as  we  think,  the  correct  interpretation.  The  ray  of 
li^t  by  itself  alone  may  be  called  the  sun,  but  when  the  sun 
18  named,  the  ray  is  not  likewise  called  the  sun.^ 

As  Tertullian  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ  more  sharply  from  one  another,  in  consequence  of  his 
dootrine  of  a  rational  human  soul  in  Christ,  he  would  be 
naturally  prompted  to  arraign  the  Patripassians.  On  this 
point  especially  they  represented  God  as  capable  of  suffering, 
since  they  did  not  acknowledge  a  true  human  nature  in  Christ, 
but  made  the  incarnation  to  consist  only  in  the  assumption  of 
a  human  body.  In  this  very  treatise  he  says,  (although  he 
usually  speaks  only  of  the  caro  in  Christ,)  in  reference  to 
Christ's  commending  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father,^ 
'^  This  is  the  voice  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  soul,  that  is,  of  the 
man ;  not  the  voice  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  of 

*  Cap  ix.  *  "Si  tam  dnrus  ea,  puta  interim."  •  Cap.  xiii. 

*  "  ^lum  autem  Christum  potero  Deum  dicere,  sicnt  item  apostolus, 
Jhs  quibus  ChrUtus  ;  qui  eat,  inqnit,  Detu  super  omnia  henedictua  in 
(Bvurn.  omne.  Nam  et  radium  solis  seorsum  solem  vocabo ;  8olem  autem 
nominaiiB,  cujus  est  radius,  non  statim  et  radium  solem  appelKl^.** 

*  Cap.  zzz. 
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the  diyine  nature."  Yet  he  does  not  make  this  point  promi- 
nent in  his  controversy  against  the  Patripassians,  because  the 
importance  of  this  doctrine  was  greatly  lessened  in  his  esteem, 
when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  Aoyoc,  as  personally  distinct  from  the  Father  and 
subordinate  to  him.  The  Patripassians  appeared  to  him  to 
deserve  this  name,  because  they  attributed  to  Grod  the  Father, 
who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  such  contact,  the  entrance 
into  a  human  form,  and  the  participation  of  human  sufferings 
by  virtue  of  his  connexion  with  man.  From  this  point  of 
view,  Tertullian  calls  it  blcuphemiaj  to  attribute  su^sring  to 
the  Father,  instead  of  the  Son.  The  Aoyoc  was,  in  his 
opinion,  always  the  agent  in  all  the  theophanies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  condescended  to  intercourse  with  men,  and 
who  had  already  made  preparation  for  what  he  wotdd  at  last 
perfectly  accomplish  in  virtue  of  his  humanity.  By  those 
preliminary  manifestations,  men  were  prepared  to  receive  more 
easily  his  incarnation.^  '<  Thus  he  aUreadj  was  capable  of  hu- 
man affections,  since  he  must  have  assumed  the  substance  of 
man,  body  and  soul,  when  he  asked  Adam,  Where  art  thou  t 
as  if  not  knowing  where  Adam  was ;— repenting  that  he  had 
made  man,  as  if  he  had  not  known  before  what  he  would  be- 
come ; — ^tempting  Abraham,  as  if  he  knew  not  what  was  in 
man.  Although  the  heretics  lay  hold  of  anything  as  unworthy 
of  Gk)d,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Creator,  not  knowing  that 
these  things  met  in  his  Son,  who  also  was  subjected  to  human 
passions,  and  thirst,  and  hunger,  and  tears,  and  birth,  and 
death."*  As  Tertullian  calls  God  the  Father,  who  represents 
the  essence  of  God  in  his  concealment,  the  God  of  philoso- 
phers, so  he  distinguishes  the  Xo'yoc  as  the  being  in  whom  from 
the  be^nning  the  incarnate  revelation  of  the  divine  nature 
was  foreshadowed.  When  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  said, 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  20,)  that  whoever  sees  God  must  die,  Tertullian 
compares  with  it  the  passages  in  which  the  appearance  of  God 
in  the  theophanies  is  spoken  o^  which  he  refers  to  the  Xoyoc, 
as  the  former  passage  to  God  the  Father.  "  God  has,  indeed, 
been  seen,"  he  says,'*  "  but  according  to  the  capacities  of  men, 

not  according  to  the  plenitude  of  the  divinity There  is 

therefore  one  who  was  seen,  and  another  the  invisible ;  for  we 
must  understand  the  invisible  to  be  the  Father,  according  to 

1  Cap.  xvi.  «  Ibid. 

'  Cap.  xiv.  "  Yerum  qnidem  Deum,  seoundum  hominum  capantatM 
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the  plenitude  of  his  majesty ;  bpt  we  acknowledge  as  vi&dble 
the  Son,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  derivation  :  as  we 
cannot  gasse  at  the  sun  in  the  totality  of  its  being,  but  are 
able  to  bear  a  ray  on  account  of  the  softened  quality  of  the 
part  which  reaches  the  earth.  When  the  Patripassians  asserted 
that  invisibility  suited  the  Divine  Being,  and  visibility  suited 
sensible  appearances,  and  hence  took  occasion  to  maintain 
that  the  same  invisible  God  the  Father  visibly  appeared  in 
the  form  of  human  nature,  it  was  important  for  Tertullian  to 
appropriate  the  predicate  of  absolute  invisibility  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  God  the  Father,  and  to  the  Xdyoc  alone  the  attri- 
bute by  virtue  of  which  he  could  enter  into  visible  appear- 
ance ;  the  same  in  the  theophanies  and  afterwards  in  the  in- 
carnate appearance.*    From  this  stand-point  it  appeared  to 
him  as  absurd  as  a  denial  of  the  distinction  between  the 
hidden  Grod  exalted  over  all,  and  the  Xoyos  by  whom  alone  he 
reveals  himself  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  creation,  to 
transfer  that  condescension  to  human  affections,  that  self- 
renunciation  in  the  form  of  humanity,  and  those  sufferings,  to 
the  Father  himself.     He  then  describes  the  doctrine  of  his 
opponents,  in  order  to  expose  their  absurdity  :  "  Therefore 
after  a  time,  the  Father  was  bom  and  the  Father  suffered ; 
God  himself,  the  Lord  omnipotent,  is  announced  as  Jesus 
Christ"*    Elsewhere  he  quotes  1  Tim.  vi.  16,  and  describes 
€rod  the  Father  as  dwelling  in  inaccessible  light,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Son  as  capable  of  suffering,  and  accessible  ;> 
**  yet,"  he  adds,  "  Paul  could  not  witness  his  appearing  in  the 
light  of  his  glory  without  danger  to  his  eyesight ;  and  Peter, 
James,  and  John  could  not  experience  it  without  falling  into 
a  state  of  imconsciousnessj** — according  to  the  Montanist 
notion  already  mentioned,  that  human  consciousness  must 
fiul  before  the  almightiness  of  the  divine  in  its  manifestation. 
And  then  he  adds,  **  Since  they  could  not  bear  the  glory  of  the 
Son,  I  believe  that  they  would  have  died  on  the  spot  had  they 
seen  the  Father."    He  says  of  the  birth  and  sufferings  of  the 
Son,  "  Even  of  the  Son  these  things  could  not  be  believed,  if 
they  were  not  vrritten ;  perhaps  they  would  not  have  been 
believed  of  the  Father,  even  had  they  been  written."*   Thus  it 
appeared  to  him  as  a  downright  contradiction,  as  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  essence  of  the  Father ;  and  we  perceive 

»  Cap.  xlv  *  Cap.  ii. 

*  Cap.  XT.  ^'Ut  et  contraria  ipsi  Filio  ascriberemus,  mortalitatenii 
accesBibilitatem."  *  Gav.xVv. 
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from  one  such  expression  how  the  meaning  of  the  words  ereth 
quia  iiiex^tum^  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  is  to  be  limited 
when  they  occur  in  the  writings  of  a  man  so  disposed  to  use 
rash  and  extravagant  language.   It  appeared  to  him  impossible 
that  tlie  Father  himself  could  descend  from  heaven,  and 
appear  on  earth ;  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  that 
his  representations  were  never  altogether  free  from  material 
images.     He  says  :  ^  ''  Thou  hast  the  Son  on  earth,  the  Father 
in  heaven.     This  is  no  separation,  but  only  a  divine  arrange- 
ment.    But  we  know  that  God  is  also  in  the  abysses  and  is 
everywhere  present,  but  by  his  might  and  power.     The  Son 
also,  as  inseparable  from  him,  is  everywhere.     Yet  it  pleased 
the  Father  in  the  oijcoco/i/a  itself  that  the  Son  should  be  (m 
earth,  but  himself  in  heaven.     Hence  the  Son  lookii^  up, 
prayed  and  requested  the  Father;  whence  he  taught  us  to 
pray,  standing  up  and  saying,  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven^ 
though  he  is  everywhere,  though  he  chooses  heaven  to  be  his 
seat."    The  Patripassians,  who  troubled  themselves  very  little 
with  Dialectics,  and  in  whom  feeling  was  predominant,  were  wont 
to  reply  to  the  objections  made  against  their  tenet,  that  the 
Father  himself  had  appeared  on  earth,  by  the  saying  which 
simple-minded  believers  among  the  laity  employed  to  rebut 
all  difficulties  which  were  raised  against  l^eir  firm  convictions^ 
With  God  all  things  are  possible,     "  But,"  says  Tertullian, 
'^  that  nothing  is  difficult  for  God,  who  does  not  know  this  ? 
What  is  impossible  in  the  world  is  possible  with  God ;  and 
God  has  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
confound  the  wise.     We  read  *all  things.'     Therefore,  say 
they,  it  was  not  difficult  for  God  to  make  himself  at  the  same 
time  both  Father  and  Son,  contrary  to  the  mode  in  human 
things."    But  although  Tertullian  so  readily  repelled  the  ob- 
jections which  were  brought  against  him  in  matters  of  faith, 
yet  he  says  here,  "  We  use  this  sentence  so  inconsiderately  in 
our  hasty  assumptions ;  as  if  whatever  we  can  imagine  God 
can  do,  he  will  do  it."    But  the  question  is,  whether  he  has 
done  a  certain  thing,  or  not.     It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  add 
another  mark  of  what  might  be  thought  to  be  possible  with 
God  ;  but  we  might  well  deduce  such  a  mark  from  what  he 
has  himself  said  in  other  passages  on  the  relations  of  ratio  to 
God.     Although   he   distinguished   God  the  Father  as  the 
Almighty  who  can  undergo  no  limitation,  from  the  Son  as 
submitting  to  all  self-limitation,  yet  he  Mi  no  hesitation  in 
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attributing  almightiness  to  the  latter.^  The .  Son  of  the 
Almighty  was  equally  almighty  with  God,  as  the  Son  of  God.* 
I£^  on  the  cne  hand,  his  material  conceptions  tended  to  keep 
Tertullian  attached  to  the  subordination-theory,  yet  the  pre- 
dicate of  almightiness  was  at  variance  with  it,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  such  predicates  was  to  destroy  the  subordination- 
theory. 

Tertullian  was  the  first,  who  in  the  controversy  with  the 
M<Hiarchians  introduced  prominently  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Praxeas  appears  not  to  have  meddled  with  it. 
As  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  its  central  point  in 
the  historical  Christ,  and  aU  speculation  upon  it  sets  out  from 
a  reference  to  him,  the  first  subject  of  discussion  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos.  It  is  possible  that  Tertullian,  from  the 
tendency  which  Montanism  gave  to  his  religious  reflections, 
had  been  induced  to  occupy  himself  as  we  have  seen,  at  an 
earlier  period,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  he  did 
not  mi^e  available  the  doctrine  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ, 
in  the  controversy  with  Patripassianism,  (which  might  have 
induced  him  to  employ  it,)  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  too  important  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion. The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  his  view  a 
necessary  element  in  the  oUovofua  which  was  to  support  the 
ftopapxia.  He  extends  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  of  the  una  substantia,  expressly  to  the  Holy 
Sjnrit,  with  a  relative  subordination  and  a  difierence  of  degree 
as  in  reference  to  the  Son  of  God.  He  denominates  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  tertitM  gradus  in  the  Trinity,  and  says  of  him,  that 
he*  is  derived  from  the  Father  through  the  Son  ;  therefore  the 
Son  is  the  medium  for  the  becoming  ( Werden)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^that  mode  of  conception  which  prevailed  still  longer 
even  when  the  subordination-theory  was  checked.  He  made 
use  of  comparisons  f  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  third  after  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  fruit  is  the  third  after  the  root 
and  the  stalk  ;  and  the  brook  from  the  main  stream  is  third 
from  the  fountain  ;  and  the  end  of  the  ray  is  third  from  the 
sun.  By  these  comparisons  Tertullian  had  in  view,  not  only 
the  distinction  of  degrees,  but  the  medium  of  origination,  ex- 
pressed by  per.     Adhering  to  the  literal  interpretation,  he 

*  Cap.  xvii. 

'  Gap.  xvii.  *'  Cum  et  filiuB  omnipotentis  tarn  omnlpotens  sit  Dei 
filiuB,  qiiam  Deas  Dei  filing." 

*  Cap.  viii.  '*Sicat  tertius  a  radice,  fractus  ex  frntiQ^x  «\»  \iQSi\i£V^  ^ 
fimte  riyus  ex  famine ;  et  tertius  a  sole  apex  a  T«ud\o." 
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appeals  to  the  language  of  Christ  in  those  last  [nromises  respeet* 
ing  the  Paraclete  in  John's  Gospel;  where  the  Spirit  is  ex- 
pressly distinguished  as  a  third  from  himself  and  the  Father.^ 
The  subordination-theory  of  that  age  agreed  with  the  post- 
Nicene  orthodoxy  in  the  rigidly  literal  interpretation  of  these 
words  torn  from  their  connexion,  and  in  the  manner  of  tortur- 
ing them  for  a  dogmatic  object.  In  the  monologue  of  God  at 
the  creation  of  man  in  Genesis,  Tertullian  finds  a  reference  to 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit ;  he  says,*  "  With  whom  did  he  make 
man,  and  to  whom  did  he  make  him  like  ?  With  the  Son, 
who  was  to  assume  human  nature,  and  with  the  Spirit,  who 
was  to  sanctify  man."  Thus  he  here  finds  in  the  creation  a 
prefiguration  of  what  the  Adyoc  and  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
effect  in  humanity ;  thus  he  considers  the  Xoyos  as  the  ori- 
ginal type  of  man.  "  He  it  was,"  he  says,  "  according  to 
whose  image  man  was  made,  even  according  to  the  image  of 
the  Son,  who,  since  be  was  about  to  be  man,  might  more  cer- 
tainly and  truly  call  that  man  his  image,  who  was  then  formed 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  the  image  and  likeness  of 
himself"  So  he  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  "  the  third  name  of  the 
Deity,  the  announcer  of  the  one  monarchia,  and  likewise 
the  interpreter  of  the  oeconomia,  if  any  one  will  receive  the 
utterances  of  his  new  prophecy,  and  the  leader  into  all  the 
truth  which  is  in  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Sjiirit, 
according  to  the  Christian  sacrament."' 

Tertullian,  therefore,  applies  the  idea  of  unity  of  essence 
combined  with  that  gradation^  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  He  maintains  against  the  Patripassians  the  possibility 
of  uniting  the  doctrine  of  the  Monarchy  with  this  Trinity, 
saying,  "  As  if  thus  one  were  not  all,  as  all  are  from  one  by 
unity  of  substance."*  After  using  the  comparisons  we  have 
quoted  above,  taken  from  the  relations  subsisting  in  natural 
objects,  he  adds,*  "Nothing  is  alienated  from  its  original 
source  whence  its  properties  are  derived.  Thus  the  Trinity  is 
constituted;  which,  running  through  interwoven  and  con« 
nected  gradations  from  the  Father,  offers  no  obstruction  to 
the  Monarchy,  and  yet  protects  the  state  of  the  Economy." 
"  I  hold,"  he  says,*  "  one  substance  in  three  connected  exist- 

*  Cap.  ix.  *  Cap.  xii.  ^  •  Cap.  xxx. 

*  Cup.  ii.  "  Quasi  non  sic  quoque  unus  sit  omnia,  dum  ex  uno  omDia, 

per  Piibstantife  scilicet  unitatem." 

*  Cap.  vu\. 
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enoes."  Thus  he  sa3rs  against  the  Monarchians,  "  who  made 
both  (the  Son  and  the  Father)  one  and  the  same*** — "the 
Son  can  without  injury  be  called  the  one  God,  whose  Son 
he  is.  For  he  who  has  the  Son,  does  not  oease  to  be  himself 
the  one  God  whenever  he  is  named  without  the  Son.  But  he 
is  named  without  the  Son  when  he  is  designated  preeminently 
as  the  first  person.  Hence  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  and 
beside  him  there  is  no  other."  Appealing  to  the  passage 
m  John  X.  28,  Tertullian  says,  "  The  word  one  is  here  in  the 
neuter,  and  relates  not  to  the  singular,  but  to  unity,  likeness, 
o^njimction,  to  the  love  of  the  Father  who  loves  the  Son,  and 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Son  who  obeys  the  Father's  will. 
When  he  says,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  he  shows  that 
there  are  two  whom  he  equalizes  and  joins."'  "The  being 
one,"  he  says,  "relates  to  unity  of  substance,  not  to  numerical 
singularity."*  We  here  see  how  Tertullian,  in  reference  to  this 
doctrine,  as  well  as  to  other  points  of  Christian  development, 
forms  the  transition-point  between  the  stages  of  development, 
and  ancient  and  a  modem  period, — between  the  earlier  subor- 
dination-theory and  the  more  sharply  defined  theory  of  the 
unity  of  essence  in  the  Trinity.  He  had  an  indistinct  per- 
ception of  the  real  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
for  the  development  of  the  religious  principle  efiected  by 
Christianity,  although  he  was  not  capable  of  developing  it 
with  intellectual  clearness.  The  idea  was  floating  in  his  mind, 
that  as  the  doctrine  of  a  self-revealing  and  self-communi- 
cating God,  who  fills  up  the  chasm  between  himself  and  the 
creation,  distinguishes  the  Christian  stand-point  from  the 
l^;al  Monotheism  which  retains  the  infinite  chasm  between 
God  exalted  over  all,  and  the  creation,  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  marks  what  is  characteristically 
Christian  in  distinction  from  the  theology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament On  this  point  he  says,  "But  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Jewish  faith  so  to  believe  in  one  God,  that  thou  art 
unwilling  to  reckon  the  Son  with  him,  and  after  the  Son,  the 
Spirit.  For  what  other  difference  can  there  be  between 
us  and  them )  What  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  1  What  is 
the  substance  of  the  New  Testament,  fixing  the  law  and  the 
prophets  until  John,  unless  henceforth  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  believed  in  as  three,  constitute  one  God  1     Thus  God 

'  Cap.  xviii.   **  Ambo  unuB  atque  idem,  et  Filius  et  Pater." 

'  Cap.  zzii. 

*  Cap.  xzv.  "  Ad  substantiiB  uaitatem,  noaad  nvimexV  «\ii^;Q\vr\\a.\/^'aLr 
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willed  to  renew  the  Sacrament,  that  men  in  a  new  manner 
might  believe  in  him  as  one  through  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit" 

We  have  now  only  to  mention,  in  this  class  of  his  writings, 
Tertiillian*s  "  Treatise  againxst  the  Jews,"  (Adverstts  Jud<Eos.) 
No  decisive  internal  evidence  of  Montanistic  views  is  to  be 
found  in  this  work ;  but  its  object,  a  vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Jews,  an  object  of  so  general  a  nature, 
which  was  unconnected  with  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  parties,  and  was  one  on  which  all  Christians  must 
think  alike,  —  naturally  gave  no  occasion  to  introduce 
the  peculiarities  of  Montanism.  Yet  an  external  chrono- 
logical mark  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  that  Ter- 
tullian  was  already  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote  this  work. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  he  wrote  the  work  against  Marcion  in 
a  Montanist  spirit  Now  the  third  book  of  that  work  con- 
tains a  great  many  passages  which  are  to  be  found  word  for 
word  in  the  treatise  Adversus  Judceos.  But  since  these  pas- 
sages in  the  third  book  against  Marcion,  where  they  stand,  are 
necessary  for  the  connexion,  but  are  not  so  in  the  treatise 
Adversus  JudceoSy  we  must  conclude  that  Tertullian  borrowed 
these  passages  fi*om  a  work  already  written.  But  this  argu- 
ment falls  to  the  ground  if  it  should  appear  that  those 
passages  are  forced  in  here  in  so  unnatural  a  manner,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  detect  a  foreign  hand  which  has  thus 
dragged  them  from  their  natural  connexion  in  the  book 
against  Marcion.  So  that  the  last  part  of  the  treatise,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  chapter,  appears  to  be  for  the 
greatest  part  a  compilation  borrowed  from  the  above-named 
source.  Consequently,  the  treatise  Adversus  Jvdceos  is  only 
to  be  regarded  as  Tertullian's  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  chapter ;  and  since  it  is  only  a  fragment,  we  are  less 
able  to  decide  whether  it  was  written  by  Tertullian  when 
a  Montanist,  or  not. 

A  dispute  between  a  heathen  converted  to  Judaism,  and 
a  Christian,  gave  occasion  to  this  treatise.  As  there  was  a 
want  of  equanimity  in  the  disputants,  and,  on  account  of 
their  excited  feelings,  they  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
result,  Tertullian  resolved  to  supply  this  defect  by  a  written, 
undisturbed  exposition  of  the  argument ;  if,  indeed,  such  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  alleged  occurrence  was  not 
invented  by  way  of  embellishment. 

The  manner  in  ^bi(^b.  ke  ex.'^lains  himself  on  the  gradual 
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ptrogressive  development  of  Christian  moral  doctrine,  is, 
indeed,  very  similar  to  his  Montanist  disquisitions^  but  yet 
contains  nothing  which  coidd  have  been  said  only  by  a  Mon- 
tanist. "The  primordial  law  given  to  Adam  and  Eve,  in 
Paradise,"  he  says,  "  was  the  origin  of  all  the  precepts  of  God. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  l^e  work  of  the  same  God  who 

had  before  begun  to  train  the  righteous.  What  wonder  is  it,  if 
he  who  had  made  regulations,  should  increase  the  discipline  1  if 
he  who  had  begun,  should  go  on  to  complete  ?"'  In  pointing 
out  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  he  says,  "  In 
whom  besides  have  all  nations  believed,  except  in  Christ,  who 
has  already  appeared?*^  Then  after  enumerating  many  na- 
tions (where  we  find  some  extravagant  expressions,  aa  for 
instance,  "  places  in  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Romans  have 
been  subdued  to  Christ,"  although  Tertullian,  in  what  had 
abeady  transpired  down  to  his  own  times,  had  witnessed  the 
capabHity  existing  in  the  character  of  the  Gospel  to  reach  all 
nations  without  distinction,) — "In  all  these  places,  the  name 
of  Christ  who  has  already  appeared  rules ;  before  him  all  gates 
are  open,  before  him  the  iron  bolts  are  broken,  and  the 
folding-doors  of  brass  are  open.  Although  these  things  are 
to  be  spiritually  understood,  inasmuch  as  the  hearts  of  meu 
are  blocked  up  by  the  devil,  but  unbarred  by  faith  in  Christ. 
Who  can  reign  over  all  nations,  excepting  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God,  of  whom  it  is  declared  that  he  shall  reign  over  all 

nations  for  ever? The  reign  and  name  of  Christ  is 

extended  everywhere ;  everywhere  he  is  believed  in  ;  he 
is  reverenced  by  all  the  nations  above-mentioned ;  every- 
where he  reigns ;  everywhere  he  is  adored.  To  all  men 
everywhere  he  is  equally  imparted ;  a  king  receives  from 

him  not  greater  favour,  nor  any  barbarian  less  joy 

to  all  he  is  equal ;  king  to  all,  judge  to  all,  God  and  Lord  to 
alL"  When  Tertullian  applies  the  passage  so  often  used 
by  the  anti-Montanists — "the  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John" — to  the  fact  that  with  the  appearance  of  God  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
rather  im-Montanist.  But  all  he  means  to  say  is,  that  the 
Jeunsh  prophetic  order,  whose  office  it  was  to  point  to  the 
future  Messiah,  had  come  to  an  end ;  which  even  a  Montanist 

^  "  Nee  adimamuB  banc  Dei  potestatem,  pro  temporum  conditione 
legis  prsecepta  reformantem  in  hominis  salutem."  To  this  priuciple  tho 
Montaniets  appealed  in  vindication  of  the  new  laws  which  their  new 
prophete  wished  to  prescribe. 
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might  Ray,  since  he  believed  that  from  the  baptism  of  Ghrist 
all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  transferred  to  him, 

Jerome^  quotes  a  work  written  by  Tertullian  in  vindication 
of  Montanism,  which  treats  of  Ecstasy,  in  seven  books,  of  which 
the  seventh  is  directed  against  Apollonius.  According  to  the 
axjcoiint  of  the  author  of  Frosdestinatus,  lib.  i.  Haer.  26,  this 
last  book  was  equally  directed  against  Apollonius  and  the 
Eoman  bishop  Soter.  The  supposition  that  the  Roman  bishop, 
Soter,  had  already  declared  himself  against  Montanism,  is 
certainly  not  impossible,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  Eleu- 
therus  was  that  contemporaiy  of  Praxeas  who  by  him  had 
been  induced  to  alter  his  opinion  of  the  Montanists.'  But 
the  compiler  of  that  catalogue  of  sects  is  confessedly  a  writ ^ 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  appears  in  his  representing  John 
as  writing  against  Tertullian.  Yet  what  he  quotes  from  that 
work  is  too  precise  to  allow  of  our  regarding  it  as  abso- 
lutely false.  According  to  that  account  he  had  in  that  book 
vindicated  the  Montanists  against  false  accusations,  and 
sought  to  diminish  the  points  in  dispute,  appealing  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Montanists  kept  Easter  with  the  Roman  church, 
as  well  as  the  same  sacraments ;  the  only  points  of  difference 
were,  second  marriages,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Montauist 
prophecies  respecting  the  last  times.  As  to  the  first,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Montanists,  in  fixing  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  custom  of  the  chiu-ches  in  Lesser 
Asia ;  and  certainly  this  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have  quoted, 
p.  415,  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter.  If  the  first  part 
of  the  treatise  Adverstis  JudcBos  proceeded  fi"om  Tertullian, 
and  was  written  by  him  as  a  Montanist,  it  would  follow  that 
the  Montanists  did  not  regard  Christ's  last  Passover  as  strictly 
a  Passover,  but  reckoned  it  as  taking  place  on  the  13th  of  tlie 
month  Nisan,  and  the  14th  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion.*  This 
opinion,  which  agrees  with  John's  Gospel,  might  be  referred 
to  Lesser  Asia.  As  to  the  second  point,  if  Tertullian 're- 
garded these  as  the  only  remaining  points  of  difference,  we 
should  infer  that  the  Montanist  tendency  had,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  not  more  rigid,  but  milder,  and  this  might 
allow  us  to  ascribe  a  treatise  like  that  on  Prayer  to  the  later 

^  De  Vir.  Ilhistr.  cap.  liii. 

'  See  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
Stand.  Lib.  ed.— Tr. 
*  Adv.  Judeeos,  cap.  viii.   "  Die  prima  azymomm,  quo  agnom  vt 
eidereut  ad  veftV^iaia  ^.'ilLo^^ft  'wxkwX  ywrrk^^^mil/* 
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times  of  Tertullian,  when  he  was  more  moderate.  Yet  we 
must  never  forget  the  uncertainty  of  the  source  from  which 
we  derive  our  information. 

It  is  certainly  conceivable,  that  as  there  were  many  grada^ 
tions  between  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Montanism,  the 
Alogi,  and  the  decided  adherents  of  Montanism,  Tertunian, 
who,  from  a  mental  tendency  only  akin  to  Montanism,  had 
passed  over  to  the  most  decided  Montanism,  after  his  tone  of 
thinking  had  become  more  moderate,  might  adopt  less  ex- 
treme viiBws,  though  still  retaining  many  things  from  the 
influence  of  Montanism;  and  this  would  agree  with  the 
accounts  already  quoted.  It  might  serve  as  a  confirmation 
of  this,  that  a  small  congregation  of  Tertidlianists  existed 
at  Carthage,  who  united  themselves  neither  to  the  Montanist 
party  nor  to  the  Catholic  church,  till  the  time  of  Augustin, 
who  saw  it  gradually  dwindle  away.^  But  we  cannot  regard 
this  as  a  certain  proofl 

Augastin  De  Hseres.  H.  86.  "  PoBtmodum  (Tertnllianus)  etiam  ab 
ipBis  (Cataphiygis)  diviAos,  sua  eonyenticala  propagavit." 
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the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  teacher  and  as  operating  with  diyine  power, 
must  correspond  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets.  Then  of  both  re- 
ft rences  it  is  said,  **  Sed  de  utraque  titulo  sic  disponam  ;  itaque  specialiter 
di^pungamus  ordinem  coeptuui.'*  But  no  one  can  tell  how  the  sic  here 
agrees  with  the  itaque  specicUiUr.  But  if  we  compare  the  passage  in 
the  third  book  of  Marcion,  we  shall  easily  see  how  the  di^repancy  arose, 
since  the  middle  clause  which  maintains  the  connexion  was  left  out, 
since  it  certainly  did  not  suit  the  contents  of  the  treatise  Adv,  Jvi- 
doBos,  In  the  book  Adv.  Marc,  it  reads  thus :  '*  Sed  de  utroque  titalo 
sic  disponam,  ut  quoniam  iptsum  quoque  Marcionis  evangflium  diaeuti 
pUudfU  de  spedebtis  doctrinarum  et  8ignorum,iUtu:  differamua  quasi  in 
rem  prcesentem;  hie  auticm  generaliter  expungamus  ordinem  coeptum.** 
The  interpolator  satisfied  himself  with  merely  substituting  for  the  ad- 
versative autem,  which  when  the  middle  clause  is  left  out  is  no  longer 
suitable,  an  itaque^  which  yet  forms  no  proper  connexion,  and  instead  of 
generaliter,  perhaps  led  by  the  speciebus  which  happened  to  meet  his 
eye,  set  down  specialiter,  in  order  to  indicate  that  he  only  wished  here 
to  have  to  do  with  one  species,  namely  the  preduxUio.  In  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  treatise  Adv.  Judteos,  taken  from  ch.  viL  of  the 
third  book  Adv.  Marc  with  the  introduction,  so  that  from  this  intro- 
duction the  clauses  that  only  suited  the  book  against  Marcion  are  thrown 
out,  but  what  is  retained  by  no  means  is  as  well  connected  as  in  the  re- 
ference to  the  intermediate  clauses.  In  the  Adv.  Mare  it  is, — **  Discat 
nunc  hffireticus  ex  abundanti  cum  ipso  licebit  Judieo,  rationem  qnoque 
errorum  ej us,  a  quo  ducatum  mutuatus.**  In  the  A  dv.  Judaos, — **  Diacito 
nunc  ex  abundantia  erroris  vestri  ducatum."  Neither  the  ex  ahundanti, 
nor  the  diuxUum  is  so  suitable  here  as  in  the  other  work. 
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dicucpuris  iriftvfiarotv,  i.  187. 
Stounro/Ni,  i.  281,  374. 
StSao-fcoAoi,  )  i.  38,  138, 185, 136, 
^iJiaaKaXia,  f      138,  149,  152. 

9i^XV*  i*  1^0* 

diicauNTvn},  i.  416,  417,  457,  478, 

488;  iL47. 
8i/caioy  icoi  laov,  i.  488. 
BuectMfia,  i.  446. 
duraiMo-is,  i.  446,  456  ;  ii.  18. 
9o^a,  IL  88. 
SovAcio,  L  433. 
8ovAffvciy,  L  488. 


'EiSpoioi,  i.  79. 

4ev7i,  i.  281. 

iKKKntTM,  i.  868,  490,  498,  495;  ii 

53. 
4icKKfi<na  iifTip  oheip,  L  151. 
i\tofv,  i.  142. 
iWTiyumis,  i.  79. 
i\irts,  i.  479. 

iiruyKow9i,  1 148, 144,  149, 296. 
lir^potTTifia,  L  162. 
ipytHf  iL  16.      * 
4pya  vofAoVf  i.  419. 
4pya  dyoBa,  i.  419. 
ipfirfpua,  i.  137. 

4p/i7}VCVf,   1. 10. 
ipfA1l¥€VT7IS,    i.  10. 

lpX9cr6mi  9i*alfAaroSf  91  iHoros,  i.  406L 
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cOayycAiov  TPtvixariKOV,  ii.  51. 
c^cffM  ypc^/t/MTti,  i.  215. 

Zcvs,  i.  112. 
^toTi,  i.  416. 

'HfjJpcu  rwh,  i.>90. 
^/A4ptu  iKcunu,  i.  90. 

9ri(ravpi^c»v,  i.  158. 

'I8i«rai,  i.  134. 
*lic€Ti|s,  i.  68. 
iKauriioSf  ii.  40. 

Kwoi  Xoyoi,  i.  168, 184. 
KkriToi,  ii.  40. 
Kotvmyloi  i.  24. 
Kwr/Ms,  i.  486,  491. 
liufitppTiaiSf  i.  141, 143. 

A0701,  i.  58,  62,  401. 
Aaos,  i.  281. 

Maaip-ai,  i.  218. 
MCTa8(8ovs,  i.  142. 
MCTo^v,  i.  109. 

Neorrepot,  i.  30. 
ytavuTKOif  i.  30. 
M/ioj,  i.  260,  417,  418,  461—464; 

iL20. 
vovs,  i.  132, 135. 

0(icoSo/iciv,  i.  491. 
oiKovfxfvri,  i.  100. 
0/  rov  xpt^'^rov,  i.  233,  234. 
01  Tov  *laKo»$ovt  i.  234. 
^irTa(riat,  i.  137. 

Uapeau,  1. 194.  454. 
trapaKkTiros,  i.  58. 
n-opoiMTta,  i.  526,  528 ;  ii.  58i> 
irudapxowr€s,  i.  46. 


mans,  i.  49^  141,  460  ;  ii.  17. 
w\ripuiMa  r«v  xp^^^^t  '''^^  Kcuptir 

i.  4. 
TPtvfxa,  i.  132,  185,  136. 
woifitvts,  L  149, 150. 
irp^fffivTfpoif  i.  81. 
trpoaevxyit  i*  175. 
Tpo<r€vxn  *lwrn<t>f  i*  ^3. 
ir/fo^TCMu,  i.  38, 135. 
jrpo^njfrtvtuf,  i.  183. 
irponov  'lovdoi^,  i.  106. 

'Pq/AO,  1.  62.  • 

Xap^,  L  467,  468. 
aapKuca,  i.  161,  465. 
arifitia,  i.  132. 
(ro0(a,  i.  139^  486. 
vo^ioof  irrrtur,  i.  140,  282. 
aroix«<a  tov  Koafuw,  L  823,  465. 
0'v/iiro0'ia  fpiXuca,  i.  249. 
0'vya7fiiyyi7,  L  363. 
(rotfjMTiKfi  yvpamffia,  L  340. 
v9t^>pov^i»,  i.  486. 
aoxppwnnti^,  L  486. 
auiftpoyurfjLos,  1.  486. 

TeAcro,  ii.  18. 

T/os  irapaicAT7<rc«f,  i.  38. 
vlos  npotprrreias,  L  88. 
vlodcarui,  i.  477. 
irepctoif,  i.  6. 
inrofiotnjf  L  479,  487. 

Ywxij,  i.  132. 

tayepvaiSf  i.  437. 
<l>aM€pwris  TOV  n'cvftaros,  L  181* 
^iXotro^ia,  i.  821,  840. 
ippovTiffis,  i.  487. 

Xc^NO/iO,  1.  ISI9  470. 
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AasoLVTiov,  Tertullian's  views  respect^ 
ing,  ii.  394, 

Abyssinia,  .introduction  of  the  Gospel 
into,  i.  64. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  its  authorship, 
ii.  186. 

Agabus,  the  prophet,  foretells  an  ap- 
proaching famine,  i.  100. 

Agapae,  or  love-feasts,  i.  23,  166,  249; 
ii.  411. 

Agrippa  II.,  Paul's  examination  before 
him,  i.  S09. 

Alexander,  a  ring-leader  at  Ephesus, 
i.  271,  347. 

Alexandrine  Jewish  theology,  ii.  13. 

Ananias,  a  Jewish  merchant,  converts 
King  Jzates,  L  108. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  their  fate,  i.  27. 

Ananias,  high-piiest,  Paul's  conduct  be- 
fore hhn,  L  307. 

Ananias,  of  Damascus,  i.  84,  90;  ii.  99. 

Ananus,  high-priest,  i.  366. 

Angelic  appearances  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, i.  70. 

Angelolatry  professed  by  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, i.  325. 

Antignostikus,  or  the  spirit  of  Tertullian, 
and  an  introduction  to  his  writings, 
ii.  191. 

Antioch,  the  Church  there  distinguished 
as  the  Gentile  mother-church,  i.  100 ; 
controversy  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  209—213. 

Apocalypse,  when  written,  1.  389;  its 
author,  396. 

Apollo,  one  of  his  prophetesses  dispos- 
sessed by  Paul,  i.  176. 

Apollos,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  forms  an 
anti-Pauline  party  at  Corinth,  L  229, 
238, 264. 

Ap«>llos,  one  of  John's  disciples,  ii.  128. 

Apostles,  their  office  and  employment, 
i.  148. 

Aqu^a  and  Priscilla,  a  Christian  society 
met  in  their  house,  i.  151 ;  their  inter- 
view with  Paul  at  Corinth.  197. 

Aratus,  the  poet,  quoted  by  Paul,  i.  193. 

Areopa^s  at  Athens,  i.  188. 

Amold  (Dr.),  his  sermons  quoted,  ii.  154. 

Artemis  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  i.  215, 
271. 

Artemonites,  i.  283. 

Atiarchs,  their  office  at  Ephesus,  i.  272. 


Astrology,  a  forbidden  art,  aeeording  to 

Tertullian,  ii.  229. 
Athens  visited  by  Paul,  i.  186;  its  altar 

dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  190. 

Baptism,  the  rite  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church,  i.  20, 161;  probably 
only  one  baptismal  formula,  21,  161 ; 
performed  by  immersion,  161 ;  practice 
of  infant  baptism  unknown  in  the  early 
Church,  162;  ii.  117;  substitutionary 
baptism  for  the  dead,  i.  164;  its  two- 
fold reference  to  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  494 ;  designated  re- 
generation, iL  54;  the  sacramental  oath 
taken  at  baptism,  213,  218;  its  neces- 
sity, 325;  the  validity  of  heretical 
baptism,  331 ;  by  whom  to  be  adminis- 
tered, 333 ;  Tertullian's  work  D«  Bajh- 
tigmo,  325—339. 

Baijesus,  an  itinerant  Jewish  goSs,  i.  107. 

Barnabas,  Paul's  coadjutor,  i.  98;  ii.  97; 
visits  Antioch,  i.  99;  ii.  104;  Cyprus, 
.i.  105;  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  108;  sepa- 
rates from  Paul,  169. 

Bartholomew's  mission  to  India,  i.  95 ; 
takes  Matthew's  Gospel  with  him,  ib. 

Bercea  visited  by  Paul  and  Silas,  i.  185. 

Bishops,  overseers  of  the  whole  Church, 
i.  143 :  their  duties,  145,  152;  in  what 
sense  successors  of  the  apostles,  ii.  394. 

Caius,  the  Roman  presbyter,  his  testi- 
mony respecting  the  graves  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  i.  380. 

Catechumens,  Tertullian's  treatise  Di 
SpeetaculU  written  for  their  preserva- 
tion, U.  217. 

Cathedra  Petri  in  Rome,  i.  380. 

Celibacy,  its  first  manifestotion,  i.  246 ; 
why  recommended  by  Paul  in  certain 
cases,  248,  261. 

Cerinihus,  heretic,  i.  825,  392—394. 

Charisms,  or  gifts  for  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  L  132—144;  ii.  115;  for  the 
government  of  the  Church,  i.  140—147 ; 
the  gift  of  working  miracles,  141. 

Christ,  his  incarnation,  ii.  35— -87 ;  mira 
clefl,  38 ;  various  collections  of  his  life 
and  discourses  possessed  by  his  imme- 
diate disciples,  i.  94,  241,  415  ;  his 
speedy  reappearance  expected  by  the 
early  Christians,  183,  203—205,  246, 
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261,  865 ;  work  of  redemption  accom- 
plished by  him,  444 ;  bis  bumilistion 
and  glorification,  446;  his  tufieiingt, 
ii.  39 ;  death,  40 ;  and  resurrection.  - . 
449,  455;  ii.  52;  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  i.  504 ;  the  belief  of  his  divinity 
esHontial  to  Christianity,  505  ;  his  Tic- 
tory  over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  511. 

Christ-party,  in  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
noticed,  i.  232-  240. 

ChriRtian  Church,  its  foundation  in  Pa- 
lestine, L  1 — 20;  the  first  germ  of  its 
constitution,  20 — 40;  the  mixed  char 
racterof  the  fint  converts,  21 ;  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  20— -27,  156 — 166 ;  ec> 
clesiastical  officers,  30 — 40,  128— 1S4 ; 
their  consecration,  154 ;  election.  155 ; 
the  outward  condition  of  the  primitive 
Church,  41—56 ;  the  division  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  114 
— 116 ;  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the 
Gentile  Christians,  128— 168;  Christians 
of  one  city  formed  a  local  Church,  151 ; 
Pauline  idea  of  the  Church,  489 ;  its 
contests  with  Gnosticism,  ii.  199;  the 

Kwer  committed  to  it  to  bind  and  to 
we,  894. 

Christians,  the  popular  hatred  against 
them  in  early  times,  ii.  209,  241 ;  per- 
nicious influence  of  their  visiting  the 
public  theatre,  221 ;  Uieir  commercial 
transactions.  231. 

Christianity,  its  diflfusion  f^om  the  Church 
at  Jerusidem  among  heathen  nations, 
i.  57 — 113;  by  the  instrumentalitj  of 
Peter,  61,  66—76,  372 ;  by  Paul,  77— 
848;  John  the  Evangelise.  388 — 443; 
its  gradual  development.  182 ;  purifies, 
but  does  not  dissolve,  the  social  rela- 
tions of  its  converts,  262 ;  not  merely 
a  new  law,  but  a  new  internal  creation, 
ii.  22. 

Civil  government,  a  divine  ordinance, 
i.  286. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  his  Stromata 
quoted,  ii.  209. 

Clemens  Romanus,  the  antiquity  of  his 
first  Epistle,  i.  240. 

Clement.  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  Paul's  visit 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  West,  L  832  ; 
on  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  378. 

Clementines,legendary  documents,  i.  282, 
324,  379 ;  ii.  149. 

Cblln  (Dr.  Y.),  his  interview  with  Ne- 
ander,  ii.  197. 

Colossae,  the  Church  there  founded  by 
Epaphras,  i.  319 ;  Philemon  the  over> 
seer  of  it,  315;  troubled  with  false 
teachers,  819;  whom  Paul  opposed, 
328 ;  Paul's  Epistle  to  this  Church,  con- 
veyed by  Tychicus,  328 ;  ii.  145. 

Commerce,  how  tax  Christians  may  en- 
gage in  it,  ii.  231. 

Community  of  goods  in  the  early  Church, 

.  i  25 ,  ii.  64. 

Confirmation.    Bee  ImpotUion  of  fcand«. 


Consecration  to  Church  offieet,  how  con- 
ducted, 1. 154. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  viaited 
by  Paul,  i.  196 ;  celebrated  aa  a  seat  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  197;  divi- 
sions in  the  Church,  227 — 258 ;  Panl't 
two  epistles  to  this  Church,  254 — 273 ; 
case  of  the  incestuous  person,  268, 275 ; 
ii.  134. 

Cornelius,  the  centurion,  i.  66 — 76,  97; 
ii.  86,  93. 

Creation,  a  revelation  of  God,  ii.  494. 

Cross,  the  early  use  of  the  sign,  by  Chxia* 
tians.  ii.  274,  483. 

Cyrillus  Lucaris.  on  the  dlSferenoe  be* 
tween  Paul  and  James  on  Jualifloatioa, 
i.  357. 

Damascus,  sometime  a  Roman  province, 
L  88,  92. 

Deaconesses,  thefar  fbnctioiis,  1 148, 153. 

Deacons,  their  appoiatraeii^  i.  30—85; 
duties,  143. 

Decrees,  the  Divine,  i  520. 

Demoniacal  possession,  i.  17T. 

Dies  ttationarii,  it  406, 4K. 

Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  his  state- 
meat  respecting  Peter's  martyrdom,  L 
879. 

Diotrephes,  his  character,  i.  409. 

Docetism,  an  heresy,  i.  401,  405. 

Duiunvirs,  or  magistratea,  L  178. 

Easter  festival,  whether  obaerved  1^  the 
first  Christians,  i  160 ;  oertafaily  by 
John,  389. 

Elders,  or  presbyters,  their  appointment, 
i.  30,  144. 

Eleuatnian  mysteries,  IL  486. 

Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  fkvoan 
Montanism,  ii.  518. 

Enoch,  the  apocryphal  book  of,  quoted 
by  Tertullian,  ii.  229. 

Epaphras,  Paul's  pupil,  i.  171 :  and  fel- 
low-prisoner, 319. 

Epaphroditus,  messenger  of  the  Philip- 
plan  Church,  i.  330. 

Ephesus  described,  i.  215;  visited  by 
raul,  216:  rei>entance  of  the  Jewish 
exorcists,  217 ;  popular  tumult  agsinftt 
Paul,  271 :  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Chnrdi, 
329 ;  ii.  146 ;  a  metrop<4itieal  Church, 
i.  330. 

Epicurean  philosophers  at  Athena,  L 187. 

Episcopoi.    See  BUkops. 

Essenes,  their  disiincrive  tenets,  t  820. 

Excommunication,  an  act  of  the  who«e 
Church,  i.  146. 

Exorcists  at  Ephesus  converted,  1 217. 

Faith,  the  nature  of,  L  458;  fl.  11;  as 
exemplified  in  Abraham,  i.  459:  tin 

governing  principle  of  the  ChristiaB 
fe,  460,  470 ;  ii.  41 ;  its  firuiU  (divfaie) 
love,  i.  475 ;  hope,  478;  and  know- 
ledge, 479;   the   intimate  conneiiBB 
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between  fidth  and  works,  ii.  17;  over- 
comes  the  world,  42. 

Famine  in  Palestine,  a.d.  44,  i.  100. 

Felix,  procurator,  i.  297;  Paul's  exam- 
ination before  him,  SOS. 

Femalet  excluded  as  public  teachers,  i. 
147 ;  iL  SS5 ;  on  the  veiling  of  females. 
418. 

Festivals,  on  their  observance,  i.  158. 

Foiled  ^istles  not  uncommon  in  the 
first  century,  i.  204;  for  this  reason 
Paul  added  his  autograph,  206. 

Gains,  overseer  of  a  Church,  i.  409. 

Galatian  churches,  i.  174;  Paul's  Epistle 
to  them,  214,  221 ;  anti-Pauline  ten- 
dency in  these  Churches,  219. 

Galileans,  Christians  frequently  so  called, 
i.  14, 17. 

Gallio,  deputy  of  Achaia,  fhistrates  the 
attempt  of  the  Jews  against  Paul,  i. 
201 

(Samaliel,  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  i. 
46— 48;ii  71. 

Gladiatorial  shows,  Tertullian's  abhor- 
rence of  them,  ii.  203,  209,  213,  215  ; 
i^logies  made  by  Christians  for  at- 
tending them,  218. 

Gnostics,  Judaizing,  i.  390,  324. 

Goetse,  a  mystical  sect,  i  57,  107,  216. 

Gospel,  contrasted  with  the  law,  i.  461. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  its  authorship,  i. 
S47, 362 ;  doctrinal  character,  ii.  1— 15 ; 
its  author,  I ;  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Paul  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle,  3 ;  allusions  in  it  to  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ.  8. 

Heathenism,  a  development  of  nature,  i. 
4S7 ;  its  partial  fultilment  of  the  law, 
438. 

Hegesippus,  historian,  i.  354,  855. 

Hermas,  shepherd  of,  i.  282. 

Hermogenes,  Tertullian's  work  against, 
iL  446 ;  some  account  of  him,  450. 

Herod  Agrippa,  Governor  of  Judea,  L 
101. 

Humility,  true  and  false,  i.  483. 

Idolatry,  as  defined  by  Tertullian,  ii.  225. 

Image  worship,  Tertullian's  exceptions 
to, IL  227. 

Imposition  of  hands,  on  the  newly-bap- 
tised, i.  218 ;  used  at  the  consecration 
to  any  ecclesiastical  oflice,  154. 

XnlUit  baptism  unknown  in  the  early 
church,  i.  162 ;  fir»t  recognised  in  the 
third  century.  16S— 166;  ii.ll7:  Ter- 
tullian's judgment  on  infant  baptism, 
886. 

Inspiration,  different  kinds  of,  i.  139. 

Intermediate  state  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  resurrecti<»,  i.  524—527. 

James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i.  116,  210; 
ii.  109 ;  advises  Paul  to  conciliate  the 


Jewish  Christians,  i.  SOI :  his  eharnr. 
ter,  349 ;  whether  related  to  our  Loni, 
850 :  led  the  life  of  a  Nazarene,  354 ; 
bis  martyrdom,  366 ;  epistle,  157 — 367, 
ii.  151 ;  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  it, 
15 ;  contrasted  with  the  Pauline  view 
of  Justification,  16 ;  the  apparent  differ- 
ences between  the  two  apostlet,  23, 
his  sacerdotal  dress,  160. 

Jason  of  Thessalonica  lodges  Paul,  i.  184. 

Jerome,  his  partiality  for  the  Roman 
Church,  ii.  205. 

Jerusalem,  the  first  council  held  there,  L 
116— 125;  ii.  109— 114. 

Jifws,  originally  distinguished  from  Gen- 
tiles, i.  437 ;  the  predominance  of  the 
sensuous  element  in  their  religio*i8 
life,  440 ;  the  number  of  converts  to 
Christianity  during  the  primitive  age, 
301. 

John,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  i.  384; 
amiable  character,  886 ;  wore  the  peta- 
lum,  387 ;  Lesser  Asia  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  388;  ii.  159  ;  hisconfiiets  with 
Cerinthus,  i.  394,  401 ;  banished  to 
Patmos,  395;  was  he  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse?  896;  ii.  162;  the  general  * 
character  of  John's  writings,  1. 399 ;  his 
Gospel,  400;  first  epistle,  403;  its  ob- 
ject, ii.  47;  second  epistle,  i.  408;  third 
epistle,  409;  various  traditions  respect- 
ing John,  411 ;  character  of  his  theo- 
logy, ii.  28 ;  contrasted  with  Paul,  47. 

John  the  Baptist,  Paul  meets  twelve  of 
his  disciples  at  Ephesus,  i.  217;  ii.  12a 

John,  the  presbyter,  i.  396,  408 ;  ii.  168. 

Judaism,  a  preparative  dispensation,  i. 
434. 

Jude,  the  i^istle  of,  its  authorship,  L 
392. 

Justification  and  sanctiflcation,  i.  470; 
justification  by  faith  alone  as  taught 
byPaul,  L184,  211;  iL4. 

Kingdom  of  God,  its  idea  and  extent,  L 
500-^08 ;  its  opposition  to  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  509 — 513;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kmgdom  of  God  till  its 
final  completion,  514-^22. 

Libellos  pacis  granted  to  the  Lapsi,  ii. 
211. 

Liturgical  forms,  their  early  adoption,  ii. 
221. 

Logos,  the  idea  of  the,  i.  504. 

Lord's  day,  symbolical  practices  observed 
on  that  day,  ii.  273. 

Lord's  prayer,  Tertullian's  paraphrase, 
ii.  312. 

Lord's  Supper,  its  celebration  connected 
with  the  Agapae,  i.  166,  249 ;  a  feast  of 
commemoration,  and  a  pledge  of  con- 
stant communion  with  Christ,  496 — 498; 
designated  as  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,  ii.  54;  ita 
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.  admiDiitration  in  po8t4ipo8tolic  times, 

272. 
Love,  the  fruit  of  Hilth,  i.  475;  greater 

than  faith  and  hope,  482. 
Lucian  quoted,  i.  107;  ii.  105. 
Luke,  the  evangelist,  i.  175;  ii.  119 ;  his 

character  as  an  historian,  209 ;  sent  to 

Corinth  bv  Paul  with  an  epistle,  277. 
Lydia,  of  Tbyatira,  1. 175. 

Maintenance  of  ministers  the  duty  of  the 
Church.ii.  152, 180,  300. 

>Iarcion,  his  spurious  Gonpel,  i.  96; 
character,  410;  jpolemical  controyer- 
sies  with  TertuUian,  ii.  488;  a  repre- 
sentative of  Protestantism,  490. 

Mark,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, i.  125, 168 ;  Peter's  interpreter 
and  companion,  10,  881,  .382 

Marriage  and  celibacy,  different  views 
respecting,  i.  246,  261;  controversy 
respecting  second  marriages,  ii.  875-— 
389. 

Mars'  hill,  Paul's  discourse  at,  i.  188— 
194. 

Mart3rrs,  their  deaths  commemorated,  ii. 
S7S. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  sisters, 
i.  384. 

Matthew's  Gospel,  possessed  by  Bar- 
tholomew in  India,  1.  95. 

Meats  offered  toiJols,  disputes  respecting, 
i.  242,  260. 

Mental  with  manual  labour  commended, 
i.  181. 

Michael,  archangel,  oratories  dedicated 
to  him,  i.  826. 

Miletus,  Paul  convenes  a  meeting  of  the 
Ephesian  episcopi,  i.  295. 

Miltiades,  the  rhetorician,  ii.  488. 

Miracles  connected  with  the  first  develop* 
ment  of  Christianity,  ii.  106. 

Missionaries,  or  evangelists,  their  em- 
ployment, i.  148 

Monarchians,  i.  283. 

Montanism  opposed  to  Gnosticism,  ii. 
200 

MUller,  (Dr.  Julius,)  Neander  dedicates 
Antignostikus  to  him,  ii.  193. 

Nasarite  vow  made  by  Paul,  i.  207. 

Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  i. 
397. 

Nicolaitanes,  sensual  heretics,  i.  390. 

Niebuhr,  his  admiration  of  Tertullian,  ii. 
206. 

Pallium,  Tertullian's  work  on  it,  ii.  423. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark,  i:  382. 

Patripassians,  Tertullian's  disputes  with 
them,  ii.  510. 

Paul,  the  apostle,  his  early  life,  i.  78; 
a  skilful  dialectician,  231 ;  conversion, 
83;  goes  into  Arabia,  91 ;  ii.  94 :  visits 
Jerusalem,  i.  92;  ii.  95  ;  obtains  a  col- 
lection of  our  Lord's  discoursei,  i.  94, 


415;  ii.  108;  retumi  to  Tartui  aad 
Cilicia,  98 ;  accompanied  by  Barnabas, 
be  visits  Cypxos,    106;    Aiitioeh  in 
Pisidia,  108 ;  heals  a  cripple  at  Lystra, 
111;  Paul  and  Barnabas  suppoMd  to 
be  Zeus  and  Hermes,  112;  present  at 
the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  116 ;  iL  lt4l ; 
opposed  to  festive  observances,  1. 158; 
his  second  missionary  Jouraerf,  168; 
separates  from  Bamabaa,    169  ;   his 
bodily  sufierings,    172,  226;  conTerts 
Lydia,  175 ;  casts  out  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion, 176;  scourged  at  Philippi,  178; 
claims  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  eitisen, 
179;  visits  Thessalonica,  179;  bis  un- 
tiring zeal,  185;  visits  Athens,  186; 
his  discourse  on  Mars*  Hill,  188-— 194; 
proceeds  to  Corinth,  196 ;  cited  bdTore 
Gallic,  201;    his  first  episUe  to  the 
Thessalonians,  202 ;  his  second  epistle, 
204 ;  his  controversy  with  Peter,  210 ; 
revisits  Aiitioch,   209—213;  proceeds 
to  Ephesus,  215 ;  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  214,  221 ;  controversy  mHh 
Apollos,  280;  second  visit  to  Corintii, 
254 ;  sends  two  epistles  to  the  Corinth- 
ians. 254—273 ;  a  spurious  epiirtle  of 
Paul's  still  retaine<l  by  the  Armenian 
Church,  256 ;  his  wish  to  visit  Rome 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  265 ;  tumult  at 
Ephesus  against  Paul,  271;  ii.  137; 
his  Journey  to  Macedonia,  L  274 ;  vin- 
dicates his  apostolic  character,  277; 
proceeds  to  Achaia,  278 ;  his  last  jonr- 
ney  to  Jerusalem,  292;  at  Miletus  he 
convenes  the  Ephesian  episcopi,  295; 
proceeds  to  Csesarea  Stratonis,  SOI; 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  801;  interview 
with  James,  301 ;  undertakes  a  Nasa- 
rite's  vow,  305;    his  conduct  before 
Ananias,  307 ;  imprisoned  for  two  yesrs 
by  Felix,  308;  brought  before  Agrippa. 
809;  arrival  at  Rome,  311 ;  duration  of 
his  confinement  there,  312;  his  relation 
to  the  Roman  state,  314 ;  his  method 
of  refuting  error,  326 ;  ii.  145 ;  sends 
epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
sians,  i.  328;    ii.    146;    opposes   the 
Judaizing  Gnostics,  i.   391 ;  released 
from  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
336;    visits  Crete,   341;   ii.  149;  his 
second  confinement  at  Rome,  L  34i, 
379;  martyrdom,  347;   his  chazaeter 
contrasted  with  James's,  349 ;  iL  151 ; 
his  progressive  knowledge,  i.  528 ;  not 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, ii.  1 ;  his  views  of  Justificatioii 
contrasted  with  those  of  James,  23; 
pre-eminently  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, 110. 
Pauline  doctrine,  i.  415 ;  Justification  sad 
works  of  the  law,  418 ;  ii.  4 :  meaning 
of  the  word  <rap|,  i.  420;  human  de- 
pravity, 422;  the  fall  of  man,  424: 
connexion  between  death  and  sin,  426; 
revelation  of  God  in  creaticin,  428;  tbs 
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twcfold  principle  in  man,  429;  the  state 
of  bondage,  431 ;  the  true  use  of  the 
moral  law,  435 ;  hindrancra  and  con- 
ditions of  salvation  in  both  Jews  and 
heathens,  439—444;  the  work  of  re- . 
demptlon  by  Christ,  444—457;  the 
appropriation  of  salvation  by  faith, 
458 — 466 ;  the  new  life  proceeding  A-om 
faith,  467 — 470 ;  the  principles  of  the 
new  life.  Faith,  Love,  Hope,  471 — 482; 
special  Christian  virtues  proceeding 
from  these  ptinciples,  488 — 488;  the 
Church  and  the  Sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  489—498 ; 
the  kbigdom  of  God :  ittt  idea  and  ex- 
tent, 499 — 509;  the  opposition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Qod  to  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  509—513;  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  till  its  final  comple- 
tion, 514 — 522 ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  522—528 ;  the  end  of  the 
mediatorial  kingdom,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  529—531. 

Pentecost,  the  origin  of  this  feast,  i.  5 ; 
the  outpouring  of  the  HolySpirit  during 
its  celebration,  2—20. 

Peregrinus  Proteus,  his  voluntary  mar- 
tyrdom, ii.  213. 

Perfection,  Christian,  ii.  45. 

Petalum,  or  golden  front-plate,  worn  by 
John,  i.  387  ;  ii.  159. 

Peter,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  i.  368 ; 
character,  369;  call  to  the  apostleship, 
370;  a  married  roan,  381;  discourse 

'  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  18;  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  44;  visits  the 
churches  founded  at  Lydda,  Joppa, 
and  Csesiarea  Stratonis,  66;  his  Jew.sh 

-  prejudices,  66;  his  vision  at  Joppa, 
72;  his.  interview  with  Cornelius,  74; 
reprimanded  by  Paul,  211 ;  his  labours 
in  propagating  the  gospel,  372;  his 
First  Epistle,  874;  ii.  155;  on  the 
canonicity  of  his  Second  Epistle,  i.  376 ; 
martyrdom,  377 :  on  the  tradition  of 
his  visit  to  Rome,  378 ;  U.  155 ;  and  of 
his  wife's  martyrdom,  i.  882;  pre- 
eminently the  apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision, ii.  110. 

Pharaoh  a  warning  to  the  Jews,  i.  519. 

Philemon,  overseer  of  the  church  at 
Colossse,  i.  315. 

Philip,  the  deacon,  his  preaching  and 
miracles  at  Samaria,  i.  59 ;  visits  Ethi- 
opia, 64. 

PhUippi,  the  church  there  visited  by 
Paul.i.  175— 179,  295. 

Philippian  jailor,  his  conversion  by  Paul, 
i.  178. 

Philo,  on  the  power  of  the  Logos,  ii.  14. 

Phoebe,  deaconess  at  Cenchraea,  1.  279. 

Polytheism,  its  character,  i.  191. 

Praxeas,  his  doctrinal  views,  i.  283 ;  ii. 
518;  Tertullian's.  controversies  with 
him,  520. 


Prayer,  the  canonical  hours,  i!  H22. 
Presbyters,  or  eldeid,  their  api  ointment, 

i.  30,  35, 144. 
Proculus,  a  Chr'ttian  slave,  ii.  265. 
Proculus,  a  zeidous  advocate- ^f  Mon- 

tanism,  ii.  488. 
Prophets  in  the  eariy  Church,  their  gifts 

and  offices,  i.  38,  138. 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  1.  68, 122. 

Resurrection,  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Corinthian  Church,  i.  250,  523 ; 
the  doctrine  denied  by  the  Gnostics, 
ii.  478,  483;  analogies  in  nature  for 
this  doctrine,  485. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  on  the  canon- 
icity of  the  last  two  chapters,  i.  26.5, 
279;  sununary  of  its  leading  topics, 
283—292 ;  chap.  iz.  expounded,  516. 

Rome,  the  Church  of,  its  earliest  mem- 
bers, i.  279;  Paul's  intention  to  visit 
them,  265,  279;  the  Pauline  doctrine 
originally  professed  there,  283 ;  Paul's 
.epistle  to  them,  279—292;  called 
Babylon,  by  Peter,  373;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse,  381 ;  ii.  155 ;  on  Peter  and 
Paul's  mar^rdom  at  Rome,  i.  379. 

Sacramental  principle  developed  in  John, 
i.  387;  by  Tertullian,  ii.  271. 

Sadduceieism  described,  i.  251. 

Samaria,  introduction  of  the  gospel  into, 
i.57. 

S^tan,  .the  representative  of  fal^fhood. 
ii.  29 ;  his  personality,  30. 

Schneider,  Meander's  coadjutor,  ii.  198. 

Schools,  heathen,  on  Christian  youths 
attending  them,  ii.  230. 

Scriptures,  their  use  by  the  laity  as  the 
only  rule  of  life,  ii.  224. 

Sergius  Paulus,  his  conversion,  i.  107. 

Severus,  emperor,  the  celebration  of  his 
victories  occasioned  Tertullian  to 
write  his  D«  Spectaculis,  ii.  214 ;  his 
persecuting  edict,  264. 

Shepiierd  of  Herma-,  i.  282. 

Sicarii,  notorious  assassins,  i.  297. 

SUhs,  or  Silvanus,  Paul's  fellow-labourer, 
i.  123,  170,  874,  882;  the  bearer  of 
Peter's  first  epistle,  375. 

Simon  the  sorcerer,  his  character,  i.  58— 
64;  his  disputation  with  Peter,  881. 

Simonianism,  its  pantheistic  tendency, 
i.  25. 

Slavery  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  i. 
262;  ii  132. 

Soul,  its  state  after  death  till  the  resur- 
rection, i.  524-  531 ;  a  witness  of  the 
existence  of  God,  ii.  260;  its  religious 
consciousness,  261 ;  Tertullian's  work 
on  the  soul,  460. 

Spain,  Paul's  visit  into,  1.  388,  388,  844 

Stephen,  the  proto- martyr,  i.  48 — 56 ;  ii. 
73—79,  88. 

Stoic  philosophers  at  Athens,  i.  187. 

Sunday,  origin  of  its  religious  observanoet 
i,  159;  how  celebrdted«  ii.  821. 
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Teaehera(didaa'<oXot),  their  office,  L 133; 
maintained  by  the  Church,  15S. 

Tertn^ian.  the  important  place  occupied 
by  him  in  the  western  Church,  ii.  195, 
199;  his  relation  to  Hontaniam,  201, 
207,  215,  2SS;  biographical  notice  of 
him,  202 ;  presbyter  at  Carthage,  204  ^ 
his  logical  and  dialectic  dexterity,  206 ; 
his  writings  before  he  joined  the  Hon- 
tanists,  208;  Ad  Uartvfea,  208—218; 
D«  ^peetotfif <i«,  214—228;  his  examip 
nation  of  the  apologies  mate  by  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  public  shows, 
218;  2>e/tfolofa<ria,224— 240;  on  image 
worship,  227 ;  astrology,  a  forbidden 
art,  229 ;  on  heathen  schools,  280 ;  the 
dangers  of  commerce,  281;  and  of 
Christians  accepting  magisterial  offices, 
282 ;  as  well  as  the  military  profession, 
285,  276;  opposes  the  observance  of 
heathen  fostivals,  286 ;  his  two  books. 
Ad  NaUonet,  241;  ApologetieWt  ib.; 

r  his  argument  fot  the  existence  of*one 
Ctod,  256;  D«  TuUmonio  AninuB,  259. 
TertulUan's  Treatises  after  he  became 
sMontanist:  2>e  Corona  Mittiit,  tdS ; 
appeals  to  tradition  against  the  use  of 
garlands,  267;  I>«  Fuga  in  Peneen- 
MeiM,  282 ;  Contra  Onodieot  Soorpiae^t 
298;  Ad Seaptaam,295,  Hiswiitinga 
relating  to  Christian  life  and  ecdesias- 

^  tical  d&dpline :  De  PaHentia,  800;  De 
Orationet  810;  De  BMtUmo,  326 ;  D« 
Poeniteniia,  889;  Ad  Uteorem,  850; 
De  CuUu  Femittantmt  858 ;  Montanist 
writings :  De  Bxhortatione  CaeiUatis, 
862;  De  Monogamia^  875;  De  Pudi- 
eUiat  890 ;  De  Jejunii*  adversiu  Psy- 
ehicos,  406;  De  Firginibtu  VelandU^ 
418;  De  Pallio,  428.  His  dogmatic 
and  dogmatic-controversial  treatises: 
Pretcr^io  adverttu  JfftBreHeos,  425; 
Adveretu  Ji'er»u^enem,446 ;  DeAnimot 


460;  De  CankM  ChtrUU,  472;  tieatisi 
against  tiie  Yalentinlans,  «86;  his 
polemical  coiktroTersies  wltii  Maidoi, 
488;  his  disputes  with  the  Fatr^pas- 
sians,  510 ;  Adoereut  Jmdmoe,  SSO. 

Tertyllianus,  <ir  TertuUlanus,  a  Bimiaa 
jurist,  ii  202. 

Thessalonica,  the  Chureh  there  Tisited 
by  Paul  and  Silas,  1. 179;  PanTs  flfst 
epistle  to  this  Chuxeh,  SOS :  his  aeaend. 
204. 

Theudas's  sedition,  L  47. 

Timothy,  Paul's  ftDow-lBbonier,  L  171; 
his  lussion  to  Kasedonia  and  Aehaia, 
266;  iL  188 ;  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
him,  888,  844 ;  on  the  canoniclty  of  Ms 
First  Epistle,  888 ;  his  release  flroB 
confinement,  847. 

Titus,  his  einmmcision  opposed  by  Paul, 
L  116;  iL  119;  who  choosea  him  as  a 
fellow-labourer,  i.  266 ;  la  Oe  beaier 
ofane^tleftomPaul  tofheCorindi- 
ians,  270,  277 ;  left  at  Crete  byPaal, 
i.  841 ;  ^tle  to  him,  S4S— 344^ 

Tongues,  supernatural  gift  of^  on  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  L  8—20;  fl.  58-64. 

Tradition,  its  true  use  and  abuse,  iL  268; 
its  true  and  folae  elements,  270. 

Trinity,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine,  ww> 
shipping  the  Father  through  the  8aB» 
by  the  lioly  Spirit,  tt.  56. 

I^hicus,  a  missionary  assistant  of  Pnd, 
i.  828. 

Tjrrannus,  the  rhetorician,  L  S16. 


Yalentinian  doctrines,  IL488; 

by  TertulUan,  486. 
Veracity,  the  duty  of,  li.  25. 
Victor,  Ushopof  Rome,  iL  518. 
Virtues,  the  cardinal,  L  488. 


Zeus,  the  tutelar  deitj  of  Lyitn,  L  IIS. 
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with  Memoir,  by  JaxbsHakhat.  SyoIs. 
81. 

Collins,  edited*  with  Memoir,  by  W. 
Mot  Thomab.    is.  ed. 

Cowper,  including  his  Translations. 

Edited,  with  Memoir,  and  AddltiiMial 
Copyright  Pieces,  by  John  Bsuob,  FJS.A. 
3  vols.    41.  6d. 

Dryden*  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
R.  HoopSB.  FJSJL  CareftiUy  revised, 
6  vols.    7s.  ed. 

Falconer,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
J.  MiTFOBo.   It.  ed. 

eoldsmith,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
J.  MinoBD.    Revised.    It.  6d. 

^ray,  with  Votes  and  Memoir  by  the 
Bev.  John  Mufobd.    it.  6d. 


Xirke  White,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  E. 
NiooLAB,  and  additional  NofcflBi  OtnUOj 
revised.    U.6dL 

Milton,  with  Memoir  by  the  B«t.  J. 
MinoBDw    8  vela.    4t.6cl.  . 

Pamell,  with  Memoir  by  the  Be?. 
J.  MixroBD.    is.  ed,; 

Pope,  with  Memoir  by  the  Ber.  A. 

DlOB.    3  V(^    4B.  6d. 

Prior,  with  Memoir  by  the  Ber.  J* 
MrrvoBn.    2  vols.    3t. 

Shakespeare)  with  Memoir  by  thf 

Bev.  A.  Dtob.    It.  6d. 

Spenser,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 
J.  Patnb  Collisb.    6  vols.    Tt.  ed. 

Surrey*  edited,  with  Memoir,  hy 
Javbs  Tbowezx.    Is.  6d. 

Swift,  with  Memoir  by  the  Ber.  J* 

MiTFOBD.     3  vols.      4S.  6d. 

Thomson,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H. 
MiooLAS.  Annotated  by  Pbtbb  Cmnmo- 
HAM,  F.SJL,  and  Additional  Poema.  oars- 
folly  revised,    a  vols.    3s. 

Wyatt,    edited,  with   Memoir,   by 

Jajcbs  Y  bo  well.    Is.  ed. 

Toong,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bct.  J. 

MiTFOKD,  and  additional  Poems.    3  vols. 
3s. 


Complete  sets  may  be  obtained,  bonnd  in  half-morocoo.    £9  9t. 

N.6.— Copies  of  the  Fine  Paper  Edittcn,  with  Portraits,  may  still  be  had,  price  6s.  pa 
volnme  (exoept  Collins,  Si.  6d.). 
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QEOBGE  BELL  A  80N8. 


THE  ALDINE  EDITION. OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 


8UPPLEMENTABT  SERIES. 

Thb  fifty-two  volmnea  which  have  hitherto  formed  the  well-known 
Aldine  Series,  embody  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  more  popular  English 
poetioal  writers,  whether  lyrio,  epio,  or  satiric,  np  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  since  that  time  the  wondeiful  fertility  of  English 
literature  has  produced  many  writers  eqnaL  and  in  some  eases  far  supericr, 
to  the  majority  of  their  predecessors ;  and  the  widely  augmented  roll  of 
acknowle(^ed  English  poets  now  containg  many  names  not  represented 
in  the  series  of  ^  Aldj^ae  Poets." 

With  a  view  of  nrovidin^  for  this  want,  and  of  making  a  series  which 
has  long  held  a  high  place  m  public  estiniation  a  more  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  body  of  English  (>oetry,  the  Publishers  have  deter- 
mined to  issue  a  second  series,  which  will  contain  some  of  the  older  poets, 
and  the  works  of  recent  write^  so  £ar  as  may  be  practicable  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  representatives  of  the  poets  whose  works  are  still  copyright. 

One  volume,  or  more,  at  a  time  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals ;  they 
will  be  uniform  in  binding  and  style  with  the  last  fine-paper  edition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets,  in  fcap.  8vo.  siate,  printed  at  the  Oluswick  Press.  Price 
5b.  per  volmne. 

Each  volume  will  be  edited  with  notes  where  necessary  for  elucidation  of 
the  text ;  a  memoir  will  be  prefixed,  and  a  portrait,  where  an  authentic 
one  is  accessible. 

The  following  are  already  published : — 

Thb  Poems  or  William  Blaeb.  With  Memoir  by  W.  M.  Bossetti, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  or  Samuel  Booebs.  With  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell,  and 
portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  or  Thomas  Ghattebton.  2  vols.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Memoir  by  Edward  BelL 

The  Poems  or  Sib  Walteb  Baleigh,  8ib  Hugh  Cotton,  and  Seleo- 
tions  ftom  other  Courtly  Poets.  With  Introduction  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
ffg-Tinah^  and  portrait  of  8ir  W.  Baleigh. 

The  Poems  or  Thomas  Camfbell.  With  Memoir  by  W.  Allingham, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens. 

Thb  Poems  of  Gboboe  Hebbbbt.  (Complete  Edition.)  With  Memoir 
by  the  Bev.  A.  B.  Grouart,  and  portrait. 

The  Poems  or  John  Keats.  With  Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton,  and 
portrait  by  Jeens, 

LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  VORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


STAND  AMD  WORKS  PVBLISHED  BY 


In  Tea  Voluines^  price  2«.  6<2.  ea^ih ;  in  half-morocco^  £2  10«,, 

or,  tjoith  Plates,  £3  the  set. 

CHEAP    ALDINE    EDITION    OP 

SHAKESPEARE'S    DMMATIO    WOEES. 

Edited  by  S.  W.  SINGER 

Un^crm  with  the  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Aldine  Foete. 


The  formation  of  xmmeroxifl  Shakespeare  Beading  Societies  has  created 
a  demand  for  a  cheap  portable  edition,  ^ith  leqiblb  ttps,  that  shall  pro- 
vide a  Bound  text  ^ith  such  notes  as  may  help  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
and  asdet  in  the  better  understanding  of  the  author.  The  PnblishiuB 
therefore  determined  to  reprint  Mr.  Singer's  ^ell-kno^n  Edition,  published 
in  10  vols.,  Bm,all  8to.,  for  some  time  out  of  print,  and  issue  it  in  a  cheap 
form,  uniform  with  the  weU-known  Aldine  Edition  of  British  Poets. 


CONTENTS. 

Vol.  I.  The  Life  of  Shakespeare.  The  Tempest  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Measure  for 
Measure. 

Vol  n.  Comedy  of  Errors.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Love's  Labour 
IjxL    Midsummer  Night* s  Dream.    Merchant  of  Venice. 

Vol.  III.  As  You  Like  It.  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  All's  WeU  that 
Ends  WeU.     Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will. 

Vol.  IV.  Winter's  Tale.    Pericles.    BLing  John.    Kmg  Richard  H. 

Vol.  V.  King  Henry  IV.,  Parts  L  and  II.    King  Henry  V. 

VoL^yi.  King  Henry  VL.  Parts  I.  n.  and  IIL    King  Richard  m. 

Vol.  VII.  Bang  Henry  VIIL    Troilus  and  Cressida.    Ooriolanus. 

Vol.  VIII.  Titus  Androuicus.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Timon  of  Athens. 
Julius  Csesar. 

Vol.  IX.  Macbeth.    Hamlet    King  Lear. 

Vol.  X.  Othello.    Antony  and  Cleopatra,    Cymbeline. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  price  2«.  Qd ;  in  half-^moroeoo,  5$, 
CRITICAL   ESSAYS   ON   THE  PLAYS   OF   SHAKESPEARE, 

By  William  Watkiss  Lloyd; 

Giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  and  source  of  each  play,  where 
ascertainable  and  careful  criticisms  on  the  subject-matter  of  each. 

A  few  copiei  of  thit  }\wk  have  oeen  ynmxa  w  range  with  the  Jinn-paper  Edition  vf  fl« 
Aldme  FoeU.     The  price  ^<nr  the  Eleven  Volwnes  (not  told  separoidy)  is  £2  16c 
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GEOBOE  BELL  Si  80N8. 


POCKET   VOLUMES. 

A  8xaix8  of  Select  Works  of  Favourite  Authors,  adapted  for  general  reading,  moderate  in 
price,  compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed  in  a  style  fitting  fbem  to  be  perma- 
nentiy  preserved.    Imperial  32mo.,  doth, 

from     Natnre. 


llastennaii. 


Oatty's     Parables 

2  vols.    5s. 

Captain     Marryat*s 

Ready,  2s.  6d. 
Lamb's  Ella.     Eliana  and  Last  Essay 

with  Memoir^  by  Basbt  Corkwauu     2 

vols.    6s. 
Bacon's  Essays.    28. 6d. 
Bnms's  Poems.    38. 

Songs.    35. 

Ck>leridge's  Poems.    Sa, 

C.  Dibdin's  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads. 

And  others.    3s. 

mdfllupman,  The.  Autobiographical 
Sketches  of  his  own  earW  Career,  by  Csij^ 
tain  Basil  Hall,  R.N..  F.R.S.    3s.  id. 

Lieutenant  and    Commander.     By 

Captain  Basil  Hall.  RJ^..  F.R.S.    3«.  60. 

George  Herbert's  Poems.    2s.  6d. 
Bemains.    2s. 


George  Herbert's  Works.    34.  6(f. 
The  Sketch  Book,    by  WAsmNGTON 

iBvnro.    St.  6d. 
Tales  of  a  TraYoUer.    By  Washimo- 

TON  Ibviko.    3«.  6d. 

Charles  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shak- 

speare.   3*. 

Longfellow's  Bvangeline  and  Voices, 

Sea-side,  and  Poems  on  SUveiy.    3*. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    8s. 

—Begained,  ft  other  Poems.  3s. 

Bobin  Hood  Ballads.  3s. 
Southey's  Lifo  of  Nelson.    3s. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.      Fot' 
traUs  cmd  lUustrationt.    3t. 

Lives  of  Bonne,    Wotton, 

Hooker,  &c.    3«.  M. 

White's   Natural   History  of  Bel- 

bom&    3s.  ed. 


Shakspeare's  Plays  &  Poems.    Keightley's  Edition.  13  Vols,  in  cloth  case,  21s. 


ELZEVIR    SERIES. 

Small  fbap.  8vo. 

Thssr  Volumes  are  issned  nnder  the  general  tlile  of  **  Elzkvir  Sbbiks,*!  to  distlngaish 
them  from  other  collections.  This  general  title  has  been  adopted  to  indicate  the  spirit  In  which 
they  are  prepared ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  posslDle  aocnracy  as  reguds  text,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  beauty  that  can  be  attained  in  the  workmanship. 

They  are  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  fine  paper,  ?rith  wide  margins,  and  lasoed  in 
a  neat  cloth  binding. 


Longfellow's     Evangeline,  Voices, 

Sea>side  and  Fire-side.     Is.  6d.      WUh 
Portrait. 

m.  Hiawatha,  and  The  0olden 

Legend.    4s.  Bd. 

Wayside  Inn,  Miles  Standish, 
Spanish  Student    4s.  ed. 

Bnms's   Poetical  Works.      4s.  6(1. 

With  Portrait. 

Songs  and  Ballads.  4s.  6d. 


These  Bdititms  contain  aU  the  copyright 
pieces  published  in  the  Aldine  Edition. 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works.    2  vols., 

each  4s.  64.     Wif.h  P'Ttrait. 

Coleridge's  Poems.     4«.  Kd.      With 

PortraU. 


Irving*8  Sketch  Book.    St.     With 

Portrait. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.    5s. 

Hilton's  Paradise  Lost  4s.  6d.  With 
Portrait 

^—  Begalned.    4s.  Sd, 
Shakspeare's    Plays    and    Poems. 

Carefully  edited  l^  Tuoxas  Kkiohtlkt. 
In  seven  volumes.    6s.  each. 

8outhey*s  Life  of  Kelson.     4f.  6d. 
WUh  Portrait  of  Nklsoh. 

Walton's  Angler.    4s.  M.     WtM  a 

FromHtpieot, 

Lives  of    Donne,   Hooker, 


Herbert,  &a    Ss.    WiXh  PoniiniL 


LONDON:  GEORGE  B«:LL  A  SONSg  YORK  STREET,  COY^SiX  Q.W?SS^<, 


STANDARD  W0BK8  PUBLISHED  BY 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS. 


Rome   and   the    Campagna.     A"  Historioal  and  Topo- 

ffra]^cal  B«)cription  of  tbe  Site,  Bnildin  a  and  Neighbourhood  of  andent  Borne.  Bv 
Oe  Bev.  RoBXKT  Bubn,  late  Fellow  and  Tator  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Witb 
eighty  engravings  by  Jbwitt,  and  nxunenyns  Maps  anA  Plans,  iand  an  Appendix, 
bringing  (he  Work  down  to  1876.    Demy4to.    iE3  3«. 

Old  Rome.    A  Handbook  of  the  Euins  of  the  Ancient  City 

and  the  Campagna,  for  the  nse  of  Travellers.  By  B.  Bubn,  M.A.  Wibh  Jlustra- 
tions,  Maps,  and  Plans.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Ancient  Athens;  its  History^  Topography,  and  Re- 

MAINS.  By  Thoma8^Hbsb7  Dteb,  ULD.,  Author  of  The  Histoiy  of  tbe  KXngs  of 
Some."    Snper-ioyal  8Y0.    Illastratod,  dolii.    £1  6f. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.     By  Dr.  T.  H. 

Dybr,  Author  of  tbe  "History  of  the  Oty  of  Rome;*?  "PompeU:  Its  IflttoiT, 
Antiquities,"  &&,  with  a  Prefotory.Dissertatlon  on  the  Sooroes  and  fivldenoe  of  Ear^ 
Boman  History.    8yo.    let. 

Modem  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  in 

1453.  By  Thomas  Hehbt  Drat,  LL J).  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Obotinaed. 
In  6  vols.    £2  lit,  6d. 

The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic.    By  the  late  George 

LoKO,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "Caeear's  Commentaries,"  **  Cicero's  Orations,"  &a    8vo. 
VoL  1.  From  the  Deetmction  of  Carthage  to  the  End  of  the  Jugnrthine  War.    I4t. 
Vol.  II.  To  the  Death  of  Sertorina.    14«. 

VoL  III.  lodndtng  tbe  third  Mithridatic  War.  the  Catiline  Oonspijracy,  and  the  Con- 
sulship of  C.  Julius  Ctbsar.    14<. 
Voli  IV.  Historv  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Campaigns  and  of  ocxitemporaneoas  events.  14a. 
Vol.  V.  From  the  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Juliua  Csesar  to  his  Death.    14s. 

A  History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 

AGES.  By  C.  H.  Psabson,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Lecturer 
in  History  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  to  the  Death  of  Cceur  de  Lion,    let.    Vol.  IL  to  the  Death  of  Edward  I.    14«. 

Historical   Maps  of  England.     By  0.  H.  Pearson,  M.A. 

Folio.    Second  Ediiion,  revised.    31<.  6d. 
An  AUas  containing  Five  Maps  of  England  at  different  periods  during  the  Barly  and 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.    Journeys  on  Foot  in  the 

Wilderness  of  the  Forty  Tears'  Wanderings,  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  By  E.  H.  Palmxb,  ma  ^ 
Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge. 
Member  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Sodetede  Paris.  With  Maps,  and  nnmeroos 
Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  fflw^«  Snrv^ 
Expedition  and  C.  F.  Ttbwhttt  Dbass.    2  vols.    8vo.    28*. 
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GEOBQS  BELL  d:  80N8. 


STANDARD   WORKS. 


Corpus  Poetanun  Latinoram.    Edited  by  E.  Walesb. 

One  thick  voL  8vo.    Cloth,  18t. 

Containing  .—GatallnB,  Lncretias,  Yligiliiia,  Tlballiifl,  PropertiTis,  OvldiTU,  Horatliu, 
Fbaedms,  Lncanos,  Persins,  Jnvenalia,  Martialis,  Solpida,  Statins,  SUina  Italicos,  Vak^na 
Flaccns,  Calpomlna  Sicolos,  Aosuniiai,  add  daodliuiQa. 

Cruden's  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testamenti 

or  an  Alphabetical  and  Claasified  Index  to  the  Holy  Bible,  spedallv  adapted  for  Snaitey 
School  Teachers,  oontaining  nearly  64,000  refisrenoea  Tborooghly  reviaed  and  oon- 
densed  by  G.  H.  Hahnat.    Fcap.   2f . 

Perowne  (Canon).     The   Book  of  Psalms.     A  New 

TraoBlation,  with  Introdnotlona  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Ezplanatoiy. '  By  the  Veiy  Ber. 
J.  J.  Stxwabt  Psbownb,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  Fourth  Edition,  18<. ; 
Vol.  II.,  Fourth  EdiUoa  16«. 

Abridged  Edition  for  Schools.     Third  Edition.     Crown 


8vo.    10«.  6d. 


Adams  (Dr.  E.).    The  Elements  of  the  English  Lan- 

GCAGk    By  Ebnest  Adams,  FhJ).    Fifteenth  Edition.    Post  ttvo.    4«.  9i. 

Whewell  (Dr.).  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity. 

By  W.  WHXWXLL,  D.D.,  fonAerly  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Foorth 
,   Edition.    In  1  vol.    Svo.    Ifii. 


BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THE  LATE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  of 

MEXICO.    Dedicated  to  Thcmas  Carlyla.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.    16«. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  ColumbuSi  the  Discoverer  of 

AMEKICA.    Fourth  Edition.    GtownSvo.    6t. 

The  Life  of  Pizarro.     With  Some  Aoootuit  of  his  Asso- 
ciates in  the  conquest  of  Pem.  Second  EditilcHi.  Crown  8vo.  9t, 

The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 

Second  Editkm.    Crown  8va    et. 


The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  PauL    By  Thomas  Lewin, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  FJS.A,  Trinity  Oollege,  Oxford.  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "Fasti 

Sacri,"  •*  Siege  of  Jerusalem,"  '•Oteear's  Invasion,"  -Treatise  on  Trusts,"  Ac.  With 

upwards  of  350  lUustratlons  flnnly  engraved  on  Wood,  Maps,  Plans.  &g.  Fourth 
Edition.    In  2  vols.,  demy  4to.    £2  2t, 

MThls  Is  one  of  those  works  which  'demand  firom  critics  and  from  the  pubUc,  before 
attempting  to  estimate  its  merits  in  detail,  an  unqualified  tribute  of  admiration.  The.  first 
glance  tells  us  that  the  book  is  one  on  which  the  leisure  of  a  busy  lifetime  and  the  whole 
resouioea  of  an  enthoi^tic  author  have  bem  lavished  without  stint  ....  This  work  la  a 
kind  of  British  Museum  for  this  periAll  and  sutiject  in  small  compass.  It  is  a  series  of 
galleries  of  statues,  gems,  coins,  documents,  letters,  books,  and  relics,  through  which  the 
reader  may  wander  at  leisure,  and  which  he  may  animate  with  his  own  musings  and  reflec- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  throughout  that  this  deUghtfnl  and  Instructive  collection  is 
the  result  of  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  and  deserves  as  much  honour  and  recognition  as 
many  a  museum  or  iHcture-gallery  whi6h  haa  preserved  its  donw'a  name  for  generatiooa." 
^Tima.  

LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  XO^SL  STBSKSi,  C«^^K&1  ^KSSSIS.. 


STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ILLUSTRATED   OR    POPULAR   EDITIONS  OF 

STANDARD  WORKS. 


Dante's  Divine  Comedy.    Translated  by  the  Bev.  Henby 

Fraxtois  Gabt.   With  all  the  Author's  Oopyright  £mendatioiiB.   Poet>8vo.    3«.  6d. 

Shakespeare.    Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems.    With 

Notes  and  Life  by  Cbaxlu  Khioht,  and  40  eogravings  on  wood  by  Habyxt.  Bqyal 
8yo.  Cloth.   lOf.  ed. 

Fielding.    Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  complete.    With 

Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Tbomab  Bosoob,  and  20  Plates  by  QmoaaM  GiDiKSHAifK. 
Hedinm  Svo.   14t. 

Fielding.    The  Novels  separately.     With  Memoir  by 

Tra>MAB  RoeooB,  and  Plates  by  Gbobgz  Gbudcbhabx.    Medium  Svo.    1»r&L. 

Swift.     Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.     Containiog 

interesting  and  valuable  passages  not  hitherto  published.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author 
I7  Thoicab  BoflOOB.    2  vols.    Medium  8vo.    24|. 

Smollett.    Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett. 

Complete  in  1  vol.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thokas  Rosoob.  21  Plates  by 
Gbobqb  CBUixsHAinL.    Medium  8vo.    lit. 

Lamb.    The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  a  Memoir 

by  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfoubd.    Imp.  Svo.    lOt.  6d. 

Qoldsmith's  Poems.    Illii8trated«    16mo.    2«.  6c2. 
Wordsworth's  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ;  or,  the  Fate  of 

THE  NOBTONS.    Illustrated.    16mo.    3«.6<l. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works^.  With  nearly  250  lUnstra- 

tions by  Bibkbt Fostbb, TssrimEL, OonwDf, Thohas,  ftc.    Inl  voL.    2U. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline.    Illustrated.    16mo.    3«.  6d 
Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.    Bliistrated.    16mo.    3«.  6d. 
Adelaide  Anne  Procter's  Legends  and  Lyrics.    The 

Illustrated  Edition.  With  Additional  Poei&Bi  and  an  Intrednction  by  Ghables 
DiCKKNs,  a  Portrait  by  Jbfnb.  and  20  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists,  and  a  short 
Memoir  by  Mrs.  tlwufQ.    Fcap.  4to.    Ornamental  cloth.    21t. 

Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Mature.     A  Handsomely 

Illustrated  Edition ;  with  Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  and  numerous  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  the  most  <*Qilnent  Artists  of  the  present  daj,    Ifew  complete  edition 
vnth  Short  Memoir  by  J.  H.  Ew^iko.    Fcap.  4to.    21f.  ' 

The  Book   of  Gems.     Selections   from  the    British 

POETS.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  150  Steel  Emn'svlngsu  Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall. 
3  vols.    Handsomely  bound  in  walnut.    21f.  each. 

J^iBST  Skbibs — Cbadobb  ioDbtdbn. 

Sboohd  Sbribs — Swift  to  Bubns. 

Thibo  Sbbibs— Wobdswobxh  3X>  Tbrhtsob. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BTELL  &  ^^^XQSSL«SL^SEt,CQVENT  GARDEN. 
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GEOMGE  BELL  A  80N8. 


BOOKS   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


CAPTAIN  MARRT ATS  BOOKS  FOR  B0T8, 
Poor  Jack.     With  Sixteen  ninstrations  after  Designs  by 

Clasxson  Stavfibld.  R.A.   Tweaty-seooDd  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  3«.  iki.  Gilt,  a.  6<i. 

Cheap  Edition.     1«. 

The  MisBion ;  or,  Scenes  in  AMca.    With  lUustrations 

by  John  Gilbsst.    Post  8vo.,  Z».  6d.    Gilt,  At.  6d. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada.    With  Illustrations  by  Gilbert 

and  Dalzibl.    Post  8vo.,  3s.  6d.    Gilt,  U.  6d. 

The  Privateers  Man.    Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land 

m  dVIL  AND  SAVAGE   LIFE,  ONE   HONDRKD  YEARS  AGO.     Ulustrated 
with  Eight  Steal  E^igravingB.    Post  8vo.,  S<.  ed.    Gilt,  4«.  M. 

Masterman  Ready;    or,  the  Wreck  of   the  Pacific. 

EmbeUished  with  Ninety-three  Engravings  on  Wood.    Post  8vo.,  Z».  6d.    Gilt.  4«.  6d. 

Cheap  Edition.     Is. 

The  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.    Illnstrated  with  Eight 

steel  Engrayings  from  Drawings  by  Clarkson  SxANiriBLn,  R.A.    With  a  Idemoii 
of  the  Author.    Poet  kvo.,  3«.  6(1.    Gilt,  u.  6(2. 

A  Boy's  Locker.    A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  above  Tales, 


In  12  voltunes,  enclot>ed  in  a  compact  cloth  box.    2U. 


Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.    With 

For^-eight  Full-page  IllustratiouB  by  Wehnert,  and  Fifty-8even  Fmall  Engravings 
on  Wood  by  W.  Thomas.    A  new  Edition.    Ve^  handsomely  bound.    6«. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches. 

Translated  by  C.  G.  Pbaohkt,  H.  Wabd,  A.  Plksneb,  &c.  With  104  Illustrations  by 
Giro  SpRCKTKB  and  others.    6f . 

This  volume  contains  several  tales  that  are  hi  no  other  Edition  published  bi  ttus 
country,  and  with  the  above  volume  it  forms  the  mobt  complete  English  Edition. 

Mrs.   Alfred    Gatty's    Presentation    Box  for    Young 

PEOPLE.  Containing  "  Parables  from  Nature,"  •'  Aunt  Judy's  I'ales,"  and  other 
Popular  Books,  9  volumes  tn  all,  beautifully  printed,  neatly  bound,  and  enclosed  in 
a  doth  box.    31t.  6d.    Any  single  volume  at  3«.  tki. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs.     By  Edward  Jesse.    With  Elustra- 

tions.  Post  8vo.  Cloth.  St.  With  Thirty-four  Steel  Engravings  after  Coopbb, 
LAJtUSBlLB,  &c.     It.  6d. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.  •  By  Gilbert  WhitFh 

Edited  by  Jbssr.  Illustrated  with  Forty  Engravings.  Post  8va  M. ;  or  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  7i.  6d. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Schools.  Illustrated  with  Thirty- 
seven  highly-fihiKhed  Engravings  t^  C.  W.  Cope,  KAh  EKLMSLm,  Pajjcbb,  Skiul, 
Thomas,  and  H.  Whir.    ux)wn  8vo.    U. 

Select  Parables  from  Nature.     By  Mrs.  Gatty.     For 

the  Use  of  Schools.    Fcap.  K. 

Besides  being  reprinted  tn  America,  selections  from  Mrs.  (iattsr's  Parables  have 
been  translated  and  published  in  the  German.  French,  Italian,  Russian,  DauisA,  and 
Swedish  languages. 
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8TANDABD  WOBKB  PUBLISHED  BY 


SOWERBY'S  ENGLISH  BOTANY: 

Containing  a  Description  and  life-size  oolonred  Drawing  of  every 
British  Plant.  Edited  and  brought  up  to  the  Present  Standard  of 
Scientific  Knowledge  by  T.  Boswell  (formerly  Stmb),  LL.D.  F.L.S^ 
&0.  With  Popular  Descriptions  of  the  Uses,  History,  and  Traditions 
of  each  Plant,  bv  Mrs.  Lankestes,  Author  of  "  Wild  Flowers  Worth 
Notice,"  "The  British  Ferns,"  &o.  The  Figures  by  J.  E.  Sowbrby, 
James  Sowbrby,  F.L.S.,  J.  Db.  0.  Sowbbby,  F.L.S.,  and  J.  W. 
Salter,  AX.S.  In  Eleven  Volumes,  snper-rojal  8vo. ;  or  in  83  Parts, 
58.  each. 

**  Under  the  editorship  of  T.  BoeweU  S^e,  F JUS.,  aasiated  by  Mrs.  Lankeiter,  *  Sowerbj's 
IfingUth  Botany/  when  finished,  will  oe  exbaxistive  of  the  sabj)eGt»  and  worthy  of  the 
branch  of  science  it  illustrates.  .  .  In  taming  over  the  charmingly  ezeonted  hand- 
oolonred  plates  of  British  plants  which  encumber  these  volumes  with  ridtes,  the  reader 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  humblest  flowering  weeds  we  tread 
on  with  careless  sten.  We  cannot  dwell  ap<m  many  of  the  Individnals  gnmped  in  the 
splendid  bouquet  of  flowers  preisented  !n  these  pages,  and  it  will  be  sufSdent  to  state  that 
tne  work  is  pledged  to  contain  a  figure  of  every  wild  flower  Jndigenovs  to  these  isles."— 
Timet. 

**  Will  be  the  most  oamfrtete  Flora  of  Qreaft  Britain  ever  brought  out.  This  great  work 
will  find  a  place  wherever  botanical  science  is  cultivated,  and  the  stody  of  our  native 
plaots,  with  all  their  fascinating  associations*  held  aear.** — Athenogum. 

"  A  clear,  bold,  distinctive  type  enables  the  resder  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  arrangemtnt 
and  divisions  of  every  page.  And  Mrs.  Lankester  has  added  to  the  tor.hnifini  description  by 
the  editor  an  extremejv  interesting  popular  sketch,  which  follows  in  smaller  type.  The 
English,  French,  and  German  popular  names  are  given,  and,  ^riierever  that  delicate  and 
diiflcult  step  is  at  all  practicable,  their  derivation  alsa  Medical  properties,  saperstitiona, 
and  fancies,  and  poetic  tributes  and  Illusions,  fidlow.  In  short  there  Is  nothing  mora  left  to 
be  desired.*— ^Tuordion. 

*'  Without  question,  this  Is  the  standard  work  on  Botany,  and  indispensable  to  every 
botanist.  .  •  .  The  plates  are  most  accurate  and  beautiful,  and  the  entire  work  caimot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  botany." — UkufyraUd  Neum, 

Sold  separately,  prices  asfoUows : — 

Bound  cloth.    Half  morocco.  Morocco  elegant. 

£  8.    cL       £  8,    d,     £    8.    d. 
Vol.  L  (Seven  Parts) 
n.         ditto 
m.  (Eight  Parts) 
IV.  (Nine  Parts) 
V.  (Eight  Parts) 
VI.  (Seven  Parts) 
Vn.         ditto   ^ 
VIII.  (Ten  Parts* 
IX.  (Seven  Parts) 
X.  ditto 

XI.  (Six  Parts) 

Or,  the  Eleven  Volames,  222.  Ss.  in  cloth ;  24L  I2«.  in  half-morocoo ;  and 

282.  3«.  6(2.  whole  morocco. 
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A  Quvplementary  Volitme,  oontatnmg  ferns  and  other  cryptogami^  vcith  an  Index 
to  the  whole  icork,  is  in  preparation  by  Professor  Boswell  (formerly  Stme). 
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GEORGE  BELL  A  SONS. 


•LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

'*  Each  volume  is  degandy  printed  in  royal  8vo.,  and  illustrated  with  a  very  large 

number  of  well-executed  engravings,  printed  in  colours They  form  a  complete 

library  of  reference  on  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  nothing 
more  complete  in  their  way  has  lately  appeared." — Tke  BookstlUr. 


BREE'8  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE  AND  THEIR  EGGS,  not  ot». 
served  in  the  British  Isles.  With  352  beautifully  coloured  Plates.  Five  vols.  si.  s*. 

COUCH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS.    With  353  carefully  coloured  Plates.     Four  vols.    4/.  4J. 

GATTY'S  (MRS.  ALFRED)  BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  Nume- 
rous  coloured  Illustrations.    Two  vols.    */.  los. 

HIBBERD'S  (SHIRLEY)  NEW  AND  RARE  BEAUTIFUL- 
LEAVED  PLANTS.  With  64  coloured  Full-page  Illusttadons.  Executed 
exfuressly  for  this  work.    One  voL    xl,  sr. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC 
FERNS.    With  479  finely  coloured  Plates.    Eight  vols.    61.  (a. 

LOWE'S  OUR  NATIVE  FERNS.  lUustrated  with  79  coloured 
Plates  and  900  Wood  Engravings,    Two  vols.    •/.  ax. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  FERNS. 

Containing  Species  and  Varieties  not  included  in  "  Ferns,  British  and  Exotic." 

73  colour^  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    One  voL    xl.  xs. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  GRASSES.  With 

74  finely  coloured  Plates.    One  voL    xl,  xt, 

LOWE'S   BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED    PLANTS :  being  a  description 

of  the  most  beautiful-leaved  Plants  in  cultivation  in  this  country.    With  60 
coloured  Illustrations.    One  voL    xl.  xs. 

MAUNDS*  BOTANIC  GARDEN.  New  Edition.  EditedbyJ.C.NiVEN, 
Ciurator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull.  With  350  coloiured  Plates,  giving  Z847 
figures.    Six  vols.     is/,  xas. 

MORRIS'   HISTORY  OF   BRITISH    BIRDS.    With   360  finely 

coloured  Engravings.    Six  vols.    6/.  6t. 

MORRIS'   NESTS  AND   EGGS  OF   BRITISH    BIRDS.    With 

833  beautifully  coloured  .Engravings.    Three  vols.    3/.  3f. 

MORRIS'    BRITISH    BUTTERFLIES.    With  71  beautifiiUy  co- 

loured  Plates.    One  voL    xl,  xs. 

« 

MORRIS'  BRITISH  MOTHS.  With  coloured  Illustrations  of 
nearly  aooo  specimens.    Four  vols.    6/.  6f . 

TRIPP'S  BRITISH  MOSSES.  With  39  coloured  Plates,  con- 
taining a  figure  of  each  species.    Two  vols.    a/,  zor. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE   PLANTS.   First  Series.   With  54  coloured 

Plates.    95«. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS.  Second  Series.  With  54 coloured 
Plates.    a5«. 
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STANDARD     WORKS 


PUBLISHED  BT 


GEOEGE    BELL    &    SONS. 


'»*  For  LUt  of  BoHN'a  LmRARiEa  see  the  eud  of  the  Volume, 


COMPLETE   CATALOGUE 


OF 


BOHN'S    LIBEARIES, 


CONTAINING 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  IN  THE  ENGUSH 
LANGUAGE,  ON  HISTORY,  BIOGrIpHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  ARCHJEOIX)GY, 
THEOLOGY,  ANTIQUITIK8,  SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY,  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
POETRY,  ART,  FICTION,  WITH  DICTIONARIES,  AND  OTHER  BOOKS  OF 
BEFERENCE.  THE  SERIES  COMPRISES  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  SCANDINAVIAN,  ANGLO-SAXON,  LATIN,  AND 
GREEK.  PRICE  3s.  6d,  03  5«.  PER  VOLUME  (WITH  EXCEPTIONS).  A 
COMPLETE  SET  IN   638   VOLUMES,  PRICE   £142  3s. 


Catalogues  sent  Post-free  on  Application, 


LONDON : 
GEORGE    BELL    AND   SONS,  YORK  STREET, 

COVENT  GARDEN, 
1882. 


Jan.,  18S2. 


COMPLETE    CATALOGUE 


oy 


BOHN'S     LIBRARIES 


STANDARD    LIBRAKY. 


A    SEBIES  OF   THE  BEST  ENGLISH  AND    FOBEIGN     AUTHOBSy   PRINTED 

IN  POST  8V0. 


274  Vols,  at  31.  6d.  eacht  excepting  fkose  marked  athenoite. 


Addison's  Works.  With  the  Notes 
of  Bishop  HuBD,  maGh  additional  matter, 
and  aptwardi  of  100  Unpablished  Letten. 
EdltBd  l7  H.  G.  BoBH.  Portrait  and  8 
Engravinfft  on  SteeL   In  6  vols. 

Alfini's  Tragedies,  inclnding  those 
pnbllshed  posthumously.  Translated  into 
English  Verse,  and  edited  with  Notes  and 
Introdnctiont  by  Edqab  A.  BowBmo,  C.B. 
2  vols. 

Bason's  Essays,  Apophthegms,  WIm- 

dom  of  the  Ancients,  New  Atlantis,  and 
Henry  VIL,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
'  FortraU, 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry 

of  England.  Edited  by  Bobe&t  Bell. 

Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  a  popular 

Selection  from.    By  Lbioh  Hunr. 

Beekmann's  History  of  Inventions, 

Disooveriee,  and  OrlglnB.     Beyised  and 
enlarged.    Portraitt,   In  2  vols. 

Bremer's  (Hiss)  Works.  Translated  by 
Mast  Howitt.    Portraii.   In  4  vols. 

VoL  1.  The  Neighbonrsand  other  Tales. 
Vol.  3.  The  President's  Daughter. 
VoL  3.  The  Home,  and  Strife  and  Peace. 
VoL  4.  A  Diary,  the  H Family,  &o. 

British  Poets,  from  Milton  to  Kirke 
Whitb.  Cabinet  Editioa    In  4  vols. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works. 
Edited  by  Sixon  Wilkik.    in  3  toIs. 

Burke's  Works.     In  6  Volumes. 

VoL  1.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

On  the  SubUme  and  Beautiful,  and 

Political  Miscellanies. 
VoL  2.  French  Revolution,  te. 
VoL  3.  Appeal  ftcm  the  New  to  the 

Old  Wtdgs ;  the  GathoUo  Claims,  &a 
VoL  4.  On  the  Affairs  of  India,  and 

Qharge  ■gatoit'WtneftWMffln^^ 
Vol  6.  GoDoluton  oi  Ohss^fb  t«^mi\ 

flaallngs;  oiLaBieei«&Aft'B«M»,«A« 
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Burke's  Works — continued, 
"       VoL  6.  MiscellaneoDS 

With  a  General  Index.' 

Burin's  Speeohes  en  Waxven  East- 
ings; and  Letters.  With  IndeiL  is  2  vols. 
(fonninR  vols.  1  and  8  of  the  works). 

———Lift.    By  Friojil-    Mew  and 

revised  Edition.    Portmtt, 

BuUex's  CBp.)  Analogy  of  SeligioB, 

and  Sermons,  with  Notes.    Portrait. 

CamoSns'  Lusiad,  Miekle's  Transla- 
tion.   Edited  by  £.  B.  Hodqbs. 

Gary's  Translation  of  Dante's  Hea- 
ven, Hell,  and  Pui^tory.  Copyright 
edition,  being  the  only  one  containiiig 
Cary's  last  corrections  and  additions. 

Carafas  (The)   of   Maddaloni:    aud 

Naples  under  Spanl^  Dominion.  Trana- 
latod  from  the  German  of  Alfred  Ae 
Beumont.  f 

Carrel's  Counter  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land. Fox's  History  and  Lionsdale'* 
Memoir  of  James  IL    Portrait. 

Cellini    (Benvenuto),    Memoirs    of 

Translated  by  Koaooa.  Portrait. 
Cervantes'  Galatea.  >    Translated  hj 

GOXDOH  Gtll. 

Exemplary  Novels.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spaiiiah  by  W.  K.  Kellt. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

2  vols.  [In  tue  Press. 

Chauoer's  Works.  Edited  by  Kobert 
Bell.  New  Edition,  improved.  With 
Introduction  by  W,  W.  Sksat.    4  vols. 

Classic  Tales,  containing  Hasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Coleridge's  (8.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series  of 
Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  HeUgion. 

\ ^»  t^  'Biaf[raphia    Lite^ 


£0HN*8  VABIOUS  L1BBAR1E8. 


Comminei.  (See  PhUip  de  Commines.) 

Conde'8  Dominion  of  the  Arabi  1b 
Spun.  Tmudsted  by  Vrs.  Fosrf.  In 
3  ▼oil. 

Ck>wper'i  eompleto  Worki.  Eiited, 
with  Memoir  of  the  Amthor,  by  Sooteist. 
Jtkutrated  wUh  60  Bngravingt.  In  8  volt. 

Vols.  1  to  4.  Memoir  and  Correspon  ience. 
Vota.  fi  and  6.  Poetloal  Works.    Plater, 
Vol.  7.  Homer's  Iliad.    P^mtei, 
VoL  8.  Homar*!  Odyaaey.    Plate. 

Coxe'i    Memoin   of  the   DvSce  of 

Marlboron^    Portraitt.    In  3  toIb. 
*•*  An  Atlaa  of  the  plana  of  Marlbonmgh  'a 
oampaigna,  4to.  lOf.  ed.         ---^ 

— — -  History   of  the   Eoue    of 

▲lutrla.    PortraUt,    In  4  vola. 

Ciumingham's  Liyes  of  Eminent 
British  Painters.  New  Edition  by  Mrs. 
Hbaxon.    3  YOlS. 

Defoe*!  Works.  Edited  by  Sir  Walteb 
Soon.    In  1  vola. 

De  lolfflo  on  the  Conititation  of  Eng- 
land. Edited,  with  Notea,  by.JoKB 
Maoqbbqob. 

Xmenon'8  Works.    2  toIs. 
Toster's  (John)  Lift  and  Ckxrrespond- 

enoe.    EditedbyJ.K.RTLAnn.  In2Y»lB. 
■  Leetnres      at      Broadmead 

ChapeL     Edited  bj  J.  £.  Btlahd.     In 
2  vola. 

Critieal  Sssayi.     Edited  by 

J.  £.  BTLAim.    In  2  vols. 

Essays — On  Decision  of  Cha- 


racter, &c.&a 

Essays — On  the  Evils  of  Po- 


pular J^^orancQ^  te. 

Fosteiiana:  Thoughts,  Be- 


fleotions,  and  Griticisma  of  the  late  Johk 
FosxBB,  selected  from  periodical  .papers, 
and  Edited  1^  Hbkbt  Qt.  Bohh  (nearly 
600  pages).    6s. 

Foller's  CAndxew)  Frineipal  Works. 
With  Memoir.    Portrait. 

Gibbon's  Boman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Notes ;  including, 
in  addition  to  the  Author's  own,  those  of 
Ouizot,  Wenck,  Nlebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  other  foreign  scholars;  and  an  ela- 
borate Index.     Edited   by  an  BnirUab 

.    O^UTchman.    In  t  vola. 

CKiethe's  Works,  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish.  In  8  vols. 
Vola.  Lands.  AutoUogiapby.^o  Booka ; 
and  Travebi  In  Italy,  Franoa,  and 
Switaerland.    Portrmt. 
VoL  3.  Fanat.    Two  Parts.     Bj  Mlia 

SWAi.WJCK, 


Goethe's  Works — continued,         / 
VoL  4.  No veta  and  Tales. 
VoL  6.  Wilhebn  Melster'a  Apprantloe- 

ahip. 
VoL  9,  Gonvenationa  with  Eckermann 

and   Soret.     Tranalated    by    Johh 

OZENFOKD. 

Vol.  T.  Poems  and  Ballads,  including 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Translated 
by  E.  A.  BowBiNa,  03     ^  > 

Vol.8.  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia, 
Glavigo*  Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow 
Culprits.  By  Sir  Waltkr  Scott, 
Miss  SwANWiCK,  and  E.  A.  Bowbing, 
C.B.    With  Engraving, 

Vol.  9.    Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 

—^Correspondence  with  Schiller. 

SeeSchiUar. 

Greene,  Karlowe,  and  Ben  Jon8on^ 

Poems  ot  Edited  by  Bobert  Bell. 
With  Biographies.    In  1  vol. 

erega7*s  (Dr.)  Evidences,  Doctrines,.. 

and  Duties  of  the  Ghristiaa  Beligion. 

ftniiot's  Bepresentative  Government. 

Translated  by  A.  B.  Scoblx. 

< History  of  the  English  Bevo- 

lution  of  1640.  Translated  by  Wouak 
Hazutt.   Portrait. 

Historyof  Civilisation,  Trans- 
lated by  WiLUAX  Hazust.  In  3  vols. 
PcrtrwiL 

Haslitt's  Table  Talk.  ANewEditioB 
in  one  volume. 

Leetnres    on    the   Comic 

Writers,  and  on  the  English  Poets. 

w  ■'  ■  ■  Lectures  on  the  Literature 

of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  on  Characteri^ 
of  Shakespear's  Plays. 

^  Plain  Speaker. 

■     '    ■  Bound  Table;  the  Convei^^' 

tions  of  Jambs  Nokxboor,  BA.;   Gha- 


racterlsdcsi  Sus. 

Sketches 


and  Essays, 


and 

New 


Wlnterslow  (Essays  Written  there). 
Edition. 

Hall's  (Bev.  Bobert)  Miscellaneous' 
Works  and  Bemains,  with  Memoir  by 
Dr.  Gbsoobt.  and  an  Essay  on  his  Cb*-^ 
VBcter  by  John  FoerBS.  PorbraiU. 
Hawthorne's  Tales.    In  2  vols. 

VoL  1.  Twice    Told    Talea,  and  the 

Snow  Image. 
Vol.  2.  Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  the  seven  Gablea. 
Heine's  Poems,  complete,  from  the 
G^erman,b7  E.  A.  BowBiKa,  03.    St. 

Hungary:  its  History  and  Bevoiu- 

tioos;  with  a  Memoir  ot  Kossuth  from 
new  and  authentic  sonroes.    Portroait. 

wV^  \hib  ^«C!b  <A  'USOoaaa^fiisraM. 
a  V4 


A  OATALOGUB  OF 


Bonomi's  irineveh  and  iti  Falaeei. 

New  EdtUon,  revised  aad  oonilderably 
enlarged,  both  in  matter  and  Plates. 
Upwardt  of  300  gngraningt 
Bntler'i  Hudibrai .  With  Vanomm 
Notes,  a  Biography,  and  a  General  Index. 
Edited  by  HuntT  a.  Bon.  IWrtytoaM- 
ti/ul  nUutriOufnt.     ^ 

;   or,  further  iUusirated  teith 
62  Outtine  PitrtraU*.    In  9  vols.    lOi . 

Cattenniila'8  Svenings  at  Haddon 

HalL  34  eaquittte  XnSraoingi  on  Stui, 
from  duifffu  b]f  kinudf  the  Letterpress 
by  the  Babohssb  Ds  Cahahet.t.a. 
Ohina,  Pictorial,  DeseriptiT»,  and 
Historical,  wHh  some  Aooonnt  of  Atb  and 
the  Burmese,  Slam,  and  Anam.  Utarhi 
lOO  lauttrcMonM. 

Oraik's  (0.  L.)  Pnnuit  of  Knowledge 

under  Dlfflcaltles,  fllostrated  by  Aneo- 
dotei  and  MemolTs.  Eevted  Edition. 
VfAmMMtvmt  PcrtraUs 

Cmiksliank's  Three  Covnei  and  a 

Deesert.    A  Series  of  Tale^  wiOi  60  kith 

Punch  and  Judy.    With  24 

lUnstrations.  6s.  With  Coloured  Plates. 
U.  ad. 

Dante.  TraD8laeibyI.C.WBiaHi.M.A. 
NewEidltioQ,careftiOyreTlBed.  PorfrcmofMi 
34  OkutraiinnK  on  dtati.  ifter  Flammam 

Didron'8  Hiitory  of  Christian  Art 

In  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  French. 
Upwardt  of  ISO  outline  Engravingt. 

Djex  (T.  H.)  The  History  of  Pompeii ; 

its  Buildings  and  Antiquities.  An  account 
of  the  City,  with  a  full  description  of  the 
Remains,  and  an  itinerary  for  Visitors. 
Edited  by  T.  U.  Dtbr.  LL.D.  ilZtM- 
trated  wkh  nearly  300  Wood  Sngrav- 
i/ngt,  a  large  Magp,  amd^  a  Plan  of  the 
FOrum.  A  New  bklition,  revised  and 
broni^t  down  to  lb74.    It.  6<i. 

Gil  Bias,  The  AdYonturee  of.  24 
gngraningt  on  Steel  after  Smirke,  emd 
10  Xtehinat  b¥  (feorge  ffruOethank.      6S. 

Orlmm'e  Oammer  Grethel ;  or,  Oer- 

mao  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories. 
Translated  by  Edoab  Tatlob.  Numerout 
Woodeutt  by  Cruikthank.    St.  6d. 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  and  Bible 

Cuts.  Uptoairdt  of  16U  nU^eett,  beauti- 
fUUy  engraoed  in  fae-^imilt,  witii  Intro- 
duction and  Descriptions  by  the  late 
Fbabois  Douob  and  l>r.  T.  V.  Dibdis. 
*'  vola.  in  1      It.  6d. 

Howitf  8  (Kary)  Pictorial  Calendar 

of  the  Seasons.  Embodying  the  whole  of 
Aiken's  Calendar  of  Nature.  Upwardt  of 
100  Enqravi-ngt. 

(Mary  and  WUliam)  Stories 

of  English  and  Foreign  USft.  rweiUiv  beoM* 
t^fvH  XiVi4fra«tnqt. 
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India,  Pietorial,   DeseriptlTe,   and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Ttanes.  C>> 
toardf  of  100  fine  JSSngra/oingt  on  Wood, 
and  a  Map. 

Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  large  additions.  Nummrnu/m 
IFoodsute  t^  Bamaeg,  Bmakk^tmd  ottsra 

\ot,  wahthe  addiUtm  cf  34 

King's  Hatual  History  of  Preeions 

Stones,  and  of  the  Precious  Metals.  WUk 
mmurout  lUuitrationt.    Prioe  Ss. 

Natural  History   of  6ems 

or  Decorative  stones.  FJnd^if  iBtMfcufsd. 
9t. 

Handbook  of  EngraTed  flems. 

Findy  JUuttrated.    Ot. 

Kitto's  fleriptnre  Lands  and  Biblieal 
Atlas.  2i  Maptt  becMtf^Whf  aN^raesd  on 
Steel,  with  a  Consulting  Indiut. 

;  with  the  maps  coUmred,  7s.  6tf . 


Knunmaeher's  Parables.  Tranalatea 
frem  the  German.  Fortg  lUtattntkm  by 
OlayfONk  sngrraoed  by  Zkusiel. 

Lindsay's  (Lord)  Letters  on  Inrpt, 

Bdom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  New  EStton, 
enlarged.  Tkirtf-iim  bea/utifvi  XngroKO' 
ingt*  mnd  2  Mmpt. 

Lodgers  Portraits  of  ninstrlons  Per- 
sonages of  Great  Britain,  with  Menoiit. 
Two  Bvmdtred  and  ftrtg  Portmiti,  sn- 
graved  on  Steel,    8  vols. 

Longfellow's .     Poetical       Works. 

Twenty- four  page  Mmareabnatt  by  Mrlcsl 
Foeter  and  ovwrt,  and  a  Portrait. 

;  or, u>iihoutillustraticm8,SB,Sd, 

— —  Prose  Works.  16  pa^e  En- 
gntotngt  by  Birket  Foster^  Ae. 

London's  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Nator- 

alist.  RAviaed  by  W.  &  Oau,^  FJ4.a 
WUh  nearly  600  WoodcuU. 

tfarryafs  Masterman   Beady;    or, 

The  Wreck  of  the  Padfla  93  Woodcuu. 
St.  6d. 

Poor  Jack.    With  16  IBuf 

trationt,  after  Detignt  by  O,  SteunfieUf, 
R.A.    3t.  6(2. 

Hission;  or,  icenes  in  Af- 


rica.   (Written  for  Toung  People.)    lUmt- 
tusUdbv  OObeH  and  PaM4.    3t.  ed 

Pirate;  and  Tl&ree  Cntters. 


New  Edition,  with  a  V'unolr  of  the 
Author.  WUk  8  Sted  Engronmgt,  Jfm 
ryravtinfft  by  fJ.  Stanileld.  AM    3«  6d. 

Privateers  -  Kan  One  Hon- 


dred  Tears  Aj^     Right  Bniranfttgt  on 
8tMl  after  Stothard,   St.  9d. 

—  Settlers   in  Canada.      New 


ftdliloQ.    Ten  fine  Knt^ramngt  by  OObai  t 


BOHN'8  VABI0V8  LIBBABUBS. 


Xazwall'B  YietoriM  of  WeUington 

and  the  Britlah  Armies.  Steel  Engrammgt, 
VichajBl  Aiiffelo  and  BaphMl,  th^ 

lives  And  Works.  By  Du7pa  and  Qda- 
tbxmArs  db  Qudiot.  WUk  13  MngrmoinM 
mSteeL 

Idler's  Hiftory  of  the  Anglo-8az- 

(ms.  Written  In  sjpopnkr  style,  on  the 
bMla  of  Sharon  Tuner.  PertraiU  nf 
AJffred,  Magp  cf  Semm  Britain,  tmd  12 
elobormte  a^r^Bumgt  on  Steek 

lCilton'8  Poetieal  Works.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Jijots  Mohtgomsit,  Todo^ 
VertNJ  Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  WUh  130  Stigrwotngi 
oy  Thonumn  and  ofib«rf,  fnm  Dnnaingt 
by  W.Hanejf,    2  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Paxadlse  Lost,  eomi^ete,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 

Vol.2.  Paradise  Regained,  and  othor 
Poems,  with  Verbal  Index  to  all  the 
Poems. 

Modioli  Britiih  Birdi.  Keirised  by 
W.  a  L.  MABTm.  Fifty-^uo  Figwra  mA 
V  Plotei  qf  Xggt.    In  2  vols. 

' ;  or,  xmth  UnB  plate$  eokmrtd, 
Yt.  6dL  per  voL 

VsTEl  and  Military  Heroei  of  Chnoat 

Britain ;  or,  Calendar  of  Victoiy.  Being  a 
Reoord  of  British  Valour  and  Oonqnest 
t^  Sea  and  Land,  on  eveiy  day  in  the 
year,  fkrom  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqnecor  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann. 
By  Mi^or  Jomra,  R.M.,  and  Llenteoant 
P.  H.  Nicolas.  R.M.  IVisnty-focsr  JPttr- 
traitt.  6f. 

irieolini's  Hiiiory  of  the  Jesuita: 

their  Origin.  Progress,  £>octrtnes.  and  D» 
Aff».     Fine  Fortroiti  qf  Loyola,  Lainit, 
Xavier,  Barfia,  Aotuawn,  Pert  te  OkaUe, 
imd  Pnpe  GangandkL 

Petrareh'8  flonnota,  andothor  Pooma. 

Translated  into  KugUsh  Verse,  l^varioni 
hands.  With  a  ufe  of  the  Poet,  S;; 
Tbomas  Gampbxll.   WUk  16  Bngraoinot, 

Pickoring*!  History  of  the  Baees  of 

Man.  with  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natnral  History  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hall. 
Tlhatrated  by  nmmertnte  Portraite. 

^oT,witk  tkt  pUOeioolow  ed  7«.6dL 
*,*  An  exoellenv  Edition  of  •  work  ori- 
ginally pfabttshed  at  31.  3i.  by  the 
AmerlRao  (4ovwnment. 

Fietorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Geo- 
graphy, oo  «  Popular  Plan.  3«.  ttd  fU«a> 
traled  by  150  /mffratamtt*  <md  fil  JCofM   6«. 

-•  •  - ;  or.  Mtk  the  mapt  ooioured, 
USa. 

Pope's  Poetieal  Works.  Edit«d  by 
Eoasav  GAfiBOTHsaa.       t^wuivue  Itn- 

grwingt.    2  voIa 


Pope's  Homer's  Iliad«  With  Intio- 

auction  and  Notes  by  J.  8.  Waxboh,  M.A.. 
lUuttrated  by  the  entire  Seriet  of  nan- 
eeem'g  Deeignt,  beautifully  mtoraoed  by 
Mtmet  (in  thefutt  8vo.  eieey 

Homer's    Odyssey,    Hymns, 

kc,  by  other  translators,  including  Chap- 
man, and  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  Plamnan't  Deeiipu  bean- 
HfuUy  engraved  by  Moeee, 

Lifb.     Including  many  of  his 


Letters.     By  Robbbt  CABBUTHnfl.    New 

£dition,revlsed  and  snlaiged.  flhatotlWoiM. 

Tke  prtoedmg  6  vow.  mote  a  eemalete 

and  elegant  edition  i^  Pofft  Poetical 

Wbrke  and  liremskUiom  for  26a. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  other  Ob- 
jects of  Verto  (a  Ooide  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  la  added  an  Engraved  List 
of  Maries  and  Monograms.  By  HniT 
G.  BoBii.    Numeroue  Engremin^ 

•i-^— —  i  or,  coloured,     lOf .  6d- 

Pront's  (Father)  Keliqnes.  Revised 
Edition.  Twenty-one  spirited  Ltchingt 
by  Madise.    5«. 

Recreations     in     Shooting.       By 

"Ghavbh."  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  62  JSngravingt  on  Wood,  after 
3aroey,euul9JBngretmng$en8teel,ekiefly 
after  A,  Cooper,  ELA. 

Redding's  History  and  Deseriptions 

of  Wlnos,  Ancient  and  Modem.  IVwnty 
beauibifvX  Woodmibe. 

Ronnie's  Inseet  Arohiteotnre.   Hem 

Edition.     Revised   by    the   Bev.  J.  6. 
Wo(H>,  M  Jl. 
RoWnson  Omsoe.     With  Ilinstrationi. 
by  SnoxHABD  and  Habvbt.  TmelmebemJA- 
fmXngrmringe  en  Steel,  and  Hen  wood. 

'  ;  or,  without  the  Steel  Uhatrd* 
tiont,8i.  6d. 

Borne  in  the  nineteenth  Oentnry. 

New  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author. 
fOuetrated  ty  S4  Steel  gngramng$, 
2  vols. 
Bharpe's  History  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by  the 
Arabs,  a.d.  640.  By  Saxukl  Shabpb. 
With  2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    2  vols. 

Bouthey's  Ufs  of  Helson.       With 

Additional  Notes.  Wmtrated  with  64 
Bngravingt. 

Starling's  ;MiiS)  Noble  Deeds  of 
Women ;  or,  lilzamples  of  Female  Coarage, 
^ortUttde,  and  Virtue,  iiturteen  /Zluftra- 
Hone 

•toart  and  Rerett's  Antlqaities  of 

Atheok,  uid  other  Monuments  of  (i^reeoe. 
lUuetrated  in  Tl  StaA  PtaMa«  «mL 
eieroM*  Wonde«ite. 


A  OATALO&UM  OF 


COLLEGIATE  SERIES. 

7  Volt,  at  6«.  each. 


Carlyle's  Dante.  The  Inferno.  Trans- 
lation. Text  and  Notes.  Second  Edition. 
Portrait, 

Donaldson's  Theatre  of  tke  Greeks. 

lUnstrated   with   Lithographa    and   na- 
merooB  Woodcatt. 

Keightley's    Olassioal    Mythology. 

19ew    Edition.       Revised    by,    I>r.    L. 
SamuTZ.    With  la  plates. 

Herodotus,  Turner's  (Dawson  W.) 
Notes  to.    WXh  liapt  iBO, 


Herodotus,  Wheeler's  Analysis  and 

{toouuary  of. 

Thucydides,  Wheeler's  Analysis  ol 

New  Testament  (Xhi)  in  ftreek. 
GMesbach'i  Text.,  with  tba  readfaiga  ot 
Mill  and  Boholi.  Fualtal  BafenDoai. 
a  Critioal  IntrodoctUm  and  Ghroootoglca] 
Tablea.  Has  fac^mOeB  qf  €hrmk  MS8. 
3c.  Sd. ;  or  with  Tieriann,  Sc.  Lexloao 
Separately.   2c. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBBAKY. 

11  FoZt.'  iU  59,  eoA,  eac^tittff  thioie  nuarked  oikenaiu. 


Conite's  FhnoBophy  of  the  Bcienoes. 

By  G.  H.  liBWia 

Draper  (1.  W.)    A  History  of  the 

Intellectual  Development  of  Emi>pe.  By 
John  Wiliiak  Dbapbb,  M.Dm  Lli.D.  A 
New  Edition,  fhorongh^  Sevlsed  hy  the 
Anfhor.    In  2  Tola. 

Hegel's  Leetnres  en  the  Philosophy 
MHiftory.  Translated  b^  J.  Slbbsb,. At  A. 


Kant's  Critique  of   Fnxo   Beason. 

Translated  bjr  J.  M.  D.  Mkikijejqbb. 

Logie ;  or,  the  Seieneo  of  Inteenee. 

A  Popular  Mannal.    By  J.  Drnvms, 
Miller's  (Professor)  Hiatory  Fhiloto- 
phically  oonaldflnd.    In  4  voli.    8c  6d. 


Tennemann's  Manual  of  the  BQbitory 
of  Philosophy.  Gootbm6dhyJ.B.Mo]aELL 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

LIBBABY. 

15  Volt,  at  6«.  ecuA,  excepting  thote  marked  o^arwite. 


Bleek  (7.)    An  Introduction  to  the 

Old'  Testament,  by  Fbibdbich  Blbbk. 
Edited  by  Johakn  Blekk  and  Adolf 
Kaio^hausen.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  G.  H.  Vbnables,  nnder  the 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  E.  Venablas, 
Csmon  of  Lincoln.  New  Edition.  In  2 
vols. 

Chillingworth's   Seligion   of    Pro- 
testants. 3l.6d. 

Eusebius'    Eeclesiasttcal     History. 
With  Notes. 

Hardwlck's  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion.  To  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1636  to  a.d.  1615. 
Together  with  lUnstratlons  from  Contem- 

porary  Sources.  New"EAit\on.,Tcv\%fe^\x!i 

Rev.  F.  Pbociek. 
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Henry's  (Matthew)  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms.    Ifwmerotu  Itkutratiom. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  New  Edition. 
With  Analysis  and  Noteo. 

Philo  JudsBUS,  Works  of;  the  con- 
temporary of  Joeephus.  Translated  by 
G.  D.  Ttmge     In  4  vols. 

Socrates'  Seelesiastieal  Blstoiy,  in 

continuation  of  Eoaebina.    With  the  Notes 
of  ValeslnSk 
Sosomen^B    Ecelesiastieal    History, 
trum  AJ>.  324-440 :  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  PhUostorglaa. 

Theodoret  and  Svagrius.  Ecclesias- 
ttoal  Hlstorietk.  trom  ajx  333  to  AJ>.  *XI 
and  twm  A.n.  ARl  Id  ajv  544. 

Wieseler's  Ghronologieal  Synopsis  of 

VN^ft  Yrnn  GoAoels.    Translated  by  Cakov 


BOH]>r8  VJMI008  LIBBABIB8. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

36   Voli.  at  6t.  eocA. 


Bede'i  Eceleiiaitical  History,  and 

the  Anglo-JSazon  Chronlole. 
Boethint*!  Coniolation  of  Philoto- 

giy.     In  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the  A.  & 
atrat,  and  an  English  TranJation.  b^ 
the  Bev.  S.  Fox. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiqni&es  of  Xng. 
land.  Scotland,  and JMland.  BySlrHnn 
Bu&    InSvoli. 

Chronicles  of  the  Cnuaders.  Richard 
of  Deyises,  Qeatbej  de  Vlnaaot  I^onl  de 
JoiaviHe. 

Dyer's    British   Popular    Customs, 

Present  and  Past  An  Account  of  the 
yarions  Games  and  Customs  associated 
with  dilferent  days  of  the  year.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  TmsELXON  Dym,  M.A.  With 
Index. 

Early  Travels  in  Palestine.    WiUi- 

bald,  Sffiwnlt  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Man- 
deville.  La  Brooqnidre,  and  Maundrell'; 
all  unabridged.  Edited  by  Tbokab 
Wkiojer. 

JEllis's  Early  English  Xetrieal  So- 
Bevised  by  J.  O.  Haluwbll. 


Florence  of  Worcester's  ChronielOy 

with  the  Two  Ckmtlnuations :  comprising 
Annals  of  EogUah  History  to  the  Beign  of 
Edward  L     - 

0esta  Bomanonim.    Edited  by  Wtn- 

NASD  HOOPKS,  BJL 

0iraldiiB     Cambrensls*     Historical 

Works :  Topogrq>hy  of  Ireland ;  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland;  Itinerary 
through  Wales ;  and  Description  of  Wales. 
With  Index.    Edited  by  Tbob.  WBioffr. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon's  History  of 

the  Fingliwh,  fitna  the  Soman  InvasloD  to 
Henry  II. :  with  tte  Acta  of  King  Stephen. 
Ac. 

Ingnlph's  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 

Croyland,  with  the  ContlnuationB  by  Peter 
of  Blois  and  other  Writers.    By  H.  T. 

BZLBT. 


JCeightley's  Fairy  Mythology,  fhm^ 

Lepsins's  Letters  from  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia, and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

Xallefs  Korthem  Antiquities.    t>> 

Bishop  PBBor.  With  an  Abstraci  of  the 
E^yrUggla  Saga,  by  Sir  Waueo  8oo«t. 
Editedby  J.  A.  Blaokwul. 
Xareo  Polo's  TraTOls.  The  Trans* 
latlon  of  Marsden.  Edited  by  Tbomas 
Wboht. 

ICatthow  Faris's  Chroniele.  In  5  toIs. 
Fiiibf  bKCTtaa :   Boger  ol  Wendover'i 
Flowers  of  En^lsh  fflstory,  from  the 
Oescent  of  the  Saxons  to  aj>.  1338, 
Tssoslated  by  Dr.  OtiLaa.   In  a  vols. 
Skxwd  Sioncuf:  From  1238  to  1S78. 
With  Index  to  the  entire  Work.    Ir> 
8  vols. 
Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flowers 
of  History,  especially  soch  as  relate  to  the 
afEain  of  Britain;  to  AJk  1307.  Thtnslated 
by  C  D.  YoNOs.    in  3  vols. 

Ordericus  Yitalis*  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  En^and  and  NMmandj.  Trans- 
lated with  Notes,  by  T.  Fobbrb,  KLa. 
In  4  vols. 

PauU's  (Dr.  B.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great  Translated  fhmi  the  Gknnan.  To 
which  is  appended  Alfred's  Anglo-Sazoo 
version  of  Croeins,  with  a  literal  Transla- 
tion, and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and 
Glossary. 

Soger  De  HoTcden's  Annals  of  Sxig- 

lish  History ;  from  aj>.  Y82  to  aj>.  1201. 
Edited  by  H.  T.  BiLsr.    In  2  vols. 

Six  Old  Englifh  Chronidei,  tIi.:— 

Asser's  life  of  Alfred,  and  the  Ghnmicles 
of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennins.  Geoffrey 
of  Monnumth.  sod  Blofaaid  of  Cfren- 
oester. 

William  of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle 

of  the  Kings  of  England.   Tzinslaled  by 

Shabpb. 
Tule-Ude  Stories.     A  Collection  of 

Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions.  Edited 

by  B.  Thorps. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

84  Vols,  at  6t,  eack^  excepting  Hutu  marked  othierwUe. 


Allen's  Eattles  of  the  British  Nayy. 

Elevlaed   and   eolargad.     Mumeroui  fin» 
FmtmtU.    In  2  vols. 

Andersen's  Danish  Legends  and 
Fairy  Tales.  With  many  Tales  not  In  any 
other  e  lltion.  Tranalated  by  Gaeouini 
Peach&t.    136  WoaA  Muipraimngt. 


Ariosto's  Orlando  Eurioso.  in  £ng' 
llsh  Verse.  By  W.  S.  Bosn.  tVo«tar>liw 
Sngtwringt.    In  a  vols. 

Beehstein's  Gage  and  Chamber  Birds. 
including  Sweet's  Warblers.  iCnlarged 
edition.    NumertmipUtta, 

*.*  All  other  editions  sne!Md«A. 
With  the  pW]ite%  <»UNreA.    '\x.<^>A. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


QoiBtUiuL't  InitltatM  of  Oratory. 

Lltemlly  TraniUted,  with  Notes.  te«  by 
J.  &  Watboh.  MA.    Inavok. 

tellnit,  Flonu,  and  Velleini  Palor' 

oolnt.  With  Goploas  Notes.  Biographical 
NotlcM,  and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Watsov. 

Sophoelei.  The  Oxford  Translation 
reviaed. 

Standard  Library  AfUi  of  Classieal 

Geography.  Twentj/'hoo  kurge  ooUmnd 
Mapt  Qcoording  to  fke  laUit  cnufftoriiiet. 
With  a  oomplete  Index  ^acoentnated), 
giving  the  latitude  and  lonptade  of  every 
place  named  In  the  MiqM.  Imp.8vo.  T«.6a. 

Strabo't  Geography.  Translated, 
with  Ckiplooe  Notea^  fay  W.  FaJLooma, 
M.A.,  and  H.  C  Haxzltoh.  Esq.  With 
Indeoc,  giving  the  Andent  and  Modern 
Nameik    In  3  vols. 

gnetonins'    liTOs   of    tho  Twolvt 

Gaaears,  and  other  Works.  Thomsan't 
Transliitioi^  revised,  with  Notes,  by  T. 

FOBSBIXB. 


Tadtoi.     Literally  Translated,  with 
Notes.    In  2  vols. 
VoUl.  The  Annals. 

Vol.  a.  The  Hlstoiy,  (iermanla,  Agrf- 
oola.ta.    With  Index. 

Teronoe  and  Fhaidnu.    By  H.  T. 
Riunr.  B.A. 

Thooezitoi,    Bioii,    Moiehmi,    and 

TptasoM.    By  J.  Banks.  MJL    WHhthe 
Metrical  Verrions  of  fihapmftifi 

Thueydidei.      Literally  Translated  by 
Rev.  U.  Dalb.    In  2  vols.    Si.  <d.  eadL 
VirgiL    LiterallyTraoslated  by  David  • 
BOH.  <srew  Edition.  oarefUly  revised  8f.6d. 
Zenophon't  Worki.    in  3  Vols. 

Vol  1.  The  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J.  &  Wai«- 
soM,  M.A.  And  a  Gtoogr^Alcal  Oom- 
mentaiT,  by  W.  F.  AzmwoSTK,  FJSLA., 

VoL  2.  CyropflBdla  and  rtenenics.     Bw 
.     J.  S.  WAXSOH,  M.Am  and  the  Bev.  H. 

Dali. 
Vol.  3.  The  Mtnof  WorJOu     Bf  J.  8. 

WA!BKHI(  M.A* 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

67  Foil,  at  SI.  each,  motfting  Mom  wtarktd  Ukanoim, 


Agaasii  and   Ctonld't  ComparatiTt 

Physiology.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wmobt. 
Upwardi  qf  400  Sngravinjft, 

Baeon'f  Kovnm  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  Oomplete,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Dbvr.  M.A. 

Bolloy*!  lEanual  of  Tochnieal  Analy- 
sis. A  Guide  for  the  Testing  of  Natoral 
and  Artificial  Substances.  By  B.  H.  Fadl. 
100  IFood  Bnfftwringt, 

BBIBGEW  ATEB     TBEATI8B8.  — 

Boll  on  tho  Hand.  Its  Mecha- 
nism and  Vital  Endowments  as  evincing 
DeeUsn*    Seventh  EdUUm  BeuUed. 

■  Kirby  on  tho  History,  Habiti, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Rtm bb  Joet es.  Numermia 
Brtffravingtt  tMMiitffuikiak  or*  adiitimuA, 
(n  3  vols. 


—  Xidd  on  tho  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Gonditloo 
of  Man.    3«.  6d. 

■  Whewell's  Astronomy    and 

(General  Physics,  considered  with  refer- 
enoe  to  Natural  Theology,    ti.  6d. 

Chalmen  on  tho  Adaptation 


ot  External  Nature  to  t\ie  Mot«\  «dA  Vhp 
^Mleotnal  ConstltnUon  sA  M.aii. 
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BREDGEWATEB  TBEATISES— oont 

Front'f  Troatiso  on  Cfhomia- 


try.  Meteorology,  and  Digestion.    Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Qtwanvra, 


— — -  Bockland'i     Goology     and 
Mineralogy.     2  vols.    Ifis, 

Boget'i  Animal  and  Vogo- 


UUe  PhyaiologT.  lUuttrated.  In  2  vole. 
6f.  each. 

Oarponter'f  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology.    A 

^tematio  ^w  of  the  Stractore,  Hablta, 
Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies of  the  Animal  fflngdom,  and  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Revised 
by  W.  S.  Dallas.  FXjS.  Wmtrated  with 
many  hundred  Wood  Xngraving».  In 
3  vols.  6«.  each. 


Moehanical  Philoiophy, 


tronomy,  auu  Horology.    A  Popniar  Ex- 
position.   18J  HUutrationt. 

Vegetablo  Physiology  and 


Systematic  Botaay.     A  complete   Intro- 
dnction    to  the    Knowledge  ot     Piantg. 
Reviaed,  onder  arrangement  with    ibe 
Anthor,    by    E.   Lahkhstkb.    M.1>.,    fee. 
aneriUkundirtdllhatrationtonWood.  6f. 

'  Animal  Physiology.    In  part 

^«r>^rTltten  by   the  Author.     Chorda  of 


BOHN'8  VARIOUS  LIBBABIE8. 


OhAvrenl  on  Ck>loiir.  Coataining  the 
PrlndplM  of  Hanoony  and  Oontraot  of 
OolooTB,  and  their  applioatloo  to  tiM  Arts. 
Translated  fitom  tlw  French  by  OHaHT.TW 
iMAMTeT.-  Only  oomplete  Edition.  Stnenkl 
FlaAu.  Or,  with  an  additional  wrtei  of 
16  Platea  in  Oolowa.    f «.  6<l. 

Innemoser't    History    of    Magi^^* 

Translated  by  Wiluam  Howrrr.  With 
an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
best  authenticated  Stories  of  Apparltlona, 
Dreams.  Table-Tnmlng,  and  Splrit-Rap- 
ping,  te.    In  2  vols. 

Hogg's  (Jabes)  Elements  of  Szperl- 

mental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Con- 
taining Mechanics,  Pneamoucs.  Hydro- 
statics, Hydranlioi,  AconstiGS,  Optics, 
Caloric,  Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Maa- 
netism.  New  Edition,  onlarged.  Up- 
wardt  qf  400  WoodcuU, 

Hind's  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

With  a  Vocabnlary,  containiBg  an  Expla- 
nation of  all  the  Terms  in  present  nse 
New  Edition,  enlarged,  ifumemut  En- 
gravinift,    3i.  6d. 

Hnmboldt^s  Cosmos;  or,  Sketeh  of  a 

Physical  Description  of  the  Uniyerse. 
Translated  bvlLC  Orri  and  W.  S 
Dallas.  FluL  Fine  PcrtraiL  InflTS 
tola.    Si.  9dL  each ;  excepting  Vol.  V.,  Bt 

*v*  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  placed 
beneath  the  text,  Hnmboldt's  ana^cal 
Summaries  and  the  passages  hitherto  sup- 
pressed are  included,  and  new  and  com- 
prehensive Indices  are  added. 

. Travels  in  America,      in  8 

YOlS. 

Views  of  Katnre ;  or,  Con- 
templations of  the  Sublime  Flienomena  of 
Creation.  Translated  by  E.  a  Orri  and 
EL  G.  BoBH.     With  a  oomplete  Index. 

Hunt's  (Bobert)  Poetry  of  Seienoe; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Professor  Hum.  Ne«  Edl' 
tton.  enlarged. 

Joyce's   Bdentifie  Dialogues.     By 

Dr.  Gbxtfith.    JfumeroM  Woodoutt, 

. Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 

Sciences.  With  Examinatioo  Questions. 
3s.  6d. 

Knight's  (Chas.) Knowledge  is  Power. 
APopular  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

Lectures  on  Painting.  By  the  Royal 
Academicians.  With  Introduotoxy  Essayi 
and  Notes  by  B.  Wobhum,  Esq. 
PordrmiU. 


Lilly's  Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With      nomeroiis      Emeodatioos,     by 
Zadxzbl. 

Kantell's  (Dr.)  Geological  Xzeur- 
dons  throngh  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dor- 
setshtoe.  Mew  Edition,  by  T.  RuFran 
Jovss.  Esq.  Numarcui  beaut^iMy  em- 
euted  Woodeuti,  and  a  Otologioal  Map. 

Xedals      of     Creation ; 


or,  First  Lessons  in  Geology  and  the  Study 
of  Organie  Bemains:  including  Geological 
Excursions.  New  Edition,  revised.  Oo- 
lowred  Platetf  and  teoeral  hundred  beantf 
KAfI  WeodcuU,    In  a  vols..  U.  6d.  each. 


~-  PetrifiMtions      and      their 

Teachings.  An  Dlustirated  Handbook  to 
the  Organic  Bemains  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   Nwnerout  Bngravingu    6s. 

Wonders  of  Geology;  or,  a 


ITamiliar  Exposition  of  Geological  Phe- 
nomena. New  Edition,  augmented  Iqr  T. 
BnpBBTjoNi!8,F.G.S.  CoZoured  ffeo2o|fical 
Jfop  trf  Snglandt  PlateM,  and  nearly  200 
beau^«4  WoodauU,  Inavols.,Tt.6d.each. 

Xorphy's  Games  of  Chess.  Being 
ine  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by 
the  American  Champlcm.  with  Explani^ 
fanry  and  Analytical  Notea,  by  J.  Lowm- 
THAL.    Portrait  and  Memoir. 

It  contains  by  far  the  largest  eolleotion 
of  games  played  by  Mr.  Morphy  extant  in 
any  form,  and  has  received  his  endorw- 
ment  and  co-operation. 

Sohouw's  Earth,  Plants,  and  Kan ;  and 
Eobell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  King- 
dom. Translated  by  A.  BLBHysBT,  F.R.S. 
Ololotired  Map  of  Uu  Qtagrapky  of  PlanU. 

Smith's    Pye)   Geology  ^d  Bcrip- 

tare ;  or.  The  Relation  between  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Geological  Science. 

Stanley*s  Classified  Synopsis  of  the 

Principal;  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish Schools. 

Staunton's  Chess-player's  Handbook. 
NMenannt  Biagrama. 


— — —  Chess  Praxis.  A  Sapplement 
to  the  Chess-player's  Etondfaook.  Con- 
tainiBg all  the  most  important  modem 
iminrovemeots  in  tiieOpeiitngs.  Illustrated 
by  actual  Games :  a  revised  Code  of  Chess 
Laws ;  and  a  Selection  of  Mr.  Morphy's 
Games  in  England  and  France.  •  61. 

Chess-player's   Companion. 

Comprising  a  new  Treatise  on  Odds,  Col- 
ieottoo  of  M«bQliQ%x&fi%.  «s^  ^^iSvviteM 


A  OATALOGUB  OF 


StaiiiLton't   CheM   Tovnuuntnt    of 

1815.    JVtemorMM  lUmtmtUmf. 

Stoekhardt't  Prineiplesof  Ghmnistty, 

tzempUfledln  ft  series  of  slinple  eiq|>erl- 
ments.  Baaed  vpoD  the  Qemum  work  of 
ProfiBflSor  Sxogkhakdt,  and  Edited  by  G. 
W.  HsATOH,  Profeeacnr  of  Ghenolstry  at 
Charing  Crois  HoqpitaL  Upwardi  iif  290 
lOuttrmttom. 


I 


Vn*s  (Dr.  L,)  Ootton  KamuflMtiira 
of  Gnat  Britaiii,  fyitematioaUy  tnvecti- 
gated;  with  an  Intcodnctoiy  rtew  of  lt« 
ooioq[MjrAttTe  atate  In  Foreign  Ooontrieft. 
STcw  Bdition,  revtaed  by  P.  L.  SiMMOHDa. 
Om  kitmdnd  cmd  fftg  IBmtrmUimt.  Is 
Svola. 

Fhiloflophy  of  XanubetuM ; 

or,  An  Ifizposttlon  of  the  FlMlory  Qyitem 
of  Great  Britain     Conttnned  by  P.  L. 
ff.6d. 


ECONOMICS    AND    FINANCE. 

Gilbart'8  History,  Principles,  and  Praotiee  of  Banking.    New  Edition. 

Revised  to  the  Present  Date  bj  A.  S.  Michib,  of  the  Eoyol  Bank  of  Scotland,  with 
Portrait  of  Gilbart,  2  vols.    10«. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

26  FoZi.  at  variouB  prieeM, 


Blair's  Chronological  Tablet,  Bevised 

and  KnUurged.  Comprehending  the  Chro- 
nology and  History  of  the  world,  from 
the  earliest  timea.  By  J.  WiLXOueHBT 
RoBBB.  Doable  Yolnme.  lOi.;  or,  baU- 
boond,  10t.6<L 

Clark's    (Hogh)"  Introduction    to 

Heraldry,  m^neart/jf WOO  latutraticm, 
ISOi  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  R. 
PukJSQHi,  RoQge  Croix.  6s.  Or.  with  all 
the  DlnstratiouB  coloured.  ]6«. 

Chronicles  of  the  Tombs.  A  OoUeo- 
tion  of  Remarkable  Epitaphs.  By  T.  J. 
Pkriobbw,  FJCS.,  F.S.A.    6t. 

B[andbook  of  Domestic  Medicine.  Po- 

falarly  arranged.    By  Dr.  Heotct  Davis& 
00  pages,    vvith  oompleto  Index.  61. 

■  Gkunes.   By  various  Amateurs 

«n<1  Profeosors.    Edited  by  H.  G.  Bomr. 
Illustrated  ty  numerottt  JHof^ramM,    b*. 

— —    Proverbs.      Ccnnprising    all 


Ray's  Bngllsh  Proverbs,  with  additions; 
his  Forebm  Proverbs ;  and  an  Alptu^betlcal 
Index.  6f. 


Humphrey's  Coin   Collector's 

nnaL  A  popnlar  Introdnction  to  the  ' 
Stody  of  Cows.  Skrhlyftnitkei  JBngrav  < 
to^ft.    In  2  vols.    10«. 

Index  of  Dates.    Corap^ending  the  ' 
prbiclpal  Facts  In  ttae  Chxono\Q^  «dA 
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History  of  the  World,  flrom  the  earliest 
tbne^  alphabetically  arranged.    By  J.  W. . 
BosBDL     Doable  volmne,  lOi.;  ok,  half- 
bound,  10t.6d. 

Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Mannal  of 

Engltah  Llteratare.  New  Editton,  en- 
larged, by  H.  G.  BoBH.  Parts  L  to  X.  (i 
to  2^  8f.  ed.  eaoh.  Part  XL  (the  Ap 
pendiz  Volune).  St.  Or  the  11  parts  h 
4  vola.,  half  morobco,  9L  2t. 

Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs,   w  -.ti 

English  TranslationB,  and  a  General  in&tiy 
bringlng*the  whole  into  parallels,  by  U.  (> 
Bomt.    6t. 

Political    CydopsBdia.     In   4  void. 
81.  CcLeach. 

— ^-—  Also  in  2  vols,  bound.     15s. 

Smith's  (Archdeacon)  Complete  Col- 
lectloo  of  Synonyms  and  Anttmyms.    6i. 

The  Epigrammatists.  Selections  from 
the  ^igrammatic  Literature  of  Andeut 
MedievU,  and  Modem  Times.  With 
Notea,  Observations,  Illnatrations,  and  an 
IntrodnctJon.  By  the  Rev.  Henbt  PRn.ir 
DoDD,  MJ^.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    St. 

Wheeler's  (W.  A.,  XJl.)  Dictionary 
of  Noted  Names  of  Fictitious  Pbrsons  and 
Places.   6<. 

Wright's  (T.)  Dictionary  of  Obsolete 

and  Provincial  Kngllwh.    In  3  vols.    S(. 
«M.^\  qc  balf-boond  is  1  voL,  lOt.  Sd. 
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